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^'  a    SHE  unfortunate  Licinius  was  the  laft  rival  who  oppofed  the    CHAP. 

i  greatnefs,  and  the  laft  captive  who  adorned  the  triumph,  of 
Conftantine.  After  a  tranquil  and  profperous  reign,  the 
Conqueror  bequeathed  to  his  family  the  inheritance  of  the  Roman 
Empire ;  a  new  capital,  a  new  policy,  and  a  new  religion ;  and  the 
innovations  w^hich  he  eftabliflied  have  been  embraced  and  confe- 
crated  by  fucceeding  generations.  The  age  of  the  great  Conftantine 
and  his  fons  is  filled  with  important  events ;  but  the  hiftorian  muft 
be  opprefled  by  their  number  and  variety,  unlefs  he  diligently  fe^ 

\'Ol.  II.  Β  parates 
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^  xvrr  ^     parates  from  each  other  the  fcenes  which  are  connedled  only  by  the 

Vi /— — ^    order  of  time.     He  will  defcribc  the  political  inftitutions  that  gave 

ftrength  and  ftability  to  the  empire,  before  he  proceeds  to  relate  the 
wars  and  revolutions  which  hailened  its  decline.  He  will  adopt  the 
divifion  unknown  to  the  ancients,  of  civil  and  ecclcfiailical  aliivirs : 
the  vidory  of  the  Chriftians,  and  their  inteiline  difcord,  will  fupply 
copious  and  difcind:  materials  both  for  edification  and  for  fcandal. 
Deiign  of  a         After  the  defeat  and  abdication  of  Licinius,   his  vidloricrus  rival 

new  capital.  .  ,  in• 

A.  D.  324.  proceeded  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  city,  deftuied  to  reign,  in 
future  times,  the  miftrefs  of  the  Eaft,  and  to  furvive  the  empire  and 
religion  of  Conftantine.  The  motives,  whether  of  pride  or  of  po- 
licy, which  firft  induced  Diocletian  to  withdraw  himfelf  from  the 
ancient  feat  of  government,  had  acquired  additional  Λveight  by  the 
example  of  his  fucceflbrs,  and  the  habits  of  forty  years.  Rome  v>\is 
infenfibly  confounded  with  the  dependent  kingdoms  which  had  once 
acknowledged  her  fupremacy ;  and  the  countiy  of  the  Caefars  was 
viewed  with  cold  indiiFerence  by  a  martial  prince,  born  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Danube,  educated  in  the  courts  and  armies  of  Afia, 
and  inverted  with  the  purple  by  the  legions  of  Britain.  The  Italians, 
who  had  received  Conftantine  as  their  deliverer,  fubmiffively  obeyed 
the  edids  which  he  fometimes  condefcended  to  addrefs  to  the  fenate 
and  people  of  Rome ;  but  they  were  feldom  honoured  with  the  prefence 
of  their  new  fovereign.  During  the  vigour  of  his  age,  Conftantine, 
according  to  the  various  exigencies  of  peace  and  war,  moved  with 
flow  dignity,  or  with  adlive  diligence,  along  the  frontiers  of  his 
extenfive  dominions ;  and  was  always  prepared  to  take  the  field 
either  againft  a  foreign  or  a  domeftic  enemy.  But  as  he  gradually 
reached  the  fummit  of  profperity  and  the  decline  of  fife,  he  began 
to  meditate  the  defign  of  fixing  in  a  more  permanent  ftation  the 
^rength  as  well  as  majefty  of  the•  throne.  In  the  choice  of  an  ad- 
vantageous fituation,  he  preferred  the  confines  of  Europe  and  Afia  ; 
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to  curb,  with  a  powerful  arm,  the  barbarians  who  dwelt  between  ^  HA  P. 
the  Danube  and  the  Tanais ;  to  watch  with  an  eye  of  jealoufy  the  <>«.-.—  * 
conduit  of  the  Perfian  monarch,  who  indignantly  fupported  the 
yoke  of  an  ignominious  treaty.  With  thefe  views,  Diocletian  had 
feledted  and  embelliilied  the  refidence  of  Nicomedia :  but  the  me- 
mory of  Diocletian  was  juftly  abhorred  by  the  protestor  of  the  church ; 
and  Conftantine  was  not  infenfible  to  the  ambition  of  founding  a 
city  which  might  perpetuate  the  glory  of  his  own  name.  During 
the  late  operations  of  the  war  againft  Licinius,  he  had  fufficient  op- 
portunity to  contemplate,  both  as  a  foldier  and  as  a  ilatefman,  the 
incomparable  poiition  of  Byzantium ;  and  to  obfer\'^e  how  ftrongly  Situation  of 
it  was  guarded  by  nature  againft  an  hoftile  attack,  whilft  it  was  accef- 
fible  on  every  fide  to  the  benefits  of  commercial  intercourfe.  Many 
ages  before  Conftantine,  one  of  the  moft  judicious  hiftorians  of  an- 
tiquity '  had  defcribed  the  advantages  of  a  fituation,  from  whence  a 
feeble  colony  of  Greeks  derived  the  command  of  the  fea,  and  the 
honours  of  a  flourifliing  and  independent  republic  ". 

If  we  furvey  Byzantium  in  the  extent  which  it  acquired  with  the  Defcription 
auguft  name  of  Conftantinople,  the  figure  of  the  imperial  city  may 
be  reprefented  under  that  of  an  unequal  triangle.  The  obtufe  point, 
which  advances  towards  the  eaft  and  the  ilaores  of  Afia,  meets  and 
repels  the  waves  of  the  Thracian  Bofphorus.  The  northern  fide  of 
the  city  is  bounded  by  the  harbour ;  and  the  fouthern  is  waftied  by 

'  Polybius,  I.  iv.  p.  423.  edit.  Cafaubon.  Spartan  general  Paufanias.  See  Scaliger  Ani- 
He  obferves  that  the  peace  of  the  Byzantines  madverf.  ad  Eufeb.  p.  81.  Ducange  Con- 
was  frequently  difturbed,  and  the  extent  of  ftantinopolis,  Li.  part  i.  c.  15,  16.  With 
their  territory  contrafted,  by  the  inroads  of  regard  to  the  wars  of  the  Byzantines  againil 
the  wild  Thracians.  Philip,  the  Gauls,  and   the  kings  of  Bithy- 

^  The  navigator  Byzas,  who  was  ftiled  the  nia,  we  lliould   trull  none  but  the  ancient 

fon  of  Neptune,  founded' the  city  656  years  writers  who  lived  before  the  greatnefs  of  the 

before  the  Chrillian  ^ra.  His  followers  were  imperial  city  had  excited  a  Ipirit  of  flattery 

drawn  from  Argos  and  Megara.     Byzantium  and  fiftion. 
was  afterwards  rebuilt  and  fortified  by  the 
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CHAP,  t]ie  Propontis,  or  fea  of  Marmara,  The  balls  of  the  triangle  is  ορ•» 
poied  to  the  weft,  and  terminates  the  continent  of  Europe.  But  the 
admirable  form  and  divifion  of  the  circumjacent  land  and  water 
cannot,  without  a  more  ample  explanation,  be  clearly  or  fufficiently 
underftood. 

rheBofpho-  The  winding  channel  through  which  the  waters  of  the  Euxine 
flow  with  a  rapid  and  inceflant  courfe  towards  the  Mediterranean, 
received  the  appellation  of  Bofphorus,  a  name  not  lefs  celebrated  in 
the  hiftory,  than  in  the  flibles,  of  antiquity  '.  A  crowd  of  temples 
and  of  votive  altars,  profufely  fcattered  along  its  fteep  and  woody 
banks,  attefted  the  unilcilfulnefs,  the  terrors,  and  the  devotion  of  the 
Grecian  navigators,  who,  after  the  example  of  the  Argonauts,  ex- 
plored the  dangers  of  the  inhofpitable  Euxine.  On  thefe  banks  ti;a- 
ditibn  long  preferved  the  memory  of  the  palace  of  Pinneus,  infefted 
by  the  obfcene  harpies  '^ ;  and  of  the  fylvan  reign  of  Amycus,  who 
defied  the  fon  of  Leda  to  the  combat  of  the  Ceftus  '.  The  ftreights 
of  the  Bofphorus  are  terminated  by  the  Cyanean  rocks,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  defcription  of  the  poets,  had  once  floated  on  the  face 
of  the  waters  ;  and  were  deftined  by  the  gods  to  protedl  the  entrance 
of  the  Euxine  againft  the  eye  of  profane  curiofity  ^     From  the  Cy-!• 

'  The  Bofphorus  lias  been  very  minutely  into  the  fen,  all  contribute  to  form  this  ftrik• 

defcribed   by  Dionyfius  of  Byzantium,  who  ing  refemblance. 

IJved  in  the  time  of  Domitian  (Hudfon  Geo-  '  The  refidence  of  Amycus  was  in  Afia, 
graph.  Minor,  torn,  iii.),  and  by  Gilles  or  between  the  old  and  the  new  caftles,  at  a 
Gyllius,  a  French  traveller  of  the  XVIth  place  called  .  Laurus  Infana.  That  of  Phi- 
century.  Tournefort  (Lettre  XV.)  feems  to  ncus  was  in  Europe,  near  the  village  of  Mau- 
have  ufed  his  own  eyes  and  the  learning  of  romole  and  the  Black  Sea.  See  Gyllius  de 
Gyllius.  Bofph.  1.  ii.   c.  23.     Tournefort,  Lettre  XV. 

*  There  are  very  few  conjeflures  fo  happy         ^  The  deception  was  occafioned  by  feveral 

as  that  of  Le  Clerc  (Bibliotheque  Univerfelie,  pointed  rocks,  alternately  covered  and  aban- 

tom.  i.  p.  248.),  who  fuppofes  that  the  har-  doned  by  the  waves.     At  prefent  tKere  are 

pies  were  only  locuils.      The  Syriac  or  Phs-  two  fmall  iilands,  one  towards  either  ihore  : 

nician  name  o.*"  thofe  infefts,  their  noify  flight,  that  of  Europe  is  diftinguiihed  by  the  column. , 

the  ftench   and  devallation  which  rhey  occa-  ofPompey. 
f:on,  and  the  north  wind  which  drives  them 

anean . 
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ariean  rocks  to  the  point  and  harbom•  of  Byzantium,  the  winding  ^  ^^  P• 
length  of  the  Bofphorus  extends  about  iixteen  miles  ',  and  its  moil 
ordinary  breadth  may  be  computed  at  about  one  mile  and  a  half. 
The  ?/£-iv  cailles  of  Europe  and  Alia  ;irc  conftruiled,  on  either  con- 
tinent, upon  the  foundations  of  two  celebrated  temples,  of  Serapis  and 
of  Jupiter  Urius.  The  old  cailles,  a  work  of  the  Greek  emperors, 
command  the  narroweil  part  of  the  channel,,  in  a  place  where  the 
oppoiite  banks  advance  within  fiΛ'e  hundred  paces  of  each  otiicr. 
Thefe  fortrefies  were  reilored  and  ftrengthened  by  Mahomet  the 
Second,  when  he  meditated  the  fiege.  of  Conftantinople  ":  but  the 
Turkiih  conqueror  was  moil  probably  ignorant,  that  near  two  thcu- 
fand  years  before  his  reign,  Darius  had  chofen  the  iame  fituation  to 
connedl  the  two  continents  by  a  bridge  of  boats  '.  At  a  fmall  dif- 
tance  from  the  old  cailles  we  difcover  the  little  town  of  Chryfopolis, 
or  Scutari,  which  may  almoil  bs  confidered  as  the  Afiatic  fubiirb  of 
Conilantinople.  The  Bofphorus,  as  it  begins  to  open  into  the  Pro- 
pontis,.  paiTes  between  Byzantium  and  Chalcedon.  The  latter  of 
thofe  cities  was  built  by  the  Greeks,  a  few  years  before  the  former ; 
and  the  blindnefs  of  its  founders,  w'ho  overlooked  the  fuperior  ad- 
vantages of  the  oppofite  coail,  has  been  ftigmatized  by  a  proverbial 
expreffion  of  contempt  '°» 

"  The  ancients  computed  one  hundred  and  bers  of  his  land  and  fea  forces.     The  Byzan- 

tv^enty  rtadia,  or  fifteen  Roman  miles.     They  tines    afterwards    tranfported   thefe   columns 

meafured  only  from  the  new  cailles,  but  they  into  the  city,  and  ufed  them  for  the  altars  of 

carried   the   llreights   as   far  as  the  town   of  their  tutelar  deities.     Herodotus,  1.  iv.  c.  87. 
Chalcedon.  "  Namque  artillimo   inter  Europam  Afi- 

^  Ducas   Hift.  c.  34.      Leunclavlin  Hrft.  amque  divortio  Byzantium  in  extrema  Eu- 

Turcica  Mufulmanica,  I.  xv.  p.  577.     Un-  ropa  pofuere  Graci,  quibus,  Pythium  Apolli- 

der  the  Greek  empire  thefe  caftles  were  ufed  nem    confulentibus    ubi    conderent    urbem, 

as  Hate  prifons,   under  the  tremendous  name  redditum  oraculiim  eft,  quxrerent  fedem  ca- 

of  Lethe,  or  towers  of  oblivion.  ccirum  terris  adverfam.     Ea  ambage  C'halce- 

9  Darius  engraved  in  Greek  and  Aflyrian  donii    monftrabantur,     quod     priores     illuc 

letters  on  two  marble  columns,  the  names  of  advetli,    prsvifa    locorum    utilitate    pejora  : 

liis  fubjeft-nations,  and  the  amazing  num.-  legiflent.     Tacit,  Annal,  xii.  62. 
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C  HA  P.  *piig  liarbour  of  Conftantinople,  which  may  be  confidered  as  an 
arm  of  the  Bofphorus,  obtained,  in  a  very  remote  period,  the  de- 
nomination of  the  Golden  Horn.  The  curve  vi^hich  it  defcribes  might 
be  compared  to  the  horn  of  a  flag,  or,  as  it  ftiould  feem,  with  more 
propriety,  to  that  of  an  ox  ' '.  The  epithet  of  golden  was  expreffive 
of  the  riches  which  every  wind  wafted  from  the  moft  diftant  coun- 
tries into  the  fecure  and  capacious  port  of  Conftantinople.  The  river 
Lyons,  formed  by  the  conflux  of  two  httle  ftreams,  pours  into  the 
harbour  a  perpetual  fupply  of  freih  water,  which  ferves  to  cleanfe 
the  bottom,  and  to  invite  the  periodical  ihoals  of  fiih  to  feek  their 
retreat  in  that  convenient  recefs.  As  the  viciiTitudes  of  tides  are 
fcarcely  felt  in  thofe  feaTS,  the  conftant  depth  of  the  harbour  allows 
goods  to  be  landed  on  the  quays  without  the  affiftance  of  boats ;  and 
it  has  been  obferved,  that  in  many  places  the  largeft  veiTels  may  reft 
their  prows  againft  the  houfes,  while  their  fterns  are  floating  in  the 
Avater  ''.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Lvcus  to  that  of  the  harbour, 
this  arm  of  the  Bofphorus  is  more  than  feven  miles  in  length.  The 
entrance  is  about  five  hundred  yards  broad,  and  a  ftrong  chain  could 
be  occafionally  drawn  acrofs  it,  to  guard  the  port  and  city  from  the 
attack  of  an  hoftile  navy  ". 

The  Propon-  Between  the  Bofphorus  and  the  Fiellefpont,  the  iliores  of  Europe 
and  Afia  receding  on  either  fide  inclofe  the  fea  of  Marmara,  which 
was  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  denomination  of  Propontis.  The 
navigation  from  the  iifue  of  the  Bofphorus  to  the  entrance  of  the 

»'  Strabo,  L  x.  p.  492.     Moft  of  the  an-  fort,  Lettre  XII.     Niebuhr  Voyage  dArabie, 

tiers   are   now   broke  oft";    or,   to  fpeak  lefs  p.  2i. 

figuratively,  moft  of  the  receffes  of  the  har-  ''  See  Ducange,   C.  P.   1.  i.  part  i.  c.  16. 

bour  are  filled  up.     See  Gyllius  de  Bofphoro  and  his  Obfervations  fur  Villehardouin,  p. 

Thracio,  1.  i.  c.  5.  289.     The  chain  was  drawn  from  the  Acro- 

*^  Procopius  de  .^dificiis,  1.  i.  c.  5.     His  polis,  near  the  modern  Kioik,  to  the  tower 

<iefcription  is  confirmed  by  modern  travellers,  of  Galata  ;  and  was  fupported  at  convenient 

See  Tievenot,  part  i.  1.  i.  c.   15.     Tourne-  diftances  by  large  wooden  piles. 

Hellefpont 
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Hellefpont  is  al)out  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles.  Thofe  who  ^  ^^^^  P• 
fteer  their  weftward  courfe  through  the  middle  of  the  Propontis,  ν — ν——» 
may  at  once  defcry  the  high  lands  of  Thrace  and  Bithynia,  and  never 
lofe  fight  of  the  lofty  fummit  of  Mount  Olympus,  covered  with 
eternal  fnows  '^  They  leave  on  the  left  a  deep  gulf,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  Nicomedia  was  feated,  the  imperial  refidence  of  Diocletian ; 
and  they  pafs  the  fmall  illands  of  Cyzicus  and  Proconnefus  b'efore  they 
caft  anchor  at  Gallipoli;  where  the  fea,  which  feparates  Afia  from 
Europe,  is  again  contracted  into  a  narrow  channel. 

The  geographers  who,  with  the  moft  flvilful  accuracy,  have  far-  The  Hello- 
veyed  the  form  and  extent  of  the  Hellefpont,  aflign  about  fixty  miles 
for  the  winding  courfe,  and  about  three  miles  for  the  ordinary 
breadth  of  thofe  celebrated  ftreights  '^  But  the  narroweft  part  of 
the  channel  is  found  to  the  northward  of  the  old  Turkifh  cailles 
between  the  cities  of  Seftus  and  Abydus.  It  was  here  that  the  ad- 
venturous Leander  braved  the  paiTage  of  the  flood  for  the  poiTeflion  of 
his  miilrefs  "^.  It  was  here  likewife,  in  a  place  where  the  diftance 
between  the  oppofite  banks  cannot  exceed  five  hundred  paces,  that 
Xerxes  impofed  a  ftupendous  bridge  of  boats,  for  the  purpofe  of  tranf- 
porting  into  Europe    an   hundred  and    feventy  myriads  of  barba- 

'+  Thevenot  (Voyages  au  Levant,  part  i.  pofing   new,    and    perhaps    imaginary   mea- 

1.  i.    c.  14.)    contrails   the   meafure   to   125  Jures,  for   the  parpofe  of  rendering  ancient 

fmall   Greek  miles.     Belon    (Obfervations,  writers  as  accurate  as  himfelf.     The   ftadia 

1.  ii.   c.  I.)  gives  a  good  defcription   of  the  employed  by  Herodotus  in  the  defcription  of  1 

Propontis,    but    contents    himfelf   with   the  the  Euxine,  the   Bofphorus,    &c.    (I.   iv.  c. 

vague  exprefiion  of  one  day  and  one  night's  85.)  muft   undoubtedly  be  all   of  the   fame 

fail.     When  Sandys  (Travels,  p.  21.)   talks  fpecies :  but  it  feems  impoffible  to  reconcib 

of  150  furlongs  in  length  as  well  as  breadth,  them  either  with  truth  or  with  each  other, 
we  can  only  fuppofe  fome  miftake  of  theprefs  ""    The  oblique  di.lance    between   Sellus 

in  the  text  of  that  judicious  traveller.  and  Abydus  was   thirty  ftadia.     The  impro- 

'1  See  an  admirable  diflertation  of  M.d'An-  bable  tale  of  Hero  and  Leander  is  expofed 

ville  upon  the  Hellefpont  or  Dardanelles,  in  by  M.  IVIahudel,  but  is  defended  on  the  au- 

the  Memoires  de  I'Academie  dcs  Infcriptions,  thority   of  poets    and  medals   by  M.   de   la. 

lom.  xxviii.  p.  318  —  346.      Yet   even   that  Nauze.     See  the  Academie  des  Infcriptions, 

ingenious    geographer   is   too   fond  of  fup-  torn.  vii.  Hift,  p.  74.  Mem.  p.  240. 

nans. 
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^  νΛ'Γτ  ^"  rians''.  A  fea  contradled  within  fiicli  narrow  limits,  may  feem  but  ill  to 
deferve  the  fmgular  epithet  of  broad,  which  Homer,  as  well  as  Orpheus, 
lias  frequently  beftowed  on  the  Hellelpont.  But  our  ideas  of  greatnefs 
are  of  a  relative  nature :  the  traveller,  and  efpecially  the  poet,  who 
failed  along  the  Hellefpont,  who  purfued  the  windings  of  the  fti'eam, 
and  contemplated  the  rural  fcenery,  which  appeared  on  every  fide 
to  termin*te  the  profped:,  infenfibly  loft  the  remembrance  of  the  fea  ; 
and  his  fancy  painted  thofe  celebrated  ftreights,  with  all  the  attri- 
butes of  a  mighty  river  flowing  with  a  fwift  current,  in  the  midft  of 
a  woody  and  inland  country,  and  at  length  through  a  wide  mouth, 
difcharging  itfelf  into  the  iEge'an  or  Archipelago  ".  Ancient  Troy  '', 
feated  on  an  eminence  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ida,  overlooked  the 
mouth  of  the  Hellefpont,  Avhich  fcarcely  received  an  acceffion  of 
waters  from  the  tribute  of  thofe  immortal  rivulets  the  Simois  and 
Scamander.  The  Grecian  camp  had  ftretched  twelve  miles  along 
the  fliore  from  the  Siga^an  to  the  Rhsetean  promontory ;  and  the 
flanks  of  the  army  were  guarded  by  the  braveft  chiefs  who  fought 
under  the  banners  of  Agamemnon.  The  fnfl  of  thofe  promontories 
was  occupied  by  Achilles  Avith  his  invincible  Myrmidons,  and  the  % 

dauntlefs  Ajax  pitched  his  tents  on  the  other.     After  Ajax  had  fallen  ^ 

a  facrifice  to  his  difappointed  pride,  and  to  the  ingratitude  of  the 

Greeks,  his  lepulchre  was  created  on  the  ground  where  he  had  de- 

* 

"  See  the  fevcn til  book  of  Herodotus,  who  to  have  difappointed  the  expectation  of  the 

has  erefted  an  elegant  trophy  to  his  own  fame  public  as  a    critic,  and  ftill  more  as  a  tra- 

and  to  that  of  his  country.     The  review  ap-  vcller.     He  had  vifited  the  banks  of  the  Hel- 

■peafs  to  have  been  made  with  tolei'able  ac-  lefpont ;   he   had  read   Strabo  ;  he  ought  X.3 

•curacy  :   but  the  vanity,  firft  of  the  Perllans,  have  confulted   the   Roman  itineraries :  how 

and  afterwards  of  the  Greeks,  was  interefted  was  it  poflible  for  him  to  confound  Ilium  and 

- -to  magnify  the  armament  and  the  vidlory.     I  Alexandria   Troas    (Obfervations,     p.   340, 

(hould  much  doubt  whether  the /«T'rti/t-r/ have  341  ■)>  ^'^'^  cities   which   were  fixteen  miles 

•ever  outnumbered  the  men  of  any  country  dillant  from  each  other  ? 

which  they  attacked.  '^  Demetrius  of  Sceplls  wrote  fixty  books 

'"   See  Wood's   Obfervations   on  Homer,  on  thirty  lines  of  Homer's  Catalogue.     Tiie 

•p.  320.     1  have,  with  pleafure,  felefted  this  Xlllth  Bock  of  Strabo   is  fufficient   for  our 

'.■■■■■>\n'V.  from  an  author  who  in  general  fecms  curiofuy. 

!  fended 
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fended  the  navy  againil  the  rage  of  Jove  and  of  Hedlor ;  and  the  C  Η  A  P. 
citizens  of  the  rifing  town  of  Rhxteum  celebrated  his  memory  with  ν^,-^— — ^ 
divine  honours  ".  Before  Conftantine  gave  a  juft  preference  to  the 
fituation  of  Byzantium,  he  had  conceived  the  defign  of  eredling  the 
feat  of  empire  on  this  celebrated  fpot,  from  whence  the  Romans 
derived  their  fabulous  origin.  The  extenfive  plain  which  lies  below 
ancient  Troy,  towards  the  Rhaztean  promontory  and  the  tomb  of 
Ajax,  was  firil  chofen  for  his  new  capital ;  and,  though  the  under- 
taking was  foon  relinquilhed,  the  ftately  remains  of  unfiniihed  walls 
and  towers  attracted  the  notice  of  all  who  failed  through  the  ftreights 
of  the  Hellefpont  "'. 

We  are  at  prefent  qualified  to  view  the  advantageous  pofition  of  Advantages 
Conftantinople ;  Avhich  appears  to  have  been  formed  by  Nature  for  tinople. 
the  centre  and  capital  of  a  great  monarchy.  Situated  in  the  forty- 
firft  degree  of  latitude,  the  Imperial  city  commanded,  from  her  feven 
hills ",  the  oppofite  fhores  of  Europe  and  Afia ;  the  climate  was 
healthy  and  temperate,  the  foil  fertile,  the  harbour  fecure  and  capa- 
cious ;  and  the  approach  on  the  fide  of  the  continent  was  of  fmall 
extent  and  eafy  defence.  The  Bofphorus  and  the  Hellefpont  may  be 
confidered  as  the  two  gates  of  Conftantinople ;  and  the  prince  who 
poiTefi'ed  thofe  important  paflages  could  always  fhut  them  againft  a 
naval  enemy,  and  open  them  to  the  fleets  of  commerce.    The  prefer- 

■^^  Strabo,  1.  xiii.  p.   59^.     The  difpofi-  foundation  of  Conftantinople,  Theflalonica is 

tion  of  the  fliips  which  were  drawn  upon  dry  mentioned  by  Cedrenus  (p.  283.), and  Sardica 

land,  and  the  poih   of  Ajax   and   Achilles,  by  Zonaras,  as  the  intended  capital.     They 

are  very  clearly  defcribed   by  Homer.     See  both   fuppofe,    with  very  little  probability, 

Iliad  ix.  220.  that  the  Emperor,  if  he  had   not  been  pre- 

'■■   Zofim.  1.  ii.  p.  105.     Sozomen,  1.   ii.  vented  by  a  prodigy,  would  have  repeated 

c.  3.    Theophanes,  p.  i8.     Nicephorus  Cal-  the  miftake  of  the  i^//W  Chalccdonians. 

liftus,    1.  vii.  p.   48.     Zonaras,  torn.  ii.  1.  ^»  Pocock's  Defcription  of  the  Eaft,  vol.  ii. 

xiii.  p.  6.     Zofimus  places  the  new  city  be-  part  ii.  p.  127.     His  plan  of  the  feven  hills 

tween  Ilium  and  Alexandria,  but  this  appa-  jj  dear  and  accurate.     That  traveller  is  fel- 

rcnt  difference  may  be  reconciled  by  the  large  Jom  fo  fatisfaftory. 
extent    of    its   circumference.      Before   the 

Vol.  II.  C  ration 
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^  v\rit  ^'    vatlon  of  the  eaftern  provinces  may,  in  feme  degree,  be  afcribed  to 

«• ^, '    the  policy  of  Conftantine,  as  the  Barbarians  of  the  Euxine,  who  in 

the  preceding  age  had  poured  their  armaments  into  the  heart  of  the 
Mediterranean,  foon  dellfted  from  the  exercife  of  piracy,  and  de- 
fpaired  of  forcing  this  infurmountable  barrier.     When  the  gates  of 
the  Hellefpont  and  Bofphorus  were  ihut,  the  capital  ilill   enjoyed,, 
within  their  fpacious  inclofure,  every  produdlion  which  could  fupply 
the  wants,  or  gratify  the  luxury,  of  its  numerous  inhabitants»     The 
fea-coails  of  Thrace  and  Bithynia,  \vhich  languilh  under  the  weight 
of  Turkifh  oppreffion,  ftill  exhibit  a  rich  profpedl  of  vineyards,    of 
gardens,  and  of  plentiful  harvefts ;  and  the  Propontis  has  ever  been 
renowned  for  an  inexhauilible  ftore  of  the  moil  exquifite  fiih,  that 
are  taken  in  tlieir  ftated  feafons,  without  ikill,  and  almoft  without  la- 
bour ^',    But  when  the  paifages  of  the  Streights  were  thrown  open  for 
trade,  they  alternately  admitted  the  natural  and  artificial  riches  of  the 
north  and  fouth,  of  the  Euxine  and  of  the  Mediterranean.     What- 
ever rude  commodities  were  collefted   in  the  forefls   of  Germany 
and  Scythia,  as  far  as  the  fources  of  the  Tanais  and  the  Boryllhenes  ; 
whatfoever  was  manufadtured  by  the  ikill  of  Europe  or  Afia ;  the 
corn  of  Egypt,  and  the  gems  and  fpices  of  the  fartheft  India,  were 
brought  by  the  varying  winds  into  the  port  of  Conftantinople,  which, 
for  many  ages,  attradled  the  commerce  of  the  ancient  world  '"\ 
Foundation  '^^^^  profpeft  of  beauty,  of  ilifety,   and   of  wealth,  united  in  a 

cf  the  city,  j^^gle  fpot,  was  fuiEcicnt  to  juftify  the  choice  of  Conftantinc.  But 
as  fome  decent  mixture  of  prodigy  and  fable  has,  in  every  age, 
been  fuppofed  to  refleit   a   becoming  mxajeily  on  the  origin  of  great 

*^  See  Belon.  O'bfervations,  c.  72  —  76.  **  See  tlie  eloquent  defciiption  of  Buroe- 
Amorig  a  variety  of  difterert  fpecies,  the  Pc-  quius,  epiftol.  i.  p.  64.  Ell  in  Eiiropa ; 
lamidfs,  a  fort  of  Thuniiies,  were  the  moil  habet  in  confpeclu  Aiiam,  ^g%ptmn,  Afri- 
cclebrated.  We  may  learn  from  Polybius,  camqiie  a  dextra :  qus  tametfi  conligua;  nori' 
Strabo,  and  Tacitus,  that  the  profits  of  the  funt,  maris  tamen  navigandique  commodi- 
fifliery  conftituteJ  the  principal  revenue  of  tate  veluti  jnnguntur.  A  finiilra  vero  Pontus 
Byzantium..  cil  Euxinus,  &c, 

cities,. 
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cities  *',  the  emperor  was  defirous  of  afcribing  his  rcfolution,  not  fo    ^  ^^^  ^• 

X  V  lit 

much  to  the  uncertain  counfels  of  human  poUcy,  as  to  the  infallible 
and  eternal  decrees  of  divine  wifdom.  In  one  of  his  laws  he  has 
been  careful  to  inftrudt  pofterity,  that,  in  obedience  to  the  com- 
mands of  God,  he  laid  the  everlafting  foundations  of  Conftanti- 
nople  ^* :  and  though  he  has  not  condefcended  to  relate  in  what 
manner  the  coelefcial  infpiration  was  communicated  to  his  mind,  the 
defeat  of  his  modeft  filence  has  been  liberally  fupplied  by  the  inge- 
nuity of  fucceeding  writers  ;  who  defcribe  the  nocturnal  vifion  which 
appeared  to  the  fancy  of  Conftantine,  as  he  flept  within  the  walls  of 
Byzantium.  The  tutelar  genius  of  the  city,  a  venerable  matron 
finking  under  the  weight  of  years  and  infirmities,  was  fuddenly 
transformed  into  a  blooming  maid,  Avhom  his  own  hands  adorned 
with  all  the  fymbols  of  Imperial  greatnefs  ^'.  The  monarch  awoke, 
interpreted  the  aufpicious  omen,  and  obeyed,  Avithout  hcfitation» 
the  will  of  heaven.  The  day  which  gave  birth  to  a  city  or  colony 
was  celebrated  by  the  Romans  with  fuch  ceremonies  as  had  been 
ordained  by  a  generous  fuperftition  "^ ;  and  though  Conftantine 
might  omit  fome  rites  which  favoured  too  ftrongly  of  their  Pagan 
origin,  yet  he  was  anxious  to  leave  a  deep  impreffion  of  hope  and 
refpe£t  on  the  minds  of  the  fpedlators.  On  foot,  with  a  lance  in 
his  hand,  the  emperor  himfelf  led  the  folemn  proceffion ;  and  di- 
re£l:ed  the  line,  which  was  traced  as  the  boundary  of  the  deilined 
capital:  till  the   growing  circumference  was  obferved  with  aftoniih- 

*' Datur  hiec  venia  antiquitati,  ut  mifcendo  the  vifion,  we  are  obliged   to   have   recourfe 

humana  divinis,  primordia  urbium  auguftio-  to  fuch  Latin  writers  as  WilJiam  of  Malmf- 

ra  faciat.     T.  Liv.  in  proem.  bury.     See  Ducange  C.  P.   1,  i.  p.  24,  25. 

^''  He  fays  in   one  of  his  laws,  pro  com-  "  See  Plutarch  in  Romu).   torn.  i.   p.  jg. 

meditate   Ufbis   quam    a;terno    nomine,   jii-  edit.   Bryan.     Among   other    ceremonies,    a 

bente  Deo,   donavimus.     Cod.    Theodof.  1.  large    hole,    which   had  been  dug   for   that 

xin.   tit.  V.   leg.  7.  purpofe,  was  filled  up  with  handfuls  of  earth, 

^'  The  Greeks,    Theophanes,    Ccdrenus,  which  each  of  the  fettlers  brought   from   the 

and  the  Author  of  the  Alexandrian  Chronicle,  place  of  his  birth,  and  thus  adopted  his  new 

confine  themfelves  to  vague  and  general  ex-  countrv. 
preflions.     For  a  more  particular  account  of 

C  2  ment 
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CHAP,  ment  by  the  aiTiftants,  who,  at  length,  ventured  to  obfen^e,  that  he 
\_  ,  '  had  already  exceeded  the  moil  ample  meafure  of  a  great  city.  "  I 
"  lliall  ilill  advance,"  replied  Coπrtantinς,  "  till  he,  the  invifible 
"^  guide  who  marches  before  me,  thinks  proper  to  flop  ^''."  Without 
prefuming  to  inveftigate  the  nature  or  motives  of  this  extraordinary 
condudlor,  we  fliall  content  ourfelves  with  the  more  humble  taik  of 
defcribing  the  extent  and  limits  of  Conilantinople  '". 
Extent.  In  the  adual  ftate  of  the  city,  the  palace  and  gardens  of  the  Se- 

raglio occupy  the  eaftern  promontory,  the  firft  of  the  feven  hills,  and 
cover  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  our  own  meafure.  The 
feat  of  Turkiili  jealoufy  and  defpotifm  is  erefted  on  the  foundations 
•  of  a  Grecian  republic :  but  it  may  be  fuppofed  that  the  Byzantines 
were  tempted  by  the  conveniency  of  the  harbour  to  extend  their  ha- 
bitations on  that  fide  beyond  the  modern  limits  of  the  Seraglio.  The 
new  walls  of  Conftantine  ftretched  from  the  port  to  the  Propontis 
acrofs  the  enlarged  breadth  of  the  triangle,  at  the  diftance  of  fifteen 
ftadia  from  the  ancient  fortification  ;  and  with  the  city  of  Byzantium 
they  inclofed  five  of  the  feven  hills,  which,  to  the  eyes  of  thofe  who 
approach  Conilantinople,  appear  to  rife  above  each  other  in  beautiful 
order  ".  About  a  century  after  the  death  of  the  founder,  the  new 
buildings,  extending  on  one  fide  up  the  harbour,  and  on  the  other 
along  the  Propontis,  already  covered  the  narro^v  ridge  of  the  fixtli, 
and  the  broad  fummit  of  the  feventh  hill.  The  neceifity  of  pro- 
tedling  thofe  fuburbs  from  the  inceifant  inroads  of  the  Barbarians, 
engaged  the  younger  Theodofius   to  furround  his  capital  with  an 

^■5  Phitoilorgius,    1.  ii.    c.  9.      This  inci-  and  in  (lead  of  9500,  determines  the  circunt- 

dent,    though    borrowed    from    a    fufpefted  ference    of  the    city  as    confifting  of  about 

writer,  is  charafteriftic  and  probable.  7800  French  toi/es. 

3^  See  in  the  Memoires  de  TAcauemie,  ^'  CoJinus  Antiquitat.  Conft.  p.  12.  He 
torn.  XXXV.  p.  747  — 7i;8,  a  differtation  of  M.  affigns  the  church  of  St.  Antony  as  the  boun- 
d'Anville  on  the  extent  of  ConiTanlinople.  He  dary  on  the  fide  of  the  harbour.  It  is  men- 
takes  the  plan  inferted  in  the  Imperium  Ori-  tioned  in  Ducange,  1.  iv.  c.  vi. ;  but  I  have 
entale  of  Banduri  as  the  moll  complete  ;  but,  tried,  without  fuccefs,  to  difcover  the  exaft 
by  a  feries  of  very  nice  obfervations,  he  re-  place  where  it  was  fituated. 
duces  the  extravagant  proportion  of  the  fcale, 

6  adequate 
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adequate  and  permanent  inclofure  of  walls  ".  From  the  eaftern 
promontory  to  the  golden  gate,  the  extreme  length  of  Conftantinople 
was  about  three  Roman  miles  "  ;  the  circumference  meafured  be- 
tween ten  and  eleven ;  and  the  furface  might  be  computed  as  equal 
to  about  two  thoufand  Engliih  acres.  It  is  impoflible  to  juilify  the 
vain  and  credulous  exaggerations  of  modern  travellers,  who  have 
fometimes  ftretched  the  limits  of  Conftantinople  over  the  adjacent 
villages  of  the  European,  and  even  of  the  Afiatic  coaft  '*.  But  the 
fuburbs  of  Pera  and  Galata,  though  fituate  beyond  the  harbour,  may 
deferve  to  be  conildered  as  a  part  of  the  city  "  ;  and  this  addition 
may  perhaps  authorife  the  meafure  of  a  Byzantine  hiftorian,  λ\Λ\ο 
affigns  llxteen  Greek  (about  fourteen  Roman)  miles  for  the  circum- 
ference of  his  native  city  ^^.  Such  an  extent  may  feem  not  unworthy 
of  an  Imperial  refidence.  Yet  Conftantinople  muft  yield  to  Babylon 
and  Thebes  ",  to  ancient  RomCj  to  London,  and  even  to  Paris  ''. 

The 
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^*  The  new  wall  of  Theodofius  was  con- 
ilrufted  in  the  year  413.  In  447  it  was 
thrown  down  by  an  earthquake,  and  rebuilt 
in  three  months  by  the  diligence  of  the  prs- 
feft  Cyrus.  The  fuburb  of  the  Blachern» 
was  firfl:  taken  into  the  city  in  the  reign  of 
Heraclius.     Ducange  Conll.  1.  i.  c.  10,  11. 

"  The  meafurcment  is  expreiTed  in  the 
Notitia  by  14,075  feet.  It  is  reafonable  to 
fuppofe  that  thefe  were  Greek  feet ;  the  pro- 
portion of  whicli  has  been  ingenioufly  deter- 
mined by  M.  d'Anville.  He  compares  the 
180  feet  with  the  78  Hafliemite  cubits,  which 
in  different  writers  are  affigned  for  the  height 
cf  St.  Sophia  Each  of  thefe  cubits  was 
equal  to  27  i-'rench  inches. 

^*  The  accurr.te  Thevenot  (I.  i.  c.  jj.) 
walked  in  one  hour  and  three  quarters  round 
two  of  the  fides  of  the  triangle,  froin  the 
Kioik  of  the  Seraglio  to  the  I'even  towers. 
D'Anville  examines  with  care,  and  receives 
with  confidence,  this  deciuve  teftiinony,  which 
gives  a  circumference  of  ten  or  twelve  miles. 
The  extravagant  computation  of  Tournefort 
(Lettre  XI.)  of  thirty-four  or  thirty  miles. 


without  including  Scutari,   is  a  ftrange  de- 
parture from  his  ufual  charadler. 

■'^  The  fycx,  or  fig-trees,  formed  the  thir- 
teenth region,  and  were  very  much  embel- 
liihed  by  JulHnian.  It  ha  fince  borne  the 
names  of  Pera  and  Galata.  The  etymology 
of  the  former  is  obvious ;  that  of  the  latter  is 
unknown.  See  Ducange  Conft.  1.  i.  c.  22, 
and  Gyllius  de  By^ant.  1.  iv.  c.  19. 

^''  One  handred  and  eleven  iladia,  which 
may  be  tranflated  into  modern  Greek  miles 
each  of  feven  iladia,  or  660,  fometimes  only 
600  French  toifes^  See  d'Anville  Mefurcs 
Itineraires,  p.  53. 

^'  When  th.e  ancient  texts,  which  defcribe 
the  fize  of  Babylcn  and  Thebes,  are  fettled, 
the  exaggerations  reduced,  and  the  mealures 
afcertained,  we  iind  that  thofe  famous  cities 
filled  the  great  bi'.c  not  ini*-edible  -circum- 
ference of  about  twerty-five  or  thirty-miles 
Compare  d'Anville  Mem.  de  I'Academie, 
torn,  xxviii.  p.  235,  with  his  Defcriptioii  de 
I'Egypte,  p.  201,  202. 

■^  If  we  divide  Conilantinople  and  Paris 
into  equal  fquares  of  50  French  Ui/es,  the 

former 
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^  \Mri^  ^'         The  mailer  of  the  Roman  world,  who  afph-ed  to  eredl:  an  eternal 

< »    monument  of  the  glories  of  his  reign,  could  employ  in  the  profe- 

thc  work.  cution  of  that  great  work  the  wealth,  the  labour,  and  all  that  yet 
remained  of  the  genius  of  obedient  millions.  Some  eftimate  may  be 
formed  of  the  expence  beftowed  with  Imperial  liberality  on  the  foun- 
dation of  Conftantinople,  by  the  allowance  of  about  two  millions  five 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  for  the  conilruition  of  the  walls,  the  por- 
ticoes, and  the  aqueduils  ''.  The  forefls  that  overfhadov/ed  the 
ihores  of  the  Euxine,  and  the  celebrated  quarries  of  white  marble  in 
the  little  ifland  of  Proconnefus,  fupplied  an  inexhauftible  flock  of 
materials,  ready  to  be  conveyed,  by  the  convenience  of  a  lliort 
water-carriage,  to  the  harbour  of  Byzantium  '^",  A  multitude  of 
labourers  and  artificers  urged  the  conclufion  of  the  work  with  incef- 
fant  toil :  but  the  impatience  of  Conftantine  foon  difcovered,  that,  in 
the  decline  of  the  arts,  the  fkill  as  well  as  numbers  of  his  archite£ts 
bore  a  very  unequal  proportion  to  the  greatnefs  of  his  defigns.  The 
magiftrates  of  the  moft  diftant  provinces  were  therefore  dii-e£ted  to 
inftitute  fchools,  to  appoint  profefibrs,  and,  by  the  hopes  of  rewards 
and  privileges,  to  engage  in  the  ftudy  and  practice  of  archited:ure  a 
fufficient  number  of  ingenious  youths,  who  had  received  a  liberal 
education  *'.  The  buildings  of  the  new  city  were  executed  by  fuch 
artificers  as  the  reign  of  Conftantine  could  afford ;  but  they  were 
decorated  by  the  hands  of  the  moft  celebrated  mafters  of  the  age  of 
Pericles  and  Alexander.    To  revive  the  genius  of  Phidias  and  Lyfippus, 

former  contains  850,   and  the  latter  1160  of  quarries  of  Proconnefus,   fee  Strabo,  I.  xiii. 

tliofe  divifions.  p.  588.     Tlie   lattf-r  had    already   furniflied 

■*■'  Six  hundred  centenaries,   or  fixty  thou-  the  materials  of  the  ftately  buildings  of  Cy- 

fand   pounds  weight  of  gold.     This  fum  is  zicus. 

taken  from  Codinus  Antiquit.  Conft.  p.  11.  ;         *'   See  the  Codex  Theodof.   I.  xiii.   tit.  iv. 

but  unlefs  that  contemptible  author  had  dc-  leg.  1.     This  law  is  dated  in  the  year  334, 

rived  his  information  from  fome  purer  fources,  and  was  addrelfed   to  the  pra-fect  of  Italy, 

he  would  probably  have  been   unacquainted  whofcjurifdiilion  extended  over  Africa.  The 

with  fo  obfolete  a  mode  of  reckoning.  commentary  of  Godcfroy  on   the  whole  title 

♦-    For  the  forells  of  the  Black  Sea,   con-  well  defcrves  to  be  confulted. 
fjltToutnefort,  Lettre  XVI.;  for  the  marble 

■2  furpaffed 
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furpafled  indeed  the  power  of  a  Roman  emperor  ;  but  the  Immortal  ^  ^,^  ^' 
produdions  which  they  had  bequeathed  to  pofterity  were  expofed 
without  defence  to  the  rapacious  vanity  of  a  defpot.  By  his  com- 
mands the  cities  of  Greece  and  Afia  were  defpoiled  of  their  moft  va- 
luable ornaments  ^\  The  trophies  of  memorable  Avars,  the  obje£ls 
of  religious  veneration,  the  moil  finifhed  ftatues  of  the  gods  and 
heroes,  of  the  fages  and  poets  of  ancient  times,  contributed  to  the 
fplendid  triumph  of  Conftantinople  ;  and  gave  occafion  to  the  remark 
of  the  hiftorian  Cedrenus  *',  who  obferves,  with  forne  enthufiafm, 
that  nothing  feemed  wanting  except  the  fouls  of  the  iliuflriaus  men 
whom  thofe  admirable  monuments  were  intended  to  reprefent.  But 
it  is  not  in  the  city  of  Conftantine,  nor  in  the  declining  period  of 
an  empire,  when  the  human  mind  was  depreifed  by  civil  and  reli- 
gious flavery,  that  we  ihould  feek  for  the  fouls  of  Homer  and  of 
Demofthenes. 

During  the  fiege  of  Byzantium,  the  conqueror  had  pitched  his  Edifices» 
tent  on  the  commanding  eminence  of  the  fecond  hill.  To  perpe- 
tuate the  memory  of  his  fuccefs,  he  chofe  the  fame  adA^antageous 
pofition  for  the  principal  Forum  '^* ;  Avhich  appears  to  have  been  of 
a  circular,  or  rather  elliptical  form.  The  two  oppoftte  entrances, 
formed  triumphal  arches ;  the  porticoes,  wdiich  inclofed  it  on 
every  fide,  were  filled  with  ftatues ;  and  the  centre  of  the  Forum 
was  occupied  by  a  lofty  column,  of  which  a  mutilated  fragment  is 

•*^    ConftnntinopcHs   dedlcatur  pcene   om-  degree  of  taile  which  plainly  indicates  that 

nium  urbiiim   niiJitate.     Hieronyni.  Chron.  Cedrenus  copied  the  ftyle  of  a  more  fortunate 

p.  181.     See   Codinus,    p.  8,   9.      The  au-  age. 

thorofthe  Antiquitat.  Conft.  l.iii.  (apudBan-         *■'■  Zofim.   I.  ii.  p.  ic6.     Chron,.  Alexan- 

duri  Imp.  Orient    torn.  i.  p.  41.)  enumer.ites  drin.  vel•  Pafchal,   p.  284.      Ducange  Conll. 

Rome,   Sicily,  Antioch,  A^thens,  and  along  1.  i.  c.  zu     Even   the  lall;   of  thofe  writers 

lill  of  other  cities.     The  provinces  of  Greece  feems  to  confound  the  Forum  of  Conftantine 

and  Afia  Xlinor  may  be  fuppofed  to   have  with  the  Augufteum,   or  court  of  the  pahice. 

yielded  the  richeft  booty.  I   am  not  fatisfied  whether  I  have  properly 

*^  Kiil.Compend.  p.  369.     He  defcribes  diftinguifiied  what  belongs  to  the  one  and  the 

the  ftatue,  or  rather  buft  of  Homer  with  a  other. 

now 
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CHAP,    now  degraded  by  the  appellation  of  the  burnt  pillar.     This  column 

^- — « '    was  ere£led  on  a  pedeftal  of  white  marble  twenty  feet  high ;    and 

was  compofed  of  ten  pieces  of  porphyry,  each  of  which  mcafured 
about  ten  feet  in  height,  and  about  thirty-three  in  circumference  "'. 
■  On  the  fummit  of  the  pillar,  above  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
from  the  ground,  ilood  the  colofTal  ftatue  of  Apollo.  It  was  of 
bronze,  had  been  tranfported  either  from  Athens  or  from  a  town  of 
Phrygia,  and  was  fuppofed  to  be  the  work  of  Phidias.  The  artiil 
hadreprefented  the  god  of  day,  or,  as  it  was  afterwards  interpreted, 
the  emperor  Conftantine  himfelf,  with  a  fceptre  in  his  right  hand, 
the  globe  of  the  world  in  his  left,  and  a  crown  of  rays  glittering  on 
his  head  **.  The  Circus,  or  Hippodrome,  was  a  ilately  building 
about  four  hundred  paces  in  length,  and  one  hundred  in  breadth*^. 
The  fpace  between  the  two  metce  or  goals  was  filled  with  fta- 
tues  and  obeliiks :  and  we  may  ftill  remark  a  very  fmgular  frag- 
ment of  antiquity ;  the  bodies  of  three  ferpents,  twifted  into  one 
pillar  of  brafs.  Their  triple  heads  had  once  fupported  the  golden 
tripod  which,  after  the  defeat  of  Xerxes,  was  confecrated  in  the 
temple  of  Delphi  bj  the  victorious  Greeks  ''^     The  beauty  of  the 

Hippodrome 

*5  The  nioft  tolerable  account  of  this  co-  fuch  a  chain  of  evidence  as  may  be  alleged 

lumn  is  given  by  Pocock.    Defciiption  of  the  on  this  occafion.     See  Banduri  ad  Antiqui- 

Eaft,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  131.     But  it  is  ftill  tat.  Conil.  p.  668.     GxUius  dc  Bjzant.  1.  ii. 

in    many    inllances    perplexed    and    unfatif-  c.  13.      i.  The  original  confecration  of  the 

failory.  tripod  and  pillar  in   the  temple   of  Delphi 

*'^  Ducange  Conft.  1.  i.  c.  24.  p.  76.   and  may  be  proved  from  Herodotus  and  Paufa- 

.his  Notes  ad  Alexiad.  p.  382.     The  ftatue  nias.      2.   The  pagan   Zofunus  agrees  with 

of  Conftantine  or  Apollo  was  thrown  down  the  three  ecclefiaftical  hiftorians,    Eufebius, 

under  the  reign  of  Alexis  Comnenus.  Socrates,  and  Sozomen,  that  the   facred  or- 

■*'  Tournefort  (Lettre  XII.)  computes  the  naments  of  the  temple  of  Delphi  were  re- 
Atmeidan  at  four  hundred  paces.  If  he  means  moved  to  Conftantinople  by  the  order  of 
geometrical  paces  of  five  feet  each,  it  was  Conftantine;  and  among  thefe  the  ferpentine 
three  hundred  toifes  in  length,  about  forty  pillar  of  the  Hippodrome  is  particularly  men- 
more  than  the  great  Circus  of  Rome.  See  tionpd.  3.  All  the  European  travellers  whe 
d'Anville  Mefures  Itineraires,  p.  73.  have  vifited  Conftantinople,   from  Buondel- 

*'  The  guardians  of  the  moft  holy  relics  monte   to  Pocock,    dcfcribe  it  in   the   fame 

would  rejoice  if  they  were  able  to  produce  place,  and  almoft  in  the  fame  manner:  the 

•differences 
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Hippodrome  has  been  long  fince  defaced  by  the  rude  hands  of  the  ^  HA  P. 
Turkiih  conquerors:  but,  under  the  fimilar  appellation  of  Atmeidan, 
it  ftill  ferves  as  a  place  of  exercife  for  their  horfes.  From  the 
throne,  whence  the  emperor  viewed  the  Circenfian  games,  a  wind- 
ing ftaircafe  *'^  defcended  to  the  palace  ;  a  magnificent  edifice,  which 
fcarcely  yielded  to  the  refidence  of  Rome  itfelf,  and  which,  toge- 
ther with  the  dependent  courts,  gardens,  and  porticoes,  covered  a 
confiderable  extent  of  ground  upon  the  banks  of  the  Propontis  be- 
tween the  Hippodrome  and  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  '°.  We  might 
likewife  celebrate  the  baths,  which  ftill  retained  the  name  of  Zeu- 
xippus,  after  they  had  been  enriched,  by  the  munificence  of  Conftan- 
tine,  with  lofty  columns,  various  marbles,  and  above  threefcore 
ftatues  of  bronze  ".  But  we  ihould  deviate  from  the  defign  of  this 
hiftory,  if  we  attempted  minutely  to  defcribe  the  different  buildings 
or  quarters  of  the  city.  It  may  be  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  what- 
ever could  adorn  the  dignity  of  a  great  capital,  or  contribute  to  the 
benefit  or  pleafure  of  its  numerous  inhabitants,  was  contained  within 
the  walls  of  Conftantinople.  A  particular  defcription,  compofed 
about  a  century  after  its  foundation,  enumerates  a  capitol  or  fchool 

differences  between  them  are  occafioned  only  fide  of  which  was  occupied  by  the  front  of 

by  the  injuries  which  it  has  fuftained  from  the  palace,    and  another   by   the  church  of 

the  Turks.     Mahomet  the  Second  broke  the  St.  Sophia. 

under-jawof  oneof  the  ferpents  with  allroke  ="  Zeuxippus  was  an  epithet  of  Jupiter, 
of  his  battle-axe.  Thevenot,  1.  i.  c.  17.  and  the  baths  were  a  part  of  old  Byzantium. 
♦»  The  Latin  mme  CocMea  was  adopted  The  difficulty  of  afiigning  their  true  fituation 
by  the  Greeks,  and  very  frequently  occurs  in  has  not  been  felt  by  Ducange.  Hiftory  feems 
the  Byzantine  hiftory.  Ducange  Conft.  1.  ii.  toconneft  them  with  St.  Sophia  and  the  pa- 
c.  1.  p.  104.  lace  ;  but  the  original  plan,  inferted  in  Ban- 
s'' There  are  three  topographical  points  duri,  places  them  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
which  indicate  the  fituation  of  the  palace,  city,  near  the  harbour.  For  their  beauties, 
1.  The  ftair-cafe,  which  connefted  it  with  the  fee  Chron.  Pafchal,  p.  28;,  and  Gyllius  de 
Hippodrome,  or  Atmeidan.  2.  A  fmall  ar-  Byzant.  1.  ii.  c.  7.  Chriftodorus  (fee  Anti- 
tificial  port  on  the  Propontis,  from  whence  quitat.  Conft.  1.  vii.)  compofed  infcriptions 
there  was  an  eafy  afcent,  by  a  flight  of  mar-  in  verfe  for  each  of  the  ftatues.  He  was  a 
ble  fteps,  to  the  gardens  of  the  palace.  3.  Theban  poet  in  genius  as  well  as  in  birth  : 
The  Augufteum  was  a.  fpacious  court,    one  Bsotum  in  craifo  jurares  aere  natum. 

Vol.  IL•  D  of 
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^  YVH  ^     "^  learning,  a  circus,  two  theatres,  eight  public,  and  one  hundred 

V. — > '    and  fifty-three  private,    baths,    fifty-two  porticoes,    five  granaries, 

eight  aquedudls  or  refervoirs  of  water,  four  fpacious  halls  for  the 
meetings  of  the  fenate  or  courts  of  juftice,  fourteen  churches,  four- 
teen palaces,  and  four  thoufand  three  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
houfes,  which,"  for  their  fize  or  beauty,  deferved  to  be  diftinguiihed 
from  the  multitude  of  plebeian  habitations  '\ 
Population.  The  populoufnefs  of  his  favoured  city  was  the  next  and  moil 
ferious  objed:  of  the  attention  of  its  founder.  In  the  dark  ages 
"which  fucceeded  the  tranflation  of  the  empire,  the  remote  and  the 
immediate  confequences  of  that  memorable  event  were  ftrangely 
confounded  by  the  vanity  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  credulity  of  the 
Latins  ".  It  was  aiferted,  and  believed,  that  all  the  noble  families 
of  Rome,  the  fenate,  and  the  equeftrian  order,  with  their  innu- 
merable attendants,  had  followed  their  emperor  to  the  banks  of  the 
Propontis  ;  that  a  fpurious  race  of  ftrangers  and  plebeians  was  left 
to  poiTefs  the  folitude  of  the  ancient  capital ;  and  that  the  lands  of 
Italy,  long  fince  converted  into  gardens,  were  at  once  deprived  of 
cultivation  and  inhabitants  '*.  In  the  courfe  of  this  hiftory,  fuch 
exaggerations  will  be  reduced  to  their  juft  value :  yet,  fmce  the 
growth  of  Conftantinople  cannot  be  afcribed  to  the  general  increafe 
of  mankind  and  of  induftry,  it  mufl:  be  admitted,  that  this  artificial 

'*  See  the  Notltia.     Rome  only  reckoned  ferved  in  their  own  language,  ihould  prefer 

J 780  large  houfes,  domus ;  but  the  word  mull  fiftion   to  truth,    and  loofe  tradition   to  ge- 

havc  had  a  more  dignified  fignification.     No  nuine  hiftory.     In  a  fingle  page  of  Codinus 

jw/ii/if  are  mentioned  at  Conftantinople.    Tive  we    may    deteft   twelve    unpardonable    mif- 

old  capital  confuted  of  424  ftreets,  dio  new  takes ;     the   reconciliation   of    Severus    and 

of  322.  Niger,  the  marriage  of  their  fon  and  daugh^ 

^^  Liutprand.  Legatio  ad  Imp.  Nicepho-  ter,  the  ficgc  of  Byzintium  by  the  Macedo- 

rum,    p.   1 53.      The    modern    Greeks   have  nians,     the   invafon    of  the    Gauls,    which 

ftrangely  disfigured  the  antiquities  of  Con-  recalled  Severus    to  Rome,    the  fixty   years 

ftantinople.     We  might  excufe  the  errors  of  which   elapfed  from  his  death  to  the  foun- 

{he  Turkiih   or   Arabian   writers ;    but  it  is  dation  of  Conftantinople,  i^c. 

fomewliat  aftoniihing,  that  the  Greeks,  who  ^^  Montefquieu,   Grandeur  et  Decadence 

iad  accefs  to  the  authentic  materials  pre-  des  Romains,  c.  17. 

colony 
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colony  was  railed  at  the  expence  of  the  ancient  cities  of  the  empire.     ^  ^^  -^  ^• 

A  V  11. 

Many  opulent  fenators  of  Rome,  and  of  the  Eaftern  provinces,  were 
probably  invited  by  Conftantine  to  adopt  for  their  country  the 
fortunate  fpot  which  he  had  chofen  for  his  own  refidence.  The 
invitations  of  a  mafter  are  fcarcely  to  be  diftinguiihed  from  com- 
mands;  and  the  liberality  of  the  emperor  obtained  a  ready  and 
cheerful  obedience.  He  bellowed  on  his  favourites  the  palaces  which 
he  had  built  in  the  feveral  quarters  of  the  city,  aifigned  them  lands 
and  penfions  for  the  fupport  of  their  dignity  ",  and  alienated  the 
demefnes  of  Pontus  and'Afia,  to  grant  hereditary  eftates  by  the  eafy 
tenure  of  maintaining  a  houfe  in  the  capital  ''^.  But  thefe  encou- 
ragements and  obligations  foon  became  fuperfluous,  and  were  gra- 
dually aboliihed.  Wherever  the  feat  of  government  is  fixed,  a  con- 
fiderable  part  of  the  public  revenue  will  be  expended  by  the  prince 
himfelf,  by  his  miniitei's,  by  the  officers  of  juftice,  and  by  the  do- 
meftics  of  the  palace.  The  moil  wealthy  of  the  provincials  will  be 
attracted  by  the  powerful  motives  of  intereil  and  duty,  of  amufe- 
ment  and  curiofity.  A  third  and  more  numerous  clafs  of  inha- 
bitants will  infenfibly  be  formed,  of  fei^vants,  of  artificers,  and  of 
merchants,  who  derive  their  fubfiftence  from  their  own  labour,  and 
from  the  wants  or  luxury  of  the  fuperior  ranks.  In  lefs  than  a  cen- 
tury, Conftantinople  difputed  with  Rome  itfelf  the  pre-eminence  of 
riches  and  numbers.     New  piles  of  buildings,  crowded  together  with 

''  Themift.  Orat.  iii.  p.  48.  edit.  Har-  nure,  may  be  found  among  the  Novelis  of 
douin.  Sozomen,  1.  ii.  c.  3.  Zofim.  1.  ii.  that  emperor  at  the  end  of  the  Theodofian 
p.  107.  Anonym.  Valefian.  p.  715.  If  we  Code,  torn.  vi.  nov.  12.  M.  de  Tillemont 
could  credit  Codiniis  (p.  10.),  Conftantine  (Hift.  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  371.)  has 
built  houfes  for  the  fenators  on  the  exaft  mo-  evidently  miftaken  the  nature  of  thefc  cllates. 
del  of  their  Roman  palaces,  and  gratified  With  a  grant  from  the  Imperial  demefnes, 
them,  as  well  as  himfcif,  with  the  pleafure  the  fame  condition  was  accepted  as  a  favour, 
of  an  agreeable  furprife  ;  but  the  whole  ftory  which  would  jullly  have  been  deemed  a  hard- 
is  full  of  fiftions  and  inconfillencies.  ihip,  if  it  had  been  impofed  upon  private 

s''  The  law  by  which  the  younger  Theo-  property. 
dolius,   in  tiie  year  438,    aboliihed  this  te- 

D  2  too 
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CHAP,    too  little  rejrard  to  health  or  convenience,  fcarcely  allowed  the  in- 

XVII.  ^  ^ 

*_—,,—_/  tervals  of  narrow  ftreets  for  the  perpetual  throng  of  men,  of  horfes,, 
and  of  carriages.  The  allotted  fpace  of  ground  was  infufficient  to 
contain  the  increallng  people  ;  and  the  additional  foundations,  which,, 
on  either  fide,  were  advanced  into  the  fea,  might  alone  have  com- 
pofed  a  very  confidei'able  city  *^ 

Privileges.  The  frequent  and  regular  diftributions  of  wine  and  oil,  of  corn  or 

bread,  of  money  or  proviiions,  had  almoffc  exempted  the  poorer  ci- 
tizens of  Rome  from  the  neceflity  of  labour.  The  magnificence  of 
the  firil  Csefars  was  in  fome  meafure  imitated  by  the  founder  of 
Conftantinople  '' :  but  his  liberality,  however  it  might  excite  the 
applaufe  of  the  people,  has  incurred  the  cenfure  of  pofterity.  A 
nation  of  legiflators  and  conquerors  might  aflert  their  claim  to  the 
harvefts  of  Africa,  which  had  been  purchafed  with  their  blood  ;  and 
it  was  artfully  contrived  by  Auguftus,  that,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
plenty,  the  Romans  ihould  lofe  the  memory  of  freedom.  But  the 
prodigality  of  Conftantine  could  not  be  excufed  by  any  confideration 
either  of  public  or  private  intereft ;  and  the  annual  tribute  of  corn 
impofed  upon  Egypt  for  the  benefit  of  his  new  capital,  was  applied 
to  feed  a  lazy  and  infolent  populace,  at  the  expence  of  the  hufband- 
men  of  an  induftrious  province  ".  Some  other  regulations  of  this 
emperor  are  lefs  liable  to  blame,  but  they  are  lefs  deferving  of  notice. 

5'  The  pa/lages  of  Zofimus,  of  Eunapius,  daily  allowance  of  the  city  confifted  of  eight 

ofSozomen,  and  of  Agathias,  which  relate  myriads  of  cnry    which  we  may  either  tranf- 

to  the  increafe  of  buildings  and  inhabitants  late  with   Vale/ius    by    the    words   modii   of 

at    Conftantinople,    are   coUefted    and    con-  corn,  or  confider  as  expreflive  of  the  number 

nefted   by    Gyllius    de  Byzant.    1.  i.    c.  3.  of  loaves  of  bread. 

Sidonius   ApoUinaris   (in  Panegyr.  Anthem.  "    See   Cod.   Theodof.     1.  xiii.   and  xiv. 

56.    p.   290.    edit.    Sirmond)    defcribcs    the  and    Cod.    Juftinian.    Ediil.   xii.     torn.    ii. 

moles  that  were  puihed  forwards  into  the  fea;  p.  648.    edit.    Genev.       See   the    beautiful 

they  conhfted  of  the  famous  Puzzolan  fand,  complaint  of  Rome  in  the  poem  of  Claudian 

which  hardens  in  the  water.  de  Bell.  Gildonico,  ver.  46-  64. 

'*  Sozomen,  1.  ii.  c.  3.     Philoftorg.  1.  ii.  Cum  fubiit  par  Roma  mihi.divifaque  fumfit 

e.g.     Codin.  Antiquitat.   Conft.   p.   ?.      It         .^quales  aurora  togas ;  ^gyptia  rura 
appears  by  Socrates,    1.  ii.    c.  13,    that  the         In  partem  ceiTerc  novam. 
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He  divided  Conftantinople  into  fourteen  regions  or  quarters 
nified  the  public  council  with  the  appellation  of  Senate  '",  commu- 
nicated to  the  citizens  the  privileges  of  Italy  ''\  and  beftowed 
on  the  rifmg  city  the  title  of  Colony,  the  firft  and  moil  favoured 
daughter  of  ancient  Rome.  The  venerable  parent  ftill  maintained 
the  legal  and  acknowledged  fupremacy,  which  was  due  to  her  age, , 
to  her  dignity,  and  to  the  remembrance,  of  her  former  greatnefs '"'. 

As  Conftantine  urged  the  progrefs  of  the  work  with  the  impa-  Dedication,, 

A  D.  ?!o 
tience  of  a  lover,  the  walls,  the  porticoes,  and  the  principal  edifices  or  334, 

were  completed  in  a  few  years,  or,    according  to  another  account, 

m  a  few  months  **:  but  this  extraordinary  diiigeuce  ihould  excite  the 

lefs 


*"  The  regions  of  Conftantinople  are  men- 
tioned in  the  code  of  Juftinian,  and  particu- 
larly defcribed  in  tiie  Notitia  of  the  younger 
Theodofius ;  but  as  the  four  lall  of  them  are 
not  included  within  the  wall  of  Conftantine, 
it  may  be  doub  ed  whether  this  divifion  of 
the  city  Ihould  be  referred  to  the  founder. 

^'  Senatum  conftituit  fecundi  ordinis  ;  Cla- 
jwvocavit.  Anonyn.  Valefian.  p.  715.  The 
fenators  of  old  Rome  were  ftiled  ClariJJimi. 
See  a  curious  note  of  Valefuis  ad  Ammian. 
Marcellin.  xxii.  9.  From  the  eleventh  epi- 
ftle  of  Julian,  it  Ihould  feem  that  the  place 
of  fenator  was  confidered  as  a  burthen,  rather 
than  as  an  honour:  but  the  Abbe  de  la 
Bletterie  (Vie  de  Jovien,  torn.  ii.  p.  371.) 
has  /hewn  that  this  epiftle  could  not  relate  to 
Conftantinople.  Might  we  not  read,  inftead 
of  the  celebrated  name  of  '^vI'j.-.tmc,  the  ob- 
fcure  but  more  probable  word  ΒισαιΟ/,νοκ  ? 
Bifanthe  or  Rhcedeftus,  now  Rhodofto,  was 
a  fmall  maritime  city  of  Thrace.  See  Ste- 
phan.  Byz.  de  Urbibus,  p.  225.  and  Cellar. 
Geograph.  torn.  i.  p.  S49. 

"  Cod.  Theodof.  1.  xiv.  13.  The  Com- 
mentary of  Godefroy  (torn.  v.  p.  220.)  is 
long,  but  perplexed  ;  nor  indeed  is  it  eafy  to 
afcertain  in  what  the  Jus  Italicum  could  con- 


fift,  after  the  freedom  of  the  city  had  been 
communicated  to  the  whole  empire. 

'3  Julian  (Orat.  i.  p.  8.)  celebrates  Con- 
ftantinople as  not  lefs  fuperior  to  all  other 
cities,  than  fhe  was  inferior  to  Rome  itfelf. 
His  learned  commentator  (Spanheim,  p.  75, 
76.)  juftines  this  language  by  feveral  parallel 
and  contemporary  inftances.  Zofimus,  as 
well  as  Socrates  and  Sozomen,  flouriihed 
after  the  divifion  of  the  empire  between  the 
two  fons  of  Theodofius,  which  eftablilhed  a 
perfeft  equality  between  the  old  and  the 
new  capital. 

'■■''  Codinus  (Antiquitat.  p.  8.)  afirnis,  that 
the  foundations  of  Conftantinople  were  laid 
in  the  year  of  the  world  5837  (A.  D.  329), 
on  the  26th  of  September,  and  that  the  city 
was  dedicated  the  11th  of  May  5838  (A.  D. 
330).  He  connefts  thefe  dates  with  feveral 
charafteriftic  epochs,  but  they  contradiil  each 
other;  the  authority  of  Codinus  is  of  little 
weight,  and  the  fpace  which  he  alligns  muft 
appear  infufficient.  The  term  of  ten  years 
is  given  us  by  Julian  (Orat.  i.  p.  8.),  and 
Spanheim  labours  to  eftablifli  the  truth  of  it 
(p.  69—75),  by  the  help  of  two  paflages 
from  Themiftius  (Orat.  iv.  p.  58.)  and  Phi- 
loftorgius  (1.  ii.  c.  9.),  which  form  a  period 

from 
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^  γνίτ  ^"  ^^^^  admiration,  fince  many  of  the  buildings  were  finifhed  in  fo 
hafty  and  Imperfeft  a  manner,  that,  under  the  fucceeding  feign,  they 
were  preferved  with  difficulty  from  impending  ruin  ''.  But  while 
they  difplayed  the  vigour  and  freihnefs  of  youth,  the  founder  pre- 
pared to  celebrate  the  dedication  of  his  city  ^^.  The  games  and 
largefles  which  crowned  the  pomp  of  this  memorable  feftival  may 
eafily  be  fuppofed :  but  there  is  one  circumftance  of  a  more  Angular 
and  permanent  nature,  which  ought  not  entirely  to  be  overlooked. 
As  often  as  the  birth-day  of  the  city  returned,  the  ftatuc  of  Conftan- 
tine,  framed,  by  his  order,  of  gilt  wood,  and  bearing  In  its  right- 
hand  a  fmall  image  of  the  genius  of  the  place,  was  ereded  on  a 
triumphal  car.  The  guards,  carrying  wliite  tapers,  and  clothed 
in  their  richeft  apparel,  accompanied  the  folemn  proceffion  as  it 
moved  through  the  Hippodrome.  When  it  was  oppofite  to  the  throne 
of  the  reigning  emperor,  he  rofe  from  his  feat,  and  with  grateful 
reverence  adored  the  memory  of  his  predeceflbr  ^'.  At  the  feftival 
of  the  dedication,  an  ed'iCt,  engraved  on  a  column  of  marble,  be- 
ftowed  the  title  of  Second  or  New  Rome  on  the  city  of  Conftan- 
tine  ^^.  But  the  name  of  Conftantinople  *'  has  prevailed  over  that 
honourable  epithet;  and,  after  the  revolution  of  fourteen  centuries, 
ftill  pepetuates  the  fame  of  its  author  ''°.  j,, 

from  the  ye?'-^324  to  the  year  334.     Modern  lemont,  and  the  other  friends  of  Conflantine, 

critics  are  divided  concerning  this   point  of  who  are  oftended  with  the  air  of  Paganiftn 

chronology,    and   their  different   fentiments  which  feems  unworthy  of  a  Chriftian  prince, 

are  very  accurately   difcufled   by  Tillemont,  had  a   right  to  confider  it  as  doubtful,  but 

Hift.  des  Empereurs,   tom.  iv.  p.  619—625.  they  were   not  aiithorifed   to  omit  the  men- 

65  Themiilius,   Orat.  iii.   p.   47.     Zofim.  tion  of  it. 

I.  ii.   p.    108.     Conftantine  himfelf,  in   one  '''^   Sozomen,  1.  ii.  c.  z.     Ducange    C.  P. 

of   his    laws    (Cod.    Thecd.  1.    ,\v.  tit.   i.),  1.  i.  c.  6.     Vclut  ipfius  Roma;  filiam,  is  the 

betrays  his  impatience.  e.xprcffion  of  Auguftin  de  Civitat.   Dei,    1.  ν 

*     Cedrenus  and  Zonaras,  faithful  to  the  c.  25. 

mod-e  of  fuperftition  which  prevailed  in  their  '9  Eutropius,   1.  x.  c.  8.    Julian.  Orat.  i. 

own  times,  aflureus,  that  Conftantinople  was  p.  8.     Ducange  C.  P.  1.  i.  c.  5.     The  name 

confecrated  to  the  Virgin  Mother  of  God.  of  Conftantinople  is  extant  on  the  med.al5  of 

''■'  The  earlieft  and  moft  complete  accv,unt  Conllantine. 

of  this  extraordinary  ceremony  may  te  found  7'^   The  lively  Fontenelle   (Dialogues  des 

in  the  Alexandrian  Chronicle,  p.  285.    Til-  Morts,   xii.)  atiedb  to  deride  the  vanity  of 

2  huHian 
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The  foundation  of  a  new  capital  is  naturally  connedled  with  the  ^  AL^  P• 
eftabliihment  of  a  new  form  of  civil  and  military  adminiftration.  > — -v— — .» 
The  diilindl  view  of  the  complicated  fyftem  of  policy,  introduced  vemment 
by  Diocletian,  improved  by  Conftantine,  and  completed  by  his 
immediate  fucceflbrs,  may  not  only  amufe  the  fancy  by  the  fmgular 
picture  of  a  great  empire,  but  will  tend  to  illuftrate  the  fecret  and 
internal  caufes  of  its  rapid  decay.  In  the  purfuit  of  any  remarkable 
inftitution,  we  may  be  frequently  led  into  the  more  early  or  the  more 
recent  times  of  the  Roman  hiilory ;  but  the  proper  limits  of  this 
enquiry  will  be  included  within  a  period  of  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty  years,  from  the  acceiTion  of  Conftantine  to  the  publication  of 
the  Theodofian  code  ' ' ;  from  which,  as  well  as  from  the  Notitia  of 
the  eaft  and  weft '-,  we  derive  the  moft  copious  and  authentic  in- 
formation of  the  ftate  of  the  empire.  This  variety  of  objefls  will 
fufpend,  for  fome  time,  the  courfe  of  the  narrative ;  but  the  inter- 
ruption will  be  cenfured  only  by  thofe  readers  who  are  infenfible  to 
the  importance  of  laws  and  manners,  w^hile  they  perufe,  with  eager 
curiofity,.  the  tranfient  intrigues  of  a  court,  or  the  accidental  event 
of  a  battle. 

The  manly  pride  of  the  Romans,  content  with  fubftantial  power,  Hierarchy  of 
had  left  to  the  vanity  of  the  eaft  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  often- 
human  ambition,  and   feems  to  triumph  in  '"  The  Theodofian  code  was  promulgated 
the  difappointment   of  Conftantine,    whofe     A.  D.  438.     See  the  Prolegomena  of  Gode- 
immortal  name  is  now  loft  in  the  vulgar  ap-     froy,  c.  i.  p.  185. 

pellation  of  Jftambol,  a  Turkiih  corrup-  '*  Pancirolus,  in  his  elaborate  Commen- 
tion  of  Elf  ττ,\,  OT'.Aif.  Yet  the  original  name  tary,  afiigns  to  the  Notitia  a  date  almoft 
is  Hill  preferved,  1.  By  the  nations  of  Eu-  firailar  to  that  of  the  Theodofian  code  ;  but 
rope.  2.  By  the  modern  Greeks.  3.  By  his  proofs,  or  rather  conjeftures,  are  ex- 
the  Arabs,  whofe  writings  are  diffufed  over  tremely  feeble.  I  Ihould  be  rather  inclined 
the  wide  extent  of  their  conquefts  in  Afia  to  place  this  ufeful  work  between  the  final 
.ind  Africa.  See  d'Herbelot  Eibliotheque  divifion  of  the  empire  {A.  D.  395),  and  the 
Orientale,  p.  275.  4.  By  the  more  learned  fuccefsful  invafion  ofGaul  by  the  Barbarians 
Turks,  and  by  the  empeior  himfelf  in  his  (A.D.  407).  See  Hiftoire  des  anciens  Peu- 
public  mandates.  Cantemir's  Hiftory  of  the  pies  de  I'Europe,  torn.  vii.  p•  40. 
Othman  Empire,  p.  51. 

tatious. 
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^  ίί,^τ  ^'    tatlous  greatnefs  ".     But  when  they  ΙοΛ  even  the  femblance  of  thofe 
virtues  which  were  derived  from  their  ancient  freedom,  the  fimpli- 
clty  of  Roman  manners  was  infenribly  corrupted  by  the  ftately  affec- 
tation of  the  courts  of  Afia.     The  diftindtions  of  pcrfonal  merit  and 
influence,  fo  confpiciious  in  a  repubhc,  fo  feeble  and  obfcure  under  a 
monarchy,  were  aboUfhed  by  the  defpotifm  of  the  emperors;  who 
fubftituted  in  their  room  a  fevere  fubordination  of  rank  and  office, 
from  the  titled  flaves  who  were  feated  on  the  fteps  of  the  throne,  to 
the  meaneft  inftruments   of   arbitrary  power.       This  multitude   of 
abjeit  dependents  was  intereiled  in  the  fupport  of  the  aftual  govern- 
ment, from  the  dread  of  a  revolution,  which   might  at   once   con- 
found their  hopes,  and  intercept  the  rev>rard  of  their  fervices.•     In  this 
divine  hierarchy  (for  fuch  it  is  frequently  ftyled),  every  rank  was 
marked  with  the  moft  fcrupulous  exadtnefs,  and  its  dignity  was  dif- 
played  in  a  variety  of  trifling  and  folemn  ceremonies,  which  it  was 
a  ftudy  to  learn,  and  a  facrilege  to  negled  '^     The  purity  of  the 
Latin  language, was  debafed,  by  adopting,  in  the  intercourfe  of  pride 
and  flattery,  a  profufion  of  epithets,    which  TuUy  would  fcarcely 
have  underftood,    and  Λvhich  Auguftus   would  have  rejedted   with 
indignation.     The  principal  officers  of  the  empire  were  faluted,  even 
by  the  fovereign  himfelf,  with  the  deceitful  titles  of  your  Sincerity^ 
your  Gravity^    your  Excelkjtcy,    your   Eminence,   your  fubllme  and 
ivonderfid  Magititude,    your   illufirmis   and  magnificent   Highnefs ". 
The  codicils   or  patents   of  their  oflice  were   curioufly  emblazoned 

"^    Scilicet    externae   fuperbix   fueto,    non  nian,  the  father  of  his  Dhjinity,  thus  conti- 

erat   notitia  nofiri    (perhaps   ηοβην);    apud  nues  :  Siquisigitur  indebitum  fibi  locum  ufur- 

quos  vis  Imperii  valet,    inania  tranfmittun-  paverit,  nulla  fe  ignoratione  dcfendat ;  fitque 

tur.     Tacit.  Annal.  xv.  31.     The  gradation  plane  facrikgii  reus,    qui  diiiina   pra;cepta 

from  the  ftyle  of  freedom  and  fimplicity,   to  neglexerit.      Cod.    Theod.     1.     vi.     tit.    v. 

that  of  form  and  fervitude,  may  be  traced  in  le'g.  2. 
the  Epiilles  of  Cicero,  of  Pliny,  and  of  Sym-         'i  Confult  the  Notitia  Digniiafum,  at  the 

■machus.  end    of  the    Theodofian    Code,     toni.   vi. 

'^  The  emperor  Gratian,  after  confirming  p.  316. 

£.  la^-v  gf  precedency  publiilied  by  Valenti- 

with 
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Vith  fuch  emblems  as  were  beft  adapted  to  explain  its  nature  and    ^  ha  p. 

high   dignity;    the  image  or  portrait  of  the   reigning  emperors;  a    ' -^ — ' 

triumphal  car ;  the  book  of  mandates  placed  on  a  table,  covered  Avith 
a  rich  carpet,  and  illuminated  by  four  tapers ;  the  allegorical  figures 
of  the  provinces  which  they  governed;  or  the  appellations  and 
ftandards  of  the  troops  whom  they  commanded.  Some  of  thefe 
official  enfigns  were  really  exhibited  in  their  hall  of  audience  ;  others 
preceded  their  pompous  march  whenever  they  appeared  in  public ; 
and  every  circumftance  of  their  demeanour,  their  drefs,  their  orna- 
ments, and  their  train,  was  calculated  to  infpire  a  deep  reverence  -  - 
for  the  reprefentatives  of  fupreme  majefty.  By  a  philofophic  ob- 
ferver,  the  fyftem  of  the  Roman  government  might  have  been 
miftaken  for  a  fplendid  theatre,  filled  with  players  of  every  charader 
an-d  degree,  Avho  repeated  the  language,  and  imitated  the  paiTions  of 
their  original  model  "*. 

All  the  magiftrates  of  fufficient  importance  to  find  a  place  in  the  Three  ranks 
general  ftate  of  the  empire,  were  accurately  divided  into  three  °  "■°^°^^• 
clafles.  I.  The  Iliii^rious.  2.  The  SpeElabtles^  οτ  RefpeBable :  And 
3.  The  ClariJJimt ;  whom  we  may  tranilate  by  the  word  Honourable. 
In  the  times  of  Roman  fimplicity,  the  lail-mentioned  epithet  was 
ufed  only  as  a  vague  expreffion  of  deference,  till  it  became  at  length 
the  peculiar  and  appropriated  title  of  all  who  were  members  of  the 
fenate  ",  and  confequently  of  all  who,  from  that  venerable  bodj^, 
were  feledled  to  govern  the  provinces.  The  vanity  of  thofe  who, 
from  their  rank  and  office,  might  claim  a  fuperior  diftindlion  above 
the  reft  of  the  fenatorial  order,  was  long  afterwards  indulged  with 
the   new   appellation  of  Rcfpc5lable :  but  the   title  of  Illiiflrious  was 

'*  Pancirolus  ad  Notitiam  utriufque  Im-         '7  In  the  Pandeils,  which  may  be  refer- 

perii,  p.  39.     But  his  explanations  are  ob-  red  to  the  reigns  of  the   Antonines,    Cla- 

fcure,  and  he  does  not  fufficiently  diftinguifh  riffimus  is  the  ordinary  and  legal  title  of  a 

the   painted    emblems    from    the    elFeilive  fenator. 
enfigns  of  office. 

Vol.  II.  Ε  always 
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^  Yv^  ^     always  referved  to  fome  eminent  perfonages  who  were  obeyed  or  rc- 

*- — V '    vercnced  by  the  two  fubordinate  claiTes.     It  was  communicated  only, 

L  To  the  confuls  and  patricians;  II.  To  the  Prictorian  prsefeds, 
with  the  prasfeds  of  Rome  and  Conftantinople  ;  III.  To  the  mailers 
general  of  the  cavalry  and  the  infantry ;  and,  IV.  To  the  feven  mi- 
nifters  of  the  palace,  who  exercifed  their  facred  fundions  about  the 
peribn  of  the  emperor  ^^  Among  thofe  illuftrious  magiftrates  who 
were  efteemed  co-ordinate  with  each  other,  the  feniority  of  appoint- 
ment gave  place  to  the  union  of  dignities  ''.  By  the  expedient  of 
honorary  codicils,  the  emperors,  who  were  fond  of  multiplying  their 
favours,  might  fometimes  gratify  the  vanity,  though  not  the  ambi- 
tion, of  impatient  courtiers  '^°, 
The  confuls.  I.  As  long  as  the  Roman  confuls  were  the  firft  magiftrates  of  a 
free  ftate,  they  derived  their  right  to  power  from  the  choice  of  the 
people.  As  long  as  the  emperors  condefcended  to  difguife  the  fervi- 
tude  which  they  impofed,  the  confuls  were  ftill  eledled  by  the  real 
or  apparent  fuffrage  of  the  fenate.  From  the  reign  of  Diocletian, 
even  thefe  veftiges  of  liberty  were  abolifhed,  and  the  fuccefsful  can- 
didates who  were  invefted  with  the  annual  honours  of  the  confulihip, 
affeiled  to  deplore  the  humiliating  condition  of  their  predeceffors. 
The  Scipios  and  the  Catos  had  been  reduced  to  folicit  the  votes  of  ple- 
beians, to  pafs  through  the  tedious  and  expenfive  forms  of  a  popular 
eledion,  and  to  expofe  their  dignity  to  the  fhame  of  a  public  refufat ; 
while  their  own  happier  fate  had  referved  them  for  an  age  and  govern- 
ment in  which  the  rewards  of  virtue  were  affigned  by  the  unerring  wif- 
dom  of  a  gracious  fovereign  ".     In  the  epiftles  which  the  emperor  ad- 

"  Paiicirol.  p.  12-17.     ]  have  not  taken  trated  with  equal  prolixity  by  their  Icirned 

any  notice  of  the  two  inferior  ranks,  Perfec-  interpreter, 

tij/imus,  and  Egregius,  which  were  given   to         *^   Cod.  Tlieod.  1.  vi.  tit.  xxii. 
many  perfons,  who   were  not  raifed  tq  tlie         *'  Aufonius  (in  Gratiarum  Aftione)  bafely 

fenatorial  dignity.  expatiates  on   this  unworthy  topic,  which  is. 

'9  Cod.Theodof.  1.  vi.  tit.  vi.     The  rules  managed  by  Mamertinus  (Panegyr.  Vet.  xi. 

of  precedency  are  afcertained  with  the  moll  16.  19.)  with   fomewhat  more  freedom  and 

jMiniite  accuracy  by  the  emperors,  and  illiii-  ingenuity, 

dreifed 
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dreflfed  to  the  two  confuls  eledt,  it  was  declared,  that  they  were  created 
by  his  fole  authority  '*.  Their  names  and  portraits,  engraved  on  gilt 
tablets  of  ivory,  were  difperfed  over  the  empire  as  preients  to  the  pro- 
vinces, the  cities,  the  magiilrates,  the  fenate,  and  the  people  *'.  Their 
folemn  inauguration  was  performed  at  the  place  of  the  Imperial  refi- 
dence  ;  and  during  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years,  Rome 
was  conftantly  deprived  of  the  prefence  of  her  ancient  magiilrates  '*. 
On  the  morning  of  the  firft  of  January,  the  confuls  affumed  the  enfigns 
of  their  dignity.  Their  drefs  was  a  robe  of  puqile,  embroidered  in  filk 
and  gold,  and  fometimes  ornamented  with  coftly  gems  *'.  On  this 
folemn  occafion  they  were  attended  by  the  moft  eminent  officers  of 
the  ftate  and  army,  in  the  habit  of  fenators;  and  the  ufelefs  fafces, 
armed  with  the  once  formidable  axes,  were  borne  before  them  by 
the    lidors  ^*.     The   proceffion    moved   from   the   palace  "'    to    the 


C  Η  .^  P. 

XVII. 


"  Cum  de  Confulibus  in  annum  creandis, 
folus  meciim  volutarem  .  .  .  te  Confulem 
et  defignavi,  et  declaravi,  et  priorem  nun- 
cupavi :  are  fome  of  the  expreffions  employed 
by  the  emperor  Gratian  to  his  prsccptor  the 
poet  Aufonius. 

*>  Immanefque  ....  denies 

Qui  fefti  ferroin  tabulas  auroqae  micantes, 
Infcripti  rutilum  coelato  Confule  nomen 
Per  proceres  etvulgus  eant. 

Claud,  in  ii  Conf.  Stilichon.  456. 

Montfaucon  has  reprefented  fome  of  thefe 
tablets  or  dypticks ;  fee  Supplement  a  I'An- 
tiquite  e.xpliquee,   torn.  iii.   p.  220. 

**  Confule  laetatur  poft  plurima  fxculavifo 
Pallanteus  apex  :  agnofcunt  roftra  curules 
Auditas  quondam  proavis :   defuetaque  cin- 

git 
Regius  auratis  Fora  fafcibus  Ulpia  lifcor. 
Claudian  in  vi  Conf.  Honorii.  643. 

From  the  reign  of  Carus  to  the  fixth  conful- 
ihip  of  Honorius,  there  was  an  interval  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  years,  during  which 


the  emperors  were  always  abfent  from  Rome 
on  the  firft  day  of  January.  See  the  Chro- 
nologic de  Tillemont,  torn.  iii.  iv.  and  v. 

'  See  Claudian  in  Conf.  Prob.  et  Olybrii 
178,  &c.  and  in  iv  Conf.  Honorii,  585,  &c.; 
though  in  the  latter  it  is  not  eafy  to  feparate 
the  ornaments  of  the  emperor  fiom  thofe  of 
the  conful.  Aufonius  received,  from  the  li- 
berality of  Gratian,  a  I'cfiis  palmata,  or 
robe  of  llatc,  in  which  the  figure  of  the  em- 
peror Conflantius  was  embroidered. 

'^  Cernis  et  armorum  proceres  legumque  po- 
tentcs : 
Patricios  fumunt  habitus ;  et  more  Gabino 
Difcolor  incedit  legio,  pofitilque  parumper 
Bellorum  fignis,  fequitur  vexiila  Quirini. 
Liilori  cedunt  aquilae,  ridetque  togatus 
Miles,  et  in  mediis  ciFulget  curia  caftris. 


Claud,  in  iv  Conf.  Honorii 


'  V 


'  firiiiafque  procu!  radiareytY^jfj. 

In  Conf.  Prob.  229. 

"    See  Valefius  ad  .4mmiaii.  Marceliin. 
1.  xxii.  c.  7. 


Ε    2 


Forum, 
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CHAP.     Forum,  or  principal  fquare  of  the  city;  where  the  confuls  afcendcd 
»„    -.-  _/    their  tribunal,  and  feated  themfelves  in  the  curule  chairs,  which  were 
framed  after  the  fafliion  of  ancient  times.     They  immediately  excr- 
cifed  an  adl  of  juriillidlion,  by  the  manumiflion  of  a  flave,  who  was 
brought  before  them  for  thai  purpofe ;  and  the  ceremony  was  in- 
tended to  reprefent  the  celebrated  adion   of  the  elder  Brutus,  the 
author  of  liberty  and  of  the  confullhip,  when  he  admitted  among 
his  fellow-citizens  the  faithful  Vindex,  who  had  revealed  the  confpi- 
racy  of  the  Tarquins  ^\     The  public   feftival  was  continued  during: 
feveral  days  in  all  the  principal  cities ;  in  Pvome,  from  cuftom ;  in• 
Conftantinople,  from  imitation;  in  Carthage,  Antioch,  and  Alexan- 
dria, from  the  love  of  pleafure  and  the  fuperfluity  of  wealth  ''.     In 
the   two  capitals   of   the   empire  the  annual   games  of  the  theatre,, 
the    circus,    and   the  amphitheatre  5°,    coil    four  thoufand  pounds- 
of  gold,  (about)   one  hundred  and  fixty  thoufand  pounds  fterling : 
and  if  fo  heavy  an  expence  furpaffed  the  faculties  or  the  inclination 
of  the  magiftrates  themfelves,  the  fum  was  fupplied  from  the  Impe- 
rial treafury  ''.     As  foon  as  the  confuls  had  difcharged  thefe  cuftomary 
duties,  they  were  at  liberty  to  retire  into  the  fliade  of  private  life, 
and  to  enjoy,  during  the   remainder  of  the   year,  the   undifiurbed 
contemplation  of  their  own  greatnefs.     They  no  longer  prefided  in 
the   national  councils ;  they  no  longer   executed   the  refolutions   of 
peace  or  war.     Their  abilities  (unlefs  they  were  employed  in  more 
effedlive  offices)  were  of  little  moment ;  and  their  names  ferved  only 

*'  Aufpice  mox  lasto  fonuit  clamore  tribunal ;  andria,  fed  Treviri  Principis  beneficio.     Au- 

Te  faftos  ineunte  quater  ;  folemnia  ludit  fonius  in  Grat.  Aftione. 

Omina  libertas  :  dedudlum  \indice  morem  *"  Claudian    (in   Conf.   Mall.  Theodori, 

Lex  fervat,  famulufquc  jugo  laxatus  herili  279 — 331•)  defcribes,  in  a  lively  and  fanciful 

Ducitur,  et  grato  remeat  fecurior  iilu.  manner,    the  various  games  of  the   circus, 

Claudian  in  iv  Conf.  Honorii,  61 1.  the  theatre,  and  the  amphitheatre,  exhibited 

S9  Celebrant  quidem  folemnes  irtos  dies,  by  the   new  confuJ.    The    fanguinary  com- 

omnes  ubique  urbes  qua  fub  legibus  agant ;  bats  of  gladiators   had  already  been  prohi- 

et   Roma  de   more,    ct  Conftantinopolis  de  bited. 

imitatione,    et  Antiochia  pro  luxu,  et  dif-  5'  Procopius  in  Kill.  Arcana^  c.  26. 

cir.fta  Carthago,   et   domus  fluminis  Alex- 

3  ^^ 
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as  the  legal  date  of  the  year,  in  which  they  had  filled  the  chair  of  ^  ^  {\  ^• 
Marius  and  of  Cicero.  Yet  it  was  ftill  felt  and  acknowledged,  in  v- — , — -/ 
the  laft  period  of  Roman  fervitude,  that  this  empty  name 
might  be  compared,  and  even  preferred,  to  the  polTelTion  of 
fuhftantial  power.  The  title  of  conful  was  ftill  the  moft  I'plen- 
did  objedl  of  ambition,  the  nobleft  reward  of  virtue  and  loyalty. 
The  emperors  themfelves,  who  difdained  the  faint  fhadow  of  the 
republic,  were  confcious  that  they  acquired  an  additional  fplen- 
dour  and  majefty  as  often  as  they  aflumed  the  annual  honours  of  the 
confular  dignity  5'. 

The  proudeft  and  moft  perfect  feparation  which  can  be  found  in   The  patri- 

.  cians. 

any  age  or  country,  between  the  nobles  and  the  peopie,  is  perhaps 
that  of  the  Patricians  and  the  Plebeians,  as  it  was  eftabliihed  in  the 
firft  age  of  the  Roman  republic.  AVealth  and  honours,  the  offices 
of  the  ftate,  and  the  ceremonies  of  religion,  were  almoft  cxclufively 
poiTefled  by  the  former  ;  who  preferving  the  purity  of  their  blood 
with  the  moft  infulting  jealoufy  ",  held  their  clients  in  a  condition 
of  fpecious  vailiilage.  But  thefe  diftin£llon?,  fo  incompatible  with 
the  fpirit  of  a  free  people,  were  remo\'ed,  after  a  long  ftruggle,  by 
the  perfevering  eftcrts  of  the  Tribunes.  The  moft  aiilive  and  iivc" 
cefsful  of  the  Plebeians  accumulated  Avealth,  afpired  to  honours,  dc- 
ferved  triumphs,  contradied  alliances,  and,  after  fome  generations, 
aflumed  the  pride  of  ancient  nobility  ^^     The  Patrician  families,  on 

the 

9'  In  Confulatu  hcnos  fine  labore  fufcipi-  and  Plebeians  were  prohibited  by  the  laws  of 

tur.      (Mamerlin   in   Panegyr.    Vet.    xi.   2.)  the   XII  Tables;    and   the    uniform   opera- 

This  exalted  idea  of  the  confuliliip  is   bor-  tions  of   human   nature  may  atteil  that  riie 

rowed  from   an   Oration   (iii.  p.    107.)  pro-  cuftom   furvived  the  law.     See  in  Livy  (iv.. 

nounced   by  Julian   in   the   fervile   court  of  1-6.),    the  pride   of  family   urged   by   the 

Conftantius.     See   the   Abbe   de  la  Bleterie  coniul,   and   the  rights  of  mankind  aiTerted 

(Memoires    de    I'Academie,    torn.    xxiv.    p.  by  the  tribune  Canuieius. 

289.),   who  delights  to  purfue  the  veliiges  of  ''*  See  the  animated  piftures  drawn  by  Sal- 

the  old  conftitution,  and  who  fometimes  finds  ^^^'  i"  t^e  Jugurthine  war,  of  the  pride  of 

them  in  his  copious  fancy.  ^^^  nobles,    and  even  of  the  virtuous    Me- 

9^  Intermarriages   between  the  Patricians  teH^-S  who  was  unable   to  brook  the  idea 

th.u 
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the  other  hand,  whofe  original  number  was  never  recruited  till  the 
end  of  the  commonwealth,  either  failed  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of 
nature,  or  were  extinguiflied  in  fo  many  foreign  and  domeftic  wars, 
or,  through  a  want  of  merit  or  fortune,  infenhbly  mingled  with  the 
mafs  of  the  people  ''.  Very  few  remained  who  could  derive  their 
pure  and  genuine  origin  from  the  infancy  of  the  city,  or  even  from 
that  of  the  republic,  when  Csefar  and  Auguftus,  Claudius  and 
Vefpafian,  created  from  the  body  of  the  fenate  a  competent  number 
of  new  Patrician  families,  in  the  hope  of  perpetuating  an  order, 
which  was  ftill  conlldered  as  honourable  and  facred  ^\  But  thefe 
artificial  fupplies  (in  which  the  reigning  houie  was  always  included) 
were  rapidly  fwept  away  by  the  rage  of  tyrants,  by  frequent  revolu- 
tions, by  the  change  of  manners,  and  by  the  intermixture  of  nations  '^• 
Little  more  was  left,  when  Conftantine  afcended  the  throne,  than  a 
vague  and  imperfsit  tradition,  that  the  Patricians  had  once  been  the 
firfl  of  the  Romans.  To  form  a  body  of  nobles,  whofe  influence 
may  reftrain,  while  it  fecures  the  authority  of  the  monarch,  would 


that  the  honour  of  the  confulfliip  lliould  be 
beiiowed  on  the  obfcure  merit  of  his  lieute- 
nant Maiius  (c.  64.).  Two  hundred  years 
before,  the  race  of  the  Metelli  thcmfelves 
were  confounded  among  the  Plebeians  of 
Rome ;  and  from  the  etymology  of  their 
name  of  Crecilius,  there  is  reafon  to  believe 
that  thofe  haughty  nobles  derived  their  origin 
from  a  futler. 

9  In  the  year  of  Rome  800,  very  few  re- 
mained, not  only  of  the  old  Patrician  fami- 
lies, but  even  of  thofe  which  had  been  cre- 
ated by  Casfar  and  Auguftus.  (Tacit.  An- 
nal.  xi.  25.)  The  family  of  Scaurus  (a 
branch  of  the  Patrician  .^Emilii)  was  de- 
graded fo  low  that  his  father,  who  exercifed 
the  trade  of  a  charcoal-merchant,  left  him 
only  ten  flaves,  and  fomewhat  !efs  than  three 
hundred  pounds  fterling.  (Valerius  M:i,xi- 
jnus,    ].  iv.  c.  4.  n.     11.,   Aurel.    Viiilor  in 


Scauro.)  The  family  was  faved  from  obli- 
vion by  the  merit  of  the  fon. 

^*  Tacit.  Annal.  xi.  25.  Dion  Caflius, 
1.  lii.  p.  693.  The  virtues  of  Agricola,  who 
was  created  a  Patrician  by  the  emperor  Ve- 
fpafian, ,  reflected  honour  on  that  ancient 
order ;  but  his  anceftors  had  not  any  claim 
beyond  an  Equeftrian  nobility. 

"  This  failure  would  have  been  ahnoft 
impoffible  if  it  were  true,  as  Cafaubon  com- 
pels Aureliiis  Viiflor  to  affirm  (ad  Sueton.  in 
Caifar.  c.  42.  See  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  203. 
and  Cafaubon.  Comment,  p.  220.),  that  Ve- 
fpafian created  at  once  a  thoufand  Patrician 
families.  But  this  extravagant  number  is 
too  much  even  for  the  whole  Senatorial  or- 
der, unlefs-we  lliould  include  all  the  Roman 
knights  who  were  dillinguifhcd  by  the  per- 
million  of  wearing  the  laticlave.    . 

have 
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have  been  very  inconiiftent  with  the  chara£ler  and  policy  of  Con-  CHAP, 
ftantine;  but  had  he  ferioufly  entertained  liich  a  defign,  it  might  » — -v — — ' 
have  exceeded  the  meafure  of  his  povi-er  to  ratify,  by  an  arbitrary 
edia:,  an  inftitution  which  muft  expe£t  the  fandlion  of  time  and  of 
opinion.  He  revived,  indeed,  the  title  of  Patricians,  but  he  re- 
vived it  as  a  perfonal,  not  as  an  hereditary  diftindlion.  They  yielded 
only  to  the  tranfient  fuperiority  of  the  annual  confuls ;  but  they  en- 
joyed the  pre-eminence  over  all  the  great  officers  of  ftate,  with  the 
moft  familiar  accefs  to  the  perfon  of  the  prince.  This  honourable 
rank  was  beftowed  on  them  for  life;  and  as  they  were  ufually  favour- 
ites, and  minifters  who  had  grown  old  in  the  Imperial  court,  the  true 
etymology  of  the  word  was  perverted  by  ignorance  and  flatter)^ ;  and 
the  Patricians  of  Conftantine  were  reverenced  as  the  adopted  Fathets 
of  the  emperor  and  the  republic  '^ 

II.  The  fortunes  of  the  Prsetorian  prafcdls  were  eflentially  different  The  Pi^to- 
from  thofe  of  the  confuls  and  patricians.  The  latter  faw  their  an-  fefts. 
cient  greatnefs  evaporate  in  a  vain  title.  The  former,  rifing  by  de- 
grees from  the  moft  humble  condition,  were  inverted  with  the  ci^il 
and  military  adminiftration  of  the  Roman  world.  From  the  reign 
of  Severus  to  that  of  Diocletian,  the  guards  and  the  palace,  the  laws 
and  the  finances,  the  armies  and  the  provinces,  were  entrufted  to 
their  fuperintending  care ;  and,  like  the  Vizirs  of  the  Eaft,  they 
held  with  one  hand  the  feal,  and  with  the  other  the  ftandard,  of  the 
empire.  The  ambition  of  the  prxfefts,  always  formidable  and  fome- 
times  fatal  to  the  mailers  whom  they  ferved,  was  fupported  by  the 
ilrength  of  the  Praetorian  bands ;  but  after  thofe  haughty  troops 
had  been  weakened  by  Diocletian,  and  finally  fupprefied  by  Con- 
ftantine, the  prjefedls,  who  furvived  their  fall,  were  reduced  without 
difficulty  to  the  flation  of  ufeful  and  obedient  minifters.  When  they 
were  no  longer  refponfible  for  the  fafety  of  the  emperor's  perfonj^ 

»3  Zorimus,  ].  ii.  p.  ii8.  j  and  Godefroyad  Cod.  Theodof.  1.  vi.  tit.  vi. 

they 
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.<:  Η  Λ  P.    ^ll^;y  i-efin-ned  the  iurlfdi<Slion  which  they  had  hitherto  claimed  and 
X\  II.  .  ο  J  J 

«. — -V- »  cxcrcifed  ΟΛ'εΓ  all  the  departments  of  the  palace.  They  were  de- 
prived by  Coaftantine  of  all  military  command,  as  foon  as  they  had 
ceafed  to  lead  into  the  field,  under  their  immediate  orders,  the  flower 
of  the  Roman  troops ;  and  at  length,  by  a  fmgular  revolution,  the 
captains  of  the  guards  were  transformed  into  the  civil  magiftratcs  of 
the  proA'inces.  According  to  the  plan  of  government  inilituted  by 
Diocletian,  the  four  princes  had  each  their  Praetorian  praefedl ;  and, 
after  the  monarchy  was  once  more  united  in  the  perfon  of  Conilan- 
tine,  he  ftill  continued  to  create  the  fame  number  of  four  pre- 
fects, and  entrufted  to  their  care  the  fame  provinces  which  they 
already  adminiftered.  i.  The  prjefedl  of  the  Eafl:  ftretched  his 
am.ple  jurifdicllon  into  the  three  parts  of  the  globe  which  were  fub- 
jcd  to  the  Romans,  from  the  catai-a£ts  of  the  Nile  to  the  hanks  of 
the  Phafis,  and  from  the  mountains  of  Thrace  to  the  frontiers  of 
Perfia.  2.  The  important  provinces  of  Pannonia,  Dacia,  Macedo- 
nia, and  Greece,  once  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  prsfeft  of 
lllyricum.  3.  The  power  of  the  pra^fedl  of  Italy  was  not  confined 
to  the  country  from  whence  he  derived  his  title ;  it  extended  o\tx 
the  additional  territory  of  Rhjetia  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 
over  the  dependent  iflands  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  over  that  part 
of  the  continent  of  Africa  which  lies  between  the  confines  of  Cyrene 
and  thofe  of  Tingitania.  4.  The  prxfecil  of  the  Gauls  compre- 
hended under  that  plural  denomination  the  kindred  provinces  of 
Britain  and  Spain,  and  his  authority  was  obeyed  from  the  wall  of 
Antoninus  to  the  fort  of  Mount  Atlas  ". 

After  the  Praetorian  prsefeds  had  been  difmifled  from  all  military 
command,  the  civil  fundtions  which  they  were  ordained  to  exercife 

99  Zofimus,  1.  ii.  p.  109,  110.     If  we  had  frequently  have  been  perplexed  amidft  the 

jiot  fortunately  pofleiled  this  fatisfailory   ac-  copious  details  of  the  Code,  and  the  circunv 

count  of  the  divifion  of  the  power  and  pro-  llantial  minutenefs  of  the  Notitia. 
vinces  of  the  Fritorian  prsfeifts,  we  ihould 

over 
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over  fo  many  fubjed  nations,  were  adequate  to  the  ambition  and  ^  ^,j^  P• 
abilities  of  the  moil  confummate  minifters.  To  their  wildom  was 
committed  the  fupreme  adminiilration  of  juftice  and  of  the  finances, 
the  two  objedls  which,  in  a  ftate  of  peace,  comprehend  almoil  all  the 
refpeftive  duties  of  the  fovereign  and  of  the  people ;  of  the  former, 
to  proteil  the  citizens  who  are  obedient  to  the  laws ;  of  the  latter, 
to  contribute  the  fhare  of  their  property  which  is  required  for  the 
expences  of  the  ftate.  The  coin,  the  highways,  the  pofts,  the 
granaries,  the  manufaftures,  whatever  could  intereft  the  public  pro- 
fperlty,  was  moderated  by  the  authority  of  the  Prxtorian  pra:fe£l:s. 
As  the  immediate  reprefentatives  of  the  imperial  majefty,  they  were 
empowered  to  explain,  to  enforce,  and  on  fome  occafions  to  modify, 
the  general  edia:s  by  their  difcretionary  proclamations.  They  watched 
OA^er  the  conduct:  of  the  provincial  governors,  removed  the  negligent, 
and  inflifted  puniihments  on  the  guilty.  From  all  the  inferior  ju- 
rifdidlions,  an  appeal  in  every  matter  of  importance,  either  άλάΐ  or 
criminal,  might  be  brought  before  the  tribunal  of  the  pr^efedt :  but 
his  fentence  was  final  and  abfolute ;  and  the  emperors  themfelves 
refufed  to  admit  any  complaints  againft  the  judgment  or  the  inte- 
grity of  a  magiftrate  whom  they  honoured  with  fuch  unbounded 
confidence  '°°.  His  appointments  were  fuitable  to  his  dignity  '°' ; 
and  if  avarice  was  his  ruling  paffion,  he  enjoyed  frequent  opportu- 
nities of  colletSting  a  rich  harveft  of  fees,  of  prefents,  and  of  perqui- 
fites.     Though  the  emperors  no  longer  dreaded  the  ambition  of  their 

'""  See  a  law  of  Conftantine  himfelf.     A  of    the   ancient   diilators.       Pandeil.    I.  i. 

prasfeftis  autem  prstorio  provocare  non  fini-  tit.  xi. 

mus.     Cod.  Jufbinian.  l.vii.  tit.  Ixii.  leg.  19.  '°'  When  Juilinian,  in  the  exhaulled  con- 

Charifius,  a  lawyer  of  the  time  of  Conftan-  dition  of  the  empire,  inllituted  a  Prietorian 

tine  (Heinec.  Hift.  Juris  Romani,  p.  349.),  prsfeft  for  Africa,  he  allowed  him  a  falary 

Λvho  admits  this  law  as  a  fundamental  prin-  of     one   hundred    pounds  of  gold.      Cod. 

ciple  of  jurifprudence,  compares  the  Prseto-  Juftinian.    1.  i.    tit.  xxvii.  leg.  i. 
rian   prsfefts    to  the  mailers   of  the   horfe 

Vol.  II.  F  priefeds, 
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The  prrefea» 
of  Rome  and 
Conftanti- 
noplc. 


prsefe(fi:s,  they  were  attentive  to  counterbalance  the  power  of  this• 
great  office  by  the  uncertainty  and  fliortnefs  of  its  duration  '°'. 

From  their  fuperior  importance  and  dignity,  Rome  and  Conftan- 
tinople  were  alone  excepted  from  the  jurifdidlion  of  the  Prcetorian 
prxfeds.  The  immenfe  fize  of  the  city,  and  the  experience  of  the 
tardy,  inefFe£lual  operation  of  the  laws,  had  furniflied  the  policy  of 
Auguftus  with  a  fpecious  pretence  for  introducing  a  new  magiftratc, 
who  alone  could  reftrain  a  fervile  and  turbulent  populace  by  the 
ftrong  arm  of  arbitrary  power  '°\  Valerius  MeiTalla  \vas  appointed 
the  firft  prrefecl  of  Rome,  that  his  reputation  might  countenance  fo 
invidious  a  m.eafure  :  but,  at  the  end  of  a  few  days,  that  accom- 
pliihed  citizen  '°''  refigned  his  office,  declaring  \"ith  a  fpirit  worthy 
of  the  friend  of  Brutus,  that  he  found  himfelf  incapable  of  exer- 
cifmg  a  power  Incompatible  with  public  freedom  '°\  As  the  fenfc 
of  liberty  became  lefs  exquifite,  the  advantages  of  order  w^ere  more 
clearly  underftood  ;  and  the  prefect,  who  feemed  to  have  been  de- 
figned  as  a  terror  only  to  flaves  and  vagrants,  was  permitted  to  extend 


"*  For  tills,  and  (he  other  dignities  of 
the  empire,  it  may  be  fufficient  to  refer  to 
the  ample  commentaries  of  Pancirolus  and 
Godefroy,  who  have  diligently  collefted  and 
accurately  digeftcd  in  their  proper  order  all 
the  legal  and  hillorical  materials.  From 
thofe  authors,  Dr.  Howell  (Hiftory  of  the 
World,  vol.  ii.  p.  24 — 77.)  had  deduced  a 
very  diftindt  abridgment  of  the  Hate  of  the 
Roman  empire. 

'°'  Tacit.  Annal.  vi.  11.  Eufeb.  in 
Chron.  p.  155.  Dion  Caifius,  in  the  ora- 
tion of  Maecenas  (1.  vii.  p.  675.),  defcribes 
the  prerogatives  of  the  pra;feil  of  the  city  as 
they  v.'ere  ellablilhed  in  his  own  time. 

'"♦  The  fame  of  Meflalla  has  been  fcarcely 
equal  to  his  merit.  In  the  earlieft  youth  he 
was  recommended  by  Cicero  to  the  friendfliip 
of  Brutus.     He  followed  the  ftandard  of  the 


republic  till  it  was  broken  in  the  fields  of 
Philippi  :  he  then  accepted  and  deferved  the 
favour  of  the  rooft  moderate  of  the  conquer- 
ors ;  and  uniformly  ailerted  his  freedom  and 
dignity  in  the  court  of  Auguilus.  The  tri- 
umph of  IVTe/Talla  was  juftilied  by  the  con- 
quell  of  Aquitain.  A?  an  orator,  hedifputed 
the  palm  of  eloquence  with  Cicero  himfelf. 
Meffalla  cultivated  e\'ery  mufe,  and  was  the 
patron  of  every  man  of  genius.  He  fpent 
his  evenings  in  philofophic  converfation  with 
Horace  ;  affumed  his  place  at  table  between 
Delia  and  Tibullus ;  and  amufed  his  leifure  by 
encouraging  the  poetical  talents  of  young 
Ovid. 

'"s  Incivilem  effe  poteiiatem  contclans, 
fays  the  tranfiaior  of  Eufebius.  Tacitus  cx- 
prell'es  the  fame  idea,  in  other  words :  qaali 
nefcius  exercendi. 

his 
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his  civil  and  criminal  iurlfdiilion  o\rev  the  equeftrian  and  noble  fa-    C  Η  A  p. 

.                      xvn. 
inilies  of  Rome.     The  prcetors,   annually  created  as  the  judges  of  < „ ' 

law  and  equity,  could  not  long  dilpute  the  pofTeffion  of  the  Forum 
with  a  vigorous  and  permanent  magiftrate,  v^dio  was  ufually  admit- 
ted into  the  confidence  of  the  prince.  Their  courts  were  deferted, 
their  number,  which  had  once  fludluated  between  twelve  and 
eighteen  '°\  was  gradually  reduced  to  two  or  three,  and  their  im- 
portant funftions  were  confined  to  the  expenlive  obligation  *"'  of 
exhibiting  games  for  the  amufement  of  the  people.  After  the  office 
of  Roman  confuls  had  been  changed  into  a  vain  pageant,  which  Avas 
rarely  difplayed  in  the  capital,  the  prsefeits  afllimed  their  vacant 
place  in  the  fenate,  and  were  foon  acknowledged  as  the  ordinary 
prefidents  of  that  venerable  alTembly.  They  received  appeals  from 
the  diftance  of  one  hundred  miles  ;  and  it  was  allowed  as  a  principle 
of  jurifprudence,  that  all  municipal  authority  was  derived  from  them 
alone  '°*.  In  the  difcharge  of  his  laborious  employment,  the  go- 
vernor of  Rome  was  affifted  by  fifteen  officers,  fome  of  Avhom  had 
been  originally  his  equals,  or  even  his  fuperiors.  The  principal 
departments  were  relative  to  the  command  of  a  numerous  Avatch 
eftabliihed  as  a  fafeguard  againil  fires,  robberies,  and  nodlurnal  dif- 
orders  ;  the  cuftody  and  diftribution  of  the  public  allowance  of  corn 
and  provifions  ;  the  care  of  the  port,  of  the  aquedudls,  of  the  com- 
mon fewers,  and  of  the  navigation  and  bed  of  the  Tyber ;    the  in- 

'"*    See  Lipfius,    ExcurfLis  D.   ad   i   lib.  ""'    Quidquid  igitur  intra  urbem  admit- 

Tacit.  Annal.  titur,  ad  P.  U.  videtur  pertinere  ;  fed  et  iiquid 

'"''    Heineccii  Element.   Juris  Civilis   fe-  intra    centefimum    milliariuni.       Ulpian    in 

cund.  ordinem  Pandect,   tcm.  i.  p.  -o.     See  Pandeft.   1.  i.   tit.  xiii.  n.  i.      He  proceeds 

likewife    Spanheim    de   Ufu    Numifmatum,  to  enumerate  ttie  various  offices  of  the  prs- 

tom.  ii.    diflertat.  x.    p.  119.     In  the  year  fe£t,  who,    in  the  Code  of  Juftinian   (1.  i. 

4150,    Marcian    publiihed    a  law,    that  /iree  tit.  xxxix.    leg.   3.),    is  declared  to  precede 

citizens  fhould  be  annually  created  Pr.-etors  of  and  command  all  city  magiHrates,  fine  inju- 

Conftantinople  by  the  choice  of  the  fenate,  rid  ac  detrimento  honoris  alieni. 
but  with  their  own  confent.     Cod.  Juftinian. 
2.  i,  tit.  xxxix.   leg.  2. 

ΐ  C  fpedion 
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*XVn  ^"  Φ^*^^°"  <^f  the  markets,  the  theatres,  and  of  the  private  as  well  as 
^'  -V  — >  public  works.  Their  vigilance  enfured  the  three  principal  objects  of 
a  regular  police,  fafety,  plenty,  and  cleanlincfs  ;  and  as  a  proof  of 
the  attention  of  government  to  preferve  the  fplendour  and  ornaments 
of  the  capital,  a  particular  infpedlor  was  appointed  for  the  ftatues ; 
the  guardian,  as  it  Λvere,  of  that  inanimate  people,  which,  according 
to  the  extravagant  computation  of  an  old  writer,  was  fcarcely  infe- 
rior in  number  to  the  living  inhabitants  of  Rome.  About  thirty 
y6ars  after  the  foundation  of  Conftantinople,  a  fimilar  magiftrate  was 
created  in  that  rifmg  metropolis,  for  the  fame  ufes,  and  with  the 
fame  powers.  A  perfeii  equality  was  eftabliflied  between  the  dig- 
nity of  the  itvo  municipal,  and  that  of  the  β/ur  prsetorian,  pras- 
feds  ">». 
The  procon-        Thofe  who,  in  the  Imperial  hierarchy,  were  diftinguifhed  by  the 

fuls,  vice-  •  r  r  7  ι       r• 

pracfcfts,  &c.  title  of  RefpeElabley  formed  an  intermediate  clafs  between  the  illnf- 
tr'ious  prsefedts  and  the  honoiirable  magiftrates  of  the  provinces.  In 
this  clafs,  the  proconfuls  of  Afia,  Achaia,  and  Africa,  claimed  a  pre- 
eminence, which  was  yielded  to  the  remembrance  of  their  ancient 
dignity ;  and  the  appeal  from  their  tribunal  to  that  of  the  prxfedts 
was  almoft  the  only  mark  of  their  dependence  "°.  But  the  civil 
government  of  the  empire  was  diftributed  into  thirteen  great  dio- 
ceses, each  of  which  equalled  the  juft  meafure  of  a  powerful  king- 
dom. The  firft  of  thefe  diocefes  was  fubjeft  to  the  jurifdidlion  of  the 
count  of  the  eaft ;  and  we  may  convey  fome  idea  of  the  importance 
and  variety  of  his  fundtions,  by  obferving,  that  fix  hundred  appa- 

'<^5  Befides  our  ufual  guides,  wa  may  ob-  "°  Eunapius  affirms,  that  the  proconful 
ferve,  that  Felix  Cantelorius  has  written  a  of  Afia  was  independent  of  the  prsfeft  ; 
feparate  treatife,  De  Pra;fe£lo  Urbis  ;  and  which  mud,  however,  be  underftood  with 
that  many  curious  details  concerning  the  po-  fome  allowance:  the  jurifdiflion  of  the  vice- 
lice  of  Rome  and  Conftantinople  are  con-  praefeft  he  moll  afluredly  difclaimed.  Pan- 
tained  in  the  fourteenth  book  of  the  Theo-  cirolus,  p.  16 1 . 
dofian  Code. 

ritors 
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ritors,  who  would  be  ftyled  at  prefent  either  fecretaries,  or  clerks,    C  Η  A  i>. 

....  xvif. 

or  uflicrs,  or  meiTengers,  were  employed  in  his  immediate  office'".    \__-^^— _/ 

The  place  of  Augiiflal  prafcB  of  Egypt  was  no  longer  filled  by  a 
Roman  knight ;  but  the  name  waj  retained  ;  and  the  extraordinary 
pov/ers  which  the  fituation  of  the  country,  and  the  temper  of  the 
inhabitants,  had  once  made  indifpenfable,  were  ilill  continued  to  the 
governor.  The  eleven  remaining  diocefes,  of  Afiana,  Pontica,  and 
Thrace  ;  of  Macedonia,  Dacia,  and  Pannonia  or  Weftern  Illyricum  ; 
of  Italy  and  Africa ;  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain ;  were  governed 
by  tweh^^e  vica-rs^  or  v'ice-prafe£is^'^^\  whofe  name  fufficiently  explains 
the  nature  and  dependence  of  their  office.  It  may  be  added,  that 
the  lieutenant-generals  of  the  Roman  armies,  the  military  counts 
and  dukes,  who  will  be  hereafter  mentioned,  were  allowed  the  rank 
and  title  of  ReJpeElable. 

As  the  fpirit  of  jealoufy  and  oftentation  prevailed  in  the  councils  The  gover- 
of  the  emperors,  they  proceeded  with  anxious  diligence  to  divide  the  provinces, 
fubftance  and  to  multiply  the  titles  of  power.  The  vail  countries 
which  the  Roman  conquerors  had  united  under  the  fame  iimpie  form 
of  adminiftration,  were  imperceptibly  crumbled  into  minute  frag- 
ments ;  till  at  length  the  whole  empire  was  diftributed  into  one 
hundred  and  fixteen  provinces,  each  of  which  fupported  an  expen- 
five  and  fplendid  eftabliihment.  Of  thefe,  three  were  governed  by 
proconfiils^  thirty-feven  by  cofifulars,  five  by  corrc5lors^  and  feventy- 
one  by  prefidents.  The  appellations  of  thefe  magiitrates  Avere  dif- 
ferent ;  they  ranked  in  fucceffive  order,  the  enfigns  of  their 
dignity  were  curioufly  varied,  and  their  fituation,  fiom  acci- 
dental circumftances,  might  be  more  or  lefs  agreeable,  or  advan- 


"'  The  proconful  of  Africa  had  four  hun-  ='=  In  Italy   there  was  likewife  the  Vicar 

dred  apparitors  ;    and  they  all  received  large  of  Rome,     it  has  been  much  difputed,  whe- 

falaries,  either  from  the  trcafury  or  the  pro-  ther  his  jurifdidtion    meafurcd  one  hundred 

vince.     See  Pancirol.  p.  26,  and  Cod.  Juili-  miles  from  the  city,  or  whether  it  ftretched 

nian.  1.  xii.  tit.  Ivi,  Ivii.  over  the  ten  fouthcrn  provinces  of  Italy. 

6  tageous. 
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C  Η  A  P.    tageous.     But  tliey  were  all   (excepting  only  the  proconfuls)   alike 
t  '    /    includcil  in  the  clals  of  honourable  pcrlbns  ;    and  they  were  alike  en- 

irufted,  during  the  pleafure  of  the  prince,  and  under  the  authority 
of  the  pracfecls  or  their  deputies,  with  the  adminiftration  of  juftice 
and  the  finances  in  their  refpeftiA-e  diftrids.  The  ponderous  vo- 
lumes of  the  Codes  and  Panders  "^  would  furniih  ample  mate- 
rials for  a  minute  inquiry  into  the  fyftem  of  provincial  govern- 
ment, as  in  the  fpace  of  fix  centuries  it  was  improved  by  the  wifdom 
of  the  Roman  ftatefmen  and  laAvyers.  It  may  be  fufficient  for  the 
hiftorian  to  fele£t  two  fmgular  and  falutary  provifions  intended  to 
reftrain  the  abufe  of  authority,  i .  For  the  prefervation  of  peace  and 
order,  the  governors  of  the  provinces  were  armed  w^ith  the  fword  of 
juftice.  They  infli£ted  corporal  punilhments,  and  they  exercifed, 
in  capital  offences,  the  power  of  life  and  death.  But  they  were  not 
authorifed  to  indulge  the  condemned  criminal  with  the  choice  of  his 
own  execution,  or  to  pronounce  a  fentence  of  the  mildeft  ar.d  moft 
honourable  kind  of  exile.  Thefe  prerogatives  were  refer^^ed  to  the 
pra.'feds,  who  alone  could  impofe  the  heavy  fine  of  fifty  pounds  of 
gold :  their  vicegerents  were  confined  to  the  trifling  Λveight  of  a  fev»/• 
ounces  "*.  This  diftindion,  which  feems  to  grant  the  larger,  while 
it  denies  the  fmaller  degree  of  authority,  was  founded  on  a  veiy  ra- 
tional motive.  The  fmaller  degree  was  infinitely  more  liable  to  abufe. 
The  paffions  of  a  provincial  magiftratc  might  frequently  provoke  him 
into  afts  of  oppreffion,  which  affedled  only  the  freedom  or  the  for- 
tunes of  the  fubje£t ;  though,  from  a  pi'inciple  of  prudence,  perhaps 
of  humanity,  he  might  ftill  be  terrified  by  the  guilt  of  innocent  blood- 

"3    Among  the  works  of  the  celebrated  "■*    The  prefidents,    or  confulars,   coeld 

Ulpian,  there  was  one  in  ten   bouks,   con-  impofe  only  two  ounces ;    the  vice-pra;fefls, 

cerning  the  office  of  a  proconful,  whofe  du-  three  ;    the  proconfuls,    count    of  the  eaft, 

ties  in   the  moil  elTential   articles  were   the  and   prxfeft  of  Egypt,    fix.     See  Heineccii 

.fame  as  thofe  of  an  ordinary  governor  of  a  Jur.  Civil,  torn.  i.  p.  75.    Pandeil.  1.  xlviii, 

province.  t''•  •"^'^•  "•  8.      Cod.  Juftinian.  1.  i.  tit.  \vt, 

kg.  4.  6. 

It 
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ft  may  likewife  be  confidered,  that  exile,  confiderable  fines,  or  the  ^^^  ^* 
choice  of  an  eafy  death,  relate  more  particularly  to  the  rich  and.  the  <  „  * 
noble  ;  and  the  perfons  the  moil  expofed  to  the  avarice  or  i-efentment 
of  a  provincial  magiftrate,  were  thus  removed  fiom  his  obfcure  perfe- 
cution  to  the  more  auguft  and  impartial  tribunal  of  the  Prastoriars 
prsfedl.  2.  As  it  was  reafonably  apprehended  that  the  integrity  of 
the  judge  might  be  biafled,  if  his  intereft  was  concerned,  or  his  af- 
fediions  were  engaged  ;  the  ftiidteil  regulations  were  eilabliflied,  to 
exclude  any  perfon,  without  the  fpecial  difpenfation  of  the  emperor, 
from  the  government  of  the  province  where  he  was  born  "^  j  and 
to  prohibit  the  governor  or  his  fon  from  contrad;ing  marriage  with  a 
native  or  an  inhabitant"^;  or  from  purchafmg  flaves,  lands,  or 
houfes,  within  the  extent  of  his  jurifdidion  "^.  Notwithilanding 
thefe  rigorous  precautions,  the  emperor  Conftantine,  after  a  reign 
of  twenty-five  years,  ilill  deplores  the  A^enal  and  oppreffive  admini- 
ftration  of  juilice,  and  expreifes  the  Λvarmeft  indignation  that  the  au- 
dience of  the  judge,  his  difpatch  of  bufmefs,  his  feafonable  deIayεi 
and  his  final  fentence,  were  publicly  fold,  either  by  himfelf  or  by 
the  officers  of  his  court.  The  continuance,  and  perhaps  the  im- 
punity, of  thefe  crimes,  is  attefted  by  the  repetition  of  impotent  laws^, 
and  ineffediual  menaces•"^. 

'*'  Ut  nulli  patriie  fuas  adminiilratio  iirre  Conftantiiie  to- Jufdn.     From  this  prohibit 

fpeciali  principis  permiiTu  permittatur.    Cod.  tion,  which  is  extended  to  the  meaneft  officers 

Jaftinian.   1.  i.  tit.  xli.      This  law  was   firft  of  the  goiernor,    they  except  only  clothes 

enaited  by  the  emperor  Marcus,  .after  the  re-  and  provLfions.      The  purchafe  within  five - 

bellion   of  Caffius    (Dion.    1.  Ixxi.).      The  years  may  be  recovered  ;  after  which,  on  in- 

fame  regulation  is  obferved  in  China,  with  formation,  it  devolves  to  the  treafury. 
equal  ilriclnefs  and  with  equal  effeft.  "^    Ce.Tent  rapaces  jam  nunc  oScialium 

"'    Pandeil.  L  xxiii.    tit.   ii.    n.   3S.   57.  manus ;  ceflenr,  inquam  ;  nam  fi  moniti  noa 

6.^.  ceflaverint,   gladiis  prscidentur,  &c.      Cod. 

""  In  jure  contineMir,  ne  quis  in  admini-  Theod.  1.  i.  tit.  vii.  leg.  i.     Zeno  enafted, 

Sratione  conllitutus  aliquid  compararet.   Cod.  that  all  governors  fliould  remain  in  the  pro- 

Theod.  1.  viii.  tit.  .xv.  leg.  i.     This  maxim  vince,  to  anfwer  any  accufations,  fifty  days 

of  common  law  was  enforced  by  a  feries  of  after  the  expiration   of  their  power.     Cod. 

cdidls  (fee  the  remainder  of  the  title)   from  JuHinian.  1.  ii.  tit.  xlix.  leg.  1, 

.All, 
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c  Η  Λ  Γ.         ^\ii  jiie  ch'il  magiilrates  were  drawn  from  the  profeffion  of  the 

Λ  V 1 1. 

V .^~y^    hiw,     The.cekbratefl  Inftitutes  of  Juftinian  are  addreffed  to  the  youth 

iion  ofihe  of  his  dominions,  Λvho  had  devoted  themfelves  to  the  ftudy  of  Ro- 
man jurifprudence;  and  the  fovereign  condefcends  to  animate  their 
dihgence,  by  the  aflurance  that  their  ikill  and  ability  would  in  time 
"be  rewarded  by  an  adccjuate  iliare  in  the  government  of  the  repub- 
lic "".  The  rudiments  of  this  lucrative  fcience  were  taught  in  all 
the  confiderable  cities  of  the  eaft  and  Aveft;  but  the  moft  famous 
fchool  was  that  of  Berytus  '*°,  on  the  coail  of  Phoenicia  ;  which 
flouriihed  above  three  centuries  from  the  time  of  Alexander  Severus, 
the  author  perhaps  of  an  inftitution  fo  advantageous  to  his  native  coun- 
try. After  a  regular  courfe  of  education,  which  lafted  five  years, 
the  fludents  difperfed  themfelves  through  the  provinces,  in  fearch  of 
fortune  and  honours ;  nor  could  they  want  an  inexhauftible  fupply  of 
bufmefs  in  a  great  empire,  already  corrupted  by  the  multiplicity  of 
laws,  of  arts,  and  of  Aaces.  The  court  of  the  Praetorian  pra;fe(3; 
of  the  eaft  could  alone  furniih  employment  for  one  hundred  and  fifty 
advocates,  fixty-four  of  whom  were  diftinguiihed  by  peculiar  privi- 
leges, and  two  were  annually  chofen  with  a  Hilary  of  fixty  pounds 
of  gold,  to  defend  the  caufes  of  the  treafury.  The  firft  experiment 
was  made  of  their  judicial  talents,  by  appointing  them  to  &3.  occa- 
fionally  as  afleflbrs  to  the  magiftrates;  from  thence  they  were  often 
raifcd  to  prefide  in  the  tribunals  before  which  they  had  pleaded. 
They  obtained  the  government  of  a  province ;  and,  by  the  aid  of 
merit,  of  reputation,  or  of  favour,  they  afcended,  by  fucceflive  fteps, 

"5    Summa  igitur  ope,    et  alacri   lludio  •"  The  fplendor  of  the  fchool  of  Berytus, 

has  leges  noftras  accipite  ;    et  vofmetipfos  fie  which   preferved   in    the    eaft    the    language 

erudites  oftendite,   ut   fpes   vos   pulcherrima  and  jurifprudence  of  the  Romans,  may  be 

foveat;    toto  legitime  opere  perfefto,    poiTe  computed  to  have  lafted  from  the  third  to 

etiam  noftram  rempublicam  in  partibus  ejus  the  middle  of  the  fixth  century.     Heinecc. 

vobis  credendis  gubernari.     Juftinian  in  pro-  Jur.  Rom.  Hift.  p•  35  1  —  356. 
em.  Inftitutionum. 

to 
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to  the  ΊΙΙηβήοίη  dignities  of  the  ftate  '".  In  the  pradice  of  the  bar,  ^  HA  P. 
thefe  men  had  confidered  rcafon  as  the  inilrument  of  difpute  ;  tlicy  u— v— -^ 
interpreted  the  laws  according  to  the  didtates  of  private  intereil: ;  and 
the  ilime  pernicious  habits  might  ftill  adhere  to  their  charaders  in  the 
pubUc  adminiftration  of  the  ftate.  The  honour  of  a  liberal  profeflion 
has  indeed  been  vindicated  by  ancient  and  modern  advocates,  who 
have  filled  the  moil  important  itations,  with  pure  integrity,  and  con- 
fummate  wifdom:  but  in  the  decline  of  Roman  jurifprudence,  the 
ordinary  promotion  of  lawyers  v/as  pregnant  with  mifchief  and  dif- 
grace.  The  noble  art,  which  had  once  been  preferved  as  the  facred 
inheritance  of  the  patricians,  was  Hillen  into  the  hands  of  freedmen 
and  plebeians'",  who,  with  cunning  rather  than  Λvith  fkill,  exercifed  a 
fordid  and  pernicious  trade.  Some  of  them  procured  admittance 
into  families  for  the  purpofe  of  fomenting  differences,  of  encouraging 
fuits,  and  of  preparing  a  harveft  of  gain  for  themfelves  or  their 
brethi-en.  Others,  reclufe  in  their  chambers,  maintained  the  gravity 
.of  legal  profeflbrs,  by  furnifliing  a  rich  client  with  fubtleties  to  con- 
found the  plainefi  truth,  and  with  arguments  to  colour  the  moil  un- 
juftifiable  pretenfions.     The  fplendid  and  popular  clafs  was  compofed 


■^"  As  in  a  former  period  I  liave  traced  the 
civil  and  military  promotion  of  Pertinax,  I 
ihall  here  infert  the  civil  honours  of  Mallius 
Theodorus.  1 .  He  was  dillinguiihed  by  his 
eloquence,  while  he  pleaded  as  an  advocate 
in  the  court  of  the  Prstorian  pra;fc(R:.  2.  He 
governed  one  of  the  provinces  of  Africa,  ei- 
ther as  prefident  or  confular,  and  deferved, 
by  his  adminiftration,  the  honour  of  a  brafs 
ftatue.  3.  He  was  appointed  vicar,  or  vice- 
pra:fe£l  of  Macedonia.  4.  Quseftor.  5.  Count 
of  the  facred  largefles.  6.  Pra;torisn  pr^- 
feO:  of  the  Gauls  ;  whilft  he  might  yet  be 
reprefented  as  a  young  man.  7.  After  a 
retreat,  perhaps  a  difgrace  of  many  years, 
which  Mallius  (confounded  by  fome  critics 
with  the  poet  Manilius,  fee  Fabricius  Bi- 
bliothec.  Latin.  Edit.  Erneft.  torn.  i.  c.  18. 

Vol.  ir. 


p.  501.)  employed  in  the  ftady  of  the  Gre- 
cian philofophy,  he  was  named  Pra.'toiian 
pra;feal  of  Italy,  in  the  year  397.  8.  While 
he  ftill  exercifed  that  great  office,  he  was 
created,  in  the  year  399,  conful  for  the 
Weft ;  and  his  name,  on  account  of  the  in- 
famy of  his  colleague,  the  eunuch  Eutropius, 
often  ftands  alone  in  the  Fafii.  9.  In  the 
year  408,  Mallius  was  appointed  a  fecond 
time  Prastorian  praefeft  of  Italy.  Even  in 
the  venal  panegyric  of  Claudian,  we  may 
difcover  the  merit  of  Mallius  Theodorus, 
who,  by  a  rare  felicity,  was  the  intimate 
friend  both  of  Symmachus  and  of  St.  Au- 
guftin.  See  Tillemont,  Hift.  des  Erap.  torn. 
V.  p.  mo — 1 114. 

'"  Mamertinus  in   Panegyr.  vet.  xi.  20. 
Afterius  apud  Photium,  p.  1500. 
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of  the  advocates,  who  filled  the  Forum  with  the  found  of  their  turgid 
and  loquacious  rhetoric.  Carelefs  of  fame  and  of  juftice,  they  are 
defcribed,  for  the  moft  part,  as  ignorant  and  rapacious  guides,  who 
condudted  their  clients  through  a  maze  of  expence,  of  delay,  and  of 
difappointment ;  from  whence,  after  a  tedious  feries  of  years,  they 
were  at  length  difmiffed,  when  their  patience  and  fortune  were  almoft 
exhaufted"^^ 

III.  In  the  fyftem  of  policy  introduced  by  Auguftus,  the  gover- 
nors, thofe  at  leail  of  the  Imperial  provinces,  were  invefted  with  the 
full  powers  of  the  fovereign  himfelf.  Minifters  of  peace  and  war,, 
the  diilribution  of  rewards  and  punifhments  depended  on  them  alone, 
and  they  fucceffively  appeared  on  their  tribunal  in  the  robes  of  civil 
magiftracy,  and  in  complete  armour  at  the  head  of  the  Roman- 
legions  "^  The  influence  of  the  revenue,  the  authority  of  law, 
and  the  command  of  a  military  force,  concurred  to  render  their 
power  fupreme  and  .abfolute  ;  and  whenever  they  were  tempted  to 
violate  their  allegiance,  the  loyal  province  which  they  involved  in 
their  rebellion,  was  fcarcely  fenfible  of  any  change  in  its  political 
ftate.  From  the  time  of  Commodus  to  the  reign  of  Conftantine, 
near  one  hundred  governors  might  be  enumerated,  \vho,  with 
various  fuccefs,  eredlcd  the  ftandard  of  revolt  ;  and  though  the 
innocent  were  too  often  facrificed,  the  guilty  might  be  fome- 
times  prevented,  by  the  fufpicious  cruelty  of  their  mafter  "'.     To 

'-5  The  curious  paflage  of  Ammianus  {I.     lieutenant  of  Britain  was  entrufted  with  the 
XXX.  c.  4.),   in  which  he  paints  the  manners     fame  powers  which  Cicero,  proconful  of  Ci- 


of  contemporary  lawyers,  affords  a  ftrange 
mixtu.'-e  of  found  fenfe,  falfe  rhetoric,  and 
extravagant  fatire.  Godefroy  (Prolegom.  ad 
Cod.Theod.  c.  i.  p.  185.)  fupports  the  hifto- 
rian  by  fimilar  complaints,  and  authentic  facts. 
In  the  fourth  century,  many  camels  might 
have  been  laden  with  law-boolis.  Eunapius 
in  Vet.  Edefii,  p.  72. 

"+  See  a  very  fplendid  e.xample  in  the  Life 
«f  Agricola,   particularly  c.  20,   21.     The 
2. 


licia,  had  exercifed  in  the  name  of  the  fenate 
and  people. 

'^^  The  Abbe  Dubos,  who  has  examined 
with  accuracy  (fee  Hiit.  de  la  Monarchic 
Franjoife,  torn.  i.  p.  41  — 100.  edit.  1742.) 
the  inftitutions  of  Auguftus  and  of  Conftan- 
tine, obferves,  that  if  Otho  had  been  put  to 
death  the  day  before  he  executed  his  confpi- 
racy,  Otho  would  now  appear  in  hiftory  as 
innocent  as  Corbulo. 

fecurc 
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fecure  his  throne  and  the  public  tranquillity  from  thefe  formidable 
fervants,  Conftantine  refolved   to  divide  the  military  from  the  civil 
adminiftration  ;  and  to  eilabliih,  as  a  permanent  and  profeifional  di- 
ftindion,  a  praduice  which  had  been  adopted  only  as  an  occafional 
expedient.     The  fupreme  jurifdidlion  exercifed  by  the  Prsetorian  prse- 
feds  over  the   armies  of  the  empire,   Avas   transferred  to   the   tv\O 
7naβers general  whom  he  inftituted,  the  one  for  the  cavalry,  the  other 
for  the  infanti-y;  and  though  each  of  thefe  ΊlluβrΊous   officers  w^as 
more  peculiarly  refponfible  for  the   difcipline  of  thofe  troops  which 
were  under  his  immediate  infpedion,  they  both   indifferently  com- 
manded in  the  field  the  feveral   bodies,  whether   of  horfe  or  foot, 
which  were  united  in  the  fame  army  '^*.     Their  number  was  foon 
doubled  by  the  divifion  of  the  eaft  and  w^eft ;  and  as  feparate  generals 
of  the  fame   rank  and  title  were  appointed  on  the  four  im.portant 
frontiers  of   the    Rhine,    of   the  Upper  and    the  Lower    Danube, 
and  of  the   Euphrates,  the   defence   of  the   Roman  empire  was   at 
length   committed  to  eight  mafters  general  of  the   cavalry  and  in- 
fantry.    Under  their  orders,  thirty-five  military  comm.anders  were 
ftationed   in  the   provinces :  three   in   Britain,  fix  in  Gaul,  one  in 
Spain,  one   in  Italy,  five  on  the   Upper,  and   four  on   the   Lower 
Danube  ;  in  Afia  eight,  three   in  Egypt,  and  four  in  Africa.     The 
titles  oi  counts,  and  dukes '-\  by  Avhich   they  were  properly  difiin- 
guiihed,  have  obtained  in  modern  languages  fo  very  different  a  fenfe, 
that  the  ufe  of  them  may  occafion  fome  furprife.     But  it  fhould  be 
recoUeded,  that  the  fecond  of  thofe  appellations  is  only  a  corruption 
of  the  Latin  word,  which  was  indifcriminately  applied  to  any  mili- 

"•^  Zofimus,    1.  ii.   p.   no.      Before  the  and  the  codes,  we  muil  have  recourfe  to  the 

end  of  the  reign  of  Conftantiiis,  the  magiflri  Notitia    for   the   exaft   knowledge  of  their 

militum  were  already  increafed  to  four.     See  number    and  ftations.      For  the   inllitution, 

Valefius  ad  Ammian.  1.  xvi.  c.  7.  rank,  privileges,  &c.  of  the  counts   in  ge- 

"7  Though  the  military  counts  and  dukes  neral,    fee  Cod.   Theod.  1.  vi.   tit.   xli— xx. 

are   frequently  mentioned,    both    in  hiilory  with  the  Commentary  of  Godefioy. 

G  2  tary 
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^  xvn  ^  ^'^^'  chief.  All  thefe  provincial  generals  were  therefore  duies ;  but 
v^ — -V— — »  no  more  than  ten  among  them  were  dignified  with  the  rank  of  coiinti 
or  companions,  a  title  of  honour,  or  rathei•  of  favour,  which  had 
been  recently  invented  in  the  court  of  Conftantine.  A  gold  belt  was 
the  enfign  which  dillinguifhed  the  office  of  the  counts  and  dukes  ; 
and  befides  their  pay,  they  received  a  liberal  allowance  fufficient  to 
maintain  one  hundred  and  ninety  fervants,  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  horfes.  They  were  ftridtly  prohibited  from  interfering  in 
any  matter  which  related  to  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  or  the  reve- 
nue ;  but  the  command  which  they  exercifed  over  the  troops  of  their 
department,  was  independent  of  the  authority  of  the  magiftrates. 
About  the  fame  time  that  Confi:antine  gave  a  legal  fandion  to  the 
ecclefiaftical  order,  he  inftituted  in  the  Roman  empire  the  nice  ba- 
lance of  the  civil  and  the  military  powers.  The  emulation,  and 
fometimes  the  difcord,  Avliich  reigned  between  two  profeffions  of 
oppofite  interefts  and  incompatible  manners,  was  produdlive  of  bene- 
ficial and  of  pernicious  confequences.  It  was  feldom  to  be  expedled 
that  the  general  and  the  civil  gOA'ernor  of  a  province  ihould  either 
coujpire  for  the  difturbance,  or  ihould  unite  for  the  fer\ace,  of  their 
country.  While  the  one  delayed  to  offer  the  affiftance  which  the 
other  difdained  to  folicit,  the•  troops  A'ery  frequently  remained  with- 
out orders  or  without  fupplies;  the  public  fafety  was  betrayed,  and 
tlie  defencelcfs  fubjefts  were  left  expofed  to  the  fury  of  the  Barba- 
rians. The  divided  adminiftration,  Λvhich  had  been  formed  by  Con- 
ftantine,'relaxed'  the  vigour  of  the  ftate,  while  it  fecured  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  monarch. 
Diftinaion  The  meniory  of  Conftantine  has  beea  defervedly  cenfured  for  an- 

other innovation  which  corrupted  military  difcipline,  and  prepared 
the  ruin  of  the  empire.  The  nineteen  years  which  preceded  his 
final  viftory  over  Licinius,  had  been  a  period  of  licenfe  and  inteftine 
■war.     The  rivals  who  contended  for  the  poireifion  of  the  R.oman 

world. 


of  the  troops. 
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world,  had  withdrawn  the  greateft  part  of  then-  forces  from  the  guard 
of  the  general  frontier ;  and  the  principal  cities  which  formed  the 
boimdary  of  their  refpedive  dominions  were  filled  with  foldlcrSj 
who  confidered  their  countrymen  as  their  moft  implacable  enemies. 
After  the  ufe  of  thefe  internal  garrifons  had  ceafed  wath  the  civil 
war,  the  conqueror  wanted  either  wifdom  or  firm^nefs  to  reviA'e  the 
fevere  difcipline  of  Diocletian,  and  to  fupprefs  a  nital  indulgence, 
which  habit  had  endeared  and  almoft  confirmed  to  the  military 
order.  From  the  reign  of  Conftantine  a  popular  and  even  legal 
diftindion  was  admitted  between  the  Palatines  "*  and  the  Borderers; 
the  troops  of  the  court,  as  they  were  improperly  ftiled,  and  the 
troops  of  the  frontier.  The  former,  elevated  by  the  fuperiority  of 
their  pay  and  privileges,  Λvere  permitted,  except  in  the  extraordinary 
emergencies  of  war,  to  occupy  their  tranquil  ftations  in  the  heart  of 
the  provinces.  The  moil  flourifliing  cities  were  opprefled  by  the 
intolerable  weight  of  quarters.  The  foldiers.  infenfibly  forgot  the 
virtues  of  their  profeffion,  and  contrafted  only  the  vices  of  civil  life. 
They  were  either  degraded  by  the  induftry  of  mechanic  trades,  or 
enervated  by  the  luxury  of  baths  and  theatres.  They  foon  became 
carelefs  of  their  martial  exercifes,  curious  in  their  diet  and  apparel; 
and  while  they  infpired  terror  to  the  fubjefts  of  the  empire,  the  ν 
trembled  at  the  hoftile  approach  of  the.  Barbarians  "'.  The  chain 
of  fortifications  which  Diocletian  and  his  colleagues  had  extended 
along  the  banks  of  the  great  rivers,  was  no  longer  maintained  with 
the  fame  care,  or  defended  with  the  fame  vigilance.     The  numbers 


( 


"<  Zorimus,  I.  ii.  p.  in.     The  diftinc-  Code,  1.  vii.  tit.  i.  leg.  i8.     L.  viii.  tit.  i. 

tion  between  the  two  clafles  of  Roman  troops  leg.  lo. 

is  very  darkly  expreiTed  in  the  hillorians,   the  '^^  perox  erat  in  fuos  miles  ct  rapax,  ίσ. 

laws,  and'  the  Notitia.     Confiilt,  however,  naviis   vero  in  hoftes   et  fraaus.  .   Ammian. 

the   copious  paratiiloti    cr    abllraft,    which  J.  χχϋ.  c.  4.     He  obferves   that   they  loved 

Godefroy    has    drawn     up   of    the    feventh  downy  beds  and  houfes  of  marble ;  and  that..: 

book,   de  Re   Militari;.  of  the  Theodofian  their  cups  were  heavier  than  their  fwords.  . 

which 
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CHAP,     which  ftill  remained  under  the  name  of  the  troops   of  the  frontier, 
XVII. 

/    might  be  fufficient  for  the  ordinary  defence.      But  their  fpirit  was 

degraded  by  the  humiHating  refleilion,  that  they  who  were  expofed 
to  the  hardihips  and  dangers  of  a  pei-petual  warfare,  were  rewarded 
only  with  about  two-thirds  of  the  pay  and  emohiments  which 
Avcre  lavifhed  on  the  troops  of  the  com't.  Even  the  bands  or 
legions  that  were  raifed  the  neareft  to  the  level  of  thofe  unworthy 
favourites,  were  in  feme  meafure  dlfgraced  by  the  title  of  honour 
which  they  were  allovvred  to  aiTume.  It  was  in  vain  that  Con- 
ftantine  repeated  the  moil  dreadful  menaces  of  fire  and  fword  againft 
the  Borderers  who  ihould  dare  to  defert  their  colours,  to  connive  at 
the  inroads  of  the  Barbarians,  or  to  participate  in  the  fpoil  '^°.  The 
mifchiefs  which  flow  from  injudicious  counfels  are  feldom  removed 
by  the  application  of  partial  feverities :  and  though  fucceeding  princes 
laboured  to  reftore  the  ftrength  and  numbers  of  the  frontier  garrifons, 
the  empire,  till  the  laft  moment  of  its  diffolution,  continued  to  lan- 
guiih  under  the  mortal  wound  which  had  been  fo  rafhly  or  fo  weakly 
Inflided  by  the  hand  of  Conilantine. 
iieduaionof  The  fame  timid  policy,  of  dividing  whatever  is  imited,  of  re- 
ducing whatever  is  eminent,  of  dreading  every  adtive  power,  and 
of  expelling  that  the  moft  feeble  will  proΛ^e  the  moft  obedient, 
feems  to  pervade  the  inftitutions  of  fcveral  princes,  and  particularly 
thofe  of  Conftantine.  The  martial  pride  of  the  legions,  \vhofe  vic- 
torious camps  had  fo  often  been  the  fcene  of  rebellion,  was  nourifhed 
by  the  memory  of  their  paft  exploits,  and  the  confcioufnefs  of  their 
adlual  ftrength.  As  long  as  they  maintained  their  antient  eftabliih- 
ment  of  fix  thoufand  men,  they  fubfifted,  under  the  reign  of  Diocle- 
tian, each  of  them  fmgly,  a  vifible  and  important  objeil  in  the 
military  hiftory  of  the   Roman    empire.     A  few  years  afterwards, 

'3»  Cod.  Theod.  1.  vii.  tit.  i.  leg.  i.  tit.     is  not  Aifficiently  known,  labours  to  juftify 
xii.  leg.  I .     See  Howell's  Hifl.  of  the  World,     the  charafter  and  policy  of  Conftantine. 
-vol.  iL  p.  19.     That  learned  hiRorian,  who 

I  thefe 


the  legions. 
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theie  gigantic  bodies  were  fhrunk  to  a  very  diminutive   fize  ;  and    ^  £^.γ^    • 
when  feven   legions,   with   fome  auxiliaries,   defended   the    city   of 
Amida  againil  the  Perlians,  the  total  garrifon,  with  the  inhabitants 
of  both  fexes,   and   the  peafants   of  the   deferted  country,  did   not 
exceed  the  number  of  twenty  thoufand  perfons  '3'.     From  this  fad:, 
and   from  fimilar  examples,     there   is  reafon    to  believe,   that   the 
conftitution   of  the  legionary  troops,    to   which   they  partly   owed 
their  valour  and   difciplinCy    was    diiTolved   by    Conilantlne  ;     and 
that  the  bands  of  Roman   infantry,  which  ftill   alTumed  the   ilime 
names  and  the  fame  honours,  confifted  only  of  one  thoufand  or  fifteen 
hundred  men  '3*.      The  confpiracy  of  fo  many  feparate  detachments,, 
each  of  Λvhich  was  awed  by  the  fenfe  of  its  own   weaknefs,  could 
eafily  be  checked  ;   and  the  fucceiTors  of  Conflantine  might  indulge 
their  love  of  oilentation,  by  iifuing  their  orders  to  one  hundred  and 
thirty-two   legions,  infcribed  on  the  mufter-roll  of  their  num.erous 
armies.     The  remainder  of  their  troops  was  diftributed  into  feveral 
hundred  cohorts  of  infantry,  and  fquadrons  of  cavalry.      Their  arms, 
and  titles,  and  enfigns,  were  calculated  to  infpire  terror,  and  to  dif- 
play  the  variety  of  nations  who  marched  under  the  Imperial  ftandard. 
And  not  a  veftige  Avas  left  of  that   fevere  fimplicity,  which,  in  the 
ages  of  freedom  and  vidtory,  had  diftinguiihed  the  line  of  battle  of  a 
Roman  army  from  the  confufed  hoft  of  an  Afiatic  monarch  133.     A 
more  particular  enumeration,  drawn  from  the  iVo//V/«,  might  exer- 
cife   the  diligence  of  an   antiquary ;  but  the  hiftorian  will  content 
himfelf  with  obferving,  that  the  number  of  permanent  ftations  or 

'5'   Ammian.  1.  xix.   c.    2.     He  obferves,  varia   magis  muitis   gentibus  difnmilitudine 

(c.  5.)   that  the  defperate  Tallies  of  two  Gal-  armorum    auxiliorumque    erat.     T.   Liv.  I. 

lie   legions  were   like  an  handful    of  water  xxxvii.   c.  39,  40.     Flaminius,   even   before 

thrown  on  a  great  conflagration.  the  event,  had  compared   the  army  of  An- 

';^  Pancirolus  ad  Notitiam,  p.  96.     Me-  tiochus  to  a  fupper,  in  which  the  fleih  of  one 

moires  de  I'Academie  des  Inicriptions,  torn,  vile  animal  was  diverfified  by  the  (kill  of  the 

XXV.  p.  491.  cooks.     See  the    life   of  Flaminius  in  Plu- 

""   Romana  acies  unius  prope  formae  erat  tarch. 
ethomir.um  et  armorum genere. — Regia  acies 

garrifons. 
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^  xvn  ^     g^i'i'ifons  tftablilliCLl  on  the  frontiers  of  the  empire,  amounted  to  five 

' J '    bundred  and  eighty-three  ;   and  thiit,  under  the  fucceifors  of  Conftan- 

tine,  the  complete  force  of  the  military  eftabliihment  was  computed 
at  ilx   hundred   and  forty-five  thoufand  foldiers  '34.     An  eflort  fo 
prodigious  furpaffed  the  wants  of  a   more  antient,  and  the  faculties 
of  a  later,  period. 
•Diflicu'ty  of        Jii  the   various  ilates  of  fociety,  armies  are  recruited  from   verv 

levies.  _  _        ■  ■'  ' 

different  motives.  Barbarians  are  urged  by  the  love  of  war ;  the 
citizens  of  a  free  republic  may  be  prompted  by  a  principle  of  duty  ; 
the  fubjedls,  or  at  leaft  the  nobles  of  a  monarchy,  are  animated  by  a 
fentiment  of  honour ;  but  the  timid  and  luxurious  inhabitants  of  a 
declining  empire  muft  be  allured  into  the  fervice  by  the  hopes  of 
profit,  or  compelled  by  the  dread  of  punifhment.  The  refources  of 
the  Roman  treafury  were  exhaufted  by  the  encreafe  of  pay,  by  the 
repetition  of  donatives,  and  by  the  invention  of  nev/  emoluments  and 
indulgences,  Avhich,  in  the  opinion  of  the  provincial  youth,  might 
compenfate  the  hardihips  and  dangers  of  a  military  life.  Yet,  although 
the  ftature  Avas  lowered  '^^,  although  flaves,  at  leaft  by  a  tacit 
connivance,  were  indifcriminately  received  into  the  ranks,  the  infur- 
mountable  difficulty  of  procuring  a  regular  and  adequate  fupply  of 
volunteers,  obliged  the  emperors  to  adopt  more  effectual  and  coercive 
methods.  The  lands  beftcAved  on  the  veterans,  as  the  free  reward 
of  their  valour,  were  henceforwards  granted  under  a  condition,  which 
contains  the  firft  rudiments  of  the  feudal  tenures  ;  that  their  fons,  who 
fucceeded  to  the  inheritance,  Ihould  devote  themfelves  to  the  profef- 
fion  of  arms,  as  foon  as  they  attained  the  age  of  manhood  ;  and 
their  cowardly  refufal  was  puniihed  by  the  lofs  of  honour,  of  fortune 

"'*  Agathias,  1.  v.  p.  i;/.   edit.  Louvre.  been   five   feet   ten   inches,  and   in  the  beft 

•35  Valentinian  (Cod.  Thecdof.  1.  vii.  tit.  corps   fix  Roman  feet.     Sed   tunc  erat  am- 

xiii.  leg.   3.)    fixes   the   ftandard  at  five  feet  plior  muhitudo,&;pluresfequebantur  militiam 

feven  inches,  about  five  feet  four  inches  and  armatam.     Vegetius   de   Re   Militari,  I.  i. 

a  half  Engli(h   meafure.    It  had   formerly  c.  5. 

or 
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or  even  of  life  '^s.  Bm•  ag  tj^g  annual  growth  of  the  fons  of  the 
veterans  bore  a  very  fmall  proportion  to  the  demands  of  the 
fervice,  levies  of  men  w^ere  frequently  required  from  the  provinces, 
and  every  proprietor  was  obliged  either  to  take  up  arms,  or  to  procure 
a  fubilitute,  or  to  purchafe  his  exemption  by  the  payment  of  a  heavy 
fine.  The  fum  of  forty-two  pieces  of  gold,  to  v/nich  it  was  reduced^ 
afcertains  the  exorbitant  price  of  volunteers,  and  the  reluctance 
with  which  the  government  admitted  of  this  alternative  '37.  Such 
was  the  horror  for  the  profeffion  of  a  foldler,  which  had  affedted  the 
minds  of  the  degenerate  Romans,  that  many  of  the  youth  of  Italy, 
and  the  provinces,  chofe  to  cut  off  the  fingers  of  their  right  hand 
to  efcape  from  being  preffed  into  the  fervice  ;  and  this  itrange  expe- 
dient was  fo  commonly  prailifed,  as  to  deferve  the  fevere  animad- 
verfion  of  the  laws  '^s^  and  a  peculiar  name  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage '39. 

The  introdudion  of  Barbarians  into  the  Roman  armies  became 
every    day   more  univeriiil,  more  neceflary,  and  more  fatal.     The 


CHAP. 

XVII. 


Encreafe  of 

Barbarian 

auxiliaries. 


'"  See  the  two  titles,  De  Veteranis,  and 
De  Filiis  Veteranorum,  in  the  fcventh  book 
of  the  Theodofian  Code.     The  affe  at  which 

ο 

their  military  fervice  was  required,  varied 
from  twenty-five  to  fixteen.  If  the  Tons  of 
the  veterans  appeared  with  a  horfe,  they  had 
a  right  to  ferve  in  the  cavalry  ;  two  horfes 
gave  them  feme  Λ'aluable  privileges. 

'^'  Cod.  Theod.  1.  vii.  tit.  xiii.  leg.  7. 
According  to  the  hiftorian  Socrates  (fee  Gode- 
froy  ad  loc),  the  fame  emperor  V.alens  fome- 
times  required  eighty  pieces  of  gold  for  a  re- 
cruit. In  the  following  law  it  is  faintly  ex- 
preiTed,  that  ilaves  ihall  not  be  admitted 
inter  optimas  lertifiimorum  militum  turmas. 

'^*  The  perfon  and  property  of  a  Roman 
knight,  who  had  mutilated  his  two  fons, 
were  fold  at  public  auftion  by  the  order  of 
Auguftus.  (Sueton.  in  Auguft.  c.  27.)  The 
moderation  of  that  artful  ufurper  proves, 
that  this  example  of  feverity  was  juftified  by 

Vol.  II. 


the  fpirit  of  the  times.  Ammianus  makes  a 
diiliiiftion  between  the  effeminate  Italians 
and  the  hardy  Gauls.  (L.  xv.  c.  12.)  Yet 
only  fifteen  years  afterwards,  Valentinian,  in 
a  law  addrefTed  to  the  prxfeft  of  Gaul-, 
is  obliged  to  enaft  that  thefe  cowardly  de- 
ferters  fhall  be  turnt  alive.  (Cod.  Theod. 
1.  vii.  tit.  xiii.  leg,  5.)  Their  numbers  in  II- 
lyricum  were  fo  confiderable,  that  the  pro- 
vince complained  of  a  fcarcity  of  recruits. 
(Id.  leg.  10.) 

'^'  They  were  called  il/»m.  Murcidush 
found  in  Piautus  and  Feftus,  to  denote  a  lazy 
and  cowardly  perfon,  who,  according  to  Ar- 
nobius  and  Auguftin,  was  under  the  imme- 
4iateproteilion  of  the  goddefs  ϋ/:«ν;'Λ.  From 
this  particular  inflance  of  cowardice,  murcare 
is  ufed  as  fynonimous  to  mutUare,  by  the 
writers  of  the  middle  Latinity.  See  Linden- 
brogius,  and  Valefins  ad  Animian.  Marcellin. 
1.  XV,   c.  12, 
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moil  daring  of  the  Scythians,  of  the  Goths,  and  of  the  Germans, 
who  dehghted  in  war,  and  who  found  it  more  profitable  to  defend 
than  to  ravage  the  provinces,  were  enrolled,  not  only  in  the  auxilia- 
ries of  their  refpeftive  nations,  but  in  the  legions  themfelves,  and 
among  the  moil  diilinguifhed  of  the  Palatine  troops.  As  they  freely 
mingled  with  the  fubjeils  of  the  empire,  they  gradually  learned  to 
defpife  their  manners,  and  to  imitate  their  arts.  They  abjured  the 
implicit  reverence  which  the  pride  of  Rome  had  exa£ted  from  their 
ignorance,  while  they  acquired  the  knowledge  and  ροΠείΓιοη  of  thofe 
advantages  by  which  alone  Ihe  fupported  her  declining  greatnefs. 
The  Barbarian  foldiers  who  difplaycd  any  military  talents,  were 
advanced,  without  exception,  to  the  moil  important  commands  ;  and 
the  names  of  the  tribunes,  of  the  counts  and  dukes,  and  of  the 
generals  themfelves,  betray  a  foreign  origin,  which  they  no  longer  con- 
defcended  to  difguife.  They  were  often  entruiled  with  the  condudl 
of  a  war  againil  their  countrymen ;  and  though  moil  of  them  pre- 
ferred the  ties  of  allegiance  to  thofe  of  blood,  they  did  not  always 
avoid  the  guilt,  or  at  leail  the  fufpicion,  of  holding  a  treafonable  cor- 
relpondence  with  the  enemy,  of  inviting  his  invafion,  or  of  fparing 
his  retreat.  The  camps,  and  the  palace  of  the  fon  of  Conilantine, 
were  governed  by  the  powerful  fadion  of  the  Franks,  who  preferved 
the  ftrideil  connexion  with  each  other,  and  with  their  country, 
and  who  refented  every  perfonal  aflfront  as  a  national  indignity  '•'°. 
When  the  tyrant  Caligula  v^as  fufpedted  of  an  intention  to  inveil  a 
very  extraordinaiy  candidate  with  the  confular  robes,  the  facrilegious 
profanation  would  have  fcarcely  excited  lefs  ailonifliment,  if,  inilead 
of  a  horie,  the  nobleft  cliieftain  of  Germany  or  Britain  had  been 
the  objedt  of  his  choice.  The  revolution  of  three  centuries  had  pro- 
duced lb  rem.arkable  a  change   in  the  prejudices  of  the  people,  that, 

'+=  Malarichus— adhibitis  Francis  quorum    ereilius    jam  loquebatur    tumuhuabaturque. 
ea  tempeftate  in  palatio  moltitudo  florebat,     Ammian..  1.  xv,  c.  5. 

with: 
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with  the  public  approbation,  Conilantine  fliewed  his  fucceflors  the    ^'  ^^  Ρ• 

example  of  beftowing  the  honours  of  the  confulihip  on  the  Barba-    ' ^ ' 

rians,  who,  by  their  merit  and  fervices,  had  deferved  to  be  ranked 
among  the  firft  of  the  Romans  '4',  But  as  thefe  hardy  veterans, 
who  had  been  educated  in  the  ignorance  or  contempt  of  the  laws, 
were  incapable  of  exercifing  any  civil  offices,  the  powers  of  the 
human  mind  were  contracted  by  the  irreconcileable  feparation  of 
talents  as  well  as  of  profeffions.  The  accompliihed  citizens  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  republics,  whofe  characters  could  adapt  themfelves 
to  the  bar,  the  fenate,  the  camp,  or  the  fchools,  had  learned  to 
write,  to  fpeak,  and  to  adt  with  the  fame  fpirit,  and  Avith  equal  abi- 
lities. 

IV.  Befides  the  magiftrates  and  irenerals,  who  at  a  dlftance  from   Seven  niKiif- 

°  °  '  ters  of  the 

the  court  diffufed  their   delegated   authority  over  the  provinces  and  palace. 

armies,  the  emperor  conferred  the  rank  of  Ilhiflr'ious  on  feven  of  his 

more  immediate  fervants,  to  whofe  fidelity  he  entrufted  his  lafety, 

or  his  counfels,  or  his  treafures.      i.   The  private  apartments  of  the 

palace  v/ere  governed  by  a  favourite  eunuch,  who,  in  the  language 

of  that  age,  was  ftyled  the  prcepofitns  or  prsefefl:  of  the  facred  bed-   '^'^^  cham- 

chamber.     His  duty  was  to  attend  the  emperor  in  his  hours  of  ftate, 

or  in  thofe  of  amufement,  and  to  perform  about  his  perfon  all  thofe 

menial   fervices,  which  can  only  derive  their  fplendor  from  the  in- 

fiuence   of  royalty.     Under  a  prince   who  deferved   to   reign,  the 

great  chamberlain  (for  fuch   we  may  call   him)  was  an  ufeful  and 

humble  domeftic ;  but  an  artful   domeftic,  who  improves  every  oc- 

cafion  of  unguarded  confidence,  will  infenfibly  acquire  over  a  feeble 

mind  that  afcendant  vi'hich  harili  wifdom  and  uncomplying   virtue 

'*'    Barbaros   omnium    primus,    ad   ufqiie  Conftantine,  I  cannot  difcover  the  name  of  a 

fafces  auxerat  et  trabeas    confulares.     Am-  fingle  Barbarian.     I  ihould   therefore  inter- 

mian.    1.  xx.  c.  lo.     Eufebius  (in  \  it.  Con-  prct  the  liberality  of  that  prince,  as  relative 

ftantin.  1.  iv.  c.  7.)  and  AureliusViftor,  feem  to  the  ornaments,  rather  than  to  the  office,  of 

to  confirm  the  truth  of  this  aifertion  ;  yet  in  the  confulHiip. 
the  thirty-two  confular  Faili  of  the  reign  of 

Η  2  can 
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CHAP,    can  feklom  obtain.     The  degenerate  grandfons  of  Theodofms,  wlio 
«—v— '    were  invifible  to  their  fubjeds,  and  contemptible  to  their  enemies, 
exalted  the  prsefeds  of  their  bed-chamber  above  the  heads  of  all  the 
minifters  of  the  palace'*-;  and   even   his   deputy,   the   firft  of  the 
fplendid  train  of  flaves  who  waited  in   the  prefence,  was  thought 
worthy  to  rank  before  the  refpeclable  proconfuls  of  Greece  or  Afia. 
Tlie  jurifdidion  of  the  chamberlain  was  acknowledged  by  the  counts^ 
or  fuperintendents,  who  regulated  the  two  important  provinces,  of 
the  magnificence  of  the  wardrobe,  and  of  the  luxury  of  the  Imperial 
Themafterof  table '*3.      2.  The  principal  adminiftration  of  public  affairs  was  com- 
theoiKces.       j^-^,.gj  Jo  [he  diligence  and  abilities  of  the  ν.ιαβΐΓ  of  the  offices '''■'^.    He 
WMS  the  fupreme  magiftrate  of  the  palace,  infpeded  the  difcipline  of 
the  civil  and  military  fchools,  and  received  appeals  from  all  parts  of 
the  empire  ;   in  the  caufes  Avhich  related  to  that  numerous  army  of 
privileged  perfons,  who,  as  the  fervants  of  the  court,  had  obtained, 
for  themfelves  and  families,  a  right  to  decline  the  authority  of  the 
ordinary  judges.     The   correfpondence  between  the  prince   and  his 
fubjedls  was  managed  by  the  four  Jcrinia,  or  offices  of  this  minifter 
of  ftate.     The  firfl  was   appropriated  to   memorials,  the  fecond  to 
epiftles,  the  third  to  petitions,  and  the  fourth  to  papers  and  orders  of 
a  mifcellaneous  kind.      Each  of  thefe  was  direfted  by  an   inferior 
νιαβεί-  of  refpeBahle  dignity,  and    the   whole  bufmefs  was  difpatched 
by  an  hundred  and  forty-eight  fecretaries,  chofen  for  the  moll:  part 

'*^  Cod.  Theod.  1.  vi.  tit.  8.  '**  Gutherius  (de  Ofiiciis  Domus  Aiiguftae, 

'^^  Bv  a  very fingular metaphor,  borrowed  1.  ii.  c.  20.   ).  iii.)    has   very   accurately  ex- 

froin  the  military  charafter  of  the  firft  empe-  plained  the  fiinilions  of  the  niafter  of  the  of- 

rors,  the  ftevvard  of  their  houfehcld  was  ilyled  fices,  and  the  confiitution  of  his  fubordinate 

the  count  of  their  camp  (comes  callrenfis).  fcrinia.     But  he  vainly  attempts,  on  the  r.iofl 

Cafliodorius  very  feriouily  reprcfents  to  him,  doubtful    authority,     to     deduce    from   the 

that  his  own  fame,  and  that  of  the  empire,  time  of   the  Antonincs,  or   even  of  Nero, 

muft  depend  on   the  opinion  v.hich  foreign  the  origin  of  a   magiftrate  who  canjiot  be 

ambaftadors  may  conceive  of  the  plenty  and  found  in  hiftory  before  the  reign  of  Conftan- 

niagnificence  of  the  royal  table.     (Variar.  tine, 
1.  vi.  epillol.  9.) 

from 
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from  the  profeiTion  of  the  law,  on  account  of  the  variety  of  abilrads    ^  ^\/}  P• 

of  reports  and   references  which  frequently  occurred  in  the  exercife    i ,— — » 

of  their  feveral  funsilions.  From  a  condefcenfion,  which  in  former 
ages  would  have  been  eileemed  unwortby  of  the  Roman  majefty,  a 
particular  fecretary  was  allowed  for  the  Greek  language ;  and  in- 
terpreters were  appointed  to  receive  the  ambaffadors  of  the  Barba- 
rians :  but  the  department  of  foreign  affairs,  which  conftitutes  fo 
eflential  a  part  of  modern  policy,  feldom  diverted  the  attention  of 
the  mafter  of  the  offices.  His  mind  was  more  ferioufly  engaged 
by  the  general  diredtion  of  the  ports  and  arfenals  of  the  empire. 
There  were  thirty-four- cities,  fifteen  in  the  eaft,  and  nineteen  in  the 
weft,  in  which  regular  companies  of  workmen  were  pei"petually 
employed  in  fabricating  defenfive  armour,  offenfn^e  weapons  of  all 
forts,  and  military  engines,  which  were  depofited  in  the  arfenals,  and 
occafionally  delivered  for  the  fervice  of  the  troops.  3.  In  the  courfe  Thequceftor, 
of  nine  centuries,  the  office  of  qu^or  had  experienced  a  very  fin- 
gular  rcA^olution.  In  the  infancy  of  Rome,  two  inferior  magiftrates 
were  annually  eledled  by  the  people,  to  relieve  the  confuls  from  the 
invidious  management  of  the  public  treafure  '"^5  j  a  fimilar  affiftant  was 
granted  to  every  proconful,  and  to  every  prsetor,  who  exercifed  a  mili- 
tary or  provincial  command ;  with  the  extent  of  conqueft,  the  two 
quceftors  v/ere  gradually  multiplied  to  the  number  of  four,  of  eip-ht,  of 
twenty,  and,  for  a  iliort  time,  perhaps,  of  forty  '+® ;  and  the  nobleft 
citizens  ambitioufly  folicited  an  office  v/luch  gave  them  a  feat  in  the 
fenatc,   and  a  juft  hope  of  obtaining  the  honours  of  the  republic. 

'•*'  Tacitus  (AnnaL  xi.  22.)  fays,  that  the         '-'•''  Tacitus  (Annal.  xi.  22.)  feems  to  con- 

firft  quxftors  were  elefted  by  the  people,  fixty-  fider  twenty  as  the  higheft  number  of  qua:- 

four  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  repub-  ftors  ;    and  Dion  (I.  xliii.  p.  374.)  infmuates, 

lie  ;  but  he  is  of  opinion,  that  they  had,  long  that  if  the  diflator  Casfar  once  created  forty 

before  that  period,  been  annually  appointed  it  was  only  to  facilitate  the  payment  of  an 

by  the  confuls,  and  even  by  the  kings.     But  immenfc   debt  of  gratitude.     Yet  the  aug- 

this  obfcure  point  of  antiquity  is  contcfted  by  mentation  which  he  made  of  pra:tors  fubfifted 

other  writers.  under  the  fucceeding  reigns. 

Whilft 
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C  H  Λ  P. 
XVII. 


Wh'ilil  Auguftus  afFefted  to  maintain  the  freedom  of  eledion,  he 
confented  to  accept  the  annual  privilege  of  recommending,  or  rather 
indeed  of  nominating,  a  certain  proportion  of  candidates  ;  and  It  was 
his  cuftom  to  feleft  one  of  thefe  diftinguifhed  youths,  to  read  his 
orations  or  epiftles  in  the  aflemblies  of  the  fenate"'^.  The  pradlice 
of  Auguftus  was  imitated  by  fucceeding  princes;  the  occafionai 
commiffion  was  eftabliihed  as  a  permanent  office ;  and  the  favoured 
quseftor,  afiliming  a  new  and  more  illuftrious  character,  alone  fur- 
vived  the  fiippreffion  of  his  antient  and  ufelefs  colleagues  "^^  As  the 
orations,  which  he  compofed  in  the  name  of  the  emperor '-^',  acquired 
the  force,  and,  at  length,  the  form  of  abfolute  edifts,  he  was  con- 
fidered  as  the  reprefentatlve  of  the  legiflative  power,  the  oracle  of 
the  council,  and  the  original  fource  of  the  άλάΐ  jurifprudence.  He 
was  fometimes  invited  to  take  his  feat  in  the  fupreme  judicature  of 
the  Imperial  confiftory,  Λvith  the  Praetorian  prsfeils,  and  the  mafter 
of  the  offices ;  and  he  was  frequently  requefted  to  refolve  the  doubts 
of  inferior  judges :  but  as  he  was  not  oppreffed  with  a  variety  of 


'*' Sueton.  in  Auguft.  c.  65.  and  Torrent,  ilors   till    the   reign   of  Marcus   Antoninus 

ad  loc.     Dion.  Caf.  p.  755.  (See  the  Infcriptions  of  Gruter,  the  Epiftles 

"■'  The    youth   and  inexperience   of   the  of  Pliny,  and  a  decifive  fail  in  the  Auguftan 

qua:ftors,  who  entered  on  that  important  of-  hirtory,   p.  64.)   From  Ulpian  we  may  learn, 

£ce  in  their  twenty-fifth  year  (Lipf.   Excurf.  (Pandedl,  1.  i.  tit.  13.)  that  under  the  govern- 

ad Tacit.  1.  iii.  D.),  eng.iged  Auguftus  tore-  ment  of  the  houfe  of  Sevrrus,  their  provin- 

move  them   from    the  management   of    the  cial  adminiftration  was  abolifhed ;  and  in  the 

treafury  ;  and  though  they  were  reftored  by  fubfequent  troubles,   the  annual  or  triennial 

Claudius,  they  feem  to  have  been  finally  dif-  eleftions   of    qux-ftors   muft    have    naturally 

mifted   by   Nero.    (Tacit.    Annal.  xxii.    29.  ceafed. 

Sueton.   in   Aug.   c.    36.    in   Claud,    c.   24.  '*'  Cum   patris   nomine   Sc   epiftolas  ipfe 

Dion.  p.  696.  961,  SiC.  Plin.  Epiftol.  X   20.  didtarct,  &edi£laconfcriberet,  orationefque  iji 

&  alib;)  In  the  provinces  cf  the  Imperial  di-  fcnatu  recitaret,  etiam  qua:ftoris  vice.  Sueton. 

vifion,  the   place  of  the  qua;ftors  wae  more  in  Tit.  c.  6.     The  office  muft  have  acquired 

ably  fupplied  hy  the  frocarMors  (Dion.  Caf.  new  dignity,  which  was  occafionally  executed 

p.  707. Tacit.  inVit.  Agricol.  c.  15.)  ;  or,  as  by  the  heir  apparent  of  the  empire.    Trajan 

they  were  afterwards  called,  rationales.   (Hift.  entrufted  the  fame  care  to  Hadri.nn  his  qusftor 

Augu'ft.  p.  130.)   But  in  the  provinces  of  the  and  coufin.     See  D  dwell  Prxle^ion  Camb- 

fenate  we  may  ftill  difcover  a  feries  of  qua:-  den.  x.  xi.  p.  362  —  394. 

2  fubordinate 
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fubordinate  bufinefs,  his  leifure  and  talents  were  employed  to  culti-    ^j[^jj/• 

vate  that  dignirkd  ftyle  of  eloquence,  which,  in  the  corruption  of    ^^ -—-J 

taile  and  language,  ftill  preferves  the  majeily  of  the  Roman  laws '5°. 
In  fome  refpeits,  the  office  of  the  Imperial  quceftor  may  be  compared 
with  that  of  a  modern  chancellor ;   but  the  ufe  of  a  great  feal,  which 
feems  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  illiterate  Barbarians,  was  never 
introduced  to  atteft  the  public  aits  of  the  emperors.     4.  The  extra-  The  public 
ordinary  title  of  count  of  the  /acred  largejfcs,  was  beftowed  on  the   ^^"^^  '^^'^^' 
treafurer-general  of  the  revenue,  with  the  intention  perhaps  of  in- 
culcating, that  every  payment  flowed  from  the  voluntary  bounty  of 
the  monarch.     To  conceive  the  almoft  infinite  detail  of  the  annual 
and  daily  expence  of  the  civil  and  military  adminiftration  in  every 
part  of  a  great  empire,  would  exceed  the  powers  of  the  moil  vigo- 
rous  imagination.     The  adtual  account  employed   feveral   hundted 
perfons,  diftributed  into  eleven  different  offices,  which  were  artfully 
contrived  to  examine  and  controul  their  refpeilive  operations.     The 
multitude  of  thefe  agents  had  a  natural  tendency  to  encreafe  ;  and  it 
was  more  than  once   thought   expedient   to   dilmifs  to  their  native 
homes,  the  ufelefs  fupernumeraries,   who,  deferting  their  honeft  la- 
bours, had  preiTed  with  too  much  eagernefs  into  the  lucrative  pro- 
feffion    of   the    finances '5'.      Twenty-nine  provincial   receivers,    of 
whom  eighteen  were  honoured  with  the  title  of  count,  correfponded 
with  the  treafurer;  and  he  extended  his  jurifdidion  over  the  mines 
from  whence  the  precious  metals  were  extradled,  over  the  mints    in 
which  they  were  converted  into  the  current   coin,    and  over  the 
public  treafuries  of  the  moil  important  cities,   where  they  were  de- 
pofited  for  the  fervice  of  the  ilate.     The  foreign  trade  of  the  empire 

"°                 ■ Terris  edifta  daturus ;  See  likewifeSymmachus  (Epiilol.  i.  17.)  and 

Supplicibus  refponfa  —  Oracula  regis  Caffiodorius  (Variar.  vi.  5.). 

Eloquio  crevere  tuo  ;  nee  digniiis  unquam  ''"  Cod.  Theod.  1.  vi.  tit.  30.  Cod.  Jiiftl- 

Majeftas  meminit  kk  Romana  locutam.  nian.  1,  xii.  tit.  24, 
Claudian  in  Confulat.  Mall.  Theodor.  33. 

was 
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^  xvn  ^'    ^*^'^^  regulated  by  this  minifter,  who  direacd  hkewife  all   the  linne 

<- — w '    and   woollen    manufadtures,    in  wliich   the  fucceiTivc    operations   of 

fpinning,  weaving,  and  dying  were  executed,  chiefly  by  women  of 
a  iervile  condition,  for  the  ufe  of  the  palace  and  army.  Twenty-fix 
of  thefe  inlHtutions  are  enumerated  in  the  weft,  v/here  the  arts  had 
been  more  recently  introduced,  and  a  ftill  larger  proportion  may  be 
The  private     allowed  for  the  induilrious  proA^nces  of  the  eafi:  '^^.      c.  Befides  the 

treafurer.  ι  •   i 

pubhc  revenue,  which  an  ablolute  monarch  might  levy  and  expend 
according  to  his  pleafure,  the  emperors,  in  the  capacity  of  opulent 
citizens,  poffeiTed  a  very  extenfive  property,  which  was  adminiilered 
by  the  coufit^  or  treafurer  of  /be  private  tjiatc.  Some  part  had 
perhaps  been  the  antient  demefnes  of  kings  and  republics  ;  feme 
acceffions  might  be  derived  from  the  families  which  were  fucceffively 
inverted  Avith  the  purple  ;  but  the  moft  confiderable  portion  flowed 
from  the  impure  fource  of  confifcations  and  forfeitures.  The  Impe- 
rial eftates  wei'e  fcattered  through  the  provinces,  from  Mauritania 
to  Britain  ;  but  the  rich  and  fertile  foil  of  Cappadocia  tempted  the 
monarch  to  acquire  in  that  country  his  faireft  poiTeffions'^s^  and 
either  Conftantine  or  his  fuccefibrs  embraced  the  occafion  of  jufti- 
fying  avarice  by  religious  zeal.  They  fuppreiled  the  rich  temple  of 
Comana,  where  the  high-priefi:  of  the  goddefs  of  war  fupported 
the  dignity  of  a  foverelgn  prince  ;  and  they  applied  to  their  private 
ufe  the  confecrated  lands,  which  were  inhabited  by  fix  thoufand 
fubjeds  or  flaves  of  the  Deity  and  her  minifters  "■*.     But  thefe  were 

'5-  In  the  departments  of  the  two  counts  of  '-  Strabon.  Geograph.  1.  xii.  p.  809.  -The 

the  treafurv,  the  eaftern  part  cf  the  Kotiiia  other  temple  of  Comana,  in  Pontus,    was  a 

happens  to  be  very  defeilivc.     It  may  be  ob-  colony   from   that  of  Cappadocia,    1.  xii.  p. 

ferved,  that  we  had  a  treafury-cheft  in  Lon-  825.     The  prefident  Des  Broffes  (fee  his  Sa- 

don,  anda  gyneceum  or  manufadlureat  Win-  liillc,  torn.   ii.   p.    21.)   conjedures  that  the 

cheiler.     But  Britain  was  not  thought  worthy  deity  adored  in   both  Comanas  was    Beltis, 

either  of  a  mint  or  of  an  arfenal.   Gaul  alone  the  Venus  of  the  Eaft,  the  goddefs  ofgene- 

poffciled  three  of  the  former,  and  eight  of  the  ration  ;  a  very  difFerent  being  indeed  from  [he 

'latter.  goddefs  of  war. 

'i3  Cod.  Theod.  1.  vi.  tit.  xx.\'.  leg.  2.  and 
Godefroy  ad  loc. 

3  "ot 
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ΎΚ)ί  file  valuable  inhabitants :  the  plains  that  ilretch  from  the  foot  of    ^  HA  P. 

Mount  Argfeus  to  the  banks  of  the  Sarus,  bred  a  generous  race  of   " w ' 

horfes,   renowned  above  all   others  in  the  antient  world,    for  their 

majeftic  Ihape,  and  incomparable  fwiftnefs.     Thefe  facred  animals, 

deftined  for  the  ferAUce  of  the  palace  and  the  Imperial  games,  were 

protedled  by  the  laws  iroin  the  profanation  of  a  vulgar  mailer  '55.  The 

demefnes  of  Cappadocia  were  important  enough  to  require  the  in- 

fpeilion  of  a  count  "^^ ;  officers  of  an  inferior  rank  were  ftationed  in 

the  other  parts  of  the  empire ;  and  the  deputies  of  the  private,  as  well 

as  tliofe  of  the  public,  treafurer,  \vere  maintained  in  the  dxercife  of 

their  independent  fundions,  and  encouraged  to  controul  the  autho- 

lity   of  the  provincial   magiftrates's?.     6,  7.   The  chofen  bands   of  T"he  counts 

'  of  the  dome- 

cavalry  and  infantry,   which  guarded  the  pcrfon  of  the  emperor,   ftics. 

were  under  the  immediate  command  of  the  two  counts  of  the  doinc- 

f'lcs.     The  whole  number  confifted  of  three  thoufand  five  hundred 

men,  divided  into  {Qvenfchooh,  or  troops,  of  five  hundred  each  ;   and 

in  the  eaft,  this  honourable  fervice  was  almoft  entirely  appropriated 

to  the  Armenians.  Whenever,  on  public  ceremonies,  they  were  drawn 

up  in  the  courts  and  porticos  of  the  palace,  their  lofty  ftature,  filent 

order,  and    fplendid   arms  of  filver   and  gold,  difplayed  a  martial 

pomp,  not  unworthy  of  the   Roman   majeily's^.      From   the  feven 

fchools  two  companies  of  horfe  and  foot  were  feleiled,  of  the  pro- 

teBors^  whofe  advantageous  ftation  was  the  hope  and  reward  of  the 

the  moil   deferving  foldiers.     They  mounted  guard  in   the  interior 

apartments,  and  were  occafionally  difpatched  into  the  provinces,  to 

'5'   Cod.   Theod.    1.x.    tit.  vi.    de  Grege  province  of  the  count  of  Cappadocia,   to  the 

Dominico.       Godefroy   has   collefled    every  immediate  authority  of  the  favourite  eunuch, 

circuniilance  of  antiquity  relative  to  the  Cap-  who  prefided  over  the  facred  bedchamber, 

padocian  horfes.     One  of  the  finell  breeds,  '"  Cod.  Theod.  I.  vi.  tit.  xx.x.  leg.  4,  ire, 

the  Palmatian,  was  the  forfeiture  of  a  rebel,  '^^  Pancirolus,  p.  102.  i  j6.     The  appear- 

whofe  eftate   lay   about    fixteen   miles   fi-om  ance  of  thefe  military  domellics  is  defcribed 

Tyana,  near  the  great  road  between  Conftan-  in   the  Latin  poem  of   Corippus,    De  Lau- 

tinople  and  Antioch.  dibus  Juftin.  1.  iii.  157  — 179.     P.  419,  420, 

,     "*  JulHnian  (Novell.  30.)    fubjeiled  the  of  the  Appendix  Hill.  Byzantin.    Rom.  1777. 

VoL=  11.  I  execute 
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^  yvu  ^'    ^"^^^^^^^  with  celerity  and  vigour  the  orders  of  their  mailer  '".     The 
' Μ '    counts  of  the  domeftlcs  had   fucceeded  to  the  office  of  the  Praeto- 
rian pracfedls ;    Uke  the  prfefedls,  they  afpired  from  the  fervice  of 
the  pahicc  to  the  command  of  armies. 
Agents,  or  The  pei^pctual  intercourfe  between  the  court  and  the  provinces  was 

faciUtated  by  the  conilrudlion  of  roads  and  the  inftitution  of  poRs. 
But  thefe  beneficial  eftablifliments  were  accidentally  connected  with 
a  pernicious  and  intolerable  abulc.  Two  or  three  hundred  agents  or 
melTengers  were  employed,  under  the  jurifdiition  of  the  mafter  of 
the  offices,  to  announce  the  names  of  the  annual  confuls,  and  the 
edicts  or  vidtories  of  the  emperors.  They  infeniibly  affijmed  the 
licence  of  reporting  whatever  they  could  obferve  of  the  condudt 
either  of  magiftrates  or  of  private  citizens  ;  and  were  foon  con- 
fidered  as  the  eyes  of  the  monarch  "",  and  the  fcourge  of  the  people. 
Under  the  warm  influence  of  a  feeble  reign,  they  multiplied  to  the 
incredible  number  of  ten  thoufand,  difdalned  the  mild  though  fre- 
quent admonitions  of  the  laws,  and  exercifed  in  the  profitable  ma- 
nagement of  the  poils  a  rapacious  and  infolent  oppreffion.  Thefe 
official  fpies,  who  regularly  correfponded  with  the  palace,  were  en- 
couraged, by  favour  and  reward,  anxioufly  to  watch  the  progrefs  of 
every  treafonable  defign,  from  the  faint  and  latent  fymptoms  of  dif- 
aiFedlion,  to  the  adlual  preparation  of  an  open  revolt.  Their  carelefs 
or  criminal  violation  of  truth  and  juftice  was  covered  by  the  confe— 
crated  mafk  of  zeal ;  and  they  might  fecurely  aim  their  poifoned 
arrows  at  the  breafh  either  of  the  guilty  or  the  Innocent,  who  had. 
provoked  their  refentment,  or  refufecl  to  purchafe  their  filence.  A 
faithful  fubjeft,  of  Syria  perhaps,  or  of  Britain,  w^as  expofed  to  the 
danger,    or  at  leaft  to   the  dread,    of  being  dragged  in  chains  to 

'"    Ammianus    Marcellinus,    who    ferved  "^"  Xenophon.  Cyropccd.  1.  viii.     BrilTon, 

fo  many  years,  obtained  only  the  rank  of  a  de  Regno  Perfico,     I.  i.    N°   190.    p.   264. 

Proteftor.     The  firft   ten   among    thefe  ho-  The    emperors   adopted    with    pleafure    this 

BOurable  foldiers  were  ClariJJimi.  Periian  metaphor. 

6  the 
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the  court  of  Milan  or  Conftantinople,  to  defend  his  hfe  and  fortune    ^,^^f^  ^' 

againft  the  mahcious  charge  of  thefe  privileged  informers.       The    * ν — -/ 

ordinary  adminiftration  was  conduded  by  thofe  methods  which  ex- 
treme neceffity  can  alone  palliate  ;  and  the  defedls  of  evidence  were 
diligently  fupplied  by  the  uie  of  torture  "". 

The  deceitful  and  dangerous  experiment  of  the  criminal  quajlion.,   Ufe  of  tor- 
as  it  is  emphatically  ftyled,  was  admitted,  rather  than  approved,  in 
the  jurifprudence  of  the   Romans.      They  applied  this  fanguinary 
mode  of  examination  only  to  fervile  bodies,  whofe  fufFerings  were 
feldom  weighed  by  thofe  haughty  republicans  in  the  fcale  of  juftice 
or  humanity  :    but  they  would  never  confent  to  violate  the  facred 
perfon  of  a  citizen,  till  they  poflefled  the  cleareft  evidence  of  his 
guilt  '".       The  annals  of  tyranny,   from  the  reign  of  Tiberius  to 
that  of  Domitian,    circumftantially  relate   the  executions  of  many 
innocent  vidims ;    but,    as  long  as   the  fainteil   remembrance  was 
kept  alive  of  the   national  freedom  and  honour,  the  laft  hours  of  a 
Roman  were   fecure  from    the  danger  of  ignominious   torture  "'', 
The  condud  of  the  provincial  magiftrates  was  not,  however,  regu- 
lated by  the  pradice  of  the  city,  or  the  ilrid  maxims  of  the  civi- 
lians.    They  found  the  ufe  of  torture  eftabliihed  not  only  among 
the  ilaves  of  oriental  defpotifm,  but  among  the  Macedonians,  who 
obeyed  a  limited  monarch  ;    among  the  Rhodians,  who  flouriihed 

""'   For  the  Agentes  in  Rebus,  fee  Ammian.  (Iridlly  confine  it  to  ilaves ;  and  Ulpian  him- 

1.  XV.  c.  --,.    L  xvi.  c.  5.    1.  xxii.  c.  7.  with  felf  is  ready  to  acknowledge,  thaf  Res  eft 

the  curious  annotations  of  Valefius.     Cod.  fragilis,    et    periculofa,    et   qux    veritatem 

Theod,  1.  vi.  tit.  xxvii,  xxviii,  xxix.    Among  fallat. 

the  pafiages  collefted  in  the  Commentary  of        "'^  In  the  confpiracy  of  Pifo  againil  Nero, 

Godefioy,  the  moll  remarkable  is  one  from  Epicharis    (libertina  mulier)    was   the   only 

Libanius,    in   his   difcourfe   concerning   the  perfon  tortured  ;    the  reft  were  tntaSli  tor- 

death  of  Julian.  mentis.      It  would  be  fuperfluous  to   add   a 

"^    The  Pandeils    (1.   xlviii.    tit.   xviii.)  weaker,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 

contain  the  fentiments  of  the  moft  celebrated  ftronger,  example.     Tacit.  Annal.  xv.  57. 
civilians  on  the  fubjeft  of  torture.      They 

I   3  by 
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by  the  liberty  of  commerce  ;  and  even  among  the  fage  Athenians, 
who  had  aflerted  and  adorned  the  dignity  of  luiman  kind  "*.  The 
acquiefcence  of  the  provincials  encouraged  their  governors  to  acquire, 
or  perhaps  to  ufurp,  a  difcretionary  power  of  employing  the  rack, 
to  extort  from  vagrants  or  plebeian  criminals  the  confeiTion  of  their 
guilt,  till  they  infenfibly  proceeded  to  confound  the  diftindlions  of 
rank,  and  to  difregard  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens.  The  ap- 
prehenfions  of  the  fubjeds  urged  them  to  folicit,  and  the  intereil  of 
the  fovereign  engaged  him  to  grant,  a  variety  of  fecial  exemptions, 
which  tacitly  allowed,  and  even  authorifed,  the  general  ufe  of  tor- 
ture. They  protedled  all  perfons  of  illuftrious  or  honourable  rank, 
biiliops  and  their  prefbyters,  profeiTors  pf  the  liberal  arts,  foldiers 
and  their  families,  municipal  officers,  and  their  pofterity  to  the  third 
generation,  and  all  children  under  the  age  of  puberty  '^\  But  a 
fatal  maxim  was  introduced  into  the  Tiew  jurifprudence  of  the  em- 
pire, that  in  the  cafe  of  treafon,  which  included  every  offence  that 
the  fubtlety  of  lawyers  could  derive  from  an  /jo/Iik  uttent'ion  towards 
the  prince  or  republic  '",  all  privileges  were  lufpended,  and  all 
conditions  were  reduced  to  the  fame  ignominious  level.  As  the 
fafety  of  the  emperor  was  avowedly  preferred  to  every  confideration 
of  juftice  or  humanity,  the  dignity  of  age,  and  the  tendernefs  of 
youth,  were  alike  expofed  to  the  moft  cruel  tortures  ;  and  the  terrors 
of  a  malicious  information,  which  might  feledl  them  as  the  accom- 
plices,  or  even  as  the  witneffes,   perhaps,   of  an  imaginary  crime, 

16+  Dicendiim  .  .  .  de  Inftitutis  Athenicn-  '*'  Heinecciiis  (Element.  Jur.  Civil,  part 

fium,  Rhodiorum,    QoftiiTimorum  hominum,  vii.    p.  8i.)   has  colledled  thefe  exemptions 

apud  quos  etiam   (id  quod  acerbiffimum  eft)  into  one  view. 

liberi,    civefque    torquentur.       Cicero.  Par-  '*''    This    definition   of  tlie    fage   Ulpian 

tit.    Orat.    c.  34.     We  may  learn  from  the  (Pandeil.    1.  xlviii.    tit.  iv.)    feems  to  have 

trial  of  Philotas  the  praftice  of  the  Macedo-  been  adapted  to  the  court  of  Caracalla,  ra- 

nians.        (Diodor.    Sicul.     I.   xvii.     p.   604.  ther  than  to  that  of  Alexander  Severus.     See 

Q.  Curt.  1.  vi.  c.  U.)  the   Codes  of  Theodofius   and  Juftinian   ad 

leg.  Juiiam  majeftatis. 

pei-petually 
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perpetually  hung   over   the  heads   of  the  principal   citizens  of  the    ^  ^  ''|  ^' 

Roman  world  '".  « ' 

Thefe  evils,  ho^vever  terrible  they  may  appear,  were  confuied  to  Finances. 
the  fmaller  number  of  Roman  fubjects,  whole  dangeiOus  fituatloa 
was  in  fome  degree  compenfated  by  the  enjoyment  of  thofe  ad- 
vantages, either  of  nature  or  of  fortune,  which  expofed  them  to  the 
jealoufy  of  the  monarch.  The  obicure  millions  of  a  great  empire 
have  much  lefs  to  dread  from  the  cruelty  than  from  the  avarice  of 
their  mafters  ;  and  their  humble  happinels  is  principally  affedled  by 
the  grievance  of  exceffive  taxes,  which  gently  prefling  on  the  wealthy, 
defcend  with  accelerated  weight  on  the  meaner  and  more  indigent 
claiTes  of  fociety.  An  ingenious  philofopher  "'^  has  calculated  the 
univerfal  meafure  of  the  public  impofitions  by  the  degrees  of  free- 
dom and  fervitude ;  and  ventures  to  aifert,  that,  according  to  an 
invariable  law  of  nature,  it  muft  always  increafe  with  the  former, 
and  diminifh  in  a  juft  proportion  to  the  latter.  But  this  refledion, 
which  would  tend  to  alleviate  the  mileries  of  defpotifm,  is  contra- 
dided  at  leaft  by  the  hiflory  of  the  Roman  empire ;  which  accufes 
the  fame  princes  of  defpoiling  the  fenate  of  its  authority,  and  the 
provinces  of  their  wealth.  Without  aboliihing  all  the  various  cuftoms 
and  duties  on  merchandizes,  which  are  imperceptibly  difcharged  by  the 
apparent  choice  of  the  purchafer,  the  policy  of  Conftantine  and  his 
fucceffors  preferred  a  fimple  and  diredl  mode  of  taxation,  more  con- 
genial to  the  fpirit  of  an  arbitrary  government  "'^. 


'^'  Arcadius  Charifius  is  the  oldeft  lawyer  Theod.    I.  ix.  tit.  xxxv.     In  majeilatis  cri- 

quoted  in  the  Pandefls  to  juftify  the  univerfal  mine  omnibus  xqua  ell  conditio, 
praftice  of  torture  in  all  cafes  of  treafon  ;  but         "'  Montefquieu,   Efprit  des  Loix,  1.  xii. 

this  maxim  of  tyranny,  which  is  admitted  by  c.  13. 

Amniianus  (1.  xix.  c.  12.)  with  the  moll  re-         "'    Mr.   Hume    (Eflays,  vol.  i.    p.  3S9.) 

fpeftful  terror,  is  enforced  by  feveral  laws  of  has  feen  this  important  truth,  with  fome  de- 

the   fuccelTors  of  Conftantine,      See   Cod.  gree  of  perplexity. 

The 
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C  H  A  Γ.         The  name  and  ufe  of  the  tnd'iiUmis  "'    which  ferve  to  afccrtiun 

XV'II. 
" ^ '    the  chronology  of  the  middle  ages,   was  derived  from  the  regular 

η-ΛιηεΓοΓ  pradice  of  the  Roman  tributes  '".  The  emperor  fubfcribed  with 
aadiaion.  j^.^  ^^^  hand,  and  in  purple  ink,  the  folemn  edidt,  or  indidlion, 
which  was  fixed  up  in  the  principal  city  of  each  diocefe,  during  two 
months  previous  to  the  firft  day  of  September.  And,  by  a  very  eafy 
connexion  of  ideas,  the  word  mdlElion  was  transferred  to  the  mcafure 
of  tribute  which  it  prefcribed,  and  to  the  annual  term  which  it  al- 
lowed for  the  payment.  This  general  eftimate  of  the  fupplies  was 
proportioned  to  the  real  and  imaginary  wants  of  the  ftate ;  but  as 
often  as  the  expence  exceeded  the  revenue,  or  the  revenue  fell  ihort 
of  the  computation,  an  additional  tax,  under  the  name  οϊ  fiiper- 
indicl'ion^  was  impofed  on  the  people,  and  the  moil  valuable  attri- 
bute of  fovereignty  was  communicated  to  the  Prsetorian  prsefeds, 
who,  on  fome  occafions,  were  permitted  to  provide  for  the  unfore- 
feen  and  extraordinary  exigencies  of  the  public  fervice.  The  exe- 
cution of  thefe  laws  (which  it  would  be  tedious  to  purfue  in  their 
minute  and  intricate  detail)  confiftcd  of  two  diftinil  operations ;  the 
refolving  the  general  impofition  into  its  conftituent  parts,  which 
were  affefled  on  the  provinces,  the  cities,  and  the  individuals  of  the 
Roman  world  ;  and  the  colledting  the  feparate  contributions  of  the 
individuals,  the  cities,  and  the  provinces,  till  the  accumulated  fums 
were  poured  into  the  Imperial  treafuries.  But  as  the  account  be- 
tween the  monarch  and  the  fubjedt  was  perpetually  open,  and  as  the 

''°    The  cycle  of  indiilions,   which   may  come   from    the    workfhop  of  the  Benedic- 

be  traced  as  high  as  the  reign  of  Conftantius,  tines. 

cr  perhaps  of  his  father  Conftantine,  is  ftill  '''     The  firft    twenty-eight   titles   of  the 

employed  by  the  Papal  court:  but  the  com-  eleventh  book  of  the  Theodofxan  Code  are 

inencement  of  their  year  has  been  very  rea-  filled    with    the    circumftantial    regulations 

fonably  altered  to  the  firft  of  January.     See  on  the   important  fubjeil   of  tributes;     but 

I'Art   de    Verifier    les    Dates,    p.   xi.  ;    and  they   fuppofe  a   clearer  knovvledge    of   fun- 

Diilionnaire    Raifon.    de    la   Diplomatique,  damental  principles  than  it  is  at  prefent  in 

torn.  ii.  p.  25.;  two  accurate  treatifes,  which  our  power  to  attain. 

renewal 
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renewal  of  the  demand  anticipated  the  perfed  difcharge  of  the  pre-  CHAP, 
ceding  obligation,  the  weighty  machine  of  the  finances  was  moΛ^ed 
by  the  fame  hands  round  the  circle  of  its  yearly  revolution.  What- 
eΛ^er  Avas  honourable  or  important  in  the  adminiftration  of  the  re- 
venue, was  committed  to  the  \vifdom  of  the  priefedts,  and  their  pro- 
vincial reprefentatives ;  the  lucrative  fundlions  Avere  claimed  by  a 
crowd  of  fubordinate  oificers,  fome  of  whom  depended  on  the  trea- 
furer,  others  on  the  governor  of  the  province ;  and  who,  in  the  in- 
evitable confii£ts  of  a  perplexed  jurlfdi£i;ion,  had  freqyient  opportu- 
nities of  difputing  with  each  other  the  fpolls  of  the  people.  The 
laborious  offices,  which  could  be  produdtive  only  of  envy  and  re- 
proach, of  expence  and  danger,  were  impofed  on  the  Dccurions, 
who  formed  the  corporations  of  the  cities,  and  whom  the  feverity  of 
the  Imperial  laws  had  condemned  to  fuftain  the  burthens  of  civil 
focicty  "^  The  whole  landed  property  of  the  empire  (without 
excepting  the  patrimonial  eftates  of  the  monarch)  was  the  objedt  of 
ordinary  taxation ;  and  every  new  purchafer  contradled  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  former  proprietor.  An  accurate  ceiifus  ''\  or  furvey, 
was  the  only  equitable  mode  of  afcertaining  the  proportion  which 
every  citizen  ihould  be  obliged  to  conti'ibute  for  the  public  fervice ; 
and  from  the  well-known  period  of  the  indiitions,  there  is  reafon  to 
believe  that  this  difficult  and  expenfive  operation  was  repeated  at  the 
regular  diftance  of  fifteen  years.  The  lands  Avere  meafured  by  fur- 
veyors,  who  were  fent  into  the  provinces ;  their  nature,  whether 
arable  or  pailure,  or  vineyards  or  woods,  was  diftinfily  reported ; 
and  an  eftimate  was  made  of  their  common  value  from  the  average 

'"•    The    title   concerning   the   Decurions         "^  Habemus  enira  et  hominum  numerum 

(•1.  xii.   tit.  i.)  is  the  moft  ample  in  the  whole  qui  delati  funt,    et  agriim   mnduni.     Eume- 

Theodofian  Code ;  iince  it  contains  not  lefs  nius   in   Panee;yr.   Vet.   viii»  6.       See   Cod., 

than   one    hundred   and    ninety-two   dilllnit  Theod.   1.  xiii.    tit.   x.  xi.    with   Godefroy's• 

laws  to  afcertain  the  duties  and  privileges  of  Commentary, 
that  ufeful  order  of  citizens.. 

produce 
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produce  of  five  years.  The  numbers  of  flaves  and  of  cattle  confl'i- 
tLitcd  an  eflential  part  of  the  report  ;  an  oath  was  admin'iftered  to  the 
proprietors,  wliich  bound  them  to  difclofe  the  true  flate  of  their 
aSairs ;  and  their  attempts  to  prevaricate,  or  ehide  the  intention  of 
the  leglllator,  were  feΛ'erely  watched,  and  punifhed  as  a  capital  crime, 
which  included  the  double  guilt  of  treafon  and  facrilege  "'.  A 
large  portion  of  the  tribute  was  paid  in  money  ;  and  of  the  cuiTent 
coin  of  the  empire,  gold  alone  could  be  legally  accepted  '".  The  re- 
mainder of  the  taxes,  according  to  the  proportions  determined  by 
the  annual  indi(ilion,  was  furniflied  in  a  manner  ftill  more  direft, 
and  ftill  more  oppreffive.  According  to  the  different  nature  of  lands, 
their  real  produce,  in  the  A^arious  articles  of  wine  or  oil,  corn  or 
barley,  wood  or  iron,  was  tranfported  by  the  labour  or  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  provincials  to  the  Imperial  magazines,  from  whence 
they  were  occafionally  diftrlbuted,  for  the  ufe  of  the  court,  of  the 
army,  and  of  the  two  capitals,  Rome  and  Conftantinople.  The 
commiffioners  of  the  revenue  were  fo  frequently  obliged  to  make 
confiderable  purchafes,  that  they  were  ftridly  prohibited  from  al- 
lowing any  compenfation,  or  from  receiving  in  money  the  value  of 
thofe  fupplies  which  were  exafted  in  kind.  In  the  primitive  fim- 
plicity  of  fmall  communities,  this  method  may  be  well  adapted  to 
colle£l  the  almoft  voluntary  offerings  of  the  people  ;  but  it  is  at  once 
fiffceptible  of  the  utmoft  latitude  and  of  the  utmoft  ftridlnefs,  which 
in  a  corrupt  and  abfolute  monarchy  muft  intniduce  a  perpetual  conteft 

'■'*  Siquis  facrilega  vitam  falce  fiicciJerit,  ftiidieJ  obfcurity,  ic  is,  however,  clear  enough 

aut    feiacium    Ramonim    fctiib    Kebetaverit,  to  prove  the  minutenefs  of  the  inquifition, 

quo  declinct  fidem  Cenfir.nn,    et  mcntiatur  and  the  difproportion  of  the  penalty, 
callide  paupertatis  ingenium,    rnox  deteftus         '"  The  aftonifhment  of  Pliny  would  have 

capitale  fubibitexitium,  et  bona  ejus  in  Fifci  ceafed.     Equidem  miror  P.  R.   viftis  genti- 

juramigrabunt.     Cod.  Theod.  1.  xiii.  tit.  xi.  bus  argentum  Temper  imperitafle  non  aurum. 

leg.  I.     Although  this  law  is  no:  without  its  Hift.  Natur.  xxxiii.  15. 

I  between 
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between  the  power  of  oppreffion  and  the  arts  of  fraud  ''^  The  ^  ^^  ^" 
agriculture  of  the  Roman  proA'inces  was  Infenfibly  ruined,  and,  in  v^ — -v- — ' 
tlie  progrefs  of  defpotifm,  which  tends-to  difappoint  its  ov/n  purpofe, 
the  emperors  were  obUged  to  derive  fome  mei'it  from  the  forgivenefs 
of  debts,  or  the  i-emiflion  of  tributes,  which  their  fubjefts  were  ut- 
terly- incapable  of  paying.  According  to  the  new  divifion  of  Italy, 
the  fertile  and  happy  province  of  Campania,  the  fcene  of  the  early 
vidlories  and  of  the  delicious  retirements  of  the  citizens  of  Rome, 
extended  between  the  fea  and  the  Apennine  from  the  Tyber  to  the 
Silarus.  Within  fixty  years  after  the  death  of  Conftantine,  and  on 
the  evidence  of  an  a£lual  furvey,  an  exemption  was  granted  in  fa- 
vour of  three  hundred  and  thirty  thoufand  Engllih  acres  of  defert 
and  uncultivated  land  ;  \7hich  amounted  to  one-eighth  of  the  whole 
furface  of  the  province.  As  the  footfteps  of  the  Barbarians  had  not 
yet  been  i'een  in  Italy,  the  caufe  of  this  amazing  defolation,  which 
is  recorded  in  the  laws,  can  be  afcribed  only  to  the  adminiftration,  of 
the  Roman  emperors  '"^ 

Either   from  defign   or  from  accident,    the    mode   of  alTeiTment   Aflciled  in 
feemed   to   unite   the  fubftance  of  a   land-tax  with  the  forms  of  a   il^eformofa 

capitation. 

capitation  ''\     The  returns  which  Λvere  fent  of  every  province  or 
diftridt,  exprefled  the  number  of  tributary  fiibjefts,  and  the  amount 

"'*  Some  precautions  were  taken  (fee  Cod.  "''   Cod.  Theod.  !.   xi.   tit.  xxviii.  leg.  2. 

Theod.    1.   xi.   tit.    ii.    and  Cod.   Juftinian.  publiflied   the   24th   of  Aia.'-ch,  A.  D.   395, 

1.  X.   tit.   xxvii.  leg.    i,  2,  3.)   to  reftrain  the  by  the  emperor  Honorius,  only  two  months 

■magillrates  from  the  abufe  of  their  authority,  after    the    death    cf  his    father   Tiieodofius. 

either  in   the  exaftion   or  in  the  purchafe  of  He  fpcaks  of  528,042  Roman  jugera,  which 

corn  :   but  thofe  wh  ■   had  learning  enough  to  I  have  reduced  to  the  Englifh  meaftire.    The 

read  the   orations   of  Cicero  againft  Verres  jugerum contained  z8, 800 fquare  Roman  feet, 

(iii.  de  Frumento),  might inftriid  themfelves  ''*  Godefroy    (Cod.   Theod.  torn.    vi.  p. 

in  all  the  various  arts  of  opprellion,  with  re-  116.)   argues   with  weight   and  learning  on 

gard   to   the  weight,  the  price,  the  quality,  the   fubjeft  of  the  capitation  ;   but  while  he 

and  the  carriage.     The  avarice  of  an  unlet-  explains   the  caput,  as   a   fhare  or  meafure  of 

fered  governor  would   fupply  the  ignorance  property,   he  too  abfolutely  excludes  the  ide.^ 

of  precept  or  precedent.  of  a  perfonal  afreiTment, 

Vol.  ii.  K  of 
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^  xvu  ^  ^^  ^^^^  public  impofitions.  The  latter  of  thefe  fums  was  divided  by 
the  former;  and  the  eftimate,  that  fuch  a  province  contained  fo  many 
capita^  or  heads  of  tribute ;  and  that  each  head  was  rated  at  fuch  a 
price,  was  univerfally  received,  not  only  in  the  popular,  but  even 
in  the  legal  computation.  The  value  of  a  tributary  head  muft  have 
varied,  according  to  many  accidental,  or  at  leaft  fludluating  circum- 
ilances ;  but  fome  knowledge  has  been  prcicrved  of  a  very  curious 
fa£i:,  the  more  important,  fince  it  relates  to  one  of  the  richeil  pro- 
A'inces  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  which  now  fiouriihes  as  the  moil 
fplendld  of  the  European  kingdoms.  The  rapacious  miniilers  of 
Conftantlus  had  exhaufted  the  wealth  of  Gaul,  by  exading  twenty- 
five  pieces  of  gold  for  the  annual  tribute  of  every  head.  The  humane 
policy  of  his  fucceflbr  reduced  the  capitation  to  feven  pieces  '"', 
A  moderate  proportion  between  thefe  oppofite  extremes  of  extraor- 
dinary oppreffion  and  of  tranfient  indulgence,  may  therefore  be  fixed 
at  fixteen  pieces  of  gold,  or  about  nine  pounds  fterling,  the  com- 
mon ftandard  perhaps  of  the  impofitions  of  Gaul  '*°.  But  this 
calculation,  or  rather  indeed  the  fails  from  whence  it  is  deduced, 
cannot  fail  of  fuggeftlng  two  difficiilties  to  a  thinkiiig   mind,  who 

'"  Quid   profuerit  (Julianus)  anhelanti-  which  had  once  been  divided  into  forty-eight 

bus  extrema   penuria   Gallis,    hinc   maxime  aurei,  was  at  this  time  coined  into  feventy- 

claret,  quod   primitus    partes   eas   ingreJTus,  two  fmaller  pieces  of  the  fame  denomination, 

pro  capitibu!  fingulis  tributi  nomine  vicenos  3.  That   five   of  thefe   aurei  were  the  legal 

quinos    aureos     reperit   flagitari ;     difcedens  tender  for  a  pound  of  filver,  and  that  confe- 

vero  feptenos  tantum  munera  univerfa  com-  quently   the  pound  of  gold  was  exchanged 

plentes.     Ammian.  1.  xvi.  c.  5.  for  fourteen  pounds  eight  ounces  of  filver, 

'^°  In  the  calculation  of  any  fum  of  mo-  according  to  the  Roman,  or  about  thirteen 

ney  under  Conftantlne  and  his  fucceflbrs,  we  foun'^s  according  to  the  Englifti,  weight.    4. 

need   only    refer  to    the   excellent  difcourfe  That  the  Engliih  pound  of  fdver  is  coined 

of  Mr.    Greaves    on   the    Denarius,   for  the  into    fixty-two  ftiillings.       From   thefe    ele- 

proof  of  the  following  principles:   1.  That  ments  we  may  compute  the  Roman  pound  of 

the   ancient    and    modern    Roman    pound,  gold,  the  ufual  method  of  reckoning  large 

containing  5256  grains   of  Troy  weight,  is  fu^s,  at  forty  pounds  llerling  ;  and  we  may 

about  one  twelfth  lighter  tlian   the  Engliih  fix  the  currency  of  the  aureus  at   fomewhai 

pound,  which  is  compofed  of  5760  of  the  more  than  eleven  (hillings, 
fame  grains.     2.  That  the  pound  of  gold, 

will 
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ΛνΓιΙ  be  at  once  furprUed  by  the  equality^  and  by  the  etwrmity  of  the    ^ί^,*^  ^• 
capitation.     An  attempt  to  explain  them  may  perhaps  refled:  ibme 
light  on   the    interefting    lubjedt   of  the    finances   of  the  decUning 
empire. 

I.  It  is  ob\'ious,  that,  as  long  as  the  immutable  conftitution 
of  human  nature  produces  and  maintains  fo  unequal  a  diviilon 
of  property,  the  moil  numerous  part  of  the  community  would 
be  deprived  of  their  fubliftence,  by  the  equal  aiTeflinent  of  a  tax 
from  which  the  fovereign  would  derive  a  very  trifling  revenue. 
Such  indeed  might  be  the  theory  of  the  Roman  capitation;  but  in 
the  pradice,  this  unjuft  equality  was  no  longer  felt,  as  the  tribute 
was  coUedted  on  the  principle  of  a  real^  not  of  a  perfonal  impofition. 
Several  indigent  citizens  contributed  to  compofe  a  fmgle  bead^  or 
ihare  of  taxation;  while  the  wealthy  provincial,  in  proportion  to  his 
fortune,  alone  reprefented  feveral  of  thofe  imaginary  beings.  In  a 
poetical  requeft,  addreiTed  to  one  of  the  laft  and  mofb  deferving  of  the 
Roman  Princes  who  reigned  in  Gaul,  Sidonius  Apollinaris  perfoni- 
fies  his  tribute  under  the  figure  of  a  triple  monfter,  the  Geryon  of 
the  Grecian  fables,  and  intreats  the  new  Hercules  that  he  would 
moil  gracioufly  be  pleafed  to  fave  his  life  by  cutting  off  three  of  his 
heads'".  The  fortune  of  Sidonius  far  exceeded  the  cuilomary 
wealth  of  a  poet ;  but  if  he  had  purfued  the  allufion,  he  muil  have 
painted  many  of  the  Gallic  nobles  with  the  hundred  heads  of  the 
deadly  Hydra,  fpreading  over  the  face  of  the  country,  and  devoiu*- 
ing  the  fubllance  of  an  hundred  families.  II.  The  difficulty  of 
allowing  an  annual  fum  of  about  nine  pounds  ilerling,  even  for  the 
average  of  the  capitation  of  Gaul,  may  be  rendered  more  evident 

"'    Geryones   nos  e/Te  puta,    monftrumque  expeft  more  fatisfailion  than  I  have  found  in 

tributum,  his  note  (p.   144.)  on  this  remarkable  paf- 

Hicfe///e  ut  vivam,  tu  mihi  tolle /r/i7.  fage.     The  words,  ({xo  \i\ /uorum   nomine, 

Sidon.  Apollinar.  Carm.  xiii.  betray  the  perplexity  of  the  commentator. 
The  reputation  of  Father  Sirmond  led  me  to 

Κ  2  by 
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CHAP,  ijy  ti^e  comparifon  of  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  fame  country,  as  it  is 
now  governed  by  the  abfolute  monarch  of  an  induftrious,  wealthy, 
and  affedlionate  people.  The  taxes  of  France  cannot  be  magni- 
fied, either  by  fear  or  by  flattery,  beyond  the  annual  amount  of 
eighteen  millions  fterling,  which  ought  perhaps  to  be  ihared  among 
four  and  twenty  millions  of  inhabitants  '^'.  Seven  millions  of' 
thefe,  in  the  capacity  of  fathers,  or  brothers,  or  hufbands,  may 
difcharge  the  obligations  of  the  remaining  multitude  of  womea 
and  children  ;  yet  the  equal  proportion  of  each  tributary  fubjeit 
will  fcarcely  rife  above  fifty  ihillings  of  our  money,  infl;ead  of  a 
proportion  alnioil  four  times  as  confiderable,  which  was  regu- 
larly Impofed  on  their  Gallic  anceftors.  The  reafon  of  this  dif- 
ference may  be  found,  not  fo  much  in  the  relative  fcarcity  or 
plenty  of  gold  and  filver,  as  in  the  diflierent  ilate  of  fociety  in 
ancient  Gaul  and  in  modern  France.  In  a  country  where  per- 
ibnal  freedom  is  the  privilege  of  every  fubjeft,  the  whole  mafs  of 
taxes,  whether  they  are  levied  on  property  or  on  conlumption^ 
may  be  fairly  divided  among  the  whole  body  of  the  nation.  But  the 
far  greater  part  of  the  lands  of  ancient  Gaul,  as  well  as  of  the  othei^ 
provinces  of  the   Roman  world,  were  cultivated  by   flaves,    or  by 

•^'  This  aflertion,  however  formidable  it  nault  contains  257,097  inhabitants.     By  the 

may  feem,  is  founded  on   the  original  regi-  rules  of  fair  analogy,  we  might  infer,  that 

iters   of  births,  deaths,  and   marriages,  col-  the  ordinary  proportion  of  annual   births  to 

leiled  by   public   authority,  and  now  depo-  the  whole  people,  is  about  i  to  26  ;  and  that 

ftted  in  the  CciitrSle  General  at  Paris.      The  the  kingdom  of  France  contains  24,1  5  1,868 

annual    average    of    births     throughout   the  perfons  of  both  fe-xes  and  of  every  age.     If 

whole  kingdom,    taken   in  five  years   (from  we  content  ourfelves  with  the  more  moderate 

1770   to    1774,  both   inclulive)    is,  479,649  proportion  of  ι  to  25,  the  whole  population 

boys,    and    449,^69    girls,    in    all    928,018  will  amount  to  23,222^950..    From  the  dili- 

children.     The  province  of  French  Hainault  gent  refearches   of  the  French  government 

alone    furnifhes    9906    births  :     and    we   are  (which  are  not  unworthy  of  our  own  imita- 

aflured,  by  an  aflual  numeration  of  the  peo-  tion),  we  may  hope  to  obtain  a  IHll  greater 

pie  annually  repeated  fJOm  the  year  1773  to  degree  of  certainty  on  this  important  lub- 

ihe  year  17/6,  that,  upon  an  average,  Hai-  jeft. 

peafant%, 
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peafants,  whole  dependent  condition  was  a  lefs  rigid  fervltude  '  '. 
In  fuch  a  ilate  the  poor  were  maintained  at  the  expence  of  the 
mailers,  who  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  their  h\bour;  and  as  the  rolls  of 
tribute  w^ere  filled  only  with  the  names  of  thofe  citizens  who  poi- 
fefled  the  means  of  an  honourable,  or  at  leaft  of  a  decent  fubfiftence, 
the  comparative  fmallnefs  of  their  numbers  explains  and  juftifies  the 
high  rate  of  their  capitation.  The  truth  of  this  afl'ertion  may  be 
illuftrated  by  the  following  example :  The  jEdui,  one  of  the  moft 
powerful  and  civilized  tribes  or  ciiks  of  Gaul,  occupied  an  extent  of 
territory,  which  now  contains  above  five  hundred  thoufand  inhabitants, 
in  the  two  ecclefiaftical  diocefes  of  Autun  and  Nevers  '^* :  and  with 
the  probable  acceifion  of  thofe  of  Chalons  and  Mafon  '^',  the  popu- 
lation would  amount  to  eight  hundred  thoufand  fouls.  In  the  time 
of  Conftantine,  the  territory  of  the  ^dui  afl'orded  no  more  than 
twenty-five  thoufand  beads  of  capitation,  of  whom  feven  thoufand 
w^ere  difcharged  by  that  prince  from  the  intolerable  weight  of  tri- 
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■83  Cod.  Theod.  1.  v.  tit.  \x,  x,  xi.  Cod. 
Juftinian.  1.  xi.  tit.  Ixiii.  Coloni  appellan- 
tur  qui  conditionem  debent  genitali  folo, 
propter  agricultiiram  fub  dominio  pofleflb- 
rum.     Auguftin.  de  Civitate  Dei,  1.  x.  c.  i. 

'"•'■  The  ancient  jurifdiftion  of  ( Augufio- 
dunum)  Autun  in  Burgundy,  the  capital  of 
the  .iEdui,  comprehended  the  adjacent  terri- 
tory of  (Νοτ/iodumim)  Nevers.  See  d'An- 
ville.  Notice  de  I'ancienne  Gaule,  p.  491. 
The  two  diocefes  of  Autun  and  Nevers  are 
now  compofed,  the  former  of  6 10,  and  the 
latter  of  160,  pariihes.  The  regiilers  of 
births,  taken  during  eleven  years,  in  476 
pariihes  of  the  fame  province  of  Burgundy, 
and  multiplied  by  the  moderate  proportion 
of  25  (fee  MeiTance  Recherches  fur  la  Popu- 
lation, p.  142.),  may  authorife  us  to  afiign 
an  average  number  of  656  perfons  for  each 
pariih,  which  being  again  multiplied  by  the 
770  pariihes  of  the  diocefes  of  Nevers  and 
Autiio,    will  produce  the  fum    of   505,120 


perfons  for  the  extent  of  country  which  was 
once  poiTefled  by  the  ^dui. 

'^^  We  might  derive  an  additional  fup- 
ply  of  301,750  inhabitants  from  the  diocefes 
of  Chalons  (Cabillonum)  and  of  Magon 
(Matijeo)  ;  fince  they  contain,  the  one  200, 
and  the  other  260,  pariihes.  This  accefllon 
of  territory  might  bejuftified  by  very  fpecious 
reafons.  1.  Chalons  and  Ma^on  were  un- 
doubtedly within  the  original  jurifdiilion  of 
the  Άά\χ\.  (See  d'Anville  Notice,  p.  187,- 
443.)  2.  In  the  Notitia  of  Gaul,  they  are 
enumerated  not  as  Ci-vitates,  but  merely  as- 
Caflra.  3.  They  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  epifcopal  feats  before  the  fifth  and  fixth 
centuries.  Yet  there  is  a  paiTage  in  Eume- 
nius  (Panegyr.  Vet.  viii.  7.)  which  very 
forcibly  deters  me  from  extending  the  terri- 
tory of  the  -iEdui  in  the  reign  of  Conftantine, 
along  the  beautiful  banks  of  the  navigable 
Saune. 

bute» 
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^  xvu  ^'    ^'-'^'^ '"•     A  juil  analogy  would  feem  to  countenance  the  opinion  of 

^ ^ — ->    an  ingenious  hiftorian  '^\  that  the  free  and  tributary  citizens  did  not 

fiirpafs  the  number  of  half  a  million  ;  and  if,  in  the  ordinary  admi- 
niftration  of  government,  their  annual  payments  may  be  computed 
at  about  four  millions  and  a  half  of  our  money,  it  would  appear» 
that  although  the  fliare  of  each  individual  was  four  times  as  confi- 
derable,  a  fourth  part  only  of  the  modern  taxes  of  France  was 
levied  on  the  Imperial  province  of  Gaul.  The  exa£lions  of  Conftan- 
tius  may  be  calculated  at  feven  millions  fterling,  Avhich  were  reduced 
to  two  millions  by  the  humanity  or  the  wifdom  of  Julian. 
Capitation  But  this  tax,  or  capitatiou,  on  the  proprietors  of  land,  would  have 

4ndullry.  fuffered  a  rich  and  numerous  clafs  of  free  citizens  to  efcape.  With 
the  view  of  iharing  that  fpecies  of  wealth  which  is  derived  from  art 
or  labour,  and  which  exifts  in  money  or  in  merchandife,  the  em- 
perors impofed  a  diilintt  and  perfonal  tribute  on  the  trading  part  of 
their  fubjeds  "'.  Some  exemptions,  very  ftridly  confined  both  in 
time  and  place,  were  allowed  to  the  proprietors  who  difpofed  of  the 
produce  of  their  own  eftates.  Some  indulgence  was  granted  to  the 
profeihon  of  the  liberal  arts :  but  every  other  branch  of  commercial 
induftry  was  affefted  by  the  feverity  of  the  law.  The  honourable 
merchant  bf  Alexandria,  who  imported  the  gems  and  fpices  of  India 
for  the  ufe  of  the  weftern  world ;  the  ufurer,  who  derived  from'  the 
intereft  of  money  a  filent  and  ignominious  profit ;  the  ingenious 
manufacturer,  the  diligent  mechanic,  and  even  the  moft  obfcure  re- 
tailer of  a  fequeftered  village,  were  obliged  to  admit  the  officers  of 
the  revenue  into  the  partnerihip  of  their  gain  :  and  the  fovereign  of 
the   Roman    empire,    who   tolerated  the   profeffion,    confented   to 

'"  Eumenlus  in  Panegyr.  Vet.  viii.  ii. 

""  L'Abbe  du  Bos  Hid.  Critique  de  la  M.  F.  torn.  i.  p.  izi. 

*'*  See  Cod.  Theod.  1.  xiii.  tit.  i.  and  iv. 

I  ihare 
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ihare   the  ia£unor.s   falary,    of   public  proftitutcs.     As  this  general    ^  ,^^ί  ,'^.  ^• 
tax  upon   induftry   was   collected  every  fourth   year,   it  \vas   ililed    *— — ν — — * 
the    Luflral   Contribntion :     and    the    hiilorian    Zoiimus   "^  laments 
that    the    approach    of   the    fatal    period    was   announced    by   the 
tears  and  terrore   of   the  citizens,    who  were   often   compelled    by 
the    impending  fcourge    to    embrace   the    moil   abhorred    and    un- 
natural methods  of  procuring  the  fum  at  which  their  poverty  had 
been   afleffed.     The  teftimony   of  Zofimus   cannot    indeed   be  juf- 
tified   from   the  charge    of   paiTion   and    prejudice,    but,    from   the 
nature  of  this  tribute,  it  feems   reafonable  to  conclude  that   it  wa-i 
arbitrary  in  the  diftribution,  and  extremely  rigorous  in  the  mode  of 
coUedling.      The  fecret  wealth  of  commerce,    and  the    precarious 
profits  of  art  or  labour,  are  fufceptible  only  of  a  difcretionary   va- 
luation,   which    is   feldom    difadvantageous   to   the   intereft    of   the 
treafury ;  and  as  the  perfon   of  the  trader  fupplies   the  wan,t    of  a 
vifible    and    permanent   fecurity,    die  payment   of    the    impoiition, 
which,  in  the  cafe  of  a  land-tax,  may  be  obtained  by  the  feizure  of 
property,  can  rarely  be  extorted  by  any  other  means  than  thole  of 
coi"poral  punilhments.     The  cruel  treatment  of  the  infolvent  debtors 
of   the   flate,    is   attefted,    and   was    perhaps   mitigated   by   a    very 
humane  edid   of  Conftantine,    who,    difclaiming   the   ufe  of  racks 
and  of  fcourges,  allots  a  fpacious  and  airy  prifon  for  the  place  of  their 
confinement  ''°. 

Thefe   general   taxes   v/ere   impofed  and    levied   by  the   abfolute  Free  gins,  i 
authority  of  the  monarch  ;  but  the  occafional  ofierings  of  the  co7-u- 
7iary  gold  ftill  retained  the  name  and  femblance  of  popular  confent. 
It  was  an  ancient  cuftom  that  the  allies  of  the  republic,  who  afcribed 

"»    Zofimus,    1.  il.    p.    iij.      There  is  the  zealous  Dr.  Howell.   Hift.  of  the  World, 

probably  as   much  paffioii   and  prejudice  in  vol.  ii.   p.  zo. 

the  attack  of  Zofimus,  as  in  the  elaborate         "s"  Cod,  Theod.  I,  xi.  tit.  vii.  leg.  3. 
defeace  of  the  memory  of  Conftantine  by 

their 
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^  xvn  ^'     tli^ii"  fafety  or  deliverance  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  Roman  arms  ;  and 

**— V '    even  the  cities  of  Italy,  who  admired  the  virtues  of  their  viftorious 

general,  adorned  the  pomp  of  his  triumph  by'  their  voluntary  gifts 
of  crowns  of  gold,    which,    after  the  ceremony,    were  confecnited 
in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  to  remain  a  lading  monument  of  his  glory 
to  future  ages.     The  progrefs  of  zeal  and  flattery  foon  multiplied  the 
number,  and  increafed  the  fize,  of  thefe  popular  donations ;  and  the 
triumph  of  Ca;far  was  enriched  with  two  thoufand  eight   hundred 
and  twenty-two  mafly  crowns,  whofe  Aveight   amounted   to  twenty 
thoufand  four  hundred  and  fourteen  pounds  of  gold.     This  treafure 
\vas  immediately  melted   down  by   the  prudent  didtator,  who  was 
fatisfied  that  it  would  be  more  ferviceable  to  his  foldiers  than  to  the 
gods  :      his    example    was    imitated    by    his    fucceflbrs  ;      and    the 
cuftom   Avas    introduced,    of    exchanging   thefe  fplendid   ornaments 
for  the   more   acceptable  preient  of   the-  current   gold   coin  of  the 
empire  "'".     The  fpontaneous  ofiering  was  at  length  exafted  as  the 
debt  of  duty ;  and   inftead  of  being  confined  to  the  occafion  of  a 
triumph,  it  Avas  fuppofed  to  be  granted   by  the   Jcveral  cities   and 
provinces  of  the  monarchy,  as  often  as  the  emperor  condefcended 
to   announce  his  acceflion,  his  confullhip,  the  birth   of  a   fon,  the 
creation  of  a  Csefar,  a  vidory  over  the  Barbarians,  or  any  other  real 
or  imaginaiy  event  which  graced   the  annals  of   his   reign.      The 
peculiar   free   gift  of  the  fenate  of  Rome   Λvas  fixed  by  cufto-m  at 
fixteen  hundred  pounds  of  gold,  or  about  fixty-four  thoufand  pounds 
fterling.     The  oppreiTed  fubjeds  celebrated  their   own  felicity,  that 
their  fovereign  fliould  gracioufly  confent   to  accept   this  feeble  but 
voluntary  teftimony  of  their  loyalty  and  gratitude  '^\ 

A  people 

''"    See    Lipfiiis    de   Magnitud.    Romana,     nine   huiiilrcd  pounds  weight.       I  have   fol- 
1.   ii.    c.    9.     The   Tariagonefe   Spain  pre-     lowed  the  rational  emendation  of  Lipfuis. 
fented   the  emperor  Claudius  with  a  crown  '"'^  Cod.  Theod.  1.  xii.  tit.  xiii.     The  fe- 

of  £old  of  feven,  and  Gaul  with  another  of    nators  were  fuppofed  to  be  exempt  from  the 

Aurum 
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lifted  to  form  a  juft  eftimate  of  their  a^ual  fituation.  The  fubjeds 
of  Conftantine  were  Incapable  of  difcerning  the  decline  of  genius 
and  manly  virtue,  which  fo  far  degraded  them  below  the  dignity  of 
their  anceilors ;  but  they  could  feel  and  lament  the  rage  of  tyranny, 
the  relaxation  of  difcipline,  and  the  encreafe  of  taxes.  The  impar- 
tial hiilorian,  who  acknowledges  the  juftice  of  their  complaints,  will 
obferve  fome  favourable  circumftances  which  tended  to  allcAdate  the 
milery  of  their  condition.  The  threatening  tempeft  of  Barbarians, 
which  fo  foon  fubverted  the  foundations  of  Roman  greatnefs,  was 
ftill  repelled,  or  fufpended,  on  the  frontiers.  The  arts  of  luxury  and 
literature  were  cultivated,  and  the  elegant  pleafures  of  fociety 
were  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  confiderable  portion  of  the 
globe.  The  forms,  the  pomp,  and  the  expence  of  the  civil  admi- 
niftration  contributed  to  reftrain  the  irregular  licence  of  the  foldiers ; 
and  although  the  laws  were  violated  by  power,  or  perverted  by  fub- 
tlety,  the  fage  principles  of  the  Roman  jurifprudence  preferved  a 
fenfe  of  order  and  equity,  unknown  to  the  defpotic  governments  of 
the  eaft.  The  rights  of  mankind  might  derive  fome  protection 
from  religion  and  philofophy ;  and  the  name  of  freedom,  which 
could  no  longer  alarm,  might  fometlmes  admoniih,  the  fucceflors  of 
Auguilus,  that  they  did  not  reign  over  a  nation  of  Slaves  or  Barba- 


•  153 

nans     . 


^trum   Coronarium  ;  hat    the    Juri  Ohlatio,  Honcrii,  214,  &C.),  dilHnguKhes  the  ftation 

which  was  required  at  their  hands,  was  pre-  of  a  Roman  prince  from  that  of  a  Parthian 

cifely  of  the  fame  nature.  monarch.     Virtue  was  neceflary  for  the  one. 

'!"  The  great  Theodofius,  in  his  judicious  Birth  might  fuffice  for  the  other. 
advice  to  his  fon  (Claudian  in  iv  Confulat. 


CoHclufion, 
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CHAP.      XVIII. 

CharaSler  of  Confa?2ime. — Gothic  War. — Death  of  Con- 

famine. — Divifon  tf  the  Empire  among  his  three  Sons, 

— Perfan    War. — "Tragic   Deaths  of  Confa7itine   the 

Younger  a7td  Confans. — Ufurpation  of  Magnentius. — 

Civil  War. — -ViSiory  of  Confantius, 


^χνπτ^'    '   I  ^HE  charadter  of  the  prince  who  removed  the  feat  of   em- 
\ — ■ — -'       -L•     pire,  and  introduced  fuch  important  changes  into  the  civil  and 

Charafter  of  ^  χ  ο 

Conilantine.  religious  conftitution  of  his  country,  has  fixed  the  attention,  and  di- 
vided the  opinions,  of  mankind.  By  the  grateful  zeal  of  the  Chrif- 
tians,  the  deliverer  of  the  church  has  been  decorated  with  every  at- 
tribute of  a  hero,  and  even  of  a  faint ;  while  the  difcontent  of  the 
vanquifhed  party  has  compared  Conftantine  to  the  moft  abhorred  of 
thofe  tyrants,  who,  by  their  vice  and  weaknefs,  difhonoured  the  Im- 
perial purple.  The  fame  paiTions  have  in  fome  degree  been  per- 
petuated to  fucceeding  generations,  and  the  chara£ter  of  Conftantine 
is  confidered,  even  in  the  prefent  age,  as  an  obje£t  either  of  fatire  or 
of  panegyric.  By  the  impartial  union  of  thofe  defetSts  which  are 
confeiTed  by  his  warmeft  admirers,  and  of  thofe  virtues  which  are 
acknowledged  by  his  moft  implacable  enemies,  we  might  hope  to 
delineate  a  juft  portrait  of  that  extraordinary  man,  which  the  truth 
and  candour  of  hiftory  ihould  adopt  without  a  blufh '.  But  it  would 

foon 

•  On  ne  fe  trompcra  point  fur  Conilantin,     tout  le  bien  qu'cn  dit  Zofime.     Fleury  Hift. 
encroyant  touE  le  mal  qu'en  dit  Eufebe,  et     Ecclefiaftique,    torn.    iii.   p.   233.     Eufebius 

acd 
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foon  appear,  that  the  vain  attempt  to  blend  fuch  difcordant  colours,    ^  ^^^^  '^• 

and  to  reconcile  fuch  inconfiilent  qualities,   muft  produce  a   figure    ^— — « ' 

monftrous  rather  than  human,  unlefs  it  is  viewed  in  its  proper  and 
diftinft  lights,  by  a  careful  feparation  of  the  different  periods  of  the 
reign  of  Conftantine. 

The  perfon,  as  well  as  the  mind  of  Conftantine,  had  been  en-  His  virtues, 
riched  by  nature  with  her  choiceft  endowments.  His  ftature  was 
lofty,  his  countenance  majeftic,  his  deportment  graceful;  his  ftrength 
and  aftivity  were  difplayed  in  every  manly  exereife,  and  from  his 
earlieft  youth,  to  a  very  advanced  feafon  of  life,  he  preferved' the 
vigour  of  his  conftituiion  by  a  ftrldl  adherence  to  the  domeftic  A^ir- 
tucs  of  chaftity  and  temperance.  He  delighted  in  the  fecial  inter- 
courfe  of  familiar  converfation  ;  and  though  he  might  fometimes 
indulge  his  difpofition  to  raillery  with  lefs  referve  than  was  required 
by  the  fevere  dignity  of  his  ftation,  the  courtefy  and  liberality  of  his 
manners  gained  the  hearts  of  all  who  approached  him.  The  fm- 
cerity  of  his  friendfhip  has  been  fufpedted  ;  yet  he  ihewed,  on  fome 
occafions,  that  he  was  not  incapable  of  a  warm  and  Lifting  attach- 
ment. The  difadvantage  of  an  illiterate  education  had  not  prevented 
him  from  forming  a  juft  eftimate  of  the  value  of  leax-ning;  and  the 
arts  and  fciences  derived  fome  encouragement  from  the  munificent 
protedion  of  Conftantine.  In  the  difpatch  of  bufmefs,  his  diligence 
VA'as  indefatigable  ;  and  the  adive  powers  of  his  mind  were  almoft 
continually  exerciled  in  reading,  writing,  or  meditating,  in  giving 
audience  to  ambafiadors,  and  in  examining  the  complaints  of  his 
fubjeds.  Even  thofe  who  cenfured  the  propriety  of  his  meafures 
were  compelled  to  acknowledge,  that  he  pofleiTed  magnanimity  to 
conceive,  and  patience  to  execute,  the  moft  arduous  defigns,  without 

and  Zofimus  form  indeed  the  two  extremes     charafter  or  fituation  varioufly  tempered  the 
of  flattery  and  inveftive.     The  intermediate     influence  of  their  religious  ze?.l. 
ihades  are  expreifed  by  thofe  writers,  whofe 
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being  checked  either  by  the  prejudices  of  education,  or  by  the  cla- 
mours of  the  multitude.  In  the  field,  he  infufed  his  own  intrepid 
fpirit  into  the  troops,  whom  he  conduded  with  the  talents  of  a  con- 
fummate  general  ;  and  to  his  abilities,  rather  than  to  his  fortune, 
we  may  afcribe  the  fignal  victories  which  he  obtained  over  the 
foreign  and  domeftic  foes  of  the  republic.  He  loved  glory,  as  the 
reward,  perhaps  as  the  motive,  of  his  labours.  The  boundlefs  am- 
bition, which,  from  the  moment  of  his  accepting  the  purple  at  York, 
appears  as  the  ruling  paiTion  of  his  foul,  may  be  juilified  by  the 
dangers  of  his  own  fituation,  by  the  character  of  his  rivals,  by  the 
confcioufnefs  of  fuperior  merit,  and  by  the  profped:  that  his  fuccefs 
would  enable  him  to  reftore  peace  and  order  to  the  diftrafled  empire. 
■  In  his  civil  wars  againfi:  Maxentius  and  Licinius,  he  had  engaged 
on  his  fide  the  inclinations  of  the  people,  who  compared  the  undif- 
fembled  vices  of  thofe  tyrants,  v/ith  the  fpirit  of  wifdom  and  juftice 
Avhich  feemed  to  direit  the  general  tenor  of  the  adrainiftration  of 
Conftantine  ^. 

Had  Conftantine  fallen  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyber,  or  εΛ^εη  in  the 
plains  of  Hadrianopk,  fuch  is  the  charadler  which,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  he  might  have  tranfmitted  to  pofterity.  But  the  con- 
clufion  of  his  reign  (according  to  the  moderate  and  indeed  tender 
fentence  of  a  writer  of  the  fame  age)  degraded  him  from  the  rank 
which  he  had  acquired  among  the  moil  deferving  of  the  Roman 
princes  \     In  the  life   of  Auguftus,  we  behold  the  tyrant   of  the 


*  The  virtues  of  Conftantine  are  collefted 
for  the  moft  part  from  Eutropius,  and  the 
younger  Viftor,  two  fincere  pagans,  who 
wrote  after  the  extinflion  of  his  family.  Even 
Zofimus,  and  the  Emperor  Julian,  acknow- 
ledge his  perfonal  courage  and  military 
achievements. 

^  See  Eutropius  x.  6.  In  primo  Imperii 
tempore  optimis  principibus,  ultimo  mediis 
comparand  as.     From  the  ancient  Greek  ver- 

5 


fion  of  Poeanius  (edit.  Havercamp.  p.  697.), 
I  am  inclined  to  fufpeft  that  Eutropius  had 
originally  written  'vix  mediis;  and  that  the 
ofFenfive  monofyllable  was  dropped  by  the 
wilful  inadvertency  of  tranfcribers.  Aurelius 
νίΛοΓ  exprefl'es  the  general  opinion  by  a  vul- 
gar and  indeed  obfcure  proverb.  Trachala 
decern  annis  prsftantiilimus  ;  duodecim  fe- 
quentibus  Intro;  decern  novi^mii pupillus  ob- 
immodicas  profufiones. 

republic,, 
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republic,  converted,  almoil  by  Imperceptible  degrees,  into  the  father   ^^Λ  ^' 
of  his  country  and  of  human  kind.     In   that  of  Conftantine,    we    u.  -.— ■  J 
may  contemplate  a  heiO,  who  had  fo  long  infpired  his  fubjedls  with 
love,  and  his  enemies  with  terror,  degenerating  into  a  cruel  and  dif- 
folute   monarch,    corrupted  by  his   fortune,   or  raifed   by  conqueil 
above  the  necelTity  of  diiFnnulation.     The  general  peace  which  he 
maintained  during  the  lafi:  fourteen  years  of  his  reign,  was  a  period        A,D^ 
of  apparent  fplendor  rather  than  of  real  profperity  ;  and  the  old  age 
of  Conftantine  was  difgraced  by  the  oppofite  yet  reconcileable  vices 
of  rapacioufnefs  and  prodigality.     The  accumulated  treafures  found 
in  the  palaces  of  Maxentius  and  Licinius,  were  lavilhly  confumed  %. 
the  various  innovations  introduced  by  the  conqueror,  were  attended 
with  an  encreafmg  expence  ;  the  coil  of  his  buildings,  his  court,  and; 
his  feftivals,  required  an  immediate  and  plentiful  fupply  ;  and   the 
oppreiTion   of  the  people  was  the  only  fund  which  could   fupport 
the  magnificence  of  the  fovereign*.     His  unworthy  favourites,  en- 
riched  by  the   boundlefs  liberality  of   their  mafter,    ufurped   with 
impunity  the  privilege   of  rapine   and   corruption '.      A  fecret  but 
univerfal  decay  was  felt  in  every  part  of  the  public  adminiftration» 
and  the   emperor  himfelf,    though  he   ftill  retained  the  obedience 
gradually  loft  the  efteem,  of  his  fubjeds.     The  drefs  and  manners 
v/hich,  towards  the  decline  of  life,  he  chofe  to  aifed,  ferved  only  to 
degrade  him  in  the  eyes  of  mankind.      The  Afiatic  pomp,  which 
had  been  adopted  by   the  pride  of  Diocletian,    aifumed  an  air   of 
ibftnefs  and  effeminacy  in  the  perfon  of  Conftantine.     He  is  repre- 
fented  with  falfe  hair  of  various  colours,  laboriouily  arranged  by  the 

*  Julian.  Orat.  i.   p.   3.     in  a  flattering  '  The  impartial  Ammianus   deferves    all 

dlfcourfe  pronounced  before  the  fon  of  Con-  our  confidence.     Proximorum  fauces  aperuir 

(tantine;  and  Ca;fare5,  p.   335.   Zofimus,  p.  primus   omnium  Conftantinus.  L.  xvi.  c.   8. 

M4,  115.     The  ftately  buildings  of  Conllan-  Eufebius  himfelf  confeffes  the   abnfe   (Vir. 

tinople,   &c.   maybe  quoted  as  a  lading  and  Conftantin.  1.  iv.  c.  29.  54.) ;  and  fomeof  tlis 

unexceptionable  proof  of  the  profufenefs  of  Imperial  laws  feebly  point  out  the  remedy, 

tiieir  founder.  See  above,  p.  39  of  this  volume. 

ftdlful: 
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C  Η  A  P.  fliilful  artifts  of  the  times  ;  a  diadem  of  a  new  and  more  cx- 
* V— -/  penfive  fafliion  ;  a  profufion  of  gems  and  pearls,  of  collars  and  brace- 
lets, and  a  A'ariegated  flowing  robe  of  filk,  moil  curioufly  embroidered 
with  flowers  of  gold.  In  fuch  apparel,  fcarcely  to  be  excufed  by 
the  youth  and  folly  of  Elagabalus,  we  are  at  a  lofs  to  difcover  the 
wifdom  of  an  aged  monarch,  and  the  fimplicity  of  a  Roman  veteran*. 
A  mind  thus  relaxed  by  profperity  and  indulgence,  was  incapable 
of  rifing  to  that  magnanimity  which  difdains  fufpicion,  and  dares  to 
forgive.  The  deaths  of  Maximian  and  Licinius  may  perhaps  be 
juftified  by  the  maxims  of  policy,  as  they  are  taught  in  the  fchools 
of  tyrants ;  but  an  impartial  narrative  of  the  executions,  or  rather 
murders,  which  fullied  the  declining  age  of  Conftantine,  will  fuggeft 
to  our  moil  candid  thoughts,  the  idea  of  a  prince,  who  could  facrifice 
without  reludlance  the  laws  of  juilice,  and  the  feelings  of  nature,  to 
the  dilates  either  of  his  paflions  or  of  his  intereil. 
His  family.  The  fame  fortune  which  fo  invariably  followed  the  flandard  of 
Conftantine,  feemed  to  fecure  the  hopes  and  comforts  of  his  do- 
meftic  life.  Thofe  among  his  predeceiTors  who  had  enjoyed  the 
iongeft  and  moft  profperous  reigns,  Auguftus,  Trajan,  and  Diocle- 
tian, had  been  difappointed  of  pofterity ;  and  the  frequent  revolu- 
tions had  never  allowed  fufficient  time  for  any  Imperial  family  to 
grow  up  and  multiply  under  the  fhade  of  the  purple.  But  the 
royalty  of  the  Flavian  line,  which  had  been  firft  ennobled  by  the 
-Gothic  Claudius,  defceaded  through  feveral  generations ;  and  Con- 
ftantine himfelf  derived  from  his  royal  father  the  hereditary  honours 
which  he  tranfmitted  to  his  children.  The  emperor  had  been  twice 
married.     JNIinervina,  the  obfcure  but  lawful  objeiSt  of  his  youthful 

*  Julian,  in  the  Cicfars,  attempts  to  ridi-  (Orat.  c.  5.)  alleges,  that  Conftantine  drefled 

cule  his  uncle.     His  fufpicious  teftimony  is  for  the  public,  not  for  himfelf.     Were  this 

confirmed  however  by  the  learned  Spanheim,  admitted,  the  vainell  coxcomb  could  never 

with  the  authority  of  medals  (See  Commen-  want  an  excufe. 
Uire,  p.  ijo.    299.  397.    459.}.    Eufebius, 

6  attachment» 
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attachment^,  had  left  him  only  one  fon,  who  was  called  Crifpus.  By  ^^j'^j^" 
Faufta,  the  daughter  of  Maxhnian,  he  had  three  daughters,  and  three 
fons  known  by  the  kindred  names  of  Conftantine,  Conftantius,  and 
Conftans.  The  unambitious  brothers  of  the  great  Conftantine,  Ju- 
lius Conftantius,  Dalmatius,  and  Hannibalianus  ',  were  permitted  to 
enjoy  the  moft  honourable  rank,  and  the  moft  affluent  fortune,  that 
could  be  confiftent  v/ith  a  private  ftation.  The  youngeft  of  the  three 
lived  without  a  name,,  and  died  without  pofterity.  His  two  elder 
brothers  obtained  in  marriage  the  daughters  of  wealthy  fenators, 
and  propagated  new  branches  of  the  Imperial  race.  Gallus  and 
Julian  afterwards  became  the  moft  illuftrious  of  the  children  of 
Julius  Conftantius,  the  Patrician.  The  two  fons  of  Dalmatius, 
who  had  been  decorated  with  the  vain  title  of  Cenfor^  ΛνοΓ€ 
named  Dalmatius  and  Hannibalianus.  The  two  fifters  of  the 
great  Conftantine,  Anaftafia  and  Eutropia,  were  beftowed  on  Op- 
tatus  and  Nepotianus,  two  fenators  of  noble  biith  and  of  confular 
dignity.  His  third  fifter,  Conftantia,  was  diftinguifhed  by  her  pre- 
eminence of  greatnefs  and  of  mifeiy.  She  remained  the  Avidow 
of  the  Λ'-anquiihed  Licinius  ;  and  it  was  by  her  entreaties,  that  an 
innocent  boy,  the  offspring  of  their  marriage,  preferved  for  ibmc 
time,  his  life,  the  title  of  Caefar,  and  a  precarious  hope  of  the  fuc- 
ceilion.  Befides  the  females,  and  the  allies  of  the  Flavian  houfe,  ten 
or  twelve  males,  to  whom  the  language  of  modern  courts  would 
apply  the  title  of  princes  of  the  blood,  feemed,  according  to  the 
order  of  their  birth,  to  be  deftined  either  to  inherit  or  to  fupport  the 
throne  of  Conftantine.     But  in  lefs  than  thirty  years,  this  numerous 

'  Zofimus  and  Zonaras  agree  in  reprefent-  beftows  on  liim,  after  Zonaras,  the  name  of 

jng  Minervina  as  the  concubine  of  Conftan-  Conftantine  ;  a  name  fomewhat  unlikelv    as 

tine  :  but  Ducange  has  very  gallantly  refcued  it  was  already  occupied  by  the  elder,  brother. 

her  charafter,  by  producing  a  decifivepaflage  That  of  Hannibalianus  is  mentioned  in  the 

from  one  of  the  panegyrics  :  "  Ab  ipfo  fine  Pafchal  chronicle,  and  is  approved  by  Tille- 

pueritie  te  matrimonii  legibus  dedifli."  mont,    Hift,  des    Empereurs,    torn.   iv.   p. 

*  Ducangs;  (Familias  Byzantins,  p.  44.)  527. 

and 
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and  encreafmg  family  was  reduced  to  the  perfons  of  Conftantlus 
and  Julian,  who  alone  had  furvived  a  feries  of  crimes  and  calamities, 
fuch  as  the  tragic  poets  have  deplored  in  the  devoted  lines  of  Pelops 
and  of  Cadmus. 

Crifpus,  the  eldeil  fon  of  Conftantine,  and  the  prefumptive  heir 
of  the  empire,   is  reprefented  by  impartial  hiftorians  as  an  amiable 
and  accompliflied  youth.     The  care  of  his  education,  or  at  leaft  of 
his  ftudies,  was  entruiled  to  Ladantius,    the  moil  eloquent  of  the 
Chriftians  ;  a  pr2ece;ptor  admirably  qualified  to  form  the  tafte,  and  to 
excite  the  virtues,  of  his  illuftrious  difciple  '.     At  the  age  of  feven- 
teen,  Crifpus  was  invefted  with  the  title  of  Caefar,  and  the  admini- 
ilration  of  the  Gallic  provinces,  where  the  inroads  of  the  Germans 
gave  him    an   early  occafion   of   fignalizing    his  military  prowels. 
In  the  civil  war  which  broke  out  foon  afterwards,  the  father  and  fon 
divided  their  pov^^ers  ;    and  this  hiftory  has  already  celebrated   the 
Talour  as  well  as   condud  difplayed   by  the  latter,  in    forcing   the 
ilrelghts  of  the  Hellefpont,  fo  obftinately  defended  by  the  fuperior 
fleet  of  Licinius.     This  naval  viiStory  contributed  to  determine  the 
event   of  the  war  ;  and  the  names  of  Conftantine  and  of  Crifpus 
were  united  in  the  joyful  acclamations    of  their    eaftern    fubjedls  : 
who  loudly  proclaimed,  that  the  world  had  been  fubdued,  and  was 
now  governed,  by  an  emperor  endowed  with  every  virtue  ;  and  by 
his  illuftrious  fon,  a  prince  beloved  of  heaven,  and  the  lively  image 
of  his  father's  perfedlions.     The   public  favour,  which  feldom  ac- 
companies old-age,  diifufed  its  luftre    over    the   youth  of    Crifpus. 
He  deferved  the  efteem,  and  he  engaged  the  afFedions,  of  the  court, 
the  army,  and  the  people.     The   experienced   merit  of  a  reigning 
monarch   is   acknowledged  by  his  fubjeds  with  reludance,  and  fre- 

*  Jeroiri.  in  Chron.  The  poverty  of  Lac-  Mem.    Ecclefiaft.    torn.    vi.  part  i.    p.  345. 

tantius  may  be  applied  either  to  the  praife  of  Dupin,  Bibliotheque  Ecclefiaft.  torn.  i.  p.  205. 

the  difinterefted  philofopher,  or  to  the  ihame  Lardner's  Credibility  of  the  Gofpel  Hiftory, 

ef  the   unfeeling  patron.     See   Tillemont,  part  ii.  vol.  vii.  p.  66. 

quently 
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quently  denied  with  partial  and  difcontented  murmurs  ;  while,  from  ^  ^^  ^  P. 

the  opening  virtues  of  his  fucceflbr,  they  fondly  conceive  the  moil  ν ^ — j 

unbounded  hopes  of  private  as  well  as  public  felicity  "°. 

This  dangerous  popularity  foon  excited  the  attention  of  Conftan-  Jealoufy  of 

.■  ,  ,       ,  r•    ,  ,  ,  .  .  .  ^  Conftantiue. 

tme,  who,  both  as  a  rather  and  as  a  knig,  was  impatient  or  an  A.D.324, 
equal.  Inftead  of  attempting  to  fecure  the  allegiance  of  his  fon,  by  "  ^r  1  . 
the  generous  ties  of  confidence  and  gratitude,  he  refolved  to  prevent 
the  mifchiefs  which  might  be  apprehended  from  diiTatisfied  ambition. 
Crifpus  foon  had  reafon  to  complain,  that  while  his  infant  brother 
Conftantius  was  fent,  with  the  title  of  Csefar,  to  reign  over  his  pe- 
culiar department  of  the  Gallic  provinces",  he,  a  prince  of  mature 
years,  who  had  performed  fuch  recent  and  fignal  fervices,  inftead  of 
being  raifed  to  the  fuperior  rank  of  Auguftus,  was  confined  almoft 
a  prifoner  to  his  father's  court ;  and  expofed,  without  power  or  de- 
fence, to  every  calumny  which  the  malice  of  his  enemies  could  fug- 
geft.  Under  fuch  painful  circumftances,  the  royal  youth  might  not 
always  be  able  to  compofe  his  behaviour,  or  fupprefs  his  difcontent ; 
and  we  may  be  aifured,  that  he  was  encompaifed  by  a  train  of 
indifcreet  or  perfidious  followers,  who  aifiduoufly  ftudied  to 
inflame,  and  who  were  perhaps  inftrudled  to  betray,  the  un- 
guarded warmth  of  his  refentment.  An  edi£t  of  Conftantine,  pub-  ^^:  3^5' 
°  ...  Oilober  κ 

lulled    about    this  time,    manifeftly  indicates    his    real    or   affeded 

fufpicions,  that  a  fecret  confpiracy  had  been  formed  againft  his  per- 
fon  and  government.  By  all  the  allurements  of  honours  and  rewards, 
he  invites  informers  of  every  degree  to  accufe  without  exception  his 
magiftrates  or  minifters,   his  friends  or  his  moft  intimate  favourites, 

"°  Eufeb.  Hift.  Ecclefiaft.  1.  x.  c.  9.     Eu-  feems  to  be  more  accurately  fixed  by  the  two 

tropius  (x.  6.)  ftyleshim,  "egregiumvirum";  chronologifts ;  but  the  hiftorian  who  lived  in 

and  Julian  (Orat.  i.)  very  plainly  alludes  to  his  court,  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  ii^yof 

the  exploits  of  Crifpus  in  the  civil  war.    See  the  anniverfary.     For  the  appointment  of  the 

Spanheim.  Comment,  p.  92.  new  Csfar  to  the  provinces  of  Gaul,  fee  Ju- 

"  Compare  Idatius  and  the  Pafchal  Chro-  lian,  Orat.  i.    p.   12.     Godefroy,  Chronol. 

nicle,  with  Ammianus   (1.  xiv.  c.  5.).    The  Legura,  p.  26.  and  Blondel  de  la  Primaute 

year  in  which  Conftantius  was  created  Caefar,  de  I'Eglife,  p.  1185. 

Vol.  II.  Μ  protefting, 
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CHAP. 

xvin. 


proteftlng,  witli  a  folemn  afleveration,  that  he  himfelf  will  liilen  t«3 
the  charge,  that  he  himfelf  will  revenge  his  injuries  ;  rnd  concluding 
with  a  prayer,  which  difcovers  fome  apprehenfion  of  danger,  that  the 
providence  of  the  Supreme  Being  may  ftill  continue  to  protedl  the  - 
fafety  of  the  emperor  and  of  the  empire  '\ 
Difgrace  and        xi^g  informers,  who   complied  with  fo  liberal  an  invitation,  were 

death  of  Crif-  .  . 

pus,  A.  D.  fufficiently  verfed  in  the  arts  of  courts  to  feledl  the  friends 
and  adherents  of  Crifpus  as  the  guilty  perfons ;  nor  is  there 
any  reafon  to  diftruft  the  veracity  of  the  emperor,  who  had  pro- 
mifed  an  ample  meafure  of  revenge  and  puniihment.  The  policy 
of  Conftantine  maintained,  however,  the  fame  appearances  of  re- 
gard and  confidence  towards  a  fon,  whom  he  began  to  confider  as 
his  moft  irreconcileable  enemy.  Medals  were  ftruck  with  the  cu- 
ilomaiy  vows  for  the  long  and  aufpicious  reign  of  the  young  Cxfar''"; 
and  as  the  people,  who  was  not  admitted  into  the  fecrets  of  the 
palace,  ftill  ΙοΛ'-ed  his  virtues,  and  refpedted  his  dignity,  a  poet  who 
folicits  his  recal  from  exile,  adores  with  equal  devotion  the  majefty 
of  the  father  and  that  of  the  fon  '\  The  time  was  now  arrived  for 
celebrating  the  auguft  ceremony  of  the  twentieth  year  of  the  reign 
of  Conftantine  ;  and  the  emperor,  for  that  purpofe,  removed  his 
court  from  Nicomedia  to  Rome,  where  the  moft  fplendid  prepara- 
tions had  been  made  for  his  reception.  Every  eye,  and  every  tongue, 
afFe£l;ed  to  exprefs  tkcir  fenie  of,  .the  general  happinefs,  and  the  veil 
of  ceremony  and  diffimulation  was  drawn  for  a  w^hile  over  the 
darkeft  defigns  of  revenge  and  murder  '^  In  the  midft  of  the  fefti- 
val,  the  unfortunate  Crifpus  was  apprehended  by  order  of  the  em- 

"■  Cod.  Theod.   1.   ix.    tit.  iv.    Godefroy  .  to  the  talle  of  theage  in  vile  acroftJcs,  is  fet- 

fufpecled  the  fecret  motives  of  this  law.  Com-  tied  by  Scaliger  ad  Eiifeb.  p.  250.  Tulomont, 

jnent.  torn.  iii.  p.  9.  torn.  iv.  p. 607.  and  Fabricius  Eiblioth.  Lati;i. 

"  Ducange  Fam.  fiyzant.  p.   2S.    Tille-  1.  iv.  c.  i. 

mont,  torn.  iv.  p.  610.  '^  Zolim.  1.  ii.  p.  103.     Godefroy  Chro- 

'*  His  name  was  Porphyrius  Optatianus.  nol.  Legum,  p.  z8. 
The  date  of  his  panegyric,  vvriuen  according 

5  Peror, 
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•peror,  who  laid  afide  the  tendernefs  of  a  father,  without  afluming  the 
equity  of  a  judge.  The  examination  was  ihoit  and  private  '*;  and  as 
it  was  thought  decent  to  conceal  the  fate  of  the  young  prince  from 
the  eyes  of  the  Roman  people,  he  was  fent  under  a  ftrong  guard  to 
Pola,  in  Iftria,  where,  foon  afterwards,  he  was  put  to  death,  either 
by  the  hand  of  the  executioner,  or  by  the  more  gentle  opera- 
tion of  poifon  ".  The  Ca;far  Licinius,  a  youth  of  amiable  man- 
ners, was  involved  in  the  ruin  of  Crifpus  '^ ;  and  the  ilern  jealoufy 
of  Conftantine  was  unmOved  by  the  prayers  and  tears  of  his  fa- 
vourite fifter,  pleading  for  the  life  of  a  fon ;  whofe  rank  was  his  only 
crime,  and  whofe  lofs  ihe  did  not  long  furvive.  The  ftory  of  thefe 
unhappy  princes,  the  nature  and  evidence  of  their  guilt,  the  forms  of 
their  trial,  and  the  circumftances  of  their  death,  were  buried  in  myf- 
terious  obfcurity ;  and  the  courtly  bifliop,  who  has  celebrated  in  an 
elaborate  work  the  virtues  and  piety  of  his  hero,  obferves  a  prudent 
filence  on  the  fubjedl  of  thefe  tragic  events".  Such  haughty  con- 
tempt for  the  opinion  of  mankind,  whilft  it  imprints  an  indelible 
ftain  on  the  memory  of  Conftantine,  muft  remind  us  of  the  very 
diiferent  behaviour  of  one  of  the  greateft  monarchs  of  the  prefent 


««/ 


'Ακζπω',  nviihont  a  trial,  IS  the  Urang,  and  chufes  Co  adminiilcr  a  draught  of  «Λ/  poi- 

Jnoft  probably  the  juft  €xpreffion  of  Suidas.  fon. 

The  elder  Victor,  who  wrote  under  the  next  '*  Sororls  filium,  commods  indolis  juve- 
reign,  fpeaks  with  becoming  caution.  "  Natu  nem.  Eutropius  x.  6.  May  I  not  be  per- 
"'  grandiorincertum  qua  causa,  patrisjudicio  mitted  to  conjeflure,  that  Crifpus  had  mar- 
"  occidi/Tet."  If  we  confult  the  fucceeding  ried  Helena,  the  daughter  of  the  emperor 
writers,  Eutropius,  the  younger  Viftor,  Oro-  Licinius,  and  that  on  the  happy  delivery  of 
fius,  Jerom,  Zofimus,  Philoltorgius,  and  the  princefs,  in  the  year  322,  a  general  par- 
Gregory  of  Tours  ;  their  knowledge  will  ap-  don  was  granted  by  Conftantine.?  See  Du- 
pear  gradually  to  encreafe,  as  their  means  of  cange  Fam.  Byzant.  p.  47.  and  the  law  (1.  ix. 
information  muft  have  diminifhed  ;  a  circum-  tit.  xxxvii.)  of  the  Thcodofian  Code,  which 
ftance  which  frequently  occurs  in  hiftorical  has  fo  much  embarrafled  the  interpreters, 
difquifition.  Godefroy,  torn.  iii.  p.  267. 

"  Ammianus  (1.  xiv.  c.  11.)   ufes  the  ge-         "'  See  the  Life  of  Conftantine,  particularly 

neral  expreftion  oi  peremptum.     Codinus  (p.  1.  ii.  c.  19,  20.   Two  hundred  and  fifty  years 

34.)  beheads  the  young  prince;  but  Sidonius  afterwards  Evagrius   (1.  iii.  €.41.)    deduced 

ApoIIinaris,  (Epiftol.  v.  8.)  for  the  fake  per-  from  the  filence  of  Eufebius  a  vain  argument 

iaps  of  an  antithefis  to  Faufta's  auar;,•;  bath,  againft  the  reality  of  the  fafl. 

INi  2  age. 
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CHAP.    age.     The  Czar  Peter,  in  the  full  ροίΤείΠοη  of  defpotic  power,  fub- 
V.  -^-,,_»    mitted  to  the  judgment  of  Ruflia,  of  Europe,  and  of  poftcrity,  the 

reafons  which  had  compelled  him  to  fubfcribe  the  condemnation  of 

a  criminal,  or  at  leaft  of  a  degenerate,  fon''''. 

The  emprefs       The  innocence  of  Crifpus  was  fo  univerfally  acknowledged,  that 
Faufta.  /  &     > 

the  modern  Greeks,  who  adore  the  memory  of  their  founder,  are 
reduced  to  palliate  the  guilt  of  a  parricide,  which  the  common  feel- 
ings of  human  nature  forbade  them  to  juftify.  They  pretend,  that 
as  foon  as  the  affliited  father  difcovered  the  falfehood  of  the  accu- 
fation  by  which  his  credulity  had  been  fo  fatally  mifled,  he  pub- 
liihed  to  the  world  his  repentance  and  remorfe ;  that  he  mourned 
forty  days,  during  which  he  abftained  from  the  ufe  of  the  bath,  and 
all  the  ordinary  comforts  of  life  ;  and  that,  for  the  lafting  inftruftion 
of  pofterity,  he  ereded  a  golden  ftatue  of  Crifpus,  with  this  me- 
morable infcription :  To  my  Son,  whom  I  unjustly  con- 
demned ".  A  tale  fo  moral  and  fo  interefting  would  deferve  to  be 
fupported  by  lefs  exceptionable  authority :  but  if  we  confult  the  more 
ancient  and  authentic  writers,  they  will  inform  us,  that  the  re- 
pentance of  Conftantine  was  manifefted  only  in  a£ls  of  blood  and 
revenge ;  and  that  he  atoned  for  the  murder  of  an  innocent  fon,  by 
the  execution,  perhaps,  of  a  guilty  wife.  They  afcribe  the  misfor- 
tunes of  Crifpus  to  the  arts  of  his  ftepmother  Faufta,  whofe  impla- 
cable hatred,  or  whofe  difappointed  love,  renewed  in  the  palace  of 
Conftantine  the  ancient  tragedy  of  Hippolitus  and  of  Phcedra  ". 
Like  the  daughter  of  Minos,  the  daughter  of  Maximian  accufed  her 
fon-in-law  of  an  inceftuous  attempt  on  the  chaftity  of  his  father's 

*°  Hiftoire  de  Pierre  le  Grand,  par  Vol-  whofe  imaginary   hiftories  he  appeals  with 

taire,  part  ii.  c.  x.  unblulhing  confidence. 

"  In  order  to  prove  that  the  ftatue  was         '^^  Zofimus   (1.  ii.  p.  103.)   may  be  con- 

eredled  by  Conftantine,  and  afterwards  con-  fidered  as  our  original.     The  ingenuity  of 

cealed  by  the  malice  of  the  Arians,  Codinus  the  moderns,  affifted  by  a  few  hints  from  the 

very  readily  creates    (p.  34.)    two  witnefles,  ancients,    has  illuftrated  and   improved  his 

Hippolitus,  and  the  younger  Herodotus,  to  obfcure  and  imperfeft  narrative, 

wife  ; 
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wife;  and  eafily  obtained,  from  the  jealoufy  of  the  emperor,  a  fen-  CHAP, 
tence  of  death  agaiiiil  a  young  prince,  whom  ihe  confidered  with  «^  — .■ — , ./ 
reafon  as  the  moil  formidable  rival  of  her  own  children.  But  He- 
lena, the  aged  mother  of  Conilantine,  lamented  and  revenged  the 
untimely  fate  of  her  grandfon  Crifpus  :  nor  was  it  long  before  a  real 
or  pretended  difcovery  was  made,  that  Faufta  herfelf  entertained  a 
criminal  connexion  with  a  flave  belonging  to  the  Imperial  ftables "'. 
Her  condemnation  and  puniihment  were  the  inftant  confequences 
of  the  charge ;  and  the  adulterefs  was  fuiFocated  by  the  fleam  of  a 
bath,  which,  for  that  purpofe,  had  been  heated  to  an  extraordinary 
degree  ''*.  By  fome  it  will  perhaps  be  thought,  that  the  remembrance 
of  a  conjugal  union  of  twenty  years,  and  the  honour  of  their 
common  offspring,  the  deflined  heirs  of  the  throne,  might  have 
foftencd  the  obdurate  heart  of  Conilantine ;  and  perfuaded  him 
to  fuffer  his  wife,  however  guilty  ilie  might  appear,  to  expiate 
her  offences  in  a  folitary  prifon.  But  it  feems  a  fuperfluous  labour 
to  weigh  the  propriety,  unlefs  we  could  afcertain  tKe  truth,  of  this 
fmgular  eΛ'^ent ;  which  is  attended  with  fome  circumilances  of  doubt 
and  perplexity.  Thofe  who  have  attacked,  and  thofe  who  have  de- 
fended, the  charafter  of  Conftantine,  have  alike  difregarded  two  ^ 
very  remarkable  paffages  of  two  orations  pronounced  under  the  fuc- 
ceeding  reign.  The  former  celebrates  the  virtues,  the  beauty, 
and  the  fortune  of  the  emprefs  Fauila,  the  daughter,  wife,  fiiler, 
and  mother  of  fo  many  princes  ^\     The  latter  afferts,  in  explicit 

terms,, 

"  Philoftorgius,  I.  ii.  c.  4.    Zofimus  (I.  ii.  **  If  Faufta  was  put  to  death,  it  is  reafon- 

p.  104.   116.)   imputes  to    Conftantine    the  able  ta  believe  that  the  private  apartments  of 

death  of  two  wives,  of  the  innocent  Faufta,  the  palace  were  the  fcene  of  her  execution, 

and  of  an  adulterefs  who  was  the  mother  of.  The  orator  Chryfoftom  indulges  his  fancy  by 

his  three  fucceflbrs.     According  to  Jerom,  expofing  the  naked  emprefs  on  a  defert  moun- 

three  or  four  years  elapfed  between  the  death  tain,  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beafts. 

of  Crifpus  and  that  of  Fauila.     The  elder  ^'  Julian.  Orat.  i.      He  feems  to  call  her 

Viilor  is  prudently  filent.  tKe  mother  of  Crifpus.     She  might  aifunie 

tliat 
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^v\rT^  ^'  terms,  that  the  mother  of  the  younger  Conftantlnc,  who  was  flahi 
v.^ — V-— '  three  years  after  his  father's  death,  furvived  to  weep  over  the  fate  of 
her  fon  "^  Notwithftanding  the  pofitive  teftimony  of  feveral  writers 
t)f  the  Pagan  as  well  as  of  the  Chriftian  I'ehgion,  there  may  flill  re- 
main fome  reafon  to  believe,  or  at  leaft  to  fufpecl,  that  Faufta  efcaped 
the  blind  and  fiifpicious  cruelty  of  her  huiband.  The  deaths  of  a 
fon,  and  of  a  nephew,  with  the  execution  of  a  great  number  of 
refpedlable,  and  perhaps  innocent  friends  ''^  who  were  involved  in 
their  fall,  may  be  fufficient,  however,  to  juftify  the  difcontent  of 
the  Roman  people,  and  to  explain  the  fatirical  \'erfes  affixed  to  the 
palace-gate,  comparing  the  fplendid  and  bloody  reigns  of  Conftan- 
tine  and  Nero  ". 
The  fons  and       By  the  death  of  Crifpus,  the  inheritance  of  the  empire  feemed  to 

npphcws  of 

Conflantine.  devolve  On  the  three  fons  of  Faufta,  who  have  been  already  men- 
tioned under  the  names  of  Conftantine,  of  Conftantius,  and  of 
Couftans.  Thefe  young  princes  were  fucceffively  inverted  with  the 
title  of  Cxfar ;  and  the  dates  of  their  promotion  may  be  referred  to 
the  tenth,  the  twentieth,  and  the  thirtieth  years  of  the  reign  of 
their  father  ^'.  This  condudl,  though  it  tended  to  multiply  the 
future  mafters  of  the  Roman  world,  might  be  excufed  by  the  par- 
tiality of  paternal  afFedion ;  but  it  is  not  fo  eafy  to  underftand  the 

that  title  by  adoption.     At  leaft,  ihe  was  not         '■'  Saturni  aurea  fx-cula  quis  requirat  ? 
confidered    as    his    mortal    enemy.      Julian  Sunt  hxc  gemmea,   fed  Neroniana. 

compares  the  fortune  of  Faufta  with  that  of  Sidon.  Apollinar.  v.  8. 

Paryfatis,    the    Peifian    queen.      A    Roman  Jt  is  fomewhat  finguhir,  that  thefe  fatirical 

would  have  more  n.aturally  recolkaed   the  Hnes  ftiould  be  attributed,  not  to  an  obfcure 

fecond  Agrippina :  libeller,    or  a  difappointed  patriot,    but  to 

Et  moi,  qui  fur  le  trone  ai  fuivi  iTics  ancetres;  Ablavius,    pf-ime    minifter   and   favourite  of 

Moi,  fille,  femme,  foeuret  mere  devos  maitres.  the  emperor.     We  may   now  perceive  that 

*''  Monod.  in  Conftantiu.  Jun.  c.   4.    ad  the  imprecations  ef  the  Roman  people  were 

CalcemEutrop.  edit.  Havercamp.    The  ora-  didated  by  humanity,  as  well  as  by  fuper- 

tor  ftyles  her  the  moft  divine  and  pious  of  ftition.     Zofim.  1.  ii.  p.  105. 
■queens.  ^^    Eufcb.    Orat.     in    Conftantin.     c.    3. 

^'  Interfecit  num«rofos  amicos.     Eutrop.  Thefe  dates  are  fufficiently  correil  to  juftify 

icx.  6.  the  orator. 

motives 
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aiotives  of  the  emperor,  when  he  endangered' the  fafety  both  of  his    ^^,f"  ^- 


family  and  of  his  people,  by  the  unnecefl'ary  elevation  of  his  two  ^ 
nephews,  Dalmatius  and  Hannibalianus.  The  former  v.'-as  raifed,. 
by  the  title  of  Ca^far,  to  an  equality  with  his  coufins.  In  favour  of 
the  latter,  Conftantine  invented  the  new  and  fmgular  appellation  of 
NobUiffimus  ^° ;  to  which  he  annexed  the  flattering  diftindion  of  a 
robe  of  purple  and  gold*  But  of  the  whole  feries  of  Roman  princes 
in  any  age  of  the  empii^e,  Hannibalianus  alone  was  diftingiiillied  by 
the  title  of  King  ;  a  name  which  the  fubjeds  of  Tiberius  would 
have  deteiled,  as  the  profane  and  cruel  infult  of  capricious  tyranny.- 
The  ufe  of  fuch  a  title,  even  as  it  appears  under  the  reign  of  Con- 
ftantine, is  a  ftrange  and  unconnected  fadl,  which  can  fcarcely  be 
admitted  on  the  joint  authority  of  Imperial  medals  and  contempo- 
rary writers  ''.. 

The  whole  empire  was  deeply  interefted  in  the  education  of  thefc  Their  educa-- 
five  youths,  the  acknowledged  fuccefTors  of  Conftantine.  The  exer- 
cifes  of  the  body  prepared  them  for  the  fatigues  of  war,  and  the 
duties  of  a£live  life.  Thafe  who  occafionally  mention  the  educatioa 
or  talents  of  Conftantius,  allow  that  he  excelled  in  the  gymnaftic  arts 
of  leaping  and  running  ;  that  he  was  a  dextrous  archer,  a  ikilful 
horfeman,  and  a  mafter  of  all  the  diiFerent  weapons  ufed  in  the  fer= 
vice  either  of  the  cavahy  or  of  the  infantry  ^\  The  fame  afliduous 
cultivation  was  heftowed,  though  not  perhaps  with  equal  fuccefs,  to 
improve  the  minds  of  the  fons  and  nephews  of  Conftantine  ".     The 

'■^   Zofim.  I.  ii.  p.  117.     Under  the  pre-         -^^  His  dexterity  in  martial  exercifes  is  ce- 

deceflors  of  Conftantine,  NobiliJ/Imus  was  a  lebrated  by  Julian  (Orat.  i.  p.  11.    Orat.  ii, 

vague  epithet,  rather  than  a  legal  and  deter-  p.  53.)>  and  allowed  by  Ammianus  (1.  x.xi, 

mined  title•.  c.  16.). 

^'   Adftriuint  nnmmi  veteres  ac  fingulares.  ^^  Eufeb.  in  Y\t.  Conftantin.  I.  iv.   c.  cr. 

Spanheim  de  Ufu  Numifmat.     Diiiertat.  xii.  Julian-.  Orat.  i.  p.  11  — 16.  with  Spanheim's 

vol.  ii.    p.  557.     Ammianus  fpeaks  of  this  elaborate  Commentary.     Libanius,  Orat.  iii. 

Roman  king  (1.  xiv.  c.  i.  and  Valefius  ad  p.  109.     Conilantius  iludied  with  laudable 

Ice).     The   Valefian    fragment    ftyles    him  diligence;  but  the  dulnefs  of  his  fancy  pre- 

Xing  of  kings ;    and  the  Pafchal   Chronicle  vented   him   from   fucceeding   in   the  art   c£ 

(p.  286.),    by   employing    the    word   Viiya,  poetry,  or  even  of  rhetoric. . 
acq^uires  the  weight  of  Latin  evideace, 

moil. 
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CHAP,     j-noft  celebrated  profeflbrs  of  the  Chr'iftian  faith,  of  the  Grecian  phi- 
" , '    lofophy,  and  of  the  Roman  jurifprudence,  were  invited  by  the  li- 
berality of  the  emperor,  who  referved  for  hinifelf  the  important  taik 
of  inftrufling  the  royal  youths  in  the  fcience  of  government,  and  the 
knowledge  of  mankind.     But  the  genius  of  Conftantine  himfelf  had 
been  formed  by  adverfity  and  experience.     In  the  free  intercourfe  of 
private  life,  and  amidft  the  dangers  of  the  court  of  Galerius,  he  had 
learned  to  command  his  own  palTions,    to  encounter  thofe   of  his 
equals,  and  to  depend  for  his  prefent  fafety  and  future  greatnefs  on 
the  prudence  and  firmnefs  of  his  perfonal  condudt.     His  deftined 
fucceflbrs  had  the  misfortune  of  being  born  and  educated  in  the  Im- 
perial purple.      Inceflantly  fvirrounded  with    a    train  of    flatterers, 
they  paiTed  their  youth  in  the  enjoyment  of  luxury  and  the  expedta- 
tion  of  a  throne  ;  nor  would  the  dignity  of  their  rank  permit  them 
to  defcend  from  that  elevated  ftation  from  whence  the  various  cha- 
racters of  human  nature  appear  to  wear  a  fmooth  and  uniform  afpedl. 
The  indulgence  of  Conftantine  admitted  them,  at  a  very  tender  age, 
to  ihare  the  adminiftration  of  the  empire ;  and  they  ftudied  the  art 
of  reigning  at  the  expence  of  the  people  entrufted  to  their  care.    The 
younger  Conftantine  was  appointed  to  hold  his  court  in  Gaul ;  and 
his  brother  Conftantius  exchanged  that  department,  the  ancient  pa- 
trimony of  their  father,  for  the  more  opulent,  but  lefs  martial,  coun- 
tries of  the  Eaft.      Italy,  the  Weftern  Illyricum,  and  Africa,  were 
accuftomed  to  revere  Conftans,  the  third  of  his  fons,  as  the  repre- 
fentative   of  the   great   Conftantine.      He   fixed  Dalmatius   on  the 
Gothic  frontier,  to  which  he  annexed  the  government  of  Thrace, 
Macedonia,  and  Greece.     The  city  of  Cxfarea  was  chofen  for  the 
refidence  of  Hannibalianus ;    and  the  provinces  of  Pontus,  Cappa- 
docia,  and  the  Leffer  Armenia,  were  defigned  to  form  the  extent  of 
his  new  kingdom.     For  each  of  thefe  princes  a  fuitable  eftabliih- 
ment  was  provided.     A  juft  proportion  of  guards,  of  legions,  and 
of  auxiliaries,  was  allotted  for  their  refpedive  dignity  and  defence. 
6  The 
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The  mmlfters  and  generals,  who  were  placed  about  then•  perfons,  ^Jf^^^' 
were  fuch  as  Conftantine  could  truft  to  affift,  and  e\"en  to  control,  ' — -v — J 
thefe  youthful  fovereigns  in  the  exercife  of  their  delegated  power. 
As  they  advanced  in  years  and  experience,  the  limits  of  their  autho- 
rity were  infenfibly  enlarged :  but  the  emperor  always  referved  for 
himfelf  the  title  of  Auguflus ;  and  while  he  ihewed  the  Ccefirs  to 
the  armies  and  provinces,  he  maintained  every  part  of  the  empire  in 
equal  obedience  to  its  fupreme  head  ".  The  tranquillity  of  the  laft 
fourteen  years  of  his  reign  was  fcarcely  interrupted  by  the  con- 
temptible infurredlion  of  a  camel-driver  in  the  ifland  of  Cyprus  ^\ 
or  by  the  a£tive  part  which  the  policy  of  Conftantine  engaged  him 
to  affume  in  the  wars  of  the  Goths  and  Sarmatians. 

Among  the  different  branches  of  the  Iiuman  race,  the  Sarmatians  Manners  of 
form  a  very  remarkable  fhade ;  as  they  feem  to  unite  the  manners  "  ^™^' 
of  the  Afiatic  barbarians  with  the  figure  and  complexion  of 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Europe.  According  to  the  various 
accidents  of  peace  and  war,  of  alliance  or  conqueft,  the  Sar- 
matians were  fometimes  confined  to  the  banks  of  the  Tanais ; 
and  they  fometimes  fpread  themfelves  over  the  immenfe  plains 
which  lie  between  the  Viftula  and  the  Volga  ^^  The  care  of  their 
numerous  flocks  and  herds,  the  purfuit  of  game,  and  the  exer- 
cife  of  war,  or  rather  of  rapine,  direded  the  vagrant  motions  of  the 
Sarmatians.     The  moveable  camps  or  cities,   the  ordinary  refidence 

'*  Eufebius  (I.  iv.  c.  51,  5;.)»  with  a  de-  Ais,  by  the  vigilance  of  Dalmatius.     See  the 

fign  of  exalting  the  authority  and  glory  of  elder  Viilor,  the   Chronicle  of  Jerom,    and 

Conftantine,    afhrms,    that  he  divided    the  the  doubtful   traditions  of  Theophanes  and 

Roman  empire    as   a   private  citizen   might  Cedrenus. 

have  divided  his  patrimony.     His  diftribu-  ^*  Cellarius  has  collefted  the  opinions  of 

tion  of  the  provinces  may  be  colleiled  from  the  ancients  concerning  the  European  and 

Rutropius,  the  two  Viilors,    and  the  Vale-  Afiatic  Sarmatia ;  and  M.  d'Anville  has  ap- 

fian  fragment.  plied  them  to  modern  geography  with   the 

3'    Calocerus,    the  obfcure  leader  of  this  feill  and  accuracy  v/hich  always  diftinguiihes 

rebellion,  or  rather  tumult,  was  apprehended  that  excellent  writer, 
and  burnt  alive  in  the  market-place  of  Tar- 

Vol.  II.  Ν  of 
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CHAP,  of  their  wives  and  children,  confifted  only  of  large  waggons  drawn 
by  oxen,  and  covered  in  the  form  of  tents.  The  military  ftrength 
of  the  nation  was  compofcd  of  cavalry ;  and  the  cuftom  of  their 
warriors,  to  lead  in  their  hand  one  or  two  fpare  horfes,  enabled  them 
to  advance  and  to  retreat  with  a  rapid  diligence,  which  furprifed  the 
fccurity,  and  eluded  the  purfuit,  of  a  diftant  enemy  ".  Their  po- 
verty of  iron  prompted  their  rude  induftry  to  invent  a  fort  of  cuirafs, 
which  was  capable  of  refiftlng  a  fword  or  javelin,  tliough  it  was 
formed  only  of  horfes  hoofs,  cut  into  thin  and  polilhed  flices,  care- 
fully laid  over  each  other  in  the  manner  of  fcales  or  feathers,  and 
ftrongly  fewed  upon  an  under-garment  of  coarfe  linen  ^^  The  of- 
fenfive  arms  of  the  Sarmatians  were  flaort  daggers,  long  lances,  and 
a  weighty  bow  with  a  quiver  of  arrows.  They  were  reduced  to  the 
neceifity  of  employing  fiili-bones  for  the  points  of  their  weapons ; 
but  the  cuftom  of  dipping  them  in  a  venomous  liquor,  that  poifoned 
the  wounds  which  they  inflidted,  is  alone  fufficient  to  prove  the  moft 
favage  manners ;  fince  a  people  imprefled  with  a  fenfe  of  humanity 
would  have  abhorred  fo  cruel  a  practice,  and  a  nation  ikilled  in  the 
arts  of  war  would  have  difdained  fo  impotent  a  refource  ^'.  AVhen- 
ever  thefe  Barbarians  iifued  from  their  deferts  in  queft  of  prey,  their 
fliaggy  beards,  uncombed  locks,  the  furs  with  which  they  were 
covered  from  head  to  foot,  and  their  fierce  countenances,  which 
feerned  to  exprefs  the  innate  cruelty  of  their  minds,  infpired  the  more 
civilized  provincials  of  Rome  with  horror  and  difmay. 

^'  Ammian.  1.  xvli.  c.  12.    The  Sarmatian  See  in   the   Recherches  fur  les   Americaiiis, 

hcrfes  were  caftrated,  to  prevent  the  mifchie-  torn.  ii.  p.  236  — 271,   a  very  curious  difier- 

voiis  accidents  wliich  might  happen  from  the  tation   on  poifoned  darts.     The  venom   was 

noify  and  ungovernable  palfions  of  the  males,  commonly  extrafted  from  the  vegetable  reign  ; 

'•    Paufanias,    I.   i.    p.  50.    edit.   Kuhn.  but  that  employed  by  the  Scythians  appears 

That  inquiiitive  traveller  had  carefully  exa-  to  have  been  drawn   from  the  viper,  and  a 

mined  a  Sarmatian  cuirafs,  which   was  pre-  mixture  of  human  blood.     The  ufe   of  poi- 

ferved  in  the  temple  of  ^fculapius  at  Athens,  foned  arms,  which  has  been  fpread  over  both 

^  Afpicis  et  mitti  fub  ad  unco  toxica  ferro,  worlds,  never  preferved  a  favage  tribe  from 

E:  telum  caufas  mortis  habere  duas.  the  arms  of  a  difciplined  enemy. 
Ovid,  ex  Pon;o,  1.  iv.  ep.  7.  ver.  7. 

The 
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The  tender  Ovid,  after  a  youth  fpent  in  the  enjoyment  of  fame    ^j^j'^j^* 
and  luxury,  was  condemned  to  an  hopelefs  exile   on  the  frozen  }-—r^—~-* 

^*  ^  ,  Their  fettle- 

banks  of  the  Danube,  where  he  was  expofed,  almoil  without  de-   ment  near 

fence,  to  the  fury  of  thefe  monfters  of  the  defert,  with  whofe  ilern 
fpirits  he  feared  that  his  gentle  ihade  might  hereafter  be  confounded. 
In  his  pathetic,  but  fometimes  unmanly  lamentations  *°,  he  defcribes 
in  the  moft  lively  colours,  the  drefs  and  manners,  the  arms  and 
inroads  of  the  Getx  and  Sarmatians,  who  were  aifociated  for  the 
puφofes  of  deftruiilion ;  and  from  the  accounts  of  hiftory,  there  is 
fome  reafon  to  believe  that  thefe  Sarmatians  were  the  Jazygse,  one  of 
the  moft  numerous  and  warlike  tribes  of  the  nation.  The  allure- 
ments of  plenty  engaged  them  to  feek  a  permanent  eftablilliment  on 
the  frontiers  of  the  empire.  Soon  after  the  reign  of  Auguftus,  they 
obliged  the  Dacians,  who  fubhfted  by  fiilTiing  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Teyfs  or  Tibifcus,  to  retire  into  the  hilly  country,  and  to  aban- 
don to  the  violorious  Sarmatians  the  fertile  plains  of  the  Upper 
Hungary,  which  are  bounded  by  the  courfe  of  the  Danube  and  the 
femi-circular  inclofure  of  the  Carpathian  mountains  *'.  In  this 
advantageous  pofition,  they  watched  or  fufpended  the  moment  of 
attack,  as  they  were  provoked  by  injuries  or  appeafed  by  prefents ; 
they  gradually  acquired  the  ikill  of  ufmg  more  dangerous  wea- 
pons ;  and  although  the  Sarmatians  did  not  illuftrate  their  name  by 
any  memorable   exploits,  they  occafionally  affifted  their  eaftern  and 

*°  The  nine  books    of  Poetical   Epiilles,  very  accurate  Count  de  Buat.    Hift.  Ancienne 

which  Ovid  compofed  during  the  feven  firft  des  Peuples   de  I'Europe,    torn.  iv.    c.   .\vt. 

years  of  his   melancholy  exile,    poflefs,  be-  p.  286  —  317. 

lides  the  merit  of  elegance,  a  double  value.  *'  The  Sarmatians  Jazygas  were  fettled  on 

They  exhibit  a  piilure  of  the  human  mind  the  banks  of  the  Pathillus  or  Tibifcus,   when 

under  very  fingular  circumftances ;  and  they  Pliny,  in  the  year  79,  publiihed  his  Natural 

contain    many   curious    obfcrvations,  which  Hiilory.     See  1.   iv.  c.  25.     In  the  time  of 

no  Roman,  except  Ovid,  could  have  an  op-  Strabo  and  Ovid,  fixty  or  feventy  years  bc- 

portunity  of  making.      Every  circumilance  fore,  they  appear  to  have  inhabited  beyond 

which  tends  to  illuftrate  the  hiftory  of  the  the  GetK,  along  the  coail  of  the  Euxinc. 
Barbarians,  has  been  drawn  together  by  the 

Ν  2  weilcrn 
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^XVlir^"    '"'^^^^^  neighbours,  the  Goths  and  the  Germans,  with  a  formidable 

V— — V '    body  of  cavalry.     They  Uved  under  the  irregular  ariftocracy  of  their 

chieftains  ^^ ;  but  after  they  had  received  into  their  bofom  the  fugi- 
tive Vandals,  who  yielded  to  the  preiTure  of  the  Gothic  power, 
they  fcem  to  have  chofen  a  king  from  that  nation,  and  from  the 
illuftrious  race  of  the  Aftingi,  who  had  formerly  dwelt  on  the 
ihores  of  the  Northern  ocean  *\ 

The  Gothic  This  motive  of  enmitv  muft  have  inflamed  the  fubiciSts  of  con- 
war,  A.  D.  .  .  -^  , ,  ■' 
331.  tention,  which  perpetually  ariie  on  the  confines  of  warlike  and  inde- 
pendent nations.  The  Vandal  princes  were  ftimulated  by  fear  and 
revenge,  the  Gothic  kings  afpired  to  extend  their  dominion  from  the 
Euxine  to  the  frontiers  of  Germany  ;  and  the  waters  of  the  Maros, 
a  fmall  river  which  falls  into  the  Teyfs,  v^ere  ftained  with  the  blood 
of  the  contending  Barbarians.  After  fome  experience  of  the  fupe- 
rior  ftrength  and  numbers  of  their  adverfaries,  the  Sarmatians 
implored  the  proteftion  of  the  Roman  Monarch,  who  beheld  with 
pleafure  the  difcord  of  the  nations,  but  who  was  juftly  alarmed  by 
the  progrefs  of  the  Gothic  arms.  As  foon  as  Conftantine  had 
declared  himfelf  in  favour  of  the  weaker  party,  the  haughty  Araric, 
king  of  the  Goths,  inftead  of  expeiting  the  attack  of  the  Legions, 
boldly  paiTed  the  Danube,  and  fpread  terror  and  devaftation  through 
the  province  of  Msefia.  To  oppofe  the  inroad  of  this  deftroying 
hoft,  the  aged  emperor  took  the  field  in  perfon  ;  but  on  this  occafion 
either  his  condud:  or  his  fortune  betrayed  the  glory  which  he  had 
acquired  in  fo  many  foreign  and  domeftic  wars.     He  had  the  morti- 

■*-  Principes  Sarmatarum  Jazygum  penes  to  reconcile  the  Goth  Jornandes  with    the 

quos  civitatis  regimen  .  .   .  plebem  quoque  Greek   and  Latin  hiftorians  of  Conftantine. 

et  vim   equitum  qua  fola  valent  offerebant.  It  may  be  obierved  that  Kldore,  who  lived 

Tacit.  Hill.  iji.   5.     This  offer  was  made  in  in  Spain  under  the  dominion  of  the  Goths, 

the  civil  war  between  Vitellius  and  Vefpa-  gives  them  for  enemies,    not  the  Vandals, 

fian.  but  the  Sarmatians.     See  his  Chronicle  in 

*'  This  hypothecs  of  a  Vandal  king  reign-  Grotius,  p.  709. 
ii)g  over  Sarmatian  fubjefts,  feems  necefl'ary 

3  ficatioQ 
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fication  of  feeing  his  troops  fly  before  an  inconfiderable  detachment 
of  the  Barbarians,  who  purfued  them  to  the  edge  of  their  fortified 
camp,  and  obliged  him  to  confult  his  fafety  by  a  precipitate  and 
ignominious  retreat.  The  event  of  a  fecond  and  more  faccefsful 
adlion  retrieved  the  honour  of  the  Roman  name ;  and  the  powers 
of  art  and  difcipline  prevailed,  after  an  obftinate  conteft,  over  the 
efforts  of  irregular  valour.  The  broken  army  of  the  Goths  aban- 
doned the  field  of  battle,  the  wafted  province,  and  the  paflage  of  the 
Danube  :  and  although  the  eldeft  of  the  fons  of  Conftantine  was 
permitted  to  fupply  the  place  of  his  father,  the  merit  of  the  violory,  A.  D.  332, 
which  diiFufed  univerfal  joy,  was  afcribed  to  the  aufpicious  counfels 
of  the  emperor  himfelf. 

He  contributed,  at  leaft,  to  improve  this  advantage,  by  his  nego- 
ciations  with  the  free  and  warlike  people  of  Cherfonefus  ■**,  Avhofe 
capital,  fituate  on  the  weftern  coaft  of  the  Tauric  or  Crimean  pe- 
ninfula,  ftill  retained  fome  vefiiges  of  a  Grecian  colony,  and  was 
governed  by  a  perpetual  magiftrate,  aiFifted  by  a  council  of  fenators, 
emphatically  ftyled  the  Fathers  of  the  City.  The  Cherfonites  were 
animated  againft  the  Goths,  by  the  memory  of  the  wars  which,  in 
the  preceding  century,  they  had  maintained  with  unequal  forces 
againft  the  invaders  of  their  country.  They  M'ere  connefted  with 
the  Romans  by  the  mutual  benefits  of  commerce ;  as  they  were  fup- 
plied  from  the  provinces  of  Afia  with  corn  and  manufactures,  which 
they  purchafed  with  their  only  produdlions,  fait,  wax,  and  hides. 
Obedient  to  the  requifition  of  Conftantine,  they  prepared,  under  the 

**  I  may  ftand   in  need  of  fome  apology  his  narrative  is,  for  the  moft  part,  confiftent 

for  having  ufed,  v.-ithout  fcruple,   the  autho-  and  probable;  nor  is  there  much   difEculty 

rity  of  Conftantine  Forphyrogenitus,  in  all  in  conceiving  that   an   emperor  might  have 

that  relates  to  the  wars  and   negociattons  of  accefs    to   fome   fecret  archives,    which   had 

the  Cherfonites.     I  am  aware  that  he  was  a  efcaped   the  diligence  of  meaner  hirtorians. 

Greek  of  the  tenth   century,    and   that  his  For  the  fituation  and  hiftory  of  Cheribne,  fee 

accounts   of  ancient    hiflory    are    frequently  Peyflbnel  des  Peuples  barbares  quiont  habite 

coiifufcd  and  fabulous.     But  en  this  occafion  les  Bords  du  Danube,  c.  xvi.  p.  84—90. 

conduct 
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CHAP,    conduift  of  their  maglftrate  Diogenes,  a  confiderable  army,  of  which 

Λ  \    1 J  I. 

^—  ■■,,-.—>  the  principal  ftrcngth  confifted  in  crofs-bov>rs  and  mihtary  chariots- 
The  fpeedy  march  and  intrepid  attack  of  the  Cherfonites,  by  divert- 
ing the  attention  of  the  Goths,  aflifted  the  operations  of  the  Impe- 
rial generals.  The  Goths,  vanquifhed  on  every  fide,  were  driven 
into  the  mountains,  where,  in  the  courfe  of  a  fevere  campaign, 
above  an  hundred  thoufand  were  computed  to  have  periihed  by  cold 
and  hunger.  Peace  was  at  length  granted  to  their  humble  fupplica- 
tions ;  the  eldeft  fon  of  Araric  was  accepted  as  the  moft  valuable 
hoilage;  and  Conilantine  endeavoured  to  convince  their  chiefs,  by  a 
liberal  diilribution  of  honours  and  rewards,  how  far  the  friendfliip 
of  the  Romans  was  preferable  to  their  enmity.  In  the  expreifions 
of  his  gratitude  towards  the  fxithful  Cherfonites,  the  emperor  was 
ftill  more  magnificent.  The  pride  of  the  nation  was  gratified  by  the 
fplendid  and  almoft  royal  decorations  beftowed  on  their  magiftrate 
and  his  fucceiTors.  A  perpetual  exemption  from  all  duties  was  ftipu- 
lated  for  their  veffels  which  traded  to  the  ports  of  the  Black  Sea.  A 
regular  fubfidy  was  promifed,  of  iron,  corn,  oil,  and  of  every  fupply 
which  could  be  ufeful  either  in  peace  or  war.  But  it  was  thought 
that  the  Sarmatians  were  fufficiently  rewarded  by  their  deliverance 
from  impending  ruin ;  and  the  emperor,  perhaps  with  too  ftridt  an 
oeconomy,  deduQed  feme  part  of  the  expences  of  the  war  from 
the  cuftomary  gratifications  which  were  allowed  to  that  turbulent 
nation. 
Expuifion  of  Exafperated  by  this  apparent  negled,  the  Sarmatians  foon  forgot, 
Ιΐ!Γη5^^™Γϋ.  "with  the  levity  of  Barbarians,  the  fervices  which  they  had  fo  lately 
33•*•  received,  and  the  dangers  which  ftill  threatened  their  fafety.     Their 

inroads  on  the  territory  of  the  empire  provoked  the  indignation  of 
Conilantine  to  leave  them  to  their  fate ;  and  he  no  longer  oppofed 
the  ambition  of  Geberic,  a  renowned  warrior,  who  had  recently 
afcended  the   Gothic  throne.       Wifumar,  the   Vandal  king,  whilib 

alone 
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alone  and  unaiTifted,  he  defended  his  dominions  with  undaunted  CHAP, 
courage,  was  vanquifhed  and  ilain  in  a  decillve  battle  which  fwept 
away  the  flower  of  the  Sarmatian  youth.  The  remainder  cf  the 
nation  embraced  the  defperate  expedient  of  arming  their  flaves,  a 
hardy  race  of  hunters  and  herdfmen,  by  whofe  tumultuary  aid  they 
revenged  their  defeat,  and  expelled  the  invader  from  their  confines. 
But  they  foon  difcovered  that  they  had  exchanged  a  foreign  for  a 
domeftic  enemy,  more  dangerous  and  more  implacable.  Enraged 
by  their  former  fervitude,  elated  by  their  prefent  glory,  the  flaves, 
under  the  name  of  Limigantes,  claimed  and  ufurped  the  pofl^eflTion  of 
the  country  which  they  had  faved.  Their  mafl:ers,  unable  to  with- 
fl;and  the  ungoverned  fmy  of  the  populace,  preferred  the  hardihlps 
of  exile,  to  the  tyranny  of  their  fervants.  Some  of  the  fugitive 
Sarmatians  folicited  a  lefs  ignominious  dependence,  under  the  hofl:iIc 
ftandard  of  the  Goths.  A  more  numerous  band  i^etired  beyond  the 
Carpathian  mountains,  among  the  Quadi,  their  German  allies,  and 
were  eafily  admitted  to  fliare  a  fuperfluous  wafl:e  of  uncultivated 
land.  But  the  far  greater  part  of  the  diftrefled  nation  turned  their 
eyes  towards  the  fruitful  provinces  of  Rome.  Imploring  the  protec- 
tion and  forgivenefs  of  the  emperor,  they  folemnly  promifed,  as 
fubjedls  in  peace,  and  as  foldiers  in  war,  the  moft  inviolable  fidelity 
to  the  empire  which  fhould  graciouily  receive  them  into  its  bofom. 
According  to  the  maxims  adopted  by  Probus  and  his  fucceflbrs,  the 
offers  of  this  Barbarian  colony  were  eagerly  accepted ;  and  a  compe- 
tent portion  of  lands  in  the  provinces  of  Pannonia,  Thrace,  Mace- 
donia, and  Italy,  were  immediately  afligned  for  the  habitation  and 
fubfiftence  of  three  hundred  thoufand  Sarmatians  *'. 

By 

♦'  The  Gothic  and  Sarmatian  wars  are  reft,  and  illullratc  each  other.  Thofe  who 
related  in  \o  broken  and  imperfeft  a  manner,  will  take  rhe  fame  trouble,  may  acquire  a 
that  I  have  been  obliged  to  compare  the  fol-  right  of  criticif.ng  my  narrative.  Ammia- 
Icwing  writers,  who  mutually  fupply,  cor-     nu5,  1.  xvii.  c,    iz,     Ar.oym.  Valefian.    p.. 

715=- 
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^vvin^'         ^y  cliaJlifing  tlie  pride   of  the  Goths,  and  by  accepting  the  ho- 
V   .       — I    mage  of  a  fuppliant  nation,  Conftantine  aflcrted  the  majefty  of  the 

Death  and  _  ,  ,      .       ,  - 

funeral  of  Roman  empire ;  and  the  ambafl'adors  of  ^Ethiopia,  Perha,  and 
A.  D.  335,'  the  moil  remote  countries  of  India,  congratulated  the  peace  and 
J"  y  25.  profperity  of  his  government  "^  If  he  reckoned,  among  the 
favours  of  fortune,  the  death  of  his  eldeil  fon,  of  his  nephew, 
and  perhaps  of  his  v\'ife,  he  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  flow  of 
private  as  well  as  pubUc  felicity,  till  the  thirtieth  year  of  his 
i-eign;  a  period  which  none  of  his  predeceflbrs,  fince  Auguftus^ 
had  been  permitted  to  celebrate.  Conftantine  furvived  that  fo- 
lemn  feftival  about  ten  months ;  and,  at  the  mature  age  of  fixty- 
four,  after  a  fliort  illnefs,  he  ended  his  memorable  life  at  the 
A.  D.  337,  palace  of  Aquyrion,  in  the  fuburbs  of  Nicomedia,  whither  he 
'^y  ^^'  had  retired  for  the  benefit  of  the  air,  and  with  the  hope  of 
recruiting  his  exhaufted  ftrength  by  the  ufe  of  the  warm  baths. 
The  excefllve  demonftrations  of  grief,  or  at  leaft  of  mourning, 
furpaflfed  whatever  had  been  praftifed  on  any  former  occafion. 
Notwithftanding  the  claims  of  the  fenate  and  people  of  ancient 
Rome,  the  corpfe  of  the  deceafed  emperor,  according  to  his  lafl; 
requeft,  was  tranfported  to  the  city,  which  was  deftined  to  preferve 
the  name  and  memory  of  its  founder.  The  body  of  Conftantine, 
adorned  with  the  vain  fymbols  of  greatnefs,  the  purple  and  dia- 
dem, was  depofited  on  a  golden  bed  in  one  of  the  apartments  of  the 
palace,  which   for  that  purpofe  had  been  fplendidly  furniihed  and 

715.      Eutroplus    X.    7.      Sextus   Rufus  de         *'^  Eufebius  (in  Vit.  Conft.  I.  iv.  c.  ^o.) 

Provinciis,  c.  26.    Julian.  Orat.  i.  p.  9.  and  remarks  three  circurr.ftances  relative  to  thefe 

Spanheiin    Cominent.    p.    94.       Hieronym.  Indians.     1.  They  came  from   the  ihores  of 

in  Chron.     Eufeb.  in  Vit.  Conftantin.  1.  iv.  the  eaftern  ocean  ;  a  dcfcription  which  might 

c.  6.     Socrates,  1.  i.  c.    i8.     Sozomen.  1.  i.  be  applied  to   the  coaft  of  China  or  Coro- 

c.  8.     Zofinuis,   1.  ii.  p.  108.     Jornandesde  mandel.     2.  They  prefented  ihining  gems, 

Reb.    Geticis,     c.   22.      Ifidorus  in    Chron.  and   unknown   animals.     3.  They  protelled 

p.   709  ;    in   Hift.  Gothorum  Grotii.     Con-  their  kings  had  creeled  ftatucs  to  reprefent 

ilantin.  Porphyrogenitus  de  Adminilirat.  Im-  the  fupreme  majefty  of  Coiiftantiue. 
periij  c.  53.  p.  208.  edit.  Meurfii. 

illuminated. 
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illuminated.      The  forms  of  the    court   were  ftriitly  mahitauied.    ^J^.,•^  ^- 

Λ  ν  111. 

Every  day,  at  the  appointed  hours,  the  pruicipal  officers  of  the  date,  ^— ν — -; 
the  army,  and  the  houfehold,  appiOaching  the  perfon  of  their  fove- 
reign  with  bended  knees  and  a  compofcd  countenance,  offered  their 
refpedtful  homage  as  ferioufly  as  if  he  had  been  ftill  alive.  From  mo- 
tives of  policy,  this  theatrical  reprefentation  was  for  fome  time  con- 
tinued; nor  could  flattery  negled  the  opportunity  of  remarking  that 
Conftantine  alone,  by  the  peculiar  indulgence  of  heaven,  had  reigned 
after  his  death  *'. 

But  this  reign  could  fubfift  only  in  empty  pageantry ;  and  it  was  Faaions  of 
foon  difcovered  that  the  will  of  the  moil  abfolute  monarch  is  feldom 
obeyed,  when  his  fubjefts  have  no  longer  any  thing  to  hope  from 
his  favour,  or  to  dread  from  his  refentment.  The  fame  minifters 
and  generals  who  bowed  with  fuch  reverential  awe  before  the  inani- 
mate corpfe  of  their  deceafed  fovereign,  were  engaged  in  fecret  con- 
fultations  to  exclude  his  two  nephews,  Dalmatius  and  Hannibalianus, 
from  the  fhare  which  he  had  affigned  them  in  the  fucceffion  of  the 
empire.  We  are  too  imperfedly  acquainted  with  the  court  of  Con- 
ftantine to  form  any  judgment  of  the  real  motives  which  influenced 
the  leaders  of  the  confpiracy ;  unlefs  we  iliould  fuppofe  that  they 
were  adluated  by  a  fplrit  of  jealoufy  and  revenge  againfl;  the  prsefcdt 
Ablavius,  a  proud  favourite,  who  had  long  direQed  the  counfels  and 
abufed  the  confidence  of  the  late  emperor.  The  arguments,  by 
which  they  folicited  the  concurrence  of  the  foldiers  and  people,  are 
of  a  more  obvious  nature :  and  they  might  with  decency,  as  well  as 
truth,  infift  on  the  fuperior  rank  of  the  children  of  Conftantine,  the 
danger  of  multiplying  the.  number  of  fovereigns,  and  the  impending 

^''  Funus   relatum  in  urbem   fui  nominis,  and  indeed  almoft   die   only  account  of  the 

quod  fane  P.   R.   xgeriime    tulit.    Aurelius  ficknefs,  death,'  and  funeral  of  Conftantine, 

Vidor.     Conftantine  had  prepared  for  him-  is  contained  in  the  fourth  book  of  his  Life, 

iclf  a  ftately  tomli  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  by  Eufebius. 
Apoftles.     Eufeb.    1.  iv.  c.  60.     The  beft, 

1   Vol,  II.  Ο  .  mifchiefs 
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CHAP. 
XVIII. 


MafTacre  of 
the  princes. 


mifchiefs  which  threatened  the  repubHc,  from  the  difcord  of  fo 
many  rival  princes,  who  were  not  connedled  by  the  tender  fympa- 
thy  of  fraternal  afFedtion.  The  intrigue  was  conduced  with  zeal 
and  fecrecy,  till  a  loud  and  unanimous  declaration  was  procured 
from  the  troops,  that  they  would  fuffer  none  except  the  fons  of  their 
lamented  monarch,  to  reign  over  the  R.oman  empire  "'\  The  younger 
Dalmatius,  who  was  united  with  his  collateral  relations  by  the  ties  of 
fi-icndihip  and  intereft,  is  allowed  to  have  inherited  a  confiderable 
fliare  of  the  abilities  of  the  great  Conftantine :  but,  on  this  occafion, 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  concerted  any  meafures  for  fupporting, 
by  arms,  the  jufl:  claims  which  himfelf  and  his  royal  brother 
derived  from  the  liberality  of  their  uncle.  Aftonillied  and  over- 
whelmed by  the  tide  of  popular  fury,  they  feem  to  have  remained 
without  the  power  of  flight  or  of  refiftance,  in  the  hands  of  their 
implacable  enemies.  Their  fate  was  fufpended  till  the  arrival  of 
Conftantius,  the  fecond*',  and  perhaps  the  moil  favoured,  of  the 
fons  of  Conftantine. 

The  voice  of  the  dying  emperor  had  recommended  the  care  of  his 
funeral  to  the  piety  of  Conftantius ;  and  that  prince,  by  the  vicinity 
of  his  eaftern  ftation,  could  eafily  prevent  the  diligence  of  his  bro- 
thers, who  refided  in  their  diftant  government  of  Italy  and  Gaul. 
As  foon  as  he  had  taken  pofleffion  of  the  palace  of  Conftantinople, 
his  firft  care  v/as  to  remove  the  apprehenfions  of  his  kmfmen,  by  a 
folemn  oath,  which  he  pledged  for  their  fecurity.  His  next  employ- 
ment was  to  find  fome  fpecious  pretence  which   might  releafe  his 


♦'  Eufcbius  (I.  iv.  c.  6.)  terminates  his 
narrative  by  this  loyal  declaration  of  the 
troops,  and  avoids  all  the  invidious  circum- 
ftances  of  the  fubfequent  maflacre. 

♦'  The  charafter  of  Dalmatius  is  advanta- 
geoully,  though  concifely  drawn  by  Eutro- 
pius  (x.  9.).  Dalmatius  Caefar  profperrima 
indole,  ncque   patruo  abfimilis,   baud  mulio 


poll,  oppreffus  eft  faftione  militari.  As  both 
Jerom  and  the  Alexandrian  Chronicle  men- 
tion the  third  year  of  the  Ca;far,  which  did 
not  commence  till  the  18th  cr  24th  of  Sep- 
tember, A.  D.  337,  it  is  certain  that 
thefe  military  failions  continued  above  four 
months, 

confcicnce 
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confcleace  from  the  obligation  of  an  imprudent  promife.     The  arts    ^"  Η  ΑΡ. 

Λ  V  111. 

of  fraud   were  made  fubfervient   to  the  defigns  of  cruelty ;  and  a    * v— J 

manifeft  forgery  was  attefted  by  a  pcrfon  of  the  moft  facred  charac- 
ter. From  the  hands  of  the  bilhop  of  Nicomedia,  Conftantlus  re- 
ceived a  fatal  fcroll,  affirmed  to  be  the  genuine  teftament  of  his 
father ;  in  which  the  emperor  exprefl'ed  his  fufpicions  that  he  had 
been  poifoned  by  his  brothers ;  and  conjured  his  fons  to  revenge  his 
death,  and  to  confult  their  own  fafety  by  the  puniihment  of  the 
guilty  ^°.  Whatever  reafons  might  have  been  alleged  by  thefc 
unfortunate  princes  to  defend  their  life  and  honour  againft  fo  incre- 
dible an  accufation,  they  were  filenced  by  the  furious  clamours  of 
the  foldiers,  who  declared  themfelves,  at  once,  their  enemies,  their 
judges,  and  their  executioners.  The  fpirit,  and  even  the  forms  of 
legal  proceedings  were  repeatedly  violated  in  a  promifcuous  maifacre  ; 
which  involved  the  two  uncles  of  Conftantius,  feven  of  his  coufms, 
of  whom  Dalmatius  and  Hannibalianus  were  the  moft  illuftrious, 
the  Patrician  Optatus,  who  had  married  a  fifter  of  the  late  emperor, 
and  the  Prsefeil  Ablavius,  whofe  power  and  riches  had  infpired  him 
with  fome  hopes  of  obtaining  the  purpk.  If  it  were  neceifary  to 
aggravate  the  horrors  of  this  bloody  fcene,  we  might  add,  that  Con- 
ftantius himfelf  had  efpoufed  the  daughter  of  his  uncle  Julius,  and 
that  he  had  beftowed  his  fifter  in  marriage  on  his  coufm  Hannibalia- 
nus. Thefe  alliances,  which  the  policy  of  Conftantine,  regardlefs  of 
the  public  prejudice  '',  had  formed  between  the  feveral  branches  of 

the 

"5°  I  have  related  this  fingular  anecdote  en  ''    Conjugia     fobrinariim     diu    ignorata, 

the  authority  of  Philoftorgius,  1.   ii.  c.    i6.  tempore  addito  percrebuifle.     Tacit.  Annal. 

But  if  fuch  a  pretext  was  ever  ufed  by  Con-  xii.  6.  and  Lipfius  ad  loc.     The   repeal  of 

ftantine  and  his   adherents,  it  was  laid  afide  the   ancient  law,    and   the   praftice    of  five 

with  contempt,  as  foon  as  it  had  ferved  their  hundred  years,  were  infufficient  to  eradicate 

immediate    purpofe.      Athanafius     (torn.    i.  the  prejudices  of  the  Romans ;  who  ftill  con- 

p.   856.)  mentions  the  oath  which  Conllan-  fidered  the  marriages   of  coufi.ns-german,  as 

tius  had  taken  for  the  fecurity  of  his  kinf-  a  fpecies  of  imperfeft  inceft   (Auguftin    de 

men.  Civitate  Dei,   xv.   6.) ;    and  Julian,  whofe 

Ο  2  mind 
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CHAP,     tj^c    Imperial  houfe,  ferved    only   to  convince   mankind,   tliat  thtTe 

* V-— *    princes   Avere    as    cold   to    the    endearments   cf  conjugal   affcdtion, 

as  they  were  inlenfible  to  the  ties  of  confanguinity,  and  the  moving 
entreaties  of  youth  and  innocence.  Of  fo  numerous  a  family, 
Gallus  and  Julian  alone,  the  two  youngeft  children  of  Julius  Con- 
flantius,  were  faved  from  the  hands  of  the  aiTaflins,  till  their  rage, 
fatiated  with  ilaughter,  had  in  fome  meafure  fubfided.  The  emperor 
Conftantius,  who,  in  the  abfence  of  his  brothers,  was  the  moft  ob- 
noxious to  guilt  and  reproach,  difcovered,  on  fome  future  occafions, 
a  faint  and  tranfieut  remorfe  for  thofe  cruelties  which  the  perfidious 
counfels  of  his  minifters,  and  the  irrefiftible  violence  of  the  troops, 
had  extorted  from  his  unexperienced  youth  '\ 
Dn  Ifion  of  The  maflacre  of  the  Flavian  race  was  fucceeded  by  a  new  divifion 

^'^u'"^','^!'  of  the  provinces;  which  Avas  ratified  in  a  perfonal  interview  of  the 
Sept.  II.  three  brothers.  Conftantine,  the  eldeft  of  the  Cscfars,  obtained, 
with  a  certain  pre-eminence  of  rank,  the  poiTeffion  of  the  new 
capital,  which  bore  his  own  name  and  that  of  his  father,  Thrace, 
and  the  countries  of  the  eaft,  were  allotted  for  the  patrimony  of  Con- 
ftantius ;  and  Conftans  was  acknowledged  as  the  lawful  fovereign  of 
Italy,  Afinca,  and  the  weftern  Illyricum.  The  armies  fubmitted  to 
their  hereditary   right ;    and   they   condefcended,   after  fome  delay, 

mind  was  biailed   by  fuperilklon  and  refent-  1767,    and    Fra-Paolo   liJoria   del    Concilio 

ment,    Higmatizes  thefe  unnatural  alliances  Trident.  1.  viii. 

between  his  own  coufxns  with  the  opprobrious  '^  Julian  (ad  S.  P.  Q^  Athen.  p.  270.) 
epithet  of  7^^^»  ts  ov  γχμωι  (Orat.  vii.  p.  charges  his  coufin  Conllantius  with  the  whole 
228.).  The  jurifprudence  of  the  canon?  has  guilt  of  a  maflacre,  from  which  he  himfelf 
fince  revived  and  enforced  this  prohibition,  fo  narrowly  efcaped.  His  aflertion  is  con- 
without  being  able  to  introduce  it  either  into  firmed  by  Athanafius,  who,  for  reafons  of  a 
the  civil  or  the  co-mmon  law  of  Europe.  See  very  different  nature,  was  not  lefs  an  enemy 
on  the  fubjedl  of  thefe  marriages,  Taylor's  of  Conftantius  (torn.  i.  p.  856.).  Zofimus 
Civil  Law,  p.  •;3ΐ.  Brouer  de  Jure  Connub.  joins  in  the  fame  accufation.  But  the  three 
I.  ii.  c.  12.  Hericourt  des  Loix  Ecclefiaf-  abbreviators,  Eutropius  and  the  Vidors,  ufe 
tiques,  part  iii.  c.  5.  Fleury  Inflitutions  du  very  qualifying  exprefiions ;  "  fmente  po- 
Droit  Canonique,    torn.    i.    p,   331.    Paris  "  tius   quam    jubente;"    "   incertum   qua 

'•■  fuafore  j"  "  vi  militum.'^ 

ίο 
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to  accept  from  the  Roman  fenate,  the  title  οι  Aiignfius.     When  they    ^Jl-A^' 
firft  afllimed  tl\e  reins   of  government,    the   eldeft  of  thefe  princes    u— >-.  ^ 
was  twenty-one,  the  fecond  twenty,  and  the  third  only  feventeen, 
years  of  age  ". 

While  the  martial  nations  of  Europe  followed  the  ftandards  of  his   Sapor  king 

r  T>       /* 

brothers,  Conftantius,  at  the  head  of  the  effeminate  troops  of  Afia,  κ.Ί).  310. 
was  left  to  fuilain  the  weight  of  the  Perfian  war.     At  the  deceafe  of 
Conftantine,  the  throne  of  the  eaft  was  filled  bv  Sanor,  fon  of  Hor- 
mouz,  or  Hormifdas,  and  grandfon  of  Narfes,  who,  after  the  viftory 
of  Galerius,  had  humbly  confeifed  the   fuperlority  of  the   Roman 
power.     Although  Sapor  was  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  long  reign, 
he  ^yas  ftill  in  the  vigour  of  youth,  as  the  date  of  his  acceffion,  by  a 
very  ftrange  fatality,  had  preceded  that  of  his  birth.     The  wife  of 
Hormouz  remained  pregnant  at  the  time  of  her  hufband's  death ; 
and  the  uncertainty  of  the  fex,  as  well  as  of  the  event,  excited  the 
ambitious  hopes  of  the  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Sailan.     The  appre- 
henfions  of  civil  war  ΛνεΓε  at  length  removed,  by  the  pofitive  aiTur- 
ance  of  the  Magi,  that  the  widow  of  Hormouz  had.  conceived,  and 
would  fafely  produce,  a  fon.     Obedient  to  the  voice  of  fuperftition, 
the  Perfians  prepared,  without  delay,  the  ceremony  of  his  corona- 
tion.    A  royal  bed,  on  which  the  queen  lay  in  ftate,  was  exhibited 
in   the  midft  of  the  palace ;    the   diadem  was  placed  on  the   ipot,, 
which  might  be  fuppofed  to  conceal  the  future  heir  of  Artaxerxes,, 
and  the  proftrate  Satraps  adored  the  majefty  of  their  invifible  and 
infenfible  fovereign  ".     If  any  credit  can  be  given  to  this  marvellous 

^^  Eufeb.  in  Vit.  Conftantin.  I.  'w.  c.  (x^.  135.  edit.  Louvre).      He  derived  his  inform- 

Zofimus,    1.    ii.    p.    117.     Idat.   in    Chron  ation  from  fome  extrafts  of  the  Periiaa  Chro- 

See  two  notes   of  Tulemont,  Hift.  des  Em-  nicies,  obtained  and  tranflated  by  the  inter- 

pereurs,    torn.    iv.     p.    1086      1O91.       The  preter  Sergius,  during  his  embaffy  at  that 

reign  of  the  eldeft  brother  at  Conitantinople  court.      The   coronation    of  the   m;  ther  of 

is  noticed  only  in  the  Aiexandrinn  Chroni-  Sapor    is   likewife    mentioned    by    Schikard 

cle.  (Tarikh.    p.  n6.)  and  d'Herbelot  (Biblio- 

^  Agathlas,  who  lived  in  the  fixth  cen-  theque  Orientale,  p.  763.). 
tury,    is   the   author  of  this  ilory   (1.  iv.  p, 

takj. 
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CHAP.    talc.  wVich  feems  however  to  be  countenanced  by  the  manners  of 

XVIII.  .  .  ' .         . 

^       ^       '   the  people,  and  by  the  extraordinary  duration  of  his  reign,  we  muil 

admire,  not  only  the  fortune,  but  the  genius,  of  Sapor.     In  the  foft 

fequeftered  education   of  a  Perfian   haram,    the   royal  youth  could 

difcover  the  importance  of  exercifing  the  vigour  of  his  mind  and 

body ;   and,   by  his  perfond   merit,  deferved   a  throne,    on  which 

he  had  been  feated,  while  he  was  yet  unconfcious  of  the  duties  and 

temptations  of  abfolute  power.     His  minority  was  expofed  to  the 

almoft    inevitable   calamities    of  domeftic   difcord  ;    his   capital   was " 

furprifed  and  plundered  by  Thair,  a  powerful  king   of  Yemen,  or 

Arabia  ;  and  the  majefty  of  the  royal  family  was  degraded  by  the 

captivity  of  a  princefs,  the  fiftcr  of  the  deceafed  king.     But  as  foon 

as  Sapor  attained  the  age  of  manhood,  the  prefumptuous  Thair,  liis 

nation,  and  his   country,  fell  beneath  the  firft  effort  of  the  young 

warrior ;  who  ufed  his  viilory  with  fo  judicious  a  mixture  of  rigour 

and  clemency,  that  he  obtained  from  the  fears  and  gratitude  of  the 

Arabs,  the  title  of  Dhoidacnaf^  or  proteitor  of  the  nation  ". 

State  of  Me-        '^^^   ambition  of  the   Perlian,  to  whom  his  enemies  afcribe  the 

fopotamia       virtues  of  a  foldier  and  a  ilatefman,  was  animated  by  the  defire  of 

and  Arme-  ■' 

oia.  revenging  the  difgrace  of  his  fathers,  and  of  wrefting  from  the  hands 

of  the  Romans  the  five  provinces  beyond  the  Tigris.  The  military 
fame  of  Conftantine,  and  the  real  or  apparent  ftrength  of  his  go- 
vernment, fufpended  the  attack  ;  and  while  the  hoftile  condudl  of 
Sapor  provoked  the  refentment,  his  artful  negociations  amufed  the 
patience  of  the  Imperial  court.  The  death  of  Conftantine  was  the 
fignal  of  war^*,  and  the  actual  condition  of  the  Syrian  and  Arme- 
nian frontier,  feemed  to  encourage  the  Perfians  by  the  profped  of  a 

5'    D'Herbelot,    Bibliotheque     Orientale,  them  :  yet   the    fuperior  weight  of  the    te- 

p.  yoi.  ftimoiiy  of  Eufebius,  obliges  us  to  admit  the 

'*  Sextus  Rufus  (c.  26.),  who  on  this  occa-  preliminaries,  if  not  the  ratification,  of  the 

fion  is  no  contemptible  authority,  affirms,  that  treaty.    See  Tillemont,  Hill,  des  Empereurs, 

the  Perfians  fued  in  vain  for  peace,  and  that  torn.  iv.  p.  420. 
COiiftantlne  was  preparing;  to  march  againlt 

rich 
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rich  fpoil,  and  an  eafy  conqueil.     The  example  of  the  maiTacres  of    ^jjyj'jjj'• 

the  palace,  diifuled  a  Ipirit  of  licentiouihefs  and  fedkion  among  the „ ' 

troops  of  the  eaft,  who  were  no  longer  reftrained  by  their  habits  of 
obedience  to  a  veteran  commander.  By  the  prudence  of  Conilan- 
tiu?,  who,  from  the  interview  v/ith  his  brothers  in  Pannonia,  imme- 
diately haftened  to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  the  legions  w^ere 
gradually  reftored  to  a  fenfe  of  duty  and  difcipline  ;  but  the  feafon  of 
anarchy  had  permitted  Sapor  to  form  the  ficge  of  Nifibis,  and  to 
occupy  feveral  of  the  moil  important  fortreiTes  of  Mefopotamia".  Ια 
Armenia,  the  renowned  Tiridates  had  long  enjoyed  the  peace  and 
glory  which  he  delerA^ed  by  his  valour  and  fidelity  to  the  caufe  of 
Rome.  The  firm  alliance  Avhich  he  maintained  with  Conftantine, 
was  produdive  of  fpiritual  as  well  as  of  temporal  benefits:  by  the 
converfion  of  Tiridates,  the  charader  of  a  faint  was  applied  to  that  of 
a  hero,  the  Chriftian  faith  was  preached  and  eftablilhed  from  the 
Euphrates  to  the  iliores  of  the  Cafpian,  and  Armenia  was  attached  to 
the  empire  by  the  double  ties  of  policy  and  of  religion.  But  as 
many  of  the  Armenian  nobles  ftill  refufed  to  abandon  the  plurality  of 
their  gods  and  of  their  wives,  the  public  tranquillity  was  difturbed 
by  a  difcontented  fadlion,  which  infulted  the  feeble  age  of  their  fo- 
vereign,  and  impatiently  expeiled  the  hour  of  his  death.  He  died 
at  length  after  a  reign  of  fifty-fix  years,  and  the  fortune  of  the  A.  D.  34.2. 
Armenian  monarchy  expired  with  Tiridates.  His  lawful  heir  was 
driven  into  exile,  the  Chrifi:ian  priefts  were  either  murdered  or  ex- 
pelled from  their  churches,  the  barbarous  tribes  of  Albania  were  foli- 
ated to  defcend  from  their  mountains  ;  and  two  of  the  moft  powerful 
governors,  ufurping  the  enfigns  or  the  powers  of  royalty,  implored  the 
affiilance  of  Sapor,  and  opened  the  gates  of  their  cities  to  the  Perfian 
garrifons.     The  Chrifl:ian  party,  under  the  guidance  of  the  archbilhop 

"  Julian,  Orat.  i.  p.  20. 

of 
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C  Η  Λ  P.     Qf  Artaxata,   the  immediate  fuccefibr  of  St.  Greffory  the  Illuminator, 

XV  111.  _  ^  σ       y  7 

« „ '  had  recourfe  to  the  piety  of  Conftantius.  After  the  troubles  had  conti- 
nued about  three  years,  Antiochus,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  houfe- 
hold,  executed  with  fuccefs  the  Imperial  commiffion  of  reftoring 
Chofroes,  the  fon  of  Tiridates,  to  the  throne  of  his  fathers,  of 
diilributing  honours  and  rewards  among  the  fiiithful  fervants  of  the 
houfe  of  Arfaces,  and  of  proclaiming  a  general  amnefty,  which  was 
accepted  by  the  greater  part  of  the  rebellious  Satraps.  But  the  Romans 
derived  more  honour  than  advantage  from  this  revolution.  Cholroes 
was  a  prince  of  a  puny  ftature,  and  a  puhllanimous  fpirit.  Unequal 
to  the  fatigues  of  war,  averfe  to  the  fociety  of  mankind,  he  withdrew 
from  his  capital  to  a  retired  palace,  which  he  built  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Eleutherus,  and  in  the  centre  of  a  fliady  grove ;  where  he 
confumed  his  vacant  hours  in  the  rural  fports  of  hunting  and  hawk- 
ing. To  fecure  this  inglorious  eafe,  he  fubmitted  to  the  conditions 
of  peace  which  Sapor  condefcended  to  impofe ;  the  payment  of  an 
annual  tribute,  and  the  reftitution  of  the  fertile  province  of  Atropatene, 
which  the  courage  of  Tiridates,  and  the  vidtorious  arms  of  Galerius, 
had  annexed  to  the  Armenian  monarchy  ^\ 
The  Perfian  During  the  long  period  of  the  reign  of  Conftantius,  the  provinces 
337—360.  of  the  eaft  were  afflifted  by  the  calamities  of  the  Perfian  war.  The 
irregular  incurfions  of  the  light  troops  alternately  fpread  terror  and 
devaftation  beyond  the  Tigris,  and  beyond  the  Euphrates,  from  the 
gates  of  Ctefiphon  to  thofe  of  Antioch  ;  and  this  adive  fervice  was 
performed  by  the  Arabs  of  the  defert,  who  were  divided  in  their 
intereft  and  affections  ;  fome  of  their  independent  chiefs  being 
enlifted  in  the  party  of  Sapor,  whilft  others  had  engaged  their  doubt- 

5'  Julian.    Orat.  i.   p.   20,21.     Mofes   of  weight  to  the  latter.     For  the  credit  of  Mofes 

Chorene,  1.  ii.  c.  8g.  1.  iii.  c.  1—9•  p•  226 —  it  may  be  likewife  obferved,   that  the  name 

2.4.0.     The  perfeft   agreement    between    the  of  Antiochus  is  found  a  few  years  before  in 

vague  hints  of  the  contemporary  orator,  and  a  civil  office  of  ir.ferior  dignity.     See  Gode- 


the  circumllantial  narrative  of  the   national     froy.   Cod.  Theod.  torn.  vi.  p.  350. 
iiiftorian,   gives   light   to   the   former,    and 


ful 
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ful  fidelity  to  the  emperor  ".     The  more  grave  and  important  ope-    CHAP. 

X  V  ill. 

rations  of  the  war  were  conduced  with  equal  vigour  ;  and  the  armies    <— _-v ' 

of  Rome  and  Perfia  encountered  each  other  in  nine  bloody  fields,  in 

two  of  which   Conftantius  himfelf  commanded    in  perfon  *°.      The   Battle  of  Sin- 

event  of  the  day  was  moft  commonly  adverfe  to  the  Romans,  but  in  A.  D.  348. 

tlie  battle  of  Singara,  their  imprudent  valour  had  almoft  atchieved  a 

fignal  and  decifive  vidory.     The  ftationary  troops  of  Singara  retired 

on  the  approach  of  Sapor,  who  palTed  the  Tigris  over  three  bridges, 

and  occupied    near  the  village  of   Hilleh    an   advantageous    camp, 

which,  by  the  labour  of  his  laumerous  pioneers,  he  furrounded  in 

one  day  with  a  deep  ditch,  and  a  lofty  rampart.     His  formidable 

hoft,  when  it  was  drawn  out  in  order  of  battle,  covered  the  banks  of 

the  river,  the  adjacent  heights,  and  the  whole  extent  of  a  plain  of 

above  twelve  miles,  which  feparated  the  two  armies.    Both  were  alike 

impatient  to  engage  ;  but  the  Barbarians,  after  a  flight  refiftance,  fled 

in  diforder ;  unable  to  refifl:,  or  defirous  to  weary,  the  fl:rength  of  the 

heavy  legions,   who,  fainting  with   heat  and   thirfl:,  purfued   them 

acrofs  the  plain,    and   cut  in  pieces  a  line   of  cavalry,    clothed  in 

complete  armour,  which  had   been  pofl:ed  before   the  gates  of  the 

camp  to  protect  their  retreat.     Confl;antius,  who  was  hurried  along 

in  the  purfuit,  attempted,  without  efiedl,  to  reilrain  the  ardour  of  his 

"  Ammianus  (xiv.   4.)   gives  a  lively  de-  fuit,  niii   quod   apud   Singaram,    &c.     This 

f~ription  of  the  wandering  and  prredatory  life  honell  account  is  confirmed   by  the  hints  of 

of  the  Saracens,  who  ftretched  from  the  con-  Ammianus,   Rufus,    and    Jerom.     The    two 

fines  of  AfTyria  to  the  catarafts  of  the  Nile,  firlt  orations  of  Julian,  and  the  third  oration 

]t  appears  from  the  adventures  of  Malchus,  ofLibanius,  exhibit  a  more  flattering  piilure  ; 

which  Jerom  has  related  in  fo  entertaining  a  but  the   recantation  of  both    thofe    orators, 

manner,  that   the  high  road  between  Berxa  after  the  d&ith  of  Conftantius,  while   it  re- 

and  EdelTa  was  infefted  by  thefe  robbers.  See  ftores  us  to  the  poireffion  of  the  truth,   de- 

Hieronym.  torn.  i.  p.  256.  grades  their  own  charafter,  and  that  of  the 

«°  We  ihall  take  from  Eutropius  the  general  emperor.      The  commentary   of   Spanheim 

idea  of  the   war    (x.   10.).     A   Perfis  enim  on    the  firft  oration   of  Julian    is   prcfufely 

multa  et  gravia  perpeiTus,  kpe  captis  oppi-  learned.     See  likewife  the  judicious  obferva- 

dis,    obfeffis  urbibus,  ca;fis  exercitlbus,  nul-  tions  of  Tillemont,    Hill,    des   Empereurs, 

iumqueei contra Saporemprofperumprxlium  torn.  iv.  p.  656. 

Vol.  II.  Ρ  troops, 
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C  Η  ΑΡ.  troops,  by  reprefenting  to  them  the  dangers  of  the  approaching  night, 
and  the  certainty  of  completing  their  fuccefs  with  the  return  of  day. 
As  they  depended  much  more  on  their  own  valour,  than  on  the  expe- 
rience or  the  abilities  of  their  chief,  they  filcnced  by  their  clamours 
his  timid  remonftrances ;  and  rufhing  with  fury  to  the  charge,  filled 
up  the  ditch,  broke  down  the  rampart,  and  difperfed  themfelve& 
through  the  tents,  to  recruit  their  exhaufted  ftrength,  and  to  enjoy  the 
rich  harveft  of  their  labours.  But  the  prudent  Sapor  had  watched 
the  moment  of  vidory.  His  army,  of  which  the  greater  part,  fe- 
curely  ported  on  the  heights,  had  been  fpedlators  of  the  ailion, 
advanced  in  filence,  and  under  the  fhadow  of  the  night ;  and  his 
Perfian  archere,  guided  by  the  illumination  of  the  camp,  poured  a 
flaower  of  arrows  on  a  difarmed  and  licentious  crowd.  The  fmce- 
rity  of  hiftory  *'  declares,  that  the  Romans  were  vanquiihed  with  a 
dreadful,  llaughter,  and  that  the  flying  remnant  of  the  legions  was 
expofed  to  the  moft  intolerable  hardfliips.  Even  the  tendernefs  of 
panegyric,  confeffing  that  the  glory  of  the  emperor  was  fullied  by 
the  difobedience  of  his  foldiers,  chufes  to  draw  a  veil  over  the  cir- 
cumilances  of  this  melancholy  retreat.  Yet  one  of  thofe  venal  ora- 
tors, fo  jealous  of  the  fame  of  Coaftantius,  relates  with  amazing 
coolnefs,  an  a£t  of  fuch  incredible  cruelty,  as,  in  the  judgment  of 
pofterity,  muft  imprint  a  fiir  deeper  ilain  on  the  honour  of  the  Im- 
perial name.  The  fon  of  Sapor,  the  heir  of  his  crown,  had  been 
made  a  captive  in  the  Perfian  camp.  The  unliappy  youth,  who 
might  have  excited  the  compaflion  of  the  moil  favage  enemy,  was 
fcourged,  tortured,  and  publicly  executed  by  the  inhuman  Ro- 
mans    . 

*' Acerrima  noiSurnaconcertationepugna-         *-  Libanius,  Orat.  iii.  p.  133.  with  Julian, 

turn  ell,  noftroriam  copiis  ingenti  ftiage  con-  Orat.  i.  p.  24.  and  Spanheini's  Commentary,. 

foffis.     Ammian.  xviii.  5.     See  likewife  Eu-  p.  179, 
tropiuSjX.  10.  and  S.  Rufus,  c.  27, 

Whatever 
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Whatever  advantages  niight  attend  the  arms  of  Sapor  in  the  field,    ^  vt,/}.  ^' 
though   nine  repeated  viftories  diftufed  amone•  the  nations  the  fame    ' --' 

r  siege  of  Ni- 

cf  his  valour  and  conduft,  he  could  not  hope  to  fucceed  in  the  exe-  fibis. 
cution  of  his  defigns,  while  the  fortified  towns  of  Mefopotamia,  and 
above  all,  the  ftrong  and  antient  city  of  Nifibis,  remained  in  the 
pofleffion  of  the  Romans.  In  the  fpace  of  twelve  years,  Nifibis, 
which,  fince  the  time  of  Lucullus,  had  been  dcfervedly  efteemed  the 
bulwark  of  the  eaft,  fuftained  three  memorable  fieges  againft  the  A.  D.  358. 
power  of  Sapor ;  and  the  difappointed  monarch,  after  urging  his  ^^"  '  ^^°' 
attacks  above  fixty,  eighty,  and  an  hundred  days,  was  thrice  re- 
pulfed  with  lofs  and  ignominy  *\  This  large  and  populous  city 
was  fituate  about  two  days  journey  from  the  Tigris,  in  the  midft 
of  a  pleafant  and  fertile  plain  at  the  foot  of  mount  Mafius.  A 
treble  inclofure  of  brick  walls  was  defended  by  a  deep  ditch  ^* ;  and 
the  intrepid  refiftance  of  Count  Lucilianus,  and  his  garrifon,  was 
feconded  by  the  defperate  courage  of  the  people.  The  citizens  of 
Nifibis  were  animated  by  the  exhortations  of  their  biihop  '^^  inured  to 
arms  by  the  prefence  of  danger,  and  convinced  of  the  intentions 
of  Sapor  to  plant  a  PeiTian  colony  in  their  room,  and  to  lead  them 
away  into  diftant  and  barbarous  captivity.  The  event  of  the  two 
former  fieges  elated  their  confidence ;  and  exafperated  the  haughty 
fpirit  of  the  Great  King,  who  advanced  a  third  time  towards  Nifibis, 

^3  See  Julian.  Oral.  i.  p.  27.  Orat.   ii.   p.  and  the  fertile  meadows,  as  far  as  Mofiil  and 

62,  &c.  with  the   Commentary  ofSpanheim  the   Tigris,    are  covered   with   the  ruins  of 

(p.  188 — 202. )i   who  illuftrates  the  circum-  towns  and  villag.-s.     See  Niebuhr,  \  oyages, 

fiances,  and  afcertains  the  time  of  the  three  torn.  ii.  p.  300  — 309. 

fieges  of  Nifibis.     Their  datfs  are   likewife         ''=  The  miracles  which  Theodoret   (1.  ii, 

examined  by  Tillemont  (Hift.  des  Empereurs,  c.  30.)  afcribes  to  St.  James,  biihop  of  EdeiTa-, 

torn.  iv.  p.658.671.  674.).  Something  is  added  were  at  leaft  performed  in  a  worthy  caufe,  the 

from  Zofimus,  1.  iii.  p.  151.  and  theAlexan-  defence  of  his  country.     He  appeared  on  the 

drian  Chronicle,  p.  290.  walls  under  the  figure  of  the  Roman  emperor, 

^*  Salluft.  Fragment.  Ixxxiv.  edit.  BroiTes,  and  fent  an  army  of  gnats  to  fling  the  trunks 

and    Plutarch  in  Lucull.   torn.   iii.  p.    184.  of  the  elephants,  and  to  difcomfit  the  hoil  of 

Nifibis  is  now  reduced  to  one  hundred  and  the  new  Seuacherib. 
fifty   houfes ;  the  marfliy  lands  produce  rice, 

Ρ  2  ac 
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C  Η  A  P.    jit  the  head  of  the  united  forces  of  Perfia  and  India.     The  ordinary 

»_— .^    machines,  invented  to  batter  or  undermine  the  walls,  were  rendered 

ineffe£tual  by  the  fuperior  ikill  of  the  Romans  ;  and  many  days  had 
vainly  elapfed,    when  Sapor  embraced   a  refolution   worthy   of  an 
eaftern  monarch,  who  believed  that  the  elements  themfelves  were 
fubjeft   to  his  power.     At  the  ftated  feaibn  of  the  melting  of  the 
fnows  in  Armenia,  the  river  Mygdonius,  which   divides  the   plain 
and  the  city  of  Nifibis,  forms,  like  the  Nile  ^*,  an  inundation  over 
the  adjacent  country.      By  the  labour  of  the  Perfians,  the  courfe  of 
the  river  was  ftopped   below  the  town,  and  the  waters  were  con- 
fined on  every  fide  by  i'olid  mounds  of  earth.     On  this  artificial  lake, 
a  fleet  of  armed  veiTels,  filled  with  foldiers,  and  with  engines  which 
difcharged  ftones  of  fi\^e  hundred  pounds  weight,  advanced  in  order  of 
battle,  and  engaged,  almoft  upon  a  level,  the  troops  which  defended 
the  ramparts.     The  irrefiftible  force  of  the   waters  was  alternately 
fatal   to  the  contending  parties,  till  at  length  a  portion  of  the  walls, 
unable  to  fuftain  the  accumulated  preffure,  gave  way  at  once,  and 
expofed  an  ample  breach  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  The  Perfians 
were  inftantly  driven  to  the  aflault,  and  the  fate  of  Nifibis  depended 
on  the  event  of  the  day.     The  heavy-armed  cavalry,  who  led  the 
-     van   of  a  deep   column,  were  embarrafled    in  the  mud,  and  great 
numbers  were  drowned  in  the  unfeen  holes  which  had  been  filled  by 
the  ruihing  waters.     The  elephants,  made  furious  by  their  wounds, 
encreafed  the  diforder,.  and  trampled  dovi^n  thoufands  of  the  Perfian 
archers.     The  Great  King,  who  from  an  exalted  throne  beheld  the 
misfortunes  of  his   arms,  founded,   with  reluftant  indignation,  the 
fignal  of  the  retreat,  and  fufpended  for  fome  hours  the  profecution 
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Julian.  Orat.  i.  p.  27.     Though  Nie-  trifling  rivulet  with  a  mighty  river.     There 

buhr  (torn.  ii.   p.  307)   allows  a  very  conii-  are  many  circumllances  obfcure,   and  almoft 

derable  fwell  to  the  Mygdonius,  over  which  unintelligible,  in  the  defcription  of  thefe  ftu- 

he  luw  a  briJge  of  tnuel-ve  arches ;  it  is  diffi-  pendous  water-works, 
cult,  however,  to  underliaadthis  parallel  of  a 

of 
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of  the  attack.     But  the  vigilant  citizens  improved  the  opportunity  of    ^  ^^i^" 

the  night  ;  and  the  return  of  day  difcovered  a  new  wall  of  fix  feet    > — -v ' 

in  height,  rifing  every  moment  to  fill  up  the  interval  of  the  breach. 
Notwithilanding  the  difappointment  of  his  hopes,  and  the  lofs  of 
more  than  twenty  thoufand  men,  Sapor  ftill  preffed  the  redudion  of 
l\'ifibis  with  an  obftinate  iirmnefs,  which  could  have  yielded  only  to 
the  neceflity  of  defending  the  eaftern  provinces  of  Perfia  againft  a 
formidable  invafion  of  the  MaίΓagetaί°^  Alarmed  by  this  intelli- 
gence, he  hailily  relinquiflied  the  fiege,  and  marched  with  rapid 
diligence  from  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  to  thofe  of  the  Oxus.  The 
danger  and  difficulties  of  the  Scythian  war  engaged  him  foon  after- 
wards to  conclude,  or  at  leail  to  obferve,  a  truce  with  the  Roman 
emperor,  which  was  equally  grateful  to  both  princes  ;  as  Conftantius 
himfelf,  after  the  deaths  of  his  two  brothers,,  was  involved,  by  the 
revolutions  of  the  weft,  in  a  civil  conteft,  which  required  and  feemed 
to  exceed  the  moft  vigorous  exertion  of  his  undivided  ftrength. 

After  the  partition  of  the  empire,  three  years  had  fcarcely  elapfed,   Civil  war, 
before  the  fons  of  Conftantine  feemed  impatient  to  convince  mankind   Conftantine, 
that  they  were  incapable  of  contenting  themfelves  with  the  domi-   Marchf 
nions  which  they  were  unqualified  to  govern.     The  eldeft  of  thofe 
princes  foon  complained,  that  he  was  defrauded  of  his  juft  propor- 
tion of  the  fpoils  of  their  murdered  kinfmen ;  and  though  he  might 
yield   to  the  fuperior  guilt   and  merit   of   Conftantius,  he   exadled 
from  Conftans  the  ceffion  of  the  African  provinces,  as  an  equivalent 
for  the  rich  countries  of  Macedonia  and  Greece,  which  his  brother 
had  acquired  by  the  death  of  Dalmatius.     The  want   of  fincerity, 
which  Conftantine  experienced  in  a  tedious  and  fruitlefs  negociation, 
exafperated  the  fiercenefs  of  his  temper;  and  he  eagerly  liftened  to 

*'  We  are  obliged  to  Zonaras  (torn.  ii.  1.  general  feries  of  events,  to  which  we  are 
xiii.  p.  II.)  for  this  invafion  of  the  MaiTa-  darkly  led  by  the  broken  hiilory  of  Ainniia-- 
get»,  which  is  peifedly  ccnfiftent  with  the    nus. 

thofe 
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CHAP,    thofe  favourites,  who  fueeefted  to  him  that  his  honour,  as  well  as 

XVIII.  .  -        ^        .  . 

tu_   -,-  _.'    his  intereft,  was  concerned  in  the  proiecution  of  the  quarrel.     At 

the  head   of  a  tumultuary  band,  fuited   for  rapine  rather  than  for 

conqueft,  he  fuddenly  broke  into  the  dominions  of  Conftans,  by  the 

way  of  the  Julian  Alps,  and  the  country  round  Aquileia  felt  the  firft 

effea:s  of  his  refentment.     The  meafures  of  Conftans,  who  then  rg^^j. 

fided  in  Dacia,  were  direded  with  more  prudence  and  ability.     On 

the  news  of  his  brother's  invafion,  he  detached  a  feleftand  difciplined 

body  of  his  Illyrian  troops,  propofuig  to  follow  them  in  perfon  with 

the  remainder  of  his  forces.     But  the  condu£l  of  his  lieutenants  foon 

terminated   the  unnatural   conteft.     By    the    artful    appearances   of 

flight,  Conftantine  was  betrayed  into  an  ambufcade,  which  had  been 

concealed  in  a  wood,  \vhere  the  rafli  youth,  with  a  few  attendants, 

was  furprifed,  furrounded,  and  flain.      His  body,  after  it  had  been 

found  in  the  obfcure  ftream  of  the  Alfa,  obtained  the  honours  of  an 

Lnperial  fepulchre  ;  but  his  provinces  transferred  their  allegiance  to 

the  conqueror,  who,  refufing  to  admit  his  elder  brother  Conftantius 

to   any  Ihare  in  thefe  new   acquifitions, .  maintained  the  undifputed 

poiTeffion  of  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  Roman  empire  °^ 

Murder  of  The  f\te  of  Conftans  himfelf  was  delayed  about  ten  years  longer, 

A°D  Tco       iind  the  revenge   of  his  brother's  death  was  referved  for  the  more 

februarx.        ignoble   hand  of    a  domeftic  traitor.      The   pernicious  tendency  of 

the  fyftem  introduced  by  Conftantine,  was  difplayed  in  the  feeble 

adminiftration  of  his  fons ;  who,  by  their  vices  and  Aveaknefs,  foon 

loft  the  efteem  and  afFedions  of  their  people.     The  pride  aftlimed 

by  Conftans,  from  the  unmerited  fuccefs  of  his  arms,  was  rendered 

more  contemptible   by  his  want  of  abilities  and   application.     His 

fond  partiality  towards  ibme  German  captives,  diftinguiflied  only  by 

''^  The  caufes  and  the  events  of  this  civil  pronounceJ   on    the    death   of   Conflantine, 

war    are  related  with  much  perplexity  and  might  have  been   very  inftruilive  ;  but  pru- 

contradiitlon.     I  have  chiefly  followed  Zo-  dence  and   falfe  tafte  engaged   the  orator  to 

naras,  and  the  vounger  Viilor.     The  mo-  involve  hinifjlf  in  vague  declamation, 
fiody  (ad  calcem  Eutrop.  edit.  Havercamp.) 

2  the 
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fhe  charms  of  youth,  was  an  objed  of  fcandal  to  the  people"';  and  CHAP. 
Magnentius,  an  ambitious  foldier,  who  was  himfelf  of  Barbarian  ex- 
tra£tion,  was  encouraged  by  the  public  difcontent  to  aflert  the  honour 
of  the  Roman  name'°.  The  chofen  bands  of  Jovians  and  Hercu- 
lians,  who  acknowledged  Magnentius  as  their  leader,  maintained  the 
moft  refpeftable  and  important  ftation  in  the  Imperial  camp.  The 
friendihip  of  Marcellinus,  count  of  the  facred  largeffes,  fupplied 
with  a  liberal  hand  the  means  of  feduftion.  The  foldiers  were 
convinced  by  the  moft  fpecious  arguments,  that  the  republic  fum- 
moned  them  to  break  the  bonds  of  hereditary  fervitude  ;  and,  by  the 
choice  of  an  adlive  and  vigilant  prince,  to  reward  the  fame  virtues 
which  had  raifed  the  anceftors  of  the  degenerate  Conftans  from  a 
private  condition  to  the  throne  of  the  world.  As  foon  as  the  con- 
fpiracy  was  ripe  for  execution,  Marcellinus,  under  the  pretence  of 
celebrating  his  fon's  birth-day,  gave  a  fplendid  entertainment  to  the 
illiiflrious  and  honourable  perfons  of  the  court  of  Gaul,  which  then 
refided  in  the  city  of  Autun.  The  intemperance  of  the  feaft  was 
artfully  protrad:ed  till  a  very  late  hour  of  the  night ;  and  the  un- 
fufpedting  guefts  were  tempted  to  indulge  themfelves  in  a  dangerous 
and  guilty  freedom  of  converfation.  On  a  fudden  the  doors  were 
thrown  open,  and  Magnentius,  who  had  retired  for  a  few  moments, 
returned  into  the  apartment,  inverted  with  the  diadem  and  purple. 
The  confpirators  inftantly  faluted  him  with  the  titles  of  Auguftus  and 
Emperor.     The  furprife,  the  terror,  the  intoxication,  the  ambitious 

'''  Quarum  (gentium)  obfides  pretio  qua;-  to  believe,  that  Magnentius  was  born  in   one 

fitos  pueros  venuftiores,  quod  cultius  habue-  of  thofe  Barbarian  colonies  which  Conftanti«s 

rat,  libidine  liujufmodi  arfifle  pro  certo  ha-  Chlorus    had    cftabliihed   in   Gaul   (See  this 

betur.     Had  not  the  depraved  taile  of  Con-  Hiftory,  vol.  i.  p.  438.).     His  behaviour  may 

ftantius    been    publicly    avowed,    the    elder  remind  us  of  the  patriot  earl  of  Leicefter,  the 

Viftor,  who  held  a  confiderable  office  in  his  famous  Simon  de  Montfort,  who  could  per- 

brother's  reign,  would  not  have  aflerted  it  in  fuade  the  good  people  of  England,  that  he,  a 

fuchpofitive  terms.  Frenchman  by  birth,  had  taken  arms  to  de- 

'"  Julian.  Orat.  i.  and  ii.    Zofim.  1.  ii.  liver  them  from  foreign  favourites, 
p,  134.  Viftorin  Epitome.     There  is  reafon 

hopes, 
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^  XvitlT'    ^°P^®>  ^^^  '^Jie  mutual  ignorance  of  the  reft  of  the  aflembly,  prompted 

' w '    tliem  to  join  their  voices   to  the  general  acclamation.     The  guards 

haftened  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  ;  the  gates  of  the  toΛvn  were 
fliut ;  and  before  the  dawn  of  day,  Magnentius  became  mailer  of  the 
troops  and  treafure  of  the  palace  and  city  of  Autun.  By  his  fe- 
crecy  and  diligence  he  entertained  fome  hopes  of  furprifmg  the 
perfon  of  Conftans,  who  was  purfuing  in  the  adjacent  foreft  his  fa- 
vourite amufement  of  hunting,  or  perhaps  fome  pleafures  of  a  more 
private  and  criminal  nature.  The  rapid  progreis  of  fame  allowed 
him,  however,  an  inftant  for  flight,  though  the  defertion  of  his  fol- 
diers  and  fubjefts  deprived  him  of  the  power  of  refiftance.  Before 
he  could  reach  a  fea-port  in  Spain,  where  he  intended  to  embark, 
he  was  overtaken  near  Helena  ",  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  by  a 
party  of  light  cavalry,  whofe  chief,  regardlefs  of  the  fandlity  of  a 
temple,  executed  his  commiifion  by  the  murder  of  the  fon  of  Con- 
ftantine  '\ 
.,         ,•  As  foon  as  the  death  of  Conftans  had  decided  this  eafy  but  im- 

IVlagnentius  J 

and  Vetranio  portaut  revolution,  the  example  of  the  court  of  Autun  was  imitated 

affume  the        ^  .  r     i  η 

purple,  by  the  provinces  of  the  weft.     The  authority  of  Magnentius   was 

Marcii  /.  '  acknowledged  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  two  great  prajfeiitures 
of  Gaul  and  Italy;  and  the  ufurper  prepared,  by  every  a£l  of  op- 
prefllon,  to  collect  a  treafure,  which  might  difcharge  the  obligation 
of  an  immenfe  donative,  and  fupply  the  expences  of  a  civil  war. 
The  martial  countries  of  Illyricum,  from  the  Danube  to  the  extre- 
mity of  Gi'eece,  had  long  obeyed  the  government  of  Vetranio,  an 
aged  general,  beloved  for  the  fimplicity  of  his  manners,  and  who  had 

"  This   antlent  city  had  once   flouriflied  capital  of  modern  Rounilon.     See  d'Anville 

under  the  name  of  Illiberis  (Poniponius  Me-  Notice  de  I'Ancienne  Gaule,  p.  380.     Lon- 

la,  ii.  5.).     The  munificence  of  Conftantine  guerue  Defcription  de  la  France,  p.  223.  and 

gave    it    new    fplendor,    and    his    mother's  the  Marca  Hifpanica,  I.  i.  c.  2. 

name      Helena  (it  is  ftill  called  Elne)  became  '^  Zofimus,  1.  ii.  p.  119,  120.     Zonaras, 

the  feat  of  a   bifhop,    who   long    afterwards  torn.  ii.   1.   xiii.   p.    13.   and  the   Abbrevia- 

L'-ansferred  his    reudcnte  to   Perpignan,    the  tors. 

acquired 
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acquired  fome  reputation  by  his  experience  and  fervices  in  war'%  ^v^viii  ^' 
Attached  by  habit,  by  duty,  and  by  gratitude,  to  the  houfe  of  Con-  "- — ^— — ' 
ftantine,  he  immediately  gave  the  ftrongeft  aflurances  to  the  only 
iurviving  fon  of  his  late  mailer,  that  he  would  expofe,  with  unflaaken 
fideUty,  his  perfon  and  his  troops,  to  inflict  a  juft  revenge  on  the 
traitors  of  Gaul.  But  the  legions  of  Vetranio  were  feduced,  rather 
than  provoked,  by  the  example  of  rebellion ;  their  leader  foon  be- 
trayed a  want  of  firmnefs,  or  a  want  of  fmcerity  ;  and  his  ambition 
derived  a  fpecious  pretence  from  the  approbation  of  the  princefs 
Conilantina.  That  cruel  and  afpiring  woman,  who  had  obtained 
from  the  great  Confl:antine  her  father  the  rank  of  Angtifla^  placed  the 
diadem  with  her  own  hands  on  the  head  of  the  Illyrian  general ;  and 
feemed  to  expert  from  his  vidlory,  the  accompliihment  of  thofe  un-> 
bounded  hopes,  of  which  ihe  had  been  difappointed  by  the  death  of 
her  hufband  Hannibalianus.  Perhaps  it  was  without  the  confent  of 
Conilantina,  that  the  new  emperor  formed  a  neceiTary,  though  diiho— 
nourable,  alliance  with  the  ufurper  of  the  weft,  whofe  purple  was  fo 
recently  ftained  with  her  brother's  blood  ^*. 

The  intelligence  of  thefe  important  events,  which  fo  deeply  affected   Conilantius 
the  honour  and  fafety  of  the  Imperial  houfe,  i-ecalled  the  arms  of  Con-   treat. 
ftantius  from  the  inglorious  profecution  of  the  Perfian  war.      He     '    '  ^^°' 
recommended  the  care  of  the  eaft  to  his  lieutenants,  and  afterwards' 
to  his  coufin  Gallus,  whom  he  raifed  from  a  prifon  to  a  throne;  and 
marched  towards  Europe,  with  a  mind  agitated  by  the  conflid  of 
hope  and  fear,  of  grief  and  indignation.     On  his  arriΛ^^l  at  Heraclea 
in  Thrace,  the  emperor  gave  audience  to  the  ambaffadors  of  Mag- 

"  Eutropi'js    (x.    lo.)  defcribes  Vetranio  '■*  The  doubtful,  fluiluatingconduil  of  Ve- 

νηύί  more  temper,  and  probably  with  more  tranio  is    defcribed  by  Julian  in  his  firit  ora- 

truth,  than  either  of  the  two  Viflors.    Vetra-  tion,  and  accurately  explained  by  Spanheim, 

nio  was  born  of  obfcure  parents  in  the  wildeft  who  difcuffes  the  fituation  and  behaviour  of 

parts  of  Maefia  ;  and  fo  much  had  his  educa-  Gonftantina. 
tion  been  neglefted,  that,  afc«r  his  elevation, 
he  iludied  the  alphabet. 

Vol.  II.  Q^  nentius 
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C  Η  A  P.  ncntlus  and  Vetranio.  The  firfl:  author  of  the  confph-acy,  Marcel- 
V— v~— /  linus,  who  in  fome  meafure  had  beftoΛved  the  purple  on  his  new 
mailer,  boldly  accepted  this  dangerous  commiliion  ;  and  his  three 
colleagues  were  feledled  from  the  illuftrious  pcrfonages  of  the  ftate 
and  army.  Thefe  deputies  were  inftrudlcd  to  foothe  the  refent- 
ment,  and  to  alarm  the  fears,  of  Conilantius.  They  were  empowered 
to  oflcr  him  the  friendihip  and  alliance  of  the  weftern  princes,  to 
cement  their  union  by  a  double  marriage ;  of  Conilantius  with  the 
daughter  of  Magnentius,  and  of  Magnentius  himfelf  ΛΛάίΙι  the  ambi- 
tious Conilantina;  and  to  acknowledge  in  the  treaty  the  pre-eminence 
of  rank,  which  might  juilly  be  claimed  by  the  emperor  of  the  eaft. 
Should  pride  and  miftaken  piety  urge  him  to  refufe  thefe  equitable 
conditions,  the  ambaffadors  were  ordered  to  expatiate  on  the  inevi- 
table ruin  which  muil  attend  his  raihnefs,  if  he  ventured  to  provoke 
the  fovereigns  of  the  weft  to  exert  their  fuperior  ftrength;  and  to 
employ  againft  him  that  valour,  thofe  abilities,  and  thofe  legions,  to 
which  the  houfe  of  Conftantine  had  been  indebted  for  i'o  many- 
triumphs.  Such  propofitions  and  fuch  arguments  appeared  to  de- 
ferve  the  moft  ferious  attention  ;  the  anfwer  of  Conftantius  was 
deferred  till  the  next  day ;  and  as  he  had  reflected  on  the  importance 
of  juftifying  a  civil  war  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  he  thus  addref- 
fed  his  council,  vfho  lillened  with  real  or  aifefted  credulity.  "  Laft 
*'  night,"  faid  he,  "  after  I  retired  to  reft,  the  ihade  of  the  great  Con- 
*'  ftantine,  embracing  the  coi-pfe  of  my  murdered  brother,  rofe 
"  before  my  eyes  ;  his  well-known  voice  awakened  me  to  revenge, 
"  forbade  me  to  defpalr  of  the  republic,  and  aiTured  me  of  the  fuc- 
"  cefs  and  immortal  glory  which  would  crown  the  juftice  of  my 
**  arms."  The  authority  of  fuch  a  vifion,  or  rather  of  the  prince 
who  alleged  it,  filenced  every  doubt,  and  excluded  all  negccia- 
tion.  The  ignominious  terms  of  peace  were  rejedled  with  difdain. 
One  of  the  ambafllidors  of  the  tyrant  was  difmilTed  with  the  haughty 

anfwer 
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anfwer  of  Conftantius ;  his  colleagues,  as  unworthy  of  privileges  of   C  Η  A  p. 


the  law  of  nations,  were  put  In  Irons ;    and  the  contending  powers    ^ 
prepared  to  wage  an  Implacable  war  ". 

Such  was  the  condudl,  and  fuch  perhaps  was  the  duty,  of  the  Depofes  Ve- 
brother  of  Conitans  towards  the  perfidious  ufurper  of  Gaul.  The  ^^'ο!',Γα 
fituation  and  character  of  Vetranio  admitted  of  milder  meafures  ;  and  ^^'^'  ^^' 
the  policy  of  the  eaftern  emperor  was  diredled  to  difunite  his  anta- 
gonlfts,  and  to  feparate  the  forces  of  Illyricum  from  the  caufe  of 
rebellion.  It  was  an  eafy  taik  to  deceive  the  franknefs  and  fimpliclty 
of  Vetranio,  who,  fluiluating  fome  time  between  the  oppofite  views 
of  honour  and  intereft,  difplayed  to  the  world  the  infmcerlty  of  his 
temper,  and  was  Infenfibly  engaged  In  the  fnares  of  an  artful  nego- 
ciation.  Conftantius  acknowledged  him  as  a  legitimate  and  equal 
colleague  in  the  empire,  on  condition  that  he  would  renounce  his 
difgraceful  alliance  with  Magnentius,  and  appoint  a  place  of  Inter- 
view on  the  frontiers  of  their  refpedlve  provinces;  where  they  might 
pledge  their  friendfhip  by  mutual  vows  of  fidelity,  and  regulate  by 
common  confent  the  future  operations  of  the  civil  war.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  agreement,  Vetranio  advanced  to  the  city  of  Sardica^V 
at  the  head  of  twenty  thoufand  horfe,  and  of  a  more  numerous  body 
of  infantry ;  a  ροΛνεΓ  fo  far  fuperior  to  the  forces  of  Conftantius, 
4hat  the  Illyrian  emperor  appeared  to  command  the  life  and  fortunes 
of  his  rival,  who,  depending  on  the  fuccefs  of  his  private  negocia- 
tions,  had  feduced  the  troops,  and  undermined  the  throne,  of  Ve- 
tranio. The  chiefs,  who  had  fecretly  embraced  the  party  of  Con- 
ftantius, prepared  in  his  favour  a  public  fpedlacle,  calculated  to  dif- 

"'    See  Peter  the  Patvician,    in   the  Ex-  Sophia,  appears   better  fuited  to  this  intcr- 

cerpta  Legationiim,  p•  27•  view  than   the   fituation  of  either  Naifiiis  or 

''''  Zonaras,  tom.  ii.  1.  xiii.  p.  16.     The  Sirniium,  where  it  is  placed  by  Jerom,  So- 

pofltion  of  Sardica,  near  the  mcdern  city  of  crates,  and  Sozomcn. 
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CHAP,  cover  and  inflame  the  paifions  of  the  multitude  ".  The  united  armies 
were  commanded  to  aiTemble  in  a  large  plam  near  the  city.  In  the 
centre,  according  to  the  rules  of  ancient  difcipline,  a  military  tri- 
bunal, or  rather  fcaffold,  was  eredcd,  from  whence  the  emperors 
wei^e  accuftomed,  on  folemn  and  important  occafions,  to  harangue 
the  troops.  The  well-ordered  ranks  of  Romans  and  Barbarians, 
with  drawn  fwords,  or  with  eredled  fpears,  the  fquadrons  of  cavalry, 
and  the  cohorts  of  infantry,  diftinguifhed  by  the  variety  of  their 
arms  and  enfigns,  formed  an  immenfe  circle  round  the  tribunal  ; 
and  the  attentive  iilence  which  they  preferved  was  fometimes  inter- 
rupted by  loud  burfts  of  clamour  or  of  applaufe.  In  the  prefence  of 
this  formidable  afiembly,  the  two  emperors  were  called  upon  to  ex- 
plain the  fituation  of  public  affairs  :  the  precedency  of  rank  was 
yielded  to  the  royal  birth  of  Conllantius ;  and  though  he  was  indif- 
ferently ikilled  in  the  arts  of  rhetoric,  he  acquitted  himfelf,  under 
thefe  difficult  circumftances,  with  firmnefs,  dexterity,  and  eloquence. 
The  firft  part  of  his  oration  feemed  to  be  pointed  only  againft  the 
tyrant  of  Gaul  ;  but  while  he  tragically  lamented  the  cruel  murder 
of  Conftans,  he  infmuated,  that  none,  except  a  brother,  could  claim 
a  right  to  the  fucceffion  of  his  brotlier.  He  difplayed,  with  fome 
complacency,  the  glories  of  his  Imperial  race ;  and  recalled  to  the 
memory  of  the  troops,  the  valour,  the  triumphs,  the  liberality  of 
the  great  Conftantine,  to  whofe  fons  they  had  engaged  their  al- 
legiance by  an  oath  of  fidelity,  which  the  ingratitude  of  his  moil 
favoured  fervants  had  tempted  them  to  violate.  The  officers,  who 
furrounded  the  tribunal,  and  were  inftrudled  to  adl  their  parts  in 
this  extraordinary  fcene,  confeffed  the  irrefillible  power  of  reafon 
and  eloquence,  by  faluting  the  emperor  Conftantius  as  their  lawful 

"  See  the  two  firft  orations  of  Julian,  par-     to  illuftrate  the  diffufe,  but  vague,  defcrip- 
ticularly  p.  31-  ;  and  Zolimus,  1.  ii.  p.  122.     tions  of  the  orator. 
The  diftinil  narrative  of  the  hiftorian  ferves 

fovereign. 
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fovereign.     The  contagion  of  loyalty  and  repentance  was  commii-    ^  ^^^  ^• 

nicated  from  rank  to  rank ;  till  the  plain  of  Sardica  refounded  with    >— — ^ » 

the  univerilil  acclamation  of  "  Away  with  thefe  upftart  ufurpers ! 
"  Long  life  and  vidtory  to  the  fon  of  Conftantine  !    Under  his  ban- 
"  ners  alone  we  will  fight  and  conquer."     The  ihout  of  thoufands,. 
tlieir  menacing  geftures,  the  fierce  clalhing  of  their  arms,  aftoniihed 
and  fubdued  the  courage  of  Vetranio,  who  flood,  amidil  the  de- 
feilion  of  his  followers,  in  anxious  and  filent  fufpence.     Inftead  of 
embracing  the  laft  refuge  of  generous  defpair,  he  tamely  fubmitted 
to  his.  fate ;   and  taking  the  diadem  from  his  head,  in  the  view  of 
both  armies,  fell  proftrate  at  the  feet  of  his  conqueror.     Conftantius 
ufed  his  victory  with  prudence  and  moderation ;  and  raifing  from 
the  ground  the  aged  fijppliant,   whom   he  affefted  to  ftyle  by  the 
endearing  name  of  Father,  he  gave  him  his  hand  to  defcend  from• 
the  throne.     The  city  of  Prufa  was  affigned  for  the  exile  or  retire- 
ment of  the  abdicated  monarch,  who  lived  fix  years  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  eafe  and  affluence.     He  often  exprefled  his  grateful  fenfe  of. 
the  goodnefs  of  Confl:antius,   and,   with  a  veiy  amiable  fimplicity, 
advifed  his  benefiidlor  to  refign  the  fceptre  of  the  world,  and  to  feek 
for  content  (where  alone  it  could  be  found)  in  the  peaceful  obfcurity 
of  a  private  condition  ''. 

The  behaviour  of  Conftantius  on  this  memorable  occafion  was   Makes  war 
celebrated  with  fome  appearance  of  juftice ;   and  his  courtiers  com-   nentius, 
pared  the  ftudied  orations  which  a  Pericles  or  a  Demofthenes  ad-      '    '  ■'^'" 
drcfled  to  the  populace  of  Athens,    with  the  viitorious  eloquence, 
which  had  perfuaded  an  armed  multitude  to  defert  and  depofe  the 
obj'eit   of  their   partial   choice  ".       The   approaching    conteft  with 

Magnentius 

"  The  younger  Viilor  affigns  to  his  exile     Vetranio-  was,    indeed,    prope  ad   ftuUitiain 
the  emphatical  appellation  of  "  Voluptariuin     limpliciflimus. 

"  otium."      Socrates   (!.  ii.    c.   28.)  is  the         '^  Eum   Conftantius facundi.-c  vi 

voucher  for  the  correfpondence  with  the  em-     dejeftum  Imperio  in  privatum  otiiim  removit. 
peror,    which   would   feem    to   prove,    that     Qure  gloria  poll  natum  Imperium  foli  pic 

ceflic 
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C  Η  A  P.  ISLigncntius  was  of  a  more  ferious  and  bloody  kind.  The  tyrant 
advanced  by  rapid  marches  to  encounter  Conftantius,  at  the  head  of 
a  numerous  army,  compofed  of  Gauls  and  Spaniards,  of  Franks  and 
Saxons  ;  of  thofe  provincials  who  fupplied  the  ftrength  of  the  legions, 
and  of  thofe  barbarians  who  were  dreaded  as  the  moft  formidable 
enemies  of  the  republic.  The  fertile  plains  ^°  of  the  Lower  Pannonia, 
between  the  Drave,  the  Save,  and  the  Danube,  prefented  a  fpacious 
theatre ;  and  the  operations  of  the  civil  war  were  protraded  dm-ing 
the  fummer  months  by  the  ilcill  or  timidity  of  the  combatants  ". 
Conftantius  had  declared  his  intention  of  deciding  the  quarrel  in  the 
fields  of  Cibalis,  a  name  that  would  animate  his  troops  by  the  re- 
membrance of  the  vidlory  which,  on  the  fame  aufpicious  ground, 
had  been  obtained  by  the  arms  of  his  father  Conftantine.  Yet,  by 
the  impregnable  fortifications  with  which  the  emperor  encompafl'ed 
his  camp,  he  appeared  to  decline,  rather  than  to  invite,  a  general 
engagement.  It  was  the  objed  of  Magncntius  to  tempt  or  to  com- 
pel his  adverfary  to  relinqulfli  this  advantageous  pofition ;  and  he 
employed,  with  that  \\qw,  the  various  marches,  evolutions,  and 
ftratagems,  which  the  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war  could  fuggeft  to 
an  experienced  officer.  He  carried  by  afiault  the  important  town  of 
Sifcia  ;  made  an  attack  on  the  city  of  Sirmium,  which  lay  in  the  rear 
of  the  Imperial  camp  ;  attempted  to  force  a  paflage  over  the  Save 
into  the  eaftern  provinces  of  Illyricum  ;  and  cut  in  pieces  a  numerous 
detachment,  which  he  had  allured  into  the  narrow  pafles  of  Adarne. 

ccHit    e'.oquio    cicmentiaque,    &c.     Ajrelius  and  obferves,    that  the  height  of  the  grafs 

Viftor.     Julian,   and  Ί  hemidius   (Orat.  iii.  was  fufficient   to  conceal    a   loaded  waggon 

and  iv.),  adorn  this  exploit  with  all  the  arti-  from  his  fight.     See  likewife  Browne's  Tra- 

ficial    and    gaudy    colouring    of    their    rhe-  vels,  in  Harris's  Collcftlon,  vol.  ii.    p.  762, 

toric.                                     '  ^'C. 

'°    Bulhequius     (p.    112.)    traverfed    the  *'   Zofimus  gives  a  very  large  account  of 

Lower   Hungary   and   Sclavonia   at    a   time  the  war,  and  the  n-egociation   (1.  ii.  p.  123— 

when  ihey  were  reduced  almort  to  a  defert,  130.).     But  as   he  neither  ihews  himfelf  a 

by  the  reciprocal  hdliilities  of  the  Turks  and  foldier  nor  a  politician,  his  narrative  muil  be 

Chriftians.     Yet  he  mentions  v/ith  admira-  weighed  with  attention,    and  received  with 

tion  the  unconquer:ibk  fertility  of  the  foil ;  caution. 

During 
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During  the  greater  part  of  the  fummer,  the  tyrant  of  Gaul  iliewed  ^Jf,ff  ^" 
himfelf  mailer  of  the  field.  The  troops  of  Conftantius  were  harafled  <_  ■^-.  -> 
and  dlfpunted  ;  his  reputation  declined  in  the  eye  of  the  world  ;  and 
his  pride  condefcended  to  folicit  a  treaty  of  peace,  which  would 
have  refigned  to  the  aiTaiTin  of  Conftans  the  fovereignty  of  the  pro- 
vinces beyond  the  Alps.  Thefe  offers  were  enforced  by  the  eloquence 
of  Philip,  the  Imperial  ambaffador  ;  and  the  council  as  well  as  the 
army  of  Magnentius  were  difpofed  to  accept  them.  But  the  haughty 
ufurper,  carelefs  of  the  remonilrances  of  his  friends,  gave  orders 
that  Philip  fliould  be  detained  as  a  captive,  or  at  leaft  as  a  hoftage ; 
while  he  difpatched  an  officer  to  reproach  Conftantius  with  the  weak- 
nefs  of  his  reign,  and  to  infult  him  by  the  promife  of  a  pardon,  if 
he  would  inftantly  abdicate  the  purple.  "  That  he  iliould  confide  in 
"  the  juftice  of  his  caufe,  and  the  protedion  of  an  avenging  Deity," 
was  the  only  anfwer  which  honour  permitted  the  emperor  to  return. 
But  he  Avas  fo  fenfible  of  the  difficulties  of  his  fituation,  that  he 
no  longer  dared  to  retaliate  the  indignity  which  had  been  offered  to 
his  reprefentative.  The  negociation  of  Philip  was  not,  however,, 
ineffectual  ;  fince  he  determined  Sylvanus  the  Frank,  a  general  of 
merit  and  reputation,  to  defeit  v/ith  a  confiderable  body  of  cavalry, 
a  few  days  before  the  battle  of  Murfa. 

The  city  of  Murfa,  or  Effek,  celebrated  in  modern  times  for  a   Battle  of 
bridge  of  boats  five  miles  in  length,  over  the  river  Drave,  and  the   ;^"ό'^\-ι 
adjacent  moraffes  "^  has  been  always  confidered  as  a  place  of  im-   ^'^f^•  ^^• 
portance  in  the  wars  of  Hungary.     Magnentius  diredling  his  march 
towards  Murfa,  fet  fire  to  the  gates,  and,  by  a  fudden  aiTault,  had 
almoft  fcaled  the  walls  of  the  town.     The  vigilance  of  the  garrifon. 

*^     This    remarkable    bridge,    which    is  of  his  armies  into  Hungary.     See  Browne's 

flanked  with  towers,  and  fupporteJ  on  large  Travels,    and    Eufching's    Syllem    of  Geo-  ' 

wooden  piles,   was  conftruiled,   A.  D.  1566,  graphy,  vel.  ii.  p.  90. 
by  Sultan  Soliinan,  to  feciJitate  the  march 

extinguiihed 
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cxtinguiflied  the  flames ;  the  approach  of  Conftantius  left  hun  no  time 
to  continue  the  operations  of  the  fiege  ;  and  the  emperor  foon  re- 
moved the  only  obftacle  that  could  embarrafs  his  motions,  by  forcing 
a  body  of  troops  which  had  taken  poft  in  an  adjoining  amphitheatre. 
The  field  of  battle  round  Miirfa  was  a  naked  and  IcacI  plain  :  on  this 
ground  the  army  of  Conftantius  formed,  with  the  Drave  on  their 
right ;  while  their  left,  either  from  the  nature  of  their  difpofition,  or 
from  the  fuperiority  of  their  cavalry,  extended  far  beyond  the  right 
flank  of  Magnentius  ^\  The  troops  on  both  fides  remained  under 
arms  iii  anxious  expeftation  dunng  the  greateft  part  of  the  morn- 
ing ;  and  the  fon  of  Conilantine,  after  animating  his  foldiers  by  an 
eloquent  fpeech,  retired  into  a  church  at  fome  diftance  from  the  field 
of  battle,  and  committed  to  his  gcnei-als  the  conduit  of  this  decifive 
day  ^.  They  deferved  his  confidence  by  the  valour  and  military 
ikill  which  they  exerted.  They  wifely  began  the  adtion  upon  the 
left ;  and  advancing  their  whole  wing  of  cavalry  in  an  oblique  line, 
they  fuddenly  wheeled  it  on  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy,  which  was 
imprepared  to  refift  the  impetuofity  of  their  charge.  But  the  Ro- 
mans of  the  Weft  foon  rallied,  by  the  habits  of  difcipline ;  and  the 
Barbarians  of  Germany  fupported  the  renown  of  their  national 
bravery.  The  engagement  foon  became  general ;  was  maintained 
with  various  and  fingular  turns  of  fortune;  and  fcarcely  ended  with 
the  darknefs  of  the  night.  The  fignal  vidtory  which  Conftantius 
obtained  is  attributed  to  the  arms  of  his  cavalry.  His  cuirafliers  are 
defcribed  as  fo  many  mafly  ftatues  of  fteel,  glittering  with  their  fcaly 

'^  This  pofition,  and  the  fubfequent  cvo-  the    battle.       M.    de    Tillemont    (Hift.   des 

lutions,    are  clearly,    though  concifely,    de-  Emperturs,    torn.   iv.    p.   iiio.)    very    pro- 

fcribed  by  Julian,  Orat.  i.  p.  36.  perly  remarks  the  fiience  of  Julian  with  re- 

'■*    Sulpicius   Severus,  1.  ii.  p.  405.     The  gard  to  the  perfonal  prow^fs  of  Conftantius 

emperor  pafled   the  day  in  prayer  with  Va-  in    the    battle   of  Murfa.       The   filence  of 

len:,  the  Arian  biihop  of  Murfa,  who  gained  flattery  is  fometimes  equal  to  the  moll  po- 

his  confidence  by  announcing  the  fuccefs  of  fitive  and  authentic  evidence. 

6  armour, 
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a'rmour,  and  breaking  with  their  ponderous  lances  the  firm  array  of    CHAP. 
,     ^  ,,.         .                                                                                                 xviir. 
the  Galhc  legions.     As  foon  as  the  legions  gave  way,  the  lighter  and    " . ' 

more  adtive  iquadrons  of  the  fecond  line  rode  fword  in  hand  into  the 
intervals,  and  completed  the  diforder.      In  the  mean  Avhile,  the  huge 
bodies  of  the  Germans  were  expofed  almoft  naked  to  the  dexterity  of 
the  oriental  archers  ;   and  whole  troops  of  thofe  barbarians  were  urged 
by  anguiih  and  defpair  to  precipitate  themfelves  into  the  broad  and 
rapid  ftream  of  the  Drave  ^\     The  number  of  the  flaln  was  computed 
at  fifty-four  thoufand  men,  and  the  flaughter  of  the  conquerors  was 
more  confiderable  than   that  of  the  vanquilhed  "'^ ;    a  circumftance 
which  proves  the  obftinacy  of  the  conteft,  and  juftifies  the  obferva- 
tion  of  an  ancient  writer,  that  the  forces  of  the  empire  were  con- 
fumed  in  the  fatal  battle  of  Murfa,  by  the  lofs  of  a  veteran  army, 
fufEcient    to    defend    the   frontiers,    or    to    add    new    triumphs   to 
the  glory  of  Rome  ^\      Notwithftanding  the  inveftives  of  a  fervile 
orator,  there  is  not  the  leaft  reafon  to  believe  that  the  tyrant  deferted 
his  own  ftandard  in  the  beginning  of  the  engagement.     He  feems 
to  hare  difplayed  the  virtues  of  a  general  and  of  a  foldier  till  the  day 
was  irrecoverably  loft,  and  his  camp  in  the  pofTeiHon  of  the  enemy. 
Magnentius  then  conlulted  his  fafety,  and  throwing  away  the  Im- 
perial ornaments,  efcaped  with  fome  difficulty  from  the  purfuit  of 

^5  Julian.  Orat.  i.  p.  36,  37.  ;  and  Oiat.  rant's  army  mull  have  been  miftaken,  either 

ii.  p.  59,   60.      Zonaras,    torn.  ii.     1.  xiii.  by  the  author  or  his  tranfcribers.     Magnen- 

p.  17.     Zofimus,  1.  ii.   p.  130 — 133.     The  tius  had  collefted  the  whole  force  of  the  Weft, 

laft  of  thefe  celebrates  the  dexterity  of  the  Romans  and  Barbarians,  into  one  formidable 

archer  Menelaus,  who  could  difcharge  three  body,   which   cannot   fairly   be  ellimated  at 

arrows    at   the    fame    time;     an    advantage  lefs   than    ιοο,οοο  men.      Julian.    Orat.  i. 

which,  according  to  his  apprehenfion  of  mi-  p.  34,  35. 

litary  aifairs,   materially  contributed  to  the         **'    Ingentes    R.  1.   vires    ea    dimicatione 

viftory  of  Conrtantius.  confumpta;  funt,  ad  qua;libet  bella  externa 

""*    According    to    Zonar.is,    Conllantius,  idonea^,   qua;  multum   triumphorum  poiFenc 

out  of  80,000  men,  loft  30,000  ;    and  Mag-  fecuritatifque  conferre.      Eutropius,    x.   13. 

nentius  left   24,000   out   of  36,000.      The  The  younger  Viftor  e.Yprefles  himfelf  to  the 

other  articles  of  this  account  feem  probable  fame  efteft. 
and  authentic  ;    but  the  numbers  of  the  ty- 

YoL,  II.  R  the 
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CHAP.  ^\^Q  Jigfit  horfe,  who  inceflantly  followed  his  rapid  flight  from  the 
v_l-.«.--l_y  banks  of  the  Drave  to  the  foot  of  the  Julian  Alps '". 
Conqueil  of  The  approach  of  winter  fupplied  the  indolence  of  Conftantlus  with 
A.  D.  351.  fpeclous  reafons  for  deferring  the  profecution  of  the  war  till  the  enfuing 
fpring.  Magnentius  had  fixed  his  refidence  in  the  city  of  Aquileia, 
and  ftiev/ed  a  feeming  refolution  to  difpute  the  pafllige  of  the  mountains 
and  moralTes  which  fortified  the  confines  of  the  Venetian  province. 
The  furprifal  of  a  caftle  in  the  Alps  by  the  fecret  march  of  the  Im- 
perialifts,  could  fcarcely  have  determined  him  to  relinquiih  the  pof- 
feffion  of  Italy,  if  the  inclinations  of  the  people  had  fupported  the 
caufe  of  their  tyrant  *'.  But  the  memory  of  the  cruelties  exercifed 
by  his  minillers,  after  the  unfuccefsful  revolt  of  Nepotian,  had  left 
a  deep  impreifion  of  horror  and  refentment  on  the  minds  of  the  Ro- 
mans. That  raih  youth,  the  fon  of  the  princefs  Eutropia,  and  the 
nephew  of  Conftantine,  had  {ecn  with  indignation  the  fceptre  of  the 
Weft  ufurped  by  a  perfidious  barbarian.  Arming  a  deiperate  troop 
of  flaves  and  gladiators,  he  overpowered  the  feeble  guard  of  the  do- 
meftic  tranquillity  of  Rome,  received  the  homage  of  the  fenate,  and 
affuming  the  title  of  Auguftus,  precarioufly  reigned  during  a  tumult 
of  twenty-eight  days.  The  march  of  fome  regular  forces  put  an  end 
to  his  ambitious  hopes  :  the  rebellion  was  extinguiihed  in  the  blood 
of  Nepotian,  of  his  mother  Eutropia,  and  of  his  adherents  ;  and  the 
profcription  was  extended  to  all  who  had  contraited  a  fatal  alliance 
with  the  name  and  family  of  Conftantine  °°.  But  as  foon  as  Con- 
ftantlus, 

"    On  this  occafion,    we  mull  prefer  the  verned  by  nature  or  by  an  ?    I  Ihould  incline 

unfufpeiled  teftimony  of  Zoiimus  and  Zo-  for  the  latter. 

naras  to  the  flattering  aflertions   of  Julian.  *'    Julian.    Orat.  i.   p.   38,   39.     In   that 

The  younger  Viilor  paints  the  charafler  of  place,    however,    as  well    as  in   Oration  ii. 

Magnentius  in  a  fingular  light  :    "  Sermonis  p.  97.   he  infinuates  the  general  difpofition 

acer,    animi  tumidi,    et  immodice   timidus  ;  of  the  fenate,  the  people,  and  the  foldiers  of 

artifex  tamen  ad  occultandam  audaci:e  fpe-  Italy,  towards  the  party  of  the  emperor, 
cie  formidinem."     Is  it  moft   likely  that  in         ^°  The  elder  Viftor  defcribes  in  a  pathetic 

the  battle  of  Murfa  his  behaviour  was  go-  manner  t)>e  mlferable  condition  of  Rome  : 

"  Cujus 
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ftantius,  after  the  battle  of  Murfa,  became  mailer  of  the  fea-ceaft  of  CHAP. 
Dalmatia,  a  band  of  noble  exiles,  who  had  ventured  to  equip  a  fleet  «^ — -^i— '. 
in  fome  harbour  of  the  Hadriatic,  fought  protedlion  and  revenge  in 
his  vidlorious  camp.  By  their  fecret  intelligence  with  their  country- 
men, Rome  and  the  Italian  cities  were  perfuaded  to  difplay  the 
banners  of  Conftantius  on  their  walls.  The  grateful  veterans,  en- 
riched by  the  liberality  of  the  father,  fignalized  their  gratitude  and 
loyalty  to  the  fon.  The  cavalry,  the  legions,  and  the  auxiliaries  of 
Italy,  renewed  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  Conftantius ;  and  the 
ufurper,  alarmed  by  the  general  defertion,  was  compelled,  with  the 
remains  of  his  faithful  troops,  to  retire  beyond  the  Alps  into  the 
provinces  of  Gaul.  The  detachments,  howe\^er,  which  were  or- 
dered either  to  prefs  or  to  intercept  the  flight  of  Magnentius,  con- 
duced themfelves  with  the  ufual  imprudence  of  fuccefs ;  and  al- 
lowed him,  in  the  plains  of  Pavia,  an  opportunity  of  turning  on  his 
purfuers,  and  of  gratifying  his  defpair  by  the  carnage  of  a  ufelefs 
vidtory ''. 

The  pride  of  Magnentius  was  reduced,  by  repeated  misfortunes,  Laft  defeat 
to  fue,  and  to  fue  in  vain,  for  peace.     He  firfl:  difpatched  a  fenator,  Magnentius, 
in  whofe  abilities  he  confided,  and  afterwards  feveral  bifliops,  whofe  "^'^V^^' 

'  ^   '  Augull  IQ. 

holy  chara£ler  might  obtain  a  more  favourable  audience,  with  the 
offer  of  refigning  the  purple,  and  the  promife  of  devoting  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  to  the  fervice  of  the  emperor.  But  Conftantius, 
though  he  granted  fair  terms  of  pardon  and  reconciliation  to  all  who 
abandoned  the  ftandard  of  rebellion  '',  avowed  his  inflexible  refolu- 

"  Cujus  ftolidum  ingenium  adeo  P.  R.  pa-  '"    Zofim.    1.  ii.    p.  133.     Viflor  in  Epi- 

tribufque  exitio  fuit,  uti  pailim  domus,    fora,  tome.     The  panegyrifts  of  Conftantius,  with 

v'ls,     templaque,     cruore,      cadaveribufque  their  ufual  candour,  forget  to  mention  this 

opplerentnr   buftorum    niodo."      Athanafius  accidental  defeat. 

(torn.  i.  p.  677.)  deplores  the  fate  of  feveral  «^  Zonaras,    tom.  ii.  1.  xiii.   p.  17.      Ju- 

illuftrious  viitims,  andjulian  (Orat.ii.  p.  58.)  Han,  in  feveral  places  of  the   two  orations, 

execrates  the  cruelty  of  Marcellinus,  the  im-  expatiates  on  the  clemency  of  Conftantius  to 

placable  enemy  of  the  houfe  of  Conftantine.  the  rebels. 

R  2  tion 
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CHAP.    tioQ  to  inflidt  a  iuft  punifhment  on  the  crimes  of  an  aiTaiTin,  whom 

XYIII. 
■  he  prepared  to  overwhehn  on  every  fide  by  the  effort  of  his  vidto- 

rious  arms.  An  Imperial  fleet  acquired  the  eafy  poffeffion  of  Africa 
and  Spain,  confirmed  the  wavering  faith  of  the  Moorilh  nations, 
and  landed  a  confiderable  force,  which  paiTed  the  Pyrenees,  and 
advanced  towards  Lyons,  the  laft  and  fatal  ftation  of  Magnentius "'. 
The  temper  of  the  tyrant,  which  was  never  inclined  to  clemency, 
w^as  urged  by  diftrefs  to  exercife  every  adl  of  oppreflion  which  could 
extort  an  immediate  fupply  from  the  cities  of  Gaul  "*.  Their  pa- 
tience was  at  length  exhaufted ;  and  Treves,  the  feat  of  Prstorian 
government,  gave  the  fignal  of  revolt,  by  lliutting  her  gates  againft 
Decentius,  who  had  been  raifed  by  his  brother  to  the  rank  either  of 
Ciefar  or  of  Auguftus  '^  From  Treves,  Decentius  was  obliged  to 
retire  to  Sens,  where  he  w^as  foon  furrounded  by  an  army  of  Ger- 
.  mans,  whom  the  pernicious  arts  of  Conftantius  had  inti^oduced  into 
the  civil  diffenfions  of  Rome  ^'^.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Imperial 
troops  forced  the  paffages  of  the  Cottian  Alps,  and  in  the  bloody 
combat  of  Mount  Seleucus  irrevocably  fixed  the  title  of  Rebels  on 
the  party  of  Magnentius  °\  He  was  unable  to  bring  another  army 
into  the  field ;  the  fidelity  of  his  guards  was  corrupted  ;  and  Avhen 
he  appeared  in  public  to  animate  them  by  his  exhortations,  he  was 

"'  Zofim.  I.  ii.  p.  133.     Julian.   Orat.  i.  named    Dcfiderius.       See   Til'emont,    Hift. 

p.  40.    ii.  p.  74.  des  Enipereurs,   torn.  iv.  p.  757. 

'*  Ammian.  xv.  6.  Zofim.  I.  ii.  p.  133.  ^''  Julian.  Orat.  i.  p.  40.  ii.  p.  74.  with 
Julian,  who  (Orat.  i.  p.  40.)  inveighs  Spanheim,  p.  263.  His  Commentary  11- 
againll  the  cruel  effeSts  of  the  tyrant's  de-  luftrates  the  tranfafticns  of  this  civil  war. 
fpair,  mentions  (Orat.  i.  p.  34.)  the  oppref-  Mons  Seleuci  was  a  fmall  place  in  the  Cot- 
five  ediils  which  were  diftated  by  his  necefli-  tian  Alps,  a  few  miles  dlflant  from  Vapin- 
ties,  or  by  his  avarice.  His  fubjecls  were  cum,  or  Gap,  an  epifcopal  city  of  Dauphine. 
compelled  to  purchafe  the  Imperial  demefnes;  See  d'Anville  Notice  de  la  Gaule,  p.  464.  ; 
a  doubtful  and  dangerous  fpecies  of  property,  and  Longuerue  Defcription  de  la  France, 
which,  in  cafe  of  a  revolution,  might  beim-  p.  327. 
puted  to  them  as  a  treafonable  ufurpaticn.  "'  Zofimus,  1.  ii.  p.  134.     Liban.  Orat.  x. 

"'    The  medals  of  Magnentius   celebrate  p.  268,   269.     The   latter   moil  vehemently 

the  viilories  of  the  t-wo  Augufti,  and  of  the  arraigns  this  cruel  and  felfiih  policy  of  Con- 

Cxfar.     The   Csfar   was    another   brother,  ftantius.. 

faluted 
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faluted  with  an  unanimous  ihout  of  "  Long  live  the  emperor  Con-    ^JL.^.  ^- 

Λ.  V  111. 

"  ftantius !"  The  tyrant,  who  perceived  that  they  were  preparing 
to  deferve  pardon  and  rewards  by  the  facrifice  of  the  moft  obnoxious 
criminal,  prevented  their  defign  by  falling  on  his  fword  '^  ;  a  death . 
more  eafy  and  more  honourable  than  he  could  hope  to  obtain  from 
the  hands  of  an  enemy,  whofe  revenge  would  have  been  coloured  with 
the  fpecious  pretence  of  juftice  and  fraternal  piety.  The  example 
of  fuicide  was  imitated  by  Decentius, .  who  ftrangled  himfelf  on  the 
news  of  his  brother's  death.  The  author  of  the  eonfpiracy,  Mar- 
cellinus,  had  long  fmce  dilappeared  in  the  battle  of  Murfa  ''",  and  the 
public  tranquillity  was  confirmed  by  the  execution  of  the  furviving 
leaders  of  a  guilty  and  unfuccefsful  flidion.  A  fevere  inquilition 
was  extended  over  all  who,  either  from  choice  or  from  compulfion, 
had  been  involved  in  the  caufe  of  rebellion.  Paul,  furnamed  Catena 
from  his  fuperior  fkill  in  the  judicial  exercifeof  tyranny,  was  fentto 
explore  the  latent  remains  of  the  eonfpiracy  in  the  remote  province  of 
Britain.  The  honeft  indignation  expreiTed  by  Martin,  vice-prsefedl 
of  the  ifland,  was  interpreted  as  an  evidence  of  his  own  guilt ;  and 
the  governor  was  urged  to  ΐ1τ«  neceffity  of  turning  againft  his  breall 
the  fword  with  which  he  had  been  provoked  to  wound  the  Imperial 
miniiler.  The  moft  innocent  fubjedls  of  the  Weft  were  expofed  to 
exile  and  confifcatlon,  to  death  and  torture ;  and  as  the  timid  are 
always  cruel,  the  mind  of  Conftantius  was  inacceflible  to  mercy  ''°. 

*^  Julian.  Orat.  i.  p.  40.     Zofimus,  1.  ii.  '«  Julian  (Orat.  i.  p.  58,  59.)  feems  at  a  • 

p.  134.      Socrates,  1.  ii.    c.  32.      Sozomen,  lofs  to  determine,  whether  he  inflifted  on  him- 

1.  iv.  c.  7.      The  younger  Viftor   defcribes  felf  the  punifhment  of  his  crimes,  whether  he 

his  death   with   feme   horrid   circumftances :  was  drowned  in  the  Drave,    or  whether  he 

Transfoflb  latere,  ut  erat  vafti  corporis,  vul-  was  carried  by  the  avenging  da:mons   from 

nere   naribufque   et  ore    cruorem   eflundens,  the  field  of  battle  to    his   deftined  place  of 

exfpiravit.     If  we  can  give  credit  to  Zonaras,  eternal  tortures, 

the  tyrant,  before  he  expired,  had  the  plea-  "°  Ammian.  xiv.  5.    xxi,  16. 
fure  of  murdering  with  his  own   hands  his 
mother  and  his  brother  Defiderius. 
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CHAP.       XIX. 

Conflantiusfoh  Emperor. — Elevation  and  Death  of  Gallus. 
— Danger  and  Elevation  of  yulian. — Sarmatiait  and 
Perftan  Wars. — F'iElories  of  yulian  iti  Gaul. 

Chap.    Γτγ^ηΕ  divided  provinces  of  the  empire  were  again  united  by  the 

« . '      A      vidory  of  Conftantius  ;  but  as  that  feeble  prince  v\ras  defti- 

eunuchs.  tute  of  perfoual  merit,  either  in  peace  or  vv^ar ;  as  he  feared  his 
generals,  and  diftrufted  his  minifters ;  the  triumph  of  his  arms 
ferved  only  to  eftabliih  the  reign  of  the  eunuchs  over  the  Roman 
world.  Thofe  unhappy  beings,  the  antient  produdlion  of  Orien- 
tal jealoufy  and  defpotifm  ',  were  introduced  into  Greece  and  Rome 
by  the  contagion  of  Aliatic  luxury  ^  Their  progrefs  was  rapid  ;  and 
the  eunuchs,  who,  in  the  time  of  Auguftus,  had  been  abhorred,  as  the 
monftrous  retinue  of  an  Egyptian  queen  ',  were  gradually  admitted 
into  the  families  of  matrons,  of  fenators,  and  of  the  emperors  them- 

'   Ammianus  (1.  xlv.  c.  6.)  imputes  the  firft  This  play  is  tranflated  from  Menander,  and 

praftice  of  cailration   to   the   cruel  ingenuity  the  original  muft  have  appeared  foon  after  the 

of  Semiramis,  who  is  fuppofcd  to  have  reigned  eaftern  conqucfts  of  Alexander, 

above  nineteen  hundred  years  before  Chrift.  '                    Miles  .   .   fpadonibus 

The   ufe   of  eunuchs   is  of  high   antiquity,  Servire  rugofis  poteft. 

both  in  Afia  and  Egypt.    They  are  mentioned  Horat.  Carm.  v.  9.  and  Dacier  ad  loc. 

in   the   law  of  Mofes,    Dc.iteron.   xxiii.    i.  By  the  wiorajpado,   the  Romans  very  for- 

See  Goguet,  Origines  des  Loix,  &c.     Part  i.  cibly  expreifed  their  abhorrence  of  this  mu- 

].  i.   c.  3.  tilated  condition.     The  Greek  appellation  of 

*                    Eunuchum  dixti  velle  te  ;  eunuchs,    which    infenfibly    prevailed,    had 

Quia  folas  utuntur  his  regina: a   milder    found,    and    a   more    ambiguous 

Terent.  Eunuch,  adli.  fcene  z.  fenfe. 

felves. 
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felves  *.  Reftrained  by  the  fevere  edidls  of  Domitian  and  Nei^a ', 
cheriflied  by  the  pride  of  Diocletian,  reduced  to  an  humble  ftation 
by  the  prudence  of  Conftantine  *,  they  multiplied  in  the  palaces  of 
his  degenerate  fons,  and  infenfibly  acquired  the  knowledge,  and  at 
length  the  diredion,  of  the  fecret  councils  of  Conftantius.  The 
averfion  and  contempt  which  mankind  has  fo  uniformly  entertained 
for  that  imperfedl  fpecies,  appears  to  have  degraded  their  charadler 
and  to  have  rendered  them  almoft  as  incapable  as  they  were  fuppo- 
fed  to  be,  of  conceiving  any  generous  fentiment,  or  of  performing 
any  worthy  aition'.  But  the  eunuchs  were  ikilled  in  the  arts  of 
flattery  and  intrigue  ;  and  they  alternately  governed  the  mind  of 
Conftantius  by  his  fears,  his  indolence,  and  his  vanity  ^  Whilft  he 
viewed  in  a  deceitful  mirror  the  fair  appearance  of  public  profperity, 
he  fupinely  permitted  them  to  intercept  the  complaints  of  the  injured 


C  Η  A  P. 

XIX. 


*  We  need  only  mention  Poiides,  a  freed- 
man  and  eunuch  of  Claudius,  in  whofe  fa- 
vour the  emperor  proftituted  fome  of  the  nioft 
honourable  rewards  of  military  valour.  See 
Sueton.  in  Claudio,  c.  28.  Pofides  employed 
a  great  part  of  his  wealth  in  building. 

Ut  Spado  vincebat  Capitolia  noilra 
Pofides. 

Juvenal.  Sat.  xiv. 

'  Caftrari  mares  vetuit.  Sueton.  in  Domi- 
tian. c.  7.  See  Dion.  Cailius,  1.  Ixvii.  p. 
1107.  I.  Ixviii.  p.  II 19. 

*  There  is  a  paiTage  in  the  Ai;guilan  hiftory, 
p.  137,  in  which  Lampridius,  whilft  he 
praifes  Alexander  Severus  and  Conftantine 
for  reftraining  the  tyranny  of  the  eunuchs, 
deplores  the  mifchlefs  which  they  occafioned 
in  other  reigns.  Hue  accedit  quod  eunuchos 
nee  in  confiliis  nee  in  minifteriis  habuit ;  qui 
foli  principes  perdunt,  dum  eos  more  gentium 
aut  regum  Perfarum  volunt  vivere  ;  qui  a  po- 
pulo  etiam  amiciffimum  femovent;  qui  inter- 
nuntii  funt,  aliud  quam  refpondetur  referen- 
tes ;  claudentes  principem  fuum,  et  «igentes 
ante  omnia  ne  quid  fciat. 


■^  Xenophon  (Cyroptedia,  I.  viii.  p.  540.) 
has  ftated  the  fpecious  reafons  which  encaged 
Cyrus  to  entruft  his  perfon  to  the  guard  of 
eunuchs.  He  had  obferved  in  animals,,  that 
although  theprafticeof  caftration  might  tame 
their  ungovernable  fiercenefs,  it  did  not  di- 
minifli  their  ftrength  or  fpirit ;  and  he  per- 
fuaded  hiinfelf,  that  thofe  who  were  feparated 
from  the  reft  of  human  kind,  would  be  more 
firmly  attached  to  the  perfon  of  their  bene- 
faftor.  But  a  long  experience  has  contra- 
difted  the  judgment  of  Cyrus.  Some  parti- 
cular inftances  may  occur  of  eunuchs  diftin- 
guilhed  by  their  fidelity,  their  valour,  and 
their  abilities  ;  but  if  we  examine  the  gene- 
ral hiftory  of  Perfia,  India,  and  China,  we 
ftiall  find  that  the  power  of  the  eunuchs  has 
uniformly  marked  the  decline  and  fall  of  every 
dynafty. 

'  See  Ammiaaus  Marcellinus,  I.  xxi.  c.  16. 
I.  xxii.  c.  4.  The  whole  tenor  of  his  impar- 
tial hiftory  ferves  to  juftify  the  invedives  of 
Mamertinus,  of  Libanius,  and  of  Julian  him- 
felf,  who  have  infulted  the  vices  of  the  court 
of  Conftantius. 


provinces. 
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CHAP,    nrovinces,  to  accumulate  immenfe  treafures  by  the  fale  of  iuflice  and 

XIX.        r  '  _  ... 

V  -_-  '  of  honours  ;  to  dilgrace  the  moil  important  dignities,  by  the  pro- 
motion of  thofe  who  had  purchafed  at  their  hands  the  powers 
of  oppreffion  ',  and  to  gratify  their  refentment  againft  the  few  in- 
dependent fpirits,  who  arrogantly  refufed  to  folicit  the  protedion  of 
Haves.  Of  thefe  ilaves  the  mofl  diftinguiihed  was  the  chamberlain 
Eufebius,  who  ruled  the  monarch  and  the  palace  with  fuch  abfolute 
fway,  that  Conftantius,  according  to  the  farcafm  of  an  impartial 
hiftorian,  poUeflcd  fome  credit  with  this  haughty  favourite  '".  By 
his  artful  fuggeftions,  the  emperor  was  perfuaded  to  fubfcribe  the 
condemnation  of  the  unfortunate  Gallus,  and  to  add  a  new  crinie  to 
the  long  lift  of  unnatural  murders  which  pollute  the  honour  of  the 
houfe  of  Conftantine. 
Education  of  When  the  two  nephews  of  Conftantine,  Gallus  and  Julian,  were 
Julian!  '^"  faved  from  the  fury  of  the  foldiers,  the  former  was  about  twelve,  and 
the  latter  about  fix,  years  of  age ;  and,  as  the  eldeft  was  thought  to 
be  of  a  fickly  conftitution,  they  obtained  with  the  lefs  difficulty  a 
precarious  and  dependent  life,  from  the  affedled  pity  of  Conftantius, 
Avho  was  fenfible  that  the  execution  of  thefe  helplefs  orphans  would 
have -been  efteemed,  by  all  mankind,  an  ail  of  the  moft  deliberate 
cruelty".  Different  cities  of  Ionia  and  Bithynia  were  affigned  for 
the  places  of  their  exile  and  education;  but,  as  foon  as  their  growing 
years  excited  the  jealoufy  of  the  emperor,  he  judged  it  more  prudent 
to  fecure  thofe  unhappy  youths  in  the  ftrong  caftle  of  Macellum,  near 

-    Aurelius  Vlilor  cenfures  the  negligence         '°  Apud  queni  (Γι  veredici  dcbeat)   multum 

of  his  fpvereign  in  chufing  the  governors  of  Conftantius  pomit.     Ammian.  1.  xviii.  c.  4. 
the  provinces,  and  the  generals  of  the  army,  "   Gregory  Nazianzen   (Orat.  iii.  p.  90.) 

and   concludes  his  hillory  with  a  very  bold  reproaches  the  apoilate  with  his  ingratitude 

obfervation,  as  it  is  much  more  dangerous  towards  Mark,  biihop  of  Arethufa,  who  had 

under  a  feeble  reign  to  attack  the   minillers  contributed  to  fave  his  life;  and  we  learn, 

than    the  mailer  him feff.     "  Uti  verum  ab-  though  from  a  lefs  refpedlable  autliority  (Til- 

"  folvam  brevi,  ut  Imperatore   ipfo  clarius  lemont,    Hift.    des  Empereurs,    tom.    iv.  p. 

"  ita  apparitorum  plerifque  magis  atrox  ni-  916.),  that  Julian  w.as  concealed  in  the  fanc- 

"  hil."  tuary  of  a  church. 

Cxfarea. 
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Cafarea.     The  treatment  which  they  experienced  during  a  fix  years    ^  ^^  P• 
confinement,  was  partly  fi.ich  as  they  could  hope  from  a  careful  guar-    **^ — ^— ^ 
dian,  and  partly  fuch  as  they  might  dread  from  a  fufpicious  tyrant '\ 
Their  prifon  was  an  ancient  palace,   the  refidence  of  the  kings  of 
Cappadocia;  the  fituation  was  pleafant,  the  buildings  ftately,  the  in- 
clofure  fpacious.     They  purfued   their  ftudies,  and   pra£lifed  their 
exercifes  under  the  tuition  of  the  moil  ikilful  mailers  ;  and  the  nume- 
rous houfehold  appointed  to  attend,  or  rather  to  guard,  the  nephews 
of  Conftantine,   was  not   unworthy  of  the   dignity   of  their  birth. 
But  they  COuld  not  difguife  to  themfelves  that  they  were  deprived  of 
fortune,  of  freedom,  and  of  fafety  ;   fecluded  from  the  fociety  of  all 
whom  they  could  truil  or  efteem,  and  condemned  to  pafs  their  me- 
lancholy hours  in  the  company  of  fla\'^es,  devoted  to  the  commands 
of  a  tyrant,  who  had  already  injured  them  beyond  the  hope  of  re- 
conciliation.    At    length,    however,    the    emergencies    of  the   ilate 
compelled    the    emperor,    or  rather    his  eunuchs,    to    invert    Cal- 
lus,  in  the  twenty-fifth  year   of  his   age,  with   the  title  of  Ciefar,   Gallusdeck- 
and    to    cement    this    political    connexion    by   his    marriage    with   A.  D.  351', 
the  princefs  Conftantina.     After  a   formal  interview,  in  Avhich  the         ''    ^' 
two  princes   mutually  engaged  their  faith   never  to  undertake  any 
thing  to  the  prejudice  of  each  other,  they  repaired  without  delay 
to  their  refpedive  ilations.     Conilantius  continued  his  march  towards 
the  Weft,  and  Gallus  fixed  his  refidence  at  Antioch,  from  whence, 
with   a   delegated  authority,  he  adminiftered  the  five  great  diocefes 
of  the  eaftern  praefeilure  ''\    In  this  fortunate  change,  the  new  Cxfar 

'^  The  moft  authentic  account  of  the  edu-  tius,  Zofimus,  and  the  two  Viilors.  Ac- 
cation  and  adventures  of  Julian,  is  contained  cording  to  Philoftorgius  (1.  iv.  c.  i.),  Theo- 
in  the  epiftle  or  manifefto  which  he  himfelf  philus,  an  Arian  biihop,  was  the  witncfs, 
addrefled  to  the  fenate  and  people  of  Athens,  and,  as  it  were,  the  guarantee,  of  this  folemn 
Libanius  (Orat.  Parentalis),  on  the  fide  of  the  engagement.  He  fupported  that  charafler 
Pagans,  and  Socrates  (1.  iii.  c.  i.),  on  that  of  with  generous  firmnefs  ;  but  M.  de  Tille- 
the  Chriftians,  have  preferved  feveral  intereft-  mont  (Hift.  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  M20.) 
ing  circumftances.  thinks  it  veryimprobable  that  an  heretic  iliould 

"  For  the  promotion  of  Gallus,  fee  Ida-  have  poiTeiTcd  fuch  virtue. 

Vol.  II.  S  was 
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CHAP,    ^as  not  unmindful  of  his  brother  JuUan,  who  obtained  the  honours 
^,  -s,-  -^    of  his   rank,  the   appearances  of  hbcrty,  and  the   reftitution  of  an 

ample  patrimony  '*. 
Cruelty  and        η^^^  writers  the  moft  induljrent  to  the  memory  of  Gallus,  and 

imprudence  ' 

of  Gallus.  even  Julian  himfelf,  though  he  wifhed  to  caft  a  veil  over  the  frailties 
of  his  brother,  are  obliged  to  confeis  that  the  Cicfar  was  incapable 
of  reigning.  Tranfported  from  a  prifon  to  a  throne,  he  pofielfcd 
neither  genius  nor  application,  nor  docility  to  compenfate  for  the 
want  of  knowledge  and  experience.  A  temper  naturally  morofe  and 
violent,  inftead  of  being  corredted,  -was  foured  by  folitude  and  ad- 
verfity  ;  the  remembrance  of  what  he  had  endured,  difpofed  him  to 
retaliation  rather  than  to  fympathy ;  and  the  ungoverned  fallies  of 
his  rage  were  often  fatal  to  thofe  who  approached  his  perfon,  or 
werefubjeil  to  his  power".  Conftantina,  his  wife,  is  defcribed,  not 
as  a  woman,  but  as  one  of  the  infernal  furies  tormented  with  an 
infatiate  thiril  of  human  blood  '^  Inftead  of  employing  her  influence 
to  infinuate  the  mild  counfels  of  prudence  and  humanity,  ihe  exaf- 
perated  the  fierce  paifions  of  her  hufband  ;  and  as  ihe  retained  the 
vanity,  though  ihe  had  renounced  the  gentlenefs  of  her  fex,  a  pearl 
necklace  was  efteemed  an  equivalent  price  for  the  murder  of  an  in- 
nocent and  virtuous  nobleman  ".     The  cruelty  of  Gallus  was  fome- 

'♦  Julian  was  at  firft   permitted  to  purfue  "  et  ad   tyrannidem  pronior,  fi  fuo  jure  im- 

his  iludiesat  Conilantinople,   but  the  reputa-  "  perare  licuifl'et." 

tion  which  he  acquired  foon  excited  the  jea-  '"  Megsra  quidem  imrtalis,  iiiflammatrix: 

loufy  of  Conftantius;  and  the  young  prince  fa;vientis  aiiidua,  humani  cruoris   avida,  &c. 

was  advifed  to  withdraw  himfelf  to  the  lefs  Ammian.  Marcellin.   1.  xiv.  c.  i.     The  fin- 

confpicuous  fcenes  of  Bithynia  and  Ionia.  cerity  of  Ammianus  would  not  fuffer  him  to 

■' See  Julian  ad  S.  P.  Q^A.  p.  271.  Jerom.  mifreprefent  fafts  or  charaflers,  but  his  love 

in  Chron.   Aurelius  Viftor,  Eutropius,  x.  14.  of<2»i^/V/«ai  ornaments  frequently  betrayed  him 

I   fiiall    copy  the    words   of  Eutropius,  who  into  an  unnatural  vehemence  of  exprellion. 
wrote  his  abridgment  about  fifteen  years  after         ''  His  name  was  Clematius  of  Alexandria, 

the  death  of  Gallu?,  when  there  was  no  Ion-  and  his  only  crime  was  a  refufal  to  gratify  the 

ger  any  motive  either  to  flatter  or  to  depre-  defires  of  his   mother-in-law  ;  who  folicited 

ciate    his    charafter.     "  Multis    incivilibus  his  death,  becaufe  ilie  had  been  difappointed 

"  gellis  Gallus  Csfar  .  .  .  vir  natura  ferox,  of  his  love.     Ammian.  1.  xiv.  c.  i. 

times 
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times  difplayed  in  the  undiflembled  violence  of  popular  or  military    chap. 

executions ;  and  was  fometimes  difgiiifed  by  the  abufe  of  law,  and    ' ^ — ' 

the  forms  of  judicial  proceedings.  The  private  houfes  of  Antioch, 
and  the  places  of  public  refort,  were  befieged  by  fpies  and  informers ; 
and  the  Csefar  himfelf,  concealed  in  a  plebeian  habit,  very  frequently 
condefcended  to  aifume  that  odious  charadler.  Everv  apartment  of 
the  palace  was  adorned  Vv-ith  the  inftruments  of  death  and -torture, 
and  a  general  confternation  was  diifufed  through  the  capital  of  Syria. 
The  Prince  of  the  Eaft,  as  if  he  had  been  confcious  how  much  he 
had  to  fear,  and  how  little  he  deferved  to  reign,  fele£led  for  the 
objeds  of  his  refentment,  the  provincials  accufed  of  fome  imaginary 
treafon,  and  his  own  courtiers,  whom  with  more  reafon  he  fufpefted 
of  incenfmg,  by  their  fecret  correfpondence,  the  timid  and  fufpicious 
mind  of  Conftantius.  But  he  forgot  that  he  was  depriving  himfelf 
of  his  only  fupport,  the  afFeftion  of  the  people;  whilfl:  he  furniihed 
the  malice  of  his  enemies  with  the  arms  of  truth,  and  afforded  the 
emperor  the  faireft  pretence  of  exading  the  forfeit  of  his  purple,  and 
of  his  life  '^ 

As  long  as  the  civil  war  fufpended  the  fate  of  the  Roman  world,  Maflacre  of 
Conftantius  diifembled  his  knowledge  of  the  weak  and  cruel  admini-   ηιίηίίίΙπΓ^ 
ftration  to  which  his  choice  had  fubjefted  the  Eaft;  and  the  difcovery      "    '  ^'^^' 
of  fome   aiTaiTms,  fecretly  difpatched   to  Antioch  by  the  tyrant  of 
Gaul,  was  employed  to  convince  the  public,   that  the  emperor  and 
the  CaefiU•  were  united  by  the  fame  intereft,  and  purfued  by  the  fame 
enemies ''.     But  when  the  victory  was  decided  in  favour  of  Con- 

'^  See  in  Ammianus  (1.  xiv.  c.    I.   7.)   a  agents,  who  were  refolved  to  make  their for- 

very  ample  detail  of  the  cruelties  of  Gallu?:,  tune. 

His   brother  Julian    (p.     272.)     infinuates,         '' Zonaras,  I.  xiii.  torn.  ii.  p.  17.  ig.    The 

that  a   fecret  confpiracy   had  been   formed  aflaflins  had  feduced  a  great  number  of  le- 

againft    him  ;     and  Zofimus    names    (1.  ii.  gionaries ;  but  their  defigns  were  difcovered 

p.    135.)  the  perfons  engaged  in  it ;    a   mi-  and  revealed  by  an  old  woman. in  whofe  cot- 

nifterof  confiderable  rank,  and  two  obfcure  tage  they  lodgeJ. 

S  2  ftantius. 
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CHAP,  ftantius,  his  dependent  colleague  became  lefs  ufeful  and  lefs  formid- 
able.  Every  circumftance  of  his  condudt  was  feverely  and  fufpi- 
cioufly  examined,  and  it  was  pm^ately  refolved,  either  to  deprive 
Gallus  of  the  purple,  or  at  leaft  to  remove  him  from  the  indolent 
luxury  of  Afia  to  the  hardiliips  and  dangers  of  a  German  war.  The 
death  of  Theophilus,  conlular  of  the  province  of  Syria,  v/ho  in  a 
time  of  fcarcity  l\ad  been  maifacred  by  the  people  of  Antioch,  with 
the  connivance,  and  alraoft  at  the  iniligation,  of  Gallus,  was  juftly 
refented,  not  only  as  an  a£l  of  wanton  cruelty,  but  as  a  dangerous  in- 
fult  on  the  fupreme  majefty  of  Conftantius.  Two  minifters  of 
illuftrious  rank,  Domitian,  the  Oriental  prasfeft,  and  Montius,  qua'ftor 
of  the  palace,  were  empowered  by  a  fpecial  commiiTion  to  vifit  and 
reform  the  ftate  of  the  Eaft.  They  were  inftru£ted  to  behave  towards 
Gallus  with  moderation  and  refpedl,  and,  by  the  gentleft  arts  of  per- 
fuafion,  to  engage  him  to  comply  with  the  invitation  of  his  brother 
and  colleague.  The  rafimefs  of  the  prjcfeiTt  difappointed  thefe 
prudent  meafures,  and  haftened  his  own  ruin,  as  well  as  that  of 
his  enemy.  On  his  arrival  at  Antioch,  Domitian  paiTed  difdainfully 
before  the  gates  of  the  palace,  and  alleging  a  flight  pretence  of  in- 
difpofition,  continued  fevei-al  days  in  fullen  retirement,  to  prepare  an 
inflammatory  memorial,  which  he  tranfmitted  to  the  Imperial  court. 
Yielding  at  length  to  the  prefling  folicitations  of  Gallus,  the  prasfeft 
eondefcended  to  take  his  feat  in  council ;  but  his  firil  ilep  was  to 
ilgnify  a  eoncife  and  haughty  mandate,  importing  that  the  Csefar 
ihould  immediately  repair  to  Italy,  and  threatening  that  he  himfelf 
would  punilh  his  delay  or  hefitation,  by  fufpending  the  ufual  allow-^^ 
ance  of  his  houfehold.  The  nephew  and  daughter  of  Confl:antine, 
who  could  ill  brook  the  infolence  of  a  fubjeft,  exprefled  their  refent- 
ment  by  infl:antly  delivering  Domitian  to  the  cuilody  of  a  guard. 
The  quarrel  ilill  admitted  of  fome  terms  of  accommodation.  They 
were  rendered  impradicable  by  the  imprudent  behaviour  of  Montius^ 

a  ftatef- 
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a  ftatefman,  whofe  art  and  experience  were  frequently  betrayed  by    ^  Ιί,^  ^• 

the  leAaty  of  his  difpofition ".     The  qu.'Eilor  reproached  GaHus  in    '       ^       ' 

haughty    language,    that    a  prince,    who    was    fcarcely    authorifed 

to   remove    a    municipal    magiftrate,  iliould    prefume    to    imprifon 

a  Prsetorian  prsefedl ;  convoked  a  meeting  of  the  civil  and  military 

officers ;  and  required  them,  in  the  name  of  their  fovereign,  to  defend 

the  perfon  and  dignity  of  his  reprefentatives.    By  this  raih  declaration 

of  war,  the  impatient  temper   of  Gallus  was  proA^ked  to  embrace 

the  moil  defperate  counfels.     He  ordered  his  guards  to  ftand  to  their 

arms,  aifembled  the  populace  of  Antioch,  and  recommended  to  their 

zeal  the  care  of  his  fafety  and  revenge.     His  commands  were  too 

fatally  obeyed.     They  rudely  feized  the  prjcfeft  and   the  quseftor, 

and  tying  their  legs  together  with  ropes,  they  dragged  them  through 

the  ftreets  of  the  city,  inflided  a  thoufand  infults   and  a  thoufand 

wounds  on   thefe   unhappy   AUdims,    and   at   laft  precipitated  their 

mangled  and  lifelefs  bodies  into  the  ilream  of  the  Orontes  *'. 

After  fuch  a  deed,  whatever  might  have  been  the  defigns  of  Gallus,  Dangerous 
it  was  only  in  a  field  of  battle  that  he  could  afiert  his  innocence  with  ς|"π"°"  °*^ 
any  hope  of  fuccefs.  But  the  mind  of  that  prince  was  formed  of  an 
equal  mixture  of  violence  and  weaknefs.  Inftead  of  affumang  the 
title  of  Auguftus,  inilead  of  employing  in  his  defence  the  troops 
and  treafures  of  the  Eaft,  he  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  deceived  by  the 
affedled  tranquillity  of  Conftantius,  who,  leaving  him  the  vain  pa- 
geantry of  a  court,  imperceptibly  recalled  the  veteran  kgions  from 

"  In  the  prefent  text  of  Ammianus,  we  ^'  Inftead  of  being  obliged  to  collecl  feat- 
read,  A/per,  quidem,  fed  ad  knitatem  propen-  tered  and  imperfeii  hints  from  various  fources, 
jior  ;  which  forms  a  fentence  ofcontradidlory  we  now  enter  into  the  full  ftream  of  the  hif- 
nonfenfe.  With  theaidof  anold  manufcript,  tory  of  Ammianus,  and  need  only  refer  to 
Valefius  has  rcftiiied  the  firft  of  thefe  corrup-  the  feventh  and  ninth  chapters  of  his  foiir- 
tions,  and  we  perceive  a  ray  of  liglit  in  the  tcenth  book.  Philoitcrgiu;,  however  (I.  iii. 
fublHtu'tion  of  theword  <ί-•ί7/ί•λ-.  If  we  venture  c.  zS.))  though  partial  to  Gallus,  ftould-not 
to  change  knitatem  into  le-vitatem,  this  altera-  be  entirely  overlooked, 
tion  of  a  fingle  letter  will  render  the  whole 
palTage  clear  and  confatent.. 

the 
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C  Η  A  P.  \\iQ  provinces  of  Afia.  But  as  it  ftill  appeared  dangerous  to  arreft 
\  /  '  _!•  Gallus  in  his  capital,  the  flow  and  lafer  arts  of  diirimuUition  were 
pradtifed  with  fuccefs.  The  frequent  and  prefl^mg  epillles  of  Conftan- 
tius  were  filled  with  prof efllons  of  confidence  and  friendihip ;  exhorting 
the  Csefar  to  difcharge  the  duties  of  his  high  ftation,  to  relieve  his 
colleague  from  a  part  of  the  public  cares,  and  to  alfift  the  Weft  by 
his  prefence,  his  counfels,  and  his  arms.  After  _fo  many  reciprocal 
injuries,  Gallus  had  reafon  to  fear  and  to  diftruft.  But  he  had  ne- 
glected the  opportunities  of  flight  and  of  refiftance ;  he  was  feduced 
by  the  flattering  afl\trances  of  the  tribune  Scudilo,  who,  under  the 
femblance  of  a  rough  ibldier,  difguifed  the  moft  artful  infinuation ; 
and  he  depended  on  the  credit  of  his  wife  Confl;antina,  till  the  un- 
fcalbnable  death  of  that  princefs  completed  the  ruin  in  which  he 
had  been  involved  by  her  impetuous  pafllons". 
His  difgrace  After  a  long  delay,  the  reludant  Ca:far  fet  forwards  on  his  journey 
Α.Ό.%^4,  to  the  Imperial  court.  From  Antioch  to  Fladrianople,  he  traverfed 
December.  ^^^  v/ide  extent  of  his  dominions  with  a  numerous  and  ftately  train  ; . 
and  as  he  laboured  to  conceal  his  apprehenfions  from  the  world,  aiid 
perhaps  from  himfelf,  he  entertained  the  people  of  Conftantinople 
Viith  an  exhibition  of  the  games  of  the  circus.  The  progrefs  of  the 
journey  might,  however,  have  warned  him  of  the  impending  danger. 
In  all  the  principal  cities  he  was  met  by  minifters  of  confidence, 
commiflioned  to  feize  the  offices  of  government,  to  obferve  his 
motions,  and  to  prevent  the  hafty  failles  of  his  defpair.  The  perfons 
<lifpatched  to  fecure  the  provinces  which  he  left  behind,  pafled  him 
with  cold  falutations,  or  affedled  difdain ;  and  the  troops,  whofe 
ftation  lay  along  the  public  road,  were  ftudioufly  removed  on  his 
approach,  left  they  might  be  tempted  to  offer  their  fwords  for  the 

"  She  had  preceded  her  huiband  ;  but  died  of  a  fever  on  the  road,  at  a  little  place  in 
Bithynia,  called  Caenum  Gallicanum. 

6  fervicc 
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fervice  of  a  civil  war  '^  After  Gallus  had  been  permitted  to  repofe  ^^^  ^- 
himfelf  a  few  days  at  Hadrianople,  he  received  a  niandate,  expreffed 
in  the  moft  haughty  and  abfolute  ftyle,  that  his  fplendid  retinue 
ihould  hah  in  that  city,  while  the  Cicfar  himfelf,  with  only  ten  poft- 
carriages,  ihould  haften  to  the  Imperial  refidence  at  Milan.  In  this 
rapid  journey,  the  profound  refped  which  was  due  to  the  brother 
and  colleague  of  Conftantius,  was  infenfibly  changed  into  rude  fami- 
liarity ;  and  Gallus,  v/ho  difcovered  in  the  countenances  of  the 
attendants  that  they  already  confidered  themfeK^es  as  his  guards,  and 
might  foon  be  employed  as  his  executioners,  began  to  accufe  his 
fatal  rafhnefs,  and  to  recoiled  with  terror  and  remorfe  the  conduft 
by  which  he  had  provoked  his  fate.  The  dlffimulation  which  had 
hitherto  been  preferved,  was  laid  afide  at  Petovio  in  Pannonia.  He 
■was  conduded  to  a  palace  in  the  fuburbs,  where  the  general  Barba- 
tio,  with  a  feled  band  of  foldiers,  who  could  neither  be  moved  by 
pity,  nor  corrupted  by  rewards,  expeded  the  arrival  of  his  illuftrious 
vidim.  In  the  clofe  of  the  evening  he  was  arrefted,  ignominioufly 
ilripped  of  the  enfigns  of  Csefar,  and  hurried  aΛvay  to  Pola  in 
Iftria,  a  fequeftered  prifon,  which  had  been  fo  recently  polluted  with 
royal  blood.  The  horror  which  he  felt,  was  foon  encreafed  by  the 
appearance  of  his  implacable  enemy  the  eunuch  Eufebius,  who,  with 
the  aiTiftance  of  a  notary  and  a  tribune,  proceeded  to  interrogate 
him  concerning  the  adminiilration  of  the  Eaft.  The  Csefar  funk 
under  the  weight  of  ihame  and  guilt,  confeifed  all  the  criminal 
adions,  and  all  the  treafonable  defigns  with  which  he  was  charged  • 
and  by  imputing  them  to  the  advice  of  his  wife,  exafperated  the 

^^  The  Thebsean  legions,  which  were  then  The  zeal  of  M.  de  Voltaire,  to  deftroy  a  de- 
quartered  at  Hadrianople,  fent  a  deputation  fpicablethoughcelebratedlegend,hastempted. 
to  Gallus,  with  a  tender  of  their  fervices.  him  on  the  ilighteft  grounds  to  deny  the  exif- 
Ammian.  1.  xiv.  c.  ii.  The  Notitia  (f.  6.  tence  of  a  Thcbasan  legion  in  the  Roman 
20.  38.  edit.  Labb.)  mentions  three  feveral  armies.  See  Oeuvres  de  Voltaire,  torn.  xv. 
legions  which  bore  the  name  of  Thebsan.  p.  414.  quarto  edition. 

indlgnatioa. 
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CH  A  P.    indignation  of  Conftantius,  who  Γονίελνεά  with  partial  prejudice  the 

^. ^-— *    minutes  of  the  examination.     The  emperor  was   eafily  convinced, 

that  his  own  fafety  was  incompatible  with  the  life  of  his  coufm : 
the  fentence  of  death  was  figned,  difpatched,  and  executed  ;  and  the 
nephew  of  Conilantine,  with  his  hands  tied  behind  his  back,  was 
beheaded  in  prifon  like  the  vUeft  malefador  ~*.  Thofe  who  are 
Inclined  to  palliate  the  cruelties  of  Conftantius,  afiert  that  he  foon 
relented,  and  endeavoured  to  recall  the  bloody  mandate ;  but  that 
the  fecond  meflenger  entruftcd  wnth  the  repricA'e,  was  detained  by 
the  eunuchs,  who  dreaded  the  unforgiving  temper  of  Gallus,  and 
were  defirous  of  re-unltlng  to  tbeir  empire  the  wealthy  "provinces  of 
theEaft^ 
The  danger  Befides  the  reigning  emperor,  Julian  alone  furvlved,  of  all  the 
^  Juliana  numerous  pofterity  of  Conftantius  Chlorus.  The  misfortune  of  his 
royal  biith  Involved  him  In  the  dlfgrace  of  Gallus.  From  his  retire- 
ment In  the  happy  country  of  Ionia,  he  was  couA^yed  under  a  ftrong 
guard  to  the  court  of  Milan ;  where  he  langulftied  above  feven 
months,  In  the  continual  apprehenfion  of  fufferlng  the  fame  ignomi- 
nious death,  which  was  daily  inflicted,  almoft  before  his  eyes,  on 
the  friends  and  adherents  of  his  perfecuted  family.  His  looks,  his 
geftures,  his  filence,  were  fcrutinized  with  malignant  curlofity,  and 
he  was  perpetually  afl'aulted  by  enemies,  whom  he  had  never  of- 
fended, and  by  arts  to  which  he  was  a  ftranger  "\     But  In  the  fchool 

^■^  See  the  complete  narrative  of  the  jour-  latter  tranfcribed,    without  choice  or  criti- 

ney  and  death   of  Gallus  in   Ammianus,  1.  cifm,  whatever  he  found  in  the  v.ritings  of 

xiv.  c.  II.     Julian  complains  that   his  bro-  the  ancients. 

ther  was  put  to  death  without  a  trial  ;  at-  "  See  Ammianus  Marcellin.  1.  xv.  c.  i. 
tempts  tojuilify,  or  at  leaft  to  excufe,  the  3.  8.  Julian  himfelf,  in  his  epiille  to  the 
cruel  revenge  which  he  had  inflifted  on  his  Athenians,  draws  a  very  lively  and  juft  pic- 
enemies  ;  but  feems  at  laft  to  acknowledge  ture  of  his  own  danger,  and  of  his  fenti- 
that  he  might  juftly  have  been  deprived  of  ments.  He  fliews,  however,  a  tendency  to 
the  purple.  exaggerate    his    fuiferings,    by    infinuating, 

"  Philoftorgius,  1.  iv.  c.  i.  Zonaras,  though  in  obfcure  terms,  that  they  lafted 
I.  xiii.  torn.  ii.  p.  19.  But  the  former  was  above  a  year  ;  a  period  which  cannot  be  re- 
partial  towards  an  Arian  monarch,  and  the  conciled  with  the  truth  of  chronology. 

of 
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of  adverfity,  Julian  infenfibly  acquired  the  virtues  of  firmnefs  and  ^  ^^  ^' 
difcretion.  He  defended  his  honour,  as  well  as  his  life,  againil  the  ^- — ν—' 
enfnaring  fubtleties  of  the  eunuchs,  who  endeavoured  to  extort  fome 
declaration  of  his  fentiments :  and  whilft  he  cautioufly  fuppreiTed 
his  grief  and  refentment,  he  nobly  difdained  to  flatter  the  tyrant,  by 
any  fceming  approbation  of  his  brother's  murder.  Julian  moft  «de- 
voutly afcribes  his  miraculous  deliverance  to  the  protedlion  of  the 
Gods,  who  had  exempted  his  innocence  from  the  fentence  of  de- 
ftrudlion  pronounced  by  their  juRice  againft  the  impious  houfe 
of  Conftantine  ''.  As  the  moft  eifedual  inftrument  of  their  pro- 
vidence, he  gratefully  acknowledges  the  fteady  and  generous 
friendihip  of  the  emprefs  Eufebia  ",  a  woman  of  beauty  and  merit, 
who,  by  the  afcendant  which  llie  had  gained  over  the  mind  of  her 
hufband,  counterbalanced,  in  fome  meafure,  the  powerful  confpi- 
racy  of  the  eunuchs.  By  the  iiiterceiFion  of  his  patronefs,  Julian 
was  admitted  into  the  Imperial  prefence  :  he  pleaded  his  caufe  with 
a  decent  freedom,  he  %vas  heard  with  favour ;  and,  notwithftanding 
the  efforts  of  his  enemies,  who  urged  the  danger  of  fparing  an 
avenger  of  the  blood  of  Callus,  the  milder  fentiment  of  Eufebia 
prevailed  in  the  council.  But  the  eifefts  of  a  fecond  interview  were 
dreaded  by  the  eunuchs ;  and  Julian  was  adviied  to  withdraw  for  a 
while   into  the  neighbourhood   of  Milan,  till   the  einperor  thought   He  is  km  to 

A  t  It  (^  ΪΊ  9 

proper  to  aifign  the  city  of  Athens  for  the  place  of  his   honourable   a.  D.  355, 
exile.     As  he  had  difcovered  from  his  earliefl  youth,  a  propenfity,  ^^^^ ' 
or  rather  pafllon,  for  the  language,  the  manners,  the  learning,  and 

^'  Julian  hns  worked  the  crimes  and  mif-  -^  She   was   a   native   of  TheiTalonica   in 

fortunes   of  the   family  of  Conllantine   into  Macedonia,     of  a    noble    family,     and   the 

an  allegorical  fable,  which  is   happily  con-  daughter  as   well  as   fifter  of  confuls.     lier 

ceived  and  agreeably  related.     It  forms  the  marriage  with  the  emperor  may  be  placed  in 

conclufion     of  the    fcventh    Oration,     from  the  year  352.     In  a  divided   age,  the  hiiio- 

\,hence  it  has  been  detached  and  tranflated  rians  of  all  parties  agree  in  her  praifes.     See 

by  the  Abbe  de  la  Bleterie.     Vie  de  Jcvien,  their  tellimonies  collecled  by  Tiiltmont,  Hii{. 

lorn.  ii.  p.  385—408.  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.   p.  750- 7C4. 

Vol.  IL  T  the 
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CHAP,    the  religion  of  the  Greeks,  he  obeyed  with  pleafure  an  order  fo 

<-  -, '    agreeable  to  his  wiihes.      Far   from   the  tumult  of  arms,    and  the 

treachery  of  courts,  he  fpent  fix  months  amidft  the  groves  of  the 
academy,  in  a  free  intercourfe  with  the  philofophers  of  the 
age,  who  ftudied  to  cultivate  the  genius,  to  encourage  the  va- 
nity, and  to  inflame  the  devotion  of  their  royal  pupil.  Their 
labours  were  not  unfuccefsful ;  and  Julian  inviolably  preferved 
for  Athens  that  tender  regard,  which  feldom  fails  to  arife  in 
a  liberal  mind,  from  the  recollection  of  the  place  where  it  has 
difcovered  and  exercifed  its  growing  powers.  The  gentlenefs  and 
aflfability  of  manners,  which  his  temper  fuggefted  and  his  fituation 
impofed,  infenfibly  engaged  the  aifedtions  of  the  ftrangers,  as  well 
as  citizens,  with  whom  he  converfed.  Some  of  his  fellow-ftudents 
might  perhaps  examine  his  behaviour  with  an  eye  of  prejudice  and 
averilon  ;  but  Julian  eftabliilied,  in  the  fchools  of  Athens,  a  general 
prepofieiTion  in  favour  of  his  virtues  and  talents,  which  was  foon 
diffufed  over  the  Roman  world  ^'. 
Recalled  to  Whilft  his  hours  were  paifed  in  ftudious  retirement,  the  em- 
'  ^"*  prefs,  refolute  to  atchieve  the  generous  defign  which  flie  had  under- 

taken, was  not  unmindful  of  the  care  of  his  fortune.  The  death  of  the 
late  Ccefar  had  left  Conftantius  invefted  with  the  fole  command,  and 
oppreiTed  by  the  accumulated  weight  of  a  mighty  empire.  Before  the 
wounds  of  civil  difcord  could  be  healed,  the  provinces  of  Gaul  were 
overwhelmed  by  a  deluge  of  Barbarians.  The  Sarmatians  no  longer 
refpeded  the  barrier  of  the  Danube.  The  impunity  of  rapine 
had  increafed  the    boldnefs    and   numbers   of  the  wild    Ifaurians  ι 

*^  Libanius  and  Gregory  Nazianzen  have  apoftate,  amount   only    to   feme  bodily  im- 

exhaufted  the  arts  as  well  as  the  powers  of  perfeflions,  and  to  fome  peculiarities  in  his 

their  eloquence,    to  reprefent  Julian  as  the  fpeech  and  manner.     He  protefts,  however,, 

flrft    of   heroes,    or   the    worft    of  tyrants,  that  he  iheii  forefaw  and  foretold  the  cala- 

Gregory   was  his  fellow-ftudent  at  Athens ;  mities  of  the  church  and  flate  (Greg.  N.-izi- 

and  the  fymptoms,   which  he   fo  tragically  anzen,  Orat.  iv,  p.  121,   122.). 


defcribes,    of  the  future  wickednefs  of  the 


thofe 
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thofe  robbers  defcended  from  their  craggy  mountains  to  raΛ^'^ge  tlic  ^  Η  5  ''• 
adjacent  country,  and  had  even  prefumed,  though  without  fuccefs,  w— v— ' 
to  befiege  the  important  city  of  Seleucia,  \vhich  was  defended  by  a 
garrifon  of  three  Roman  legions.  Above  all,  the  Pevfian  monarchy 
elated  by  vidlory,  again  threatened  the  peace  of  Afia,  and  the  pre- 
fence  of  the  emperor  was  indifpenfably  required,  both  in  the  Weft, 
and  in  the  Eaft.  For  the  firil  time,  Conftantius  fmcerely  acknow- 
ledged, that  his  fingle  ftrength  was  unequal  to  fuch  an  extent  of 
Care  and  of  dominion  '".  Infenfible  to  the  voice  of  flattery,  which 
aflured  him  that  his  all-powerful  vu-tue,  and  celeftial  fortune,  would 
itill  continue  to  triumph  over  every  obftacle,  he  liftened  with  com- 
placency to  the  advice  of  Eufebia,  which  gratified  his  indolence, 
without  offending  his  fufpicious  pride.  As  ihe  perceiA^ed  that  the 
remembrance  of  Gallus  dwelt  on  the  emperor's  mind,  ilie  artfully 
turned  his  attention  to  the  oppofite  characters  of  the  two  brothers, 
which  from  their  infancy  had  been  compared  to  thofe  of  Domitian 
and  oij  Titus  ^'.  She  accuftomed  her  hufband  to  confider  Julian  as  a 
youth  of  a  mild  unambitious  difpofition,  whofe  allegiance  and  gra- 
titude might  be  fecured  by  the  gift  of  the  purple,  and  who  was 
qualified  to  fill,  with  honour,  a  fubordinate  ftation,  without  afpiring 
to  difpute  the  commands,  or  to  fliade  the  glories,  of  his  fovereign 
and  benefador.  After  an  obftinate,  though  fecret  ftruggle,  the  op- 
pofition  of  the  favourite  eunuchs  fubmitted  to  the  afcendency  of  the 
emprefs ;  and  it  was  refolved  that  Julian,  after  celebrating  his  nup- 
tials ν/ϊύχ  Helena,  fifter  of  Conftantius,  ihould  be  appointed,  with 
the  title  of  Casfar,  to  reign  over  the  countries  beyond  the  Alps  '\ 

3°   Succumbere  tot  neceffitatibiis  tamque  filios  fuit,  Domitianum  et  Titum.    Ammian. 

crebris  unum  fe  quod  nunquam  fecerat  aperte  I.  xiv.  c.    ii.     The  circumilances   and  edu- 

demonilrans.     Ammian.   1.   xv.    c.   8.      He  cation  of  the  two   brothers  were   fo   nearly 

then  exprefles,  in  their  own  words,  the  flat-  the  fame,  as  to  afford  a  ftrong  example  of 

tering  aflurances  of  the  courtiers.  the  innate  difference  of  characters. 

^'  Tantum   a   temperatis   moribus  Juliani         ^*•  Ammianus,  1,   xv.    c.   S.     Zofimus,  1. 

differens   fratris   quraitum    inter    Vefpafiani  iii.  p.  137,  133, 

Τ  2  Although 
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CHAP. 
XIX. 


y\lthough  tlie  order  which  recalled  him  to  court  was  probably 
accompanied  by  fome  intimation  of  his  approaching  greatnefs,  he 
appeals  to  the  people  of  Athens  to  witnefs  his  tears  of  undillembled 
forrow,  when  he  w\is  reliidantly  torn  away  from  his  beloved  retire- 
ment ^\  He  trembled  for  his  life,  for  his  fame,  and  even  for  his 
virtue ;  and  his  fole  confidence  was  derived  from  the  perfuafion,  that 
Minerva  infpircd  all  his  a£lions,  and  that  he  was  prote*i>ed  by  an 
invifible  guard  of  angels,  whom  for  that  pufpofe  ilie  had  borrowed 
from  the  Sun  and  Moon.  He  approached,  with  horror,  the  palace 
of  Milan  ;  nor  could  the  ingenuous  youth  conceal  his  indignation, 
when  he  found  himfelf  accofted  with  falfe  and  fervile  refpedl  by  the 
aflaffins  of  his  family.  Eufebia,  rejoicing  in  the  fuccefs  of  her  be- 
nevolent fchemes,  embraced  him  Avith  the  tendernefs  of  a  fifter ;  and 
endeavoured,  by  the  moil  foothing  careiTes,  to  difpel  his  terrors,  and 
reconcile  him  to  his  fortune.  But  the  ceremony  of  ihaving  his 
beard,  and  his  awkward  demeanour,  when  he  firft  exchanged  the 
cloak  of  a  Greek  philofopher  for  the  military  habit  of  a  Roman 
prince,  amufed,  during  a  few  days,  the  levity  of  the  Imperial 
court  ^\ 

The  emperors  of  the  age  of  Conftantine  no  longer  deigned  to 
confult  with  the  fenate  in  the  choice  of  a  colleague ;  but  they  were 
anxious  that  their  nomination  fhould  be  ratified  by  the  confent  of  the 
army.  On  this  folemn  occafion,  the  guards,  with  the  other  troops 
whofe  ftations  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Milan,  appeared  under 
arms ;  and  Conftantius  afcended  his  lofty  tribunal,  holding  by  the 
hand  his  coufm  Julian,  who  entered  the  fame  day  into  the  tv/enty- 

^'  Julian  ad   S.   P.   Q^  A.  p.    2y^,   276.  ^'^  Julian  himfelf  relates   (p.  274.),   witli 

Libanius  Orat.  x.  p.  26S.  Julian  did  not  fome  humour,  the  circumftanccs  of  his  own 
yield  till  the  Gods  had  .Signified  their  will  by  metamorphofis,  his  ilowncall:  looks,  and  his 
repeated  vifions  and  omens.  His  piety  then  perplexity  at  being  thus  fuddenly  tranfported 
forbade  him  to  refill.  into  a  new  world,  where  every  objeft  appear- 

ed llrange  and  hoiUle. 

fifth 
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fifth  year  of  his  age  ".  In  a  fludied  fpeech,  conceived  and  delivered  CHAP. 
Λvith  dignity,  the  emperor  reprefented  the  various  dangers  which  c— v— — i 
threatened  the  profperity  of  the  republic,  the  neceflity  of  naming  a 
Csefar  for  the  adminiftration  of  the  Weil,  and  his  own  intention,  if 
it  Avas  agreeable  to  their  Avillies,  of  rewarding  with  the  honours  of 
the  pui-ple,  the  promifrng  virtues  of  the  nephew  of  Conftantine. 
The  approbation  of  the  foldiers  Avas  tcftified  by  a  refpeitful  mur- 
mur :  they  gazed  on  the  manly  countenance  of  Julian,  and  obferved 
with  pleafure,  that  the  iire  which  fparkled  in  his  eyes  was  tempered 
by  a  modefl:  blufh,  on  being  thus  expofed,  for  the  firft  time,  to  the 
public  view  of  mankind.  As  foon  as  the  ceremony  of  his  inveftiture 
had  been  performed,  Conftantius  addreffed  him  with  the  tone  of 
authority,  which  his  fuperior  age  and  ftation  permitted  liim  to 
affume  ;  and  exhorting  the  ηεΛν  Casiiu•  to  deferve,  by  heroic 
deeds,  that  facred  and  immortal  name,  the  emperor  gave  his  col- 
league the  ftrongeft  aiTurances  of  a  friendlliip  which  fliould  never  be 
impaired  by  time,  nor  interrupted  by  their  feparation  into  the  moil 
diilant  climates.  As  foon  as  the  fpeech  was  ended,  the  troops,  as  a 
token  of  applaufe,  claflied  their  fnields  againft  their  knees  ^'' ;  while 
the  officers  w^ho  furrounded  the  tribunal  expreffed,  Avith  decent  re- 
ferve,  their  fenfe  of  the  merits  of  the  reprefentative  of  Conftantius. 

The  two  princes  returned  to  the  palace  in  the  fame  chariot ;  and   nnd  declared 
during  the  flow  proceffion,  Julian  repeated  to  himfelf  a  verfe  of  his   355,  Nov. 6*. 
favourite  Homer,  which  he  miglit  equally  apply  to  his  fortune  and 
to  his  fears  ".     The  four  and  twenty  days  which  the  Csefar  fpent  at 

'^  See  Ammian.    Marcellin.  ].   xv.   c.   8.  diftlniftior!,    Eumque     ut    potiori   reverentia 

Zofimiis,    1.   iii.    p.    139.     Au'eliiis   Viftor.  fervaretur,  nee   fupra  modum  laudabant  nee 

Viftor  Junior  in  Epitom.     Eiurop.  x.  14.  infra  quam  decebat. 

^'^  Militares  omnes  horrendo  fragore  fcuta         ^'  Κλλ^ίδέ  vrof ίι,-^ECi•  βα>«το<,  χαι  jy^cs^a  Kfaraui. 

geiiibus  il'.identes ;  quod  eft  profperitatis  in-  The  word /ar/Zc,  which  Homer  had  ufcd  as 

dicium    plenum  ;     nam     contra    cum    haftis  a  vague  but  common  epithet   for  death,   was 

elypel  feriunEur,  irx  documentum  eft  et  do-  applied  by  Julian  to  exprefs,  very  aptly,   the 

loris.  .  .  .    Ammianus   addsj    with   a  nice  nature  and  objeilcf  his  own  apprehenfions. 
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Milan  after  his  inveftiture,  and  the  firft  months  of  his  Gallic  reign, 
were  devoted   to  a  fplendid,  but   fevere   captivity;    nor   could    the 
acquifition  of  honour  compenfate  for  the   lofs  of  freedom ".     His 
fteps  were  watched,  his  correfpondence  was  intercepted ;  and  he 
was  obliged,  by  prudence,  to  decline  the  vifits  of  his  moil  intimate 
-friends.      Of  his  former    domeftics,    four   only  were   permitted  to 
attend  him ;  two  pages,  his  phyfician,  and  his  librarian  ;  the  laft  of 
wliom  was  employed  in  the  care  of  a  valuable  colledlion  of  books, 
the  gift  of  the  emprefs,  who  ftudicd  the  inclinations  as  v/ell  as  the 
intcreft  of  her  friend.     In   the   room  of  thefe  faithful  fervants,   an 
houfehold  was  formed,  fuch  indeed  as  became  the  dignity  of  a  CEcfar  : 
hut  it  was  filled  with  a  crowd  of  flaves,  deftltute,  and  perhaps  inca- 
pable  of  any  attachment  for  their  new  mafter,  to  whom,  for  the 
moil  part,  tliey  were  either  unknown   or   fufpected.     His  \vant  cf 
experience  might  require   the  afiiftance  of  a  wife  council ;  but  the 
minute  inilrudions  which  regulated  the  fenuce  of  his  table,  and  the 
•dlftributlon  of  his  hours,  were  adapted  to   a  youth  ilill  under  the 
difclpline  of  his  proeceptors,  rather  than  to  the  fituation  of  a  prince 
:entruiled  with  the  conduit  of  an  important  war-.     If  he  afpired  to 
jdeferve  the  efteem  of  his  fubjefts,  he  was  checked   by  the  fear   of 
ilifpleafmg   his  fovereign ;  and  even  the  fruits  of  his  marriage-bed 
were  blailed  by  the  jealous  artifices   cf  Eufebia  "'  herfelf,  who,  on 

this 

3'    He  reprcfents,    in   the   moil  pathetic  et  infjni.       Animian.    Marceluii.    1.    xvi. 

-terms  (p.  277.))  the  diftrefs  of  his  new  fitu-  c.  5. 

ntion.     The  provifion  for  his  table  was  how-         ^'  If  we   recoHeit   that  Conftantine,    the 

ever   Co   elegant    and    fumptuous,    that    the  father  of  Helena,  died  above  eighteen  years 

voung   philofopher  rejected  it  with  difdain.  before  in  a  mature  old  age,  it  will  appear 

■Quum   legeret  libellum  aifidue,  quern  Con-  probable,  that  the  daughter,   though  a  vir- 

(lantius  ut  privignum  ad  iliidia  mittens  ma-  gin,  could  not  be  very  young  at  the  time  of 

nil  fua   confcripferat,    pr.-eliccnter  difponens  her  marriage.     She  was  foon  afterwards  dc- 

■qu-id  in   convivio   Ciefaris  inipendi   deberet,  livered   of  a  fon,     who    died    immediately, 

^haCanum,  ct  vul-.'am  ct  fumen  e>;igi  vetnit  cjuod  obftetrix  corrupta  mercede,  mox  natum 

pruifeQo 
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this  occafion  alone,  feems  to  have  been  unmindful  of  the  tendernefs    CHAP. 

XIX. 

of  her  fex,  and  the  generofity  of  her  charailer.     The  memory  of    '. ,τ— -* 

his  father  and  of  his  brothers  reminded  Julian  of  his  own  danger, 
and  his  apprehenfions  were  encreafed  by  the  recent  and  unworthy 
fate  of  Sylvanus.     In  the  fummer  which  preceded  his  owil  elevation,   Fatal  end  of 

Sylvanus, 

that  general  had  been  chofen  to  deliver  Gaul  from  the  tyranny  of  A.  0.3^9, 
the  Barbarians ;  but  Sylvanus  foon  difcovered  that  he  had  left  his  moil 
dangerous  enemies  in  the  Imperial  court.  A  dexterous  informer, 
countenanced  by  feveral  of  the  principal  minifters,  procured  from 
him  fome  recommendatory  letters  ;  and  crazing  the  whole  of  the 
contents,  except  the  fignature,  filled  up  the  vacant  parchment  Vv'lth 
matters  of  high  and  treafonable  import.  By  the  induftry  and  cou- 
rage of  his  friends,  the  fraud  was  however  detedled,  and  in  a  great 
council  of  the  civil  and  military  officers,  held  in  the  prefence  of  the 
emperor  himfelf,  the  innocence  of  Sylvanus  was  publicly  acknow- 
ledged. But  the  difcovery  came  too  late  ;  the  report  of  the  calumny,, 
and  the  hafty  feizure  of  his  eftate,  had  already  provoked  the  indig-^ 
nant  chief  to  the  rebellion  of  which  he  was  fo  unjuftly  accufed.  He 
afliimed  the  purple  at  his  head-quarters  of  Cologne,  and  his  adlive 
powers  appeared  to  menace  Italy  with  an  invafion,  and  Milan  witii 
a  fiege.  In  this  emergency,  Urficinus,  a  general  of  equal  rank,  re- 
gained, by  an  adt  of  treacher)^,  the  favour  which  he  had  loft  by  his 
eminent  fervices  in  the  Eaft.  Exafperated,  as  he  might  fpecioufiy 
allege,  by  injuries  of  a  fimilar  nature,  he  haftened  Avith  a  few 
followers  to  join  the  ftandard,  and  to  betray  the  confidence,  of  his  tocr 
credulous  friend.     After  a  reign  of  only  twenty-eight  days,  Sylva- 

prsefeilo  plufquam  convenerat  umbilico  ne-  xvi.  c.    lo.     Our  phyficians  will  determine 

cavit.     She   accompanied   the   emperor   and  whether  there  exifts  fuch  a  poifon.     For  my 

emprefs   in   their  journey  to  Rome,  and  the  own  part,  I  am  inclined   to   hope   that  the 

latter,  quaefitnm  venenum  bibere  per  frau-  public  malignity  imputed  the  efiefts  of  acci- 

dem   illexit,    ut   quotiefcunque   concepiflet,  dent  as  the  guilt  of  Eufebia, 
imsnaturum  abjiceret  partum.     Ammian,  1. 

4  ni}^• 
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^  XIX  ^'    ""^  ^^'^^  aHaffinated :  the  foldiers  who,  without  any  criminal  intcn- 

' , '    tion,  had  blindly  followed  the  example  of  their  leader,  immediately 

returned  to  their  allegiance ;   and  the  flatterers  of  Conftantius  cele- 
brated the  wifdom  and  felicity  of  the  monarch  who  had  extinguiflieJ 
a  civil  war  without  the  hazard  of  a  battle  *^ 
Conftantius         The  protcdion  of  the   Rhcctian   frontier,  and  the  perfecution  of 

\  ifits  Rome,  _  _  '■ 

/\.D.  357,  the  Catholic  Church,  detained  Conftantius  in  Italy  above  eighteen 
months  after  the  departure  of  Julian.  Before  the  emperor  returned 
into  the  Eaft,  he  indulged  his  pride  and  curiofity  in  a  vifit  to  the 
ancient  capital  ■*'.  He  proceeded  from  Milan  to  Rome  along  the 
^Imilian  and  Flaminian  ways  ;  and  as  foon  as  he  approached  within 
forty  miles  of  the  city,  the  march  of  a  prince  who  had  never 
vanquiihed  a  foreign  enemy,  aiTumed  the  appearance  of  a  triumphal 
proceffion.  His  fplendid  train  was  compofed  of  all  the  minifters  of 
luxuiy  ;  but  in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  he  was  encompaiTed  by 
the  glittering  arms  of  the  numerous  fquadrons  of  his  guards  and 
cuiralfiers.  Their  ftreaming  banners  of  filk,  emboiTed  with  gold, 
and  ihaped  in  the  form  of  dragons,  Avaved  round  the  perfon  of  the 
emperor.  Conftantius  iat  alone  in  a  lofty  car  refplendent  vAih  gold 
■and  precious  gems  ;  and,  except  when  he  bowed  his  head  to  pafs 
imder  the  gates  of  the  cities,  he  aifedted  a  ftately  demeanour  of 
inflexible,  and,  as  it  might  feem,  of  infenfible  gravity.  The  fevere 
difcipline  of  the  Perfian  youth  had  been  introduced  by  the  eunuchs  into 
the  Imperial  palace;  and  fuch  were  the  habits  of  patience  which  they 
had  inculcated,  that,  daring  a  Ιίολν  and  iultry  march,  he  was  never 
fecn  to  move  his  hand  towards  his  fiice,  or  to  turn  his  eyes  either 
to  the  right  or  to  the  left.     He  was  received  by  the  magiftrates  and 

■*°  Ammianus   (xv.  j.)  was  perfeilly  well  ftantius   to    Rome,    fee    Ammianus,    I.    xvi, 

informed  of  the  conduil  and  fate  «f  Sylvanas.  c.    lo.     We  have  only  to  add,   that  Themi- 

He  hi mfelf  was  one  of  the  few  followers  who  ftius  was  appointed  deputy   from  Conlianti- 

attendedUrficinusin his  dangerous  cnterprife.  noplc,  and  that  he  compofed  his  fourth  Ora- 

"'  For  the  particulars  of  the  viiu  of  Con-  tion  ior  thjs  ceremony. 

fenate 
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fenate  of  Rome ;  and  the  emperor  furveyed,  with  attention,  the  civil    CHAP, 
honours  of  the  repubhc,  and  the  confular  images  of  the  noble  famiUes.    » — ->. — -j 
The  ftreets  were  Hngd  with  an  innumerable  multitude.     Their  re- 
peated acclamations  exprefled  their  joy  at  beholding,  after  an  abfence 
of  thirty-two  years,  the  facred  perfon  of  their  fovereign  ;  and  Con- 
ftantius  himfelf  exprefled,  with  fome  pleafantry,  his  affedled  furprifc 
that  the  human  race  ihould  thus  fuddenly  be  colleded  on  the  fame  fpot. 
The  fon  of  Conftantine  was  lodged  in  the  ancient  palace  of  Auguftus  ; 
he  prefided  in  the  fenate,  harangued  the  people  from  the  tribunal  which 
•Cicero  had  fo  often  afcended,  affifted  with  unufual  courtefy  at  the  games 
of  the  Circus,  and  accepted  the  crowns  of  gold,  as  well  as  the  pane- 
gyrics which  had  been  prepared  for  this  ceremony  by  the  deputies  of 
the  principal  cities.     His  fhort  vifit  of  thirty  days  was  employed  iu 
viewing  the  monuments  of  art  and  power,  which  were  fcattered  over 
the  feven  hills  and  the  interjacent  values.     He  admired  the  awful 
majefty  of  the  capitol,  the  vail  extent  of  the  baths  of  Caracaila  and 
Diocletian,  the  fevere  fimplicity  of  the  Pantheon,  the  mafly  greatnefs 
of  the  amphitheatre  of  Titus,  the  elegant  architedture  of  the  theatre 
of  Pompey  and  the  Temple  of  Peace,   and,  abo\''e  all,  the  (lately 
ftrufture  of  the  Forum-  and  column  of  Trajan  ;  acknowledging,  that 
the  voice  of  fame,  fo  prone  to  invent  and  to  magnify,  had  made  an 
inadequate  report  of  the  metropolis  of  the  world.       The  traveller, 
who  has  contemplated   tlie  ruins  of  ancient  Rome,   may  conceive 
fome  imperfedl  idea  of  the  fentiments  which   they  muil  have   in- 
fpired  when  they  reared  their  heads  in  the  fplendour  of  unfullicd 
beauty. 

The  iatisfa'£lion  which  Conftantius-had  received  from  this  journey   a  new  obe- 
excited  him  to  the  generous  emulation  of  beilowing  on  the  Romans 
fome  memorial  of  liis  own  gratitude  and  munificence.     His  nril  idea 
was   to  imitate    the    equeilrian  and    coloflal    ilatue    which    he    had 
feen  in  the  Forum  of  Trajan ;    but  when  he  had  maturely  weighed 

Vol.  II.  U  '      the 
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C  Η  A  P.    tiie  difficulties  of  the  execution  *\  he  chofe  rather  to  embeUll}i  the 

XIX. 
' — — V '    capital  by  the  gift  of  an  Egyptian  obcUik.     In  a  remote  but  po- 

lifhed  age,  which  feems  to  have  preceded  the  invention  of  alphabe- 
tical wHting,  a  great  number  of  thefe  obeliiks  had  been  ered.ed,  in 
the  cities  of  Thebes  and  Heliopolis,-  by  the  ancient  fovereigns  of 
Egypt,  in  a  juft  confidence  that  the  fimplisity  of  their  form,  and  the 
hardnefs  of  their  fubftance,  would  refift  the  injuries  of  time  and 
violence  *\  Several  of  theie  extraordinary  columns  had  been  tranf- 
ported  to  Rome  by  Auguftus  and  his  fucceflbrs,  as  the  moft  durable 
monuments  of  their  power  and  vidlory  *'^ ;  but  there  remained  one 
obehilc,  which,  from  its  fize  or  fimdity,  efcaped  for  a  long  time  the 
rapacious  vanity  of  the  conquerors.  It  was  defigned  by  Conilantine 
to  adorn  his  new  city  *^  ;  and,  after  being  removed  by  his  order  from 
the  pedeftal  where  it  ftood  before  the  Temple  of  the  Siui  at  Helio- 
polis, was  floated  down  the  Nile  to  Alexandria.  The  death  of  Con- 
ilantine fufpendedthe  execution  of  his  purpofe,  and  this  obeliik  was 
deftined  by  his  fon  to  the  ancient  capital  of  the  empire.  A  veflel  of 
uncommon  ftrength  and  capacioufnefs  was  provided  to  convey  this 
enormous  Aveight  of  granite,  at  leaft  an  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  in 
length,  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile  to  thofe  of  the  Tyber.  The 
obelifk  of  Conftantius  was  landed  about  three  miles  from  the  citv, 

*'■  Hormifdas,  a  fugitive  prince  of  Perfia,  hieroglyphics.     Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  c.  60.     But 

obferved   to  tha  emperor,    that  if  he   made  it  f-'cms  probable,  that  before  the  uftful  in- 

fuch  a  horfe,  he  mull  think  of  preparing  a  \'ention  of  an  alphabet,  thefe  natural  or  ar- 

fimilar  liable  (the  Forum  of  Trajan).     Ano-  bitrary  figns  were  the  common  charadlers  of 

ther  faying  of  Hormifdas  is  recoided,   "  that  the  Egyptian  nation.     See  Warburton's  Di- 

"  one  thing  only  had  difphafed  him,  to  f  nd  vine  Legation  of  Mofes,    vol.  iii.  p.  6()  — 

"   that  men  died  at  Rome  as  well  as  elfe-  243. 

"  where."     If  we  adopt  this  reading  of  the         ^**    See  Plin.  Hift.  Natur.   !.  xxxvi.  c.  14, 

text  of  Ammianus  (f/ifplUuiJ/e  \η&.6Άά  o( ρία-  15• 

cuiffe),   we  may  confider  it  as  a  reproof  of        *'  Ammian.  Marcellin.   1.  xvii.  c.  4.     He 

Roman  vanity.     The  contrary  fenfe  would  gives  us  a  Greek  interpretation  of  the  hiero- 

be  that  of  a  mifanthrope.  glyphics,   and  his  commentator  Lindenbro- 

*'    When  Germanicus  vifited  the  ancient  gius    adds   a   Latin   infcription,    which,    in 

monuments   of  Thebes•,     the    eldelt   of  the  twenty  verfes  of  the  age  of  Conftantius,  con- 

priefts  explained  to  him  the  meaning  of  thefe  tain  a  iliort  hiftory  of  cJie  obeliik.. 

and 
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and  elevated,  by  the  efforts  of  art  and  labour,  in  the  great  Circus  of    ^  ^^  ^'• 

Rome    .  ' " ' 

The  departure  of  Conftantius  from  Rome  was   haftened  by  the   Tlie  Qua- 
alarming  intelligence  of  the  diilrels  and  danger  of  the  Illyrian  pro-    matian  war, 

vinces.     The  diftraitions  of  civil  war,  and  the  iiTeparable  lofs  which   "^"      ^^''' 

358>  359• 

the  Roman  legions  had  fuftained  in  the  battle  of  Murfa,  expofed 
thofe  countries,  almoft  without  defence,  to  the  light  cavalry  of  the 
Barbarians ;  and  particularly  to  the  inroads  of  the  Quadi,  a  fierce 
and  powerful  nation,  who  feem  to  have  exchanged  the  inftitutions 
of  Germany  for  the  arms  and  military  arts  of  their  Sarmatian  allies  *% 
The  garrifons  of  the  frontier  w-ere  infuiEcient  to  check  their  pro- 
grefs  ;  and  the  indolent  monarch  was  at  length  compelled  to  aifemble, 
from  the  extremities  of  his  dominions,  the  flower  of  the  Palatine 
troops,  to  take  the  field  in  perfon,  and  to  employ  a  whole  campaign, 
with  the  preceding  autumn  and  the  enfuing  fpring,  in  the  ferious  pro- 
fecution  of  the  war.  The  emperor  pafled  the  Danube  on  a  bridge 
of  boats,  cut  in  pieces  all  that  encountered  his  march,  penetrated 
into  the  heart  of  the  country  of  the  Quadi,  and  feverely  retaliated.  . 
the  calamities  which  they  had  inflidted  on  the  Roman  proΛάnce.  The 
difmayed  Barbarians  were  foon  reduced  to  fue  for  peace  :  they  offered 
the  reftitution  of  his  captive  fubjeils,  as  an  atonement  for  the  paft, 
and  the  nobleft  hoftages  as  a  pledge  of  their  future  condudt.  The 
generous  courtefy  which  was  fhewn  to  the  firft  among  their  chief- 
tains who  implored  the  clemency  of  Conftantius,  encouraged  the 
anore  timid,  or  the  more  obftinate,  to  imitate  their  example  ;  and 
the  Imperial  camp  was  crowded  with  the  princes  and  ambaifadors  of 
the  moft  diftant  tribes,  who  occupied  the  plains  of  the  Leffer  Poland, 

**  See  Donat•  Roma  Antiqua,  I.  iii.  c.  14,  ,  who  erefted  the  obcuik  of  Con.lantius  in  the 
1.  iv.  c.  12.  and  the  learned,  though  con-  fquare  before  the  patriarchal  church  of  St. 
fufed,  Didertation  of  Bargsus  on  Obelifks,     John  Lateran. 

inferted  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Gra;vius's  *'  The  events  of  this  Quadian  and  Sar- 
Roman  Antiquities,  p.  1897  — 1936.  This  matian  war  are  related  by  AmmianuSj  nvi. 
Diflertation  is  dedicated  to  pope  Sixtus  V.     io.    xvii,  12,  13,    xix.  ii-, 

U  2  and 
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CHAP,    and  who  miffht  have  deemed  themfclves  fccvire  behind  ihc  lofty  rklee 

YTY  JO 

'  ^  •  of  the  Carpathian- mountains.  AVhilc  Conilantius  gave  laws  to  tlie 
Barbarians  beyond  the  Danube,  he  diPcinguiihed  with  fpecious  com- 
paffion  the  Sarmatian  exiles,  who  had  been  expelled  from  their  native 
country  by  the  rebellion  of  their  flaves,  and  w^ho  formed  a  very  con- 
fiderable  acceffion  to  the  power  of  the  Quadi.  The  emperor,  cm- 
bracing  a  generous  but  artful  fyftem  of  policy,  releafed  the  Sarma- 
tians  from  the  bands  of  this  humiliating  dependence,  and  reftored 
them,  by  a  leparate  treaty,  to  the  dignity  of  a  nation  united  under 
the  government  of  a  king,  the  friend  and  ally  of  the  republic.  He 
declared  his  refolution  of  ailerting  the  juftice  of  their  caufc,  and  of 
fecuring  the  peace  of  the  provinces  by  the  extirpation,  or  at  leaft  the 
banilhment,  of  the  Limigantes,  whofe  manners  were  ftill  infeded 
with  the  vices  of  their  fervile  origin.  The  execution  of  this  defign 
was  attended  with  more  difficulty  than  glory.  The  tenitory  of  the 
Limigantes  was  proteited  againft  the  Romans  by  the  Danube,  againft 
the  hoftile  Barbarians  by  the  Teyfs.  The  marihy  lands  which  lay 
between  thofe  rivers,  and  were  often  covered  by  their  inundations, 
formed  an  intricate  wildernefs,  pervious  only  to  the  inhabitants,  who 
were  acquainted  with  its  fecret  paths  and  inacceffible  fortreifes.  On 
the  approach  of  Conftantius,  the  Limigantes  tried  the  efficacy  of 
prayers,  of  fraud,  and  of  arms ;  but  he  fternly  rejected  their  fup- 
plications,  defeated  their  rude  ftratagems,  and  repelled  with  ikill  and 
Srmnefs  the  eSbrts  of  their  irregular  valour.  One  of  their  mofc 
warlike  tribes,,  eftabliihed  in  a  fmall  ifland  towards  the  conflux  of 
the  Teyfs  and  the  Danube,  confented  to  pafs  the  river  with  the  in- 
tention of  farprifmg  the  emperor  during  the  fecurity  of  an  amicable 
conference.  They  foon  became  the  vidims  of  the  perfidy  which 
they  meditated.  Encompaffed  on  every  fide,  trampled  down  by  the 
cavalry,  flaughtered  by  the  fwords  of  the  legions,  they  difdained  to 
aik  for  mercy ;  and  vnxh.  an  undaunted  countenance  ftill  graiped  their 
3  •  weapons 
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weapons  in  the  agonies  of  death.  After  this  vidlory  a  confidcrable  ^  ^^  ^• 
body  of  Romans  was  landed  on  the  oppofite  banks  of  the  Danube ; 
the  Taifalse,  a  Gothic  tribe  engaged  in  the  fervice  of  the  empire, 
invaded  the  Limigantes  on  the  fide  of  the  Teyfs  ;  and  their  former 
mailers,  the  free  Sarmatians,  animated  by  hope  and  revenge,  pene- 
trated through  the  hilly  country  into  the  heart  of  their  ancient  poiTef- 
fions.  A  general  conflagration  revealed  the  huts  of  the  Barbarians, 
which  were  feated  in  the  depth  of  the  wildernefs ;  and  the  foldier 
fought  with  confidence  on  marlhy  ground,  which  it  was  dangerous  for 
him  to  tread.  In  this  extremity  the  braveil  of  the  Limigantes  were  re- 
folved  to  die  in  arms,  rather  than  to  yield  :  but  the  milder  fentiment, 
enforced  by  the  authority  of  their  elders,  at  length  prevailed ;  and 
the  fuppliant  crowd,  followed  by  their  wives  and  children,  repaired 
to  the  Imperial  camp,  to  learn  their  fate  from  the  mouth  of  the  con- 
queror. After  celebrating  his  own  clemency,  which  was  ftill  in- 
clined to  pardon  their  repeated  crimes,  and  to  fpare  the  remnant  of 
a  guilty  nation,  Conftantius  afligned  for  the  place  of  their  exile  a 
remote  country,  where  they  might  enjoy  a  fafe  and  honourable  re- 
pofe.  The  Limigantes  obeyed  with  reluftance ;  but  before  they 
could  reach,  at  leaft  before  they  could  occupy,  their  deftined  habita- 
tions, they  returned  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  exaggerating  the 
hardihips  of  their  fituation,  and  requeiling,  with  fervent  profef- 
fions  of  fidelity,  that  the  emperor  Λvould  grant  them  an  im- 
difturbed  fettlement  within  the  limits  of  the  Roman  provinces.  In- 
ilead  of  confulting  his  own  experience  of  their  incurable  perfidy, 
Conftantius  liftened  to  his  flatterers,  v;ho  vrere  ready  to  reprefent  the 
honour  and  advantage  of  accepting  a  colony  of  foldlers,  at  a  time 
when  it  was  much  eafier  to  obtain  the  pecuniary  contributions,  than 
the  military  fervice  of  the  fubjedls  of  the  empire.  The  Limigantes 
were  permitted  to  pafs  the  Danube  ;  and  the  emperor  gave  audience 
to  the  multitude  in  a  large  plain  near  the   modern  city  of  Buda. 

They 
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CHAP.     Thcv  rurrouuded  the  tribunal,  and  feerocd  to  hear  with  rcfpect  an 

ΧΓΧ. 
>,,     ^       I    oration  full  of  mildnefs  and  dignity ;    when  one  of  the  Barbarians, 

calling  his  Ihoc  into  the  air,  exclaimed  with  a  loud  voice,  Marha ! 
Marha  !  a  word  of  defiance,  Λvhich  was  received  as  the  fignal  of 
the  tumult.  They  rullied  Λvith  fury  to  feize  the  perfon  of  the  em- 
peror;  his  royal  throne  and  golden  couch  were  pillaged  by  thefe 
rude  hands;  but  the  faithful  defence  of  his  guards,  who  died  at  his 
feet,  allowed  him  a  moment  to  mount  a  fleet  horfe,  and  to  cfcapc 
from  the  confufion.  The  difgrace  which  had  been  incurred  by  a 
treacherous  furprife  w^as  foon  retrieved  by  the  numbers  and  difciplinc 
of  the  Romans ;  and  the  combat  was  only  terminated  by  the  cx- 
tinQion  of  the  name  and  nation  of  the  Limigantes.  The  free  Sar- 
matians  were  reinftated  in  the  poileffion  of  their  ancient  feats  ;  and 
although  Conilantius  diilrufted  the  levity  of  their  charafter,  he  en- 
tertained fome  hopes  that  a  fenfe  of  gratitude  might  influence  their 
future  conduct.  Ke  had  remarked  the  lofty  ftature  and  obfequious 
demeanour  of  Zizais,  one  of  the  noblcft  of  their  chiefs.  He  con- 
ferred on  him  the  title  of  King ;  and  Zizais  proved  that  he  was  not 
unworthy  to  reign,  by  a  fmcere  and  lafting  attachment  to  the  in- 
tereil  of  his  benefador,   Avho,   after  this  fplendid  fuccefs,    received 

the   name  of  Sarmaticus  from   the   acclamations   of   his  viftorious 

48 
army    . 

The  Perfisn         While  the  Roman  emperor  and  the  Perfian  monarch,  at  the  dif- 

negoclation,  1•      •  •     ,1. 

A.  D.  ,58.  tance  of  three  thoufand  miles,  defended  their  extreme  hmits  aganilt 
the  Barbarians  of  the  Danube  and  of  the  Oxus,  their  intermediate 
frontier  experienced  the  viciihtudes  of  a  languid  war,  and  a  preca- 
rious truce.  Two  of  the  caftern  miniflers  of  Conftantius,  the  Prae- 
torian praifed  Mufonian,  whofe  abilities  were  difgraced  by  the  want 

-*'  Genti  Sarmatarum  magno  decori  confi-  Conrtantius  himfelf,  he  expatiates  on  his 
dens  apud  eos  regem  dedit.  Aurelius  Vic-  own  exploits  with  much  vanity,  and  fome 
tor.     In  a  pompous  oiation  pronounced  by     truth. 

J  *of 
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®f  truth  and  integrity,  and  Caflkn  duke  of  Mefopotamia,  a  hardy    ^  ^^^^  ''• 

and  vetei-an  foldicr,    opened  a   fecret  negociation   with  the   Satrap 

Tamfapor  ■".     Thele  overtures  of  peace,  tranflated  into  the  fervile 

and  flattering  language  of  Alia,  were  tranfmitted  to  the  camp  of  the 

Great  King ;  who  refolved  to  lignify,  by  an  ambaflador,  the  terms 

which  he  Λvas  incUned  to  grant  to  the  fuppliant  Romans.     Narfes, 

whom  he  invefted  with  that  charafter,  was  honourably  received  in 

his  paiTage  through  Antioch  and  Conilantinople :    he  reached  Sir- 

mium  after  a  long  journey,  and,  at  his  firil  audience,  refpedlfully 

unfolded  the  filken  veil  which  covered  the  haughty  epiille  of  his 

fovereign.      Sapor,   King  of  Khigs,    and  Brother  of  the  Sun  and 

Moon  (fuch  were  the  lofty  titles  aifedled  by  Oriental  vanity),  ex- 

prefled  his  fatisfadlion  that  his  brother,  Conftantius  Csefar,  had  been 

taught  Avifdom   by  adverfity.       As   the   lawful  fucceflbr   of  Darius 

Hyftafpes,  Sapor  ailerted,  that  the  river  Strymon  in  Macedonia  was 

the  true  and  ancient  boundary  of  his  empire ;    declaring,  however, 

that  as  an  evidence  of  his  moderation,   he  would  content  himfelf 

with  the  provinces  of  Armenia  and  Mefopotamia,  which  had  been 

fraudulently  extorted  from  his  anceftors.     He  alleged,  that,  without 

the  reilitution  of  thefe  difputed  countries,  it  w^as  impoflible  to  efta- 

bliih  any  treaty  on  a  folid  and  permanent  bafis  5    and  he  arrogantly 

threatened,  that  if  his  ambaflador  returned  in  vain,  he  was  prepared 

to  take  the  held  in  the  fpring,  and  to  fupport  the  juflice  of  his  caufe 

by  the  ftrength  of  his  invincible  arms.     Narfes,  who  was  endowed 

vrith  the  mofl:  polite  and  amiable  manners,  endeavoured,  as  far  as 

v/as    confifi:ent    with    his    duty,    to    foften    the    harihnefs    of    the 

mefiage  ^°.      Beth  the  ftyle  and  fubfl:ance  Avere  maturely  weighed 

"'  Amniian.  x\i.  9.  jng.     Idatlus  and  Zonaras  mention  the  jour- 

^°    Ammianus    (xvii.    5.)    tranfcribes   the  ney  of  the  ambafTador ;  and  Peter  the  Patri- 

haughty  letter.     Their.iftius  (Orat.  iv.  p.  57.  cian  (in  Excerpt.  Legat.  p.  28.)  has  informed 

edit.  Petav.)  takes  notice  of  the  filk  cover-  us  of  his  conciliating  behaviour. 

in 
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C  Η  Λ  Γ.    [^y  ^i^Q  Imperial  council,   and  he  was  cUfmiiTed  with  the  following 

V -V— w»    anlwer :    "  Conftantius  had  a  right  to  difclaim  the  ofEcioufnefs  of 

"  liis  minifters,  who  had  adted  without  any  fpecific  orders  from 
"  the  throne  :  he  was  not,  however,  averfe  to  an  equal  and  ho- 
"  nourable  treaty ;  but  it  was  highly  indecent,  as  well  as  abfurd,  to 
"  propofe  to  the  fole  and  vidlorious  emperor  of  the  Roman  world, 
"  the  fame  conditions  of  peace  which  he  had  indignantly  reje£tcd  at 
"  the  time  when  his  power  was  contrailed  Avithin  the  narrow  limits 
"  of  the  Eaft  :  the  chance  of  arms  was  uncertain  ;  and  Sapor  ihould 
"  recoiled,  that  if  the  Romans  had  fometimes  been  vanquilhed  in 
"  battle,  they  had  almoft  always  been  fuccefsful  in  the  event  of  the 
"  war."  A  few  days  after  the  departure  of  Narfes,  three  ambaiTadors 
were  fent  to  the  court  of  Sapor,  who  was  already  returned  from  the 
Scj-'thian  expedition  to  his  ordinary  refidence  of  Ctefiphon.  A  count, 
a  notary,  and  a  fophift,  had  been  feledted  for  this  important  com- 
miflion ;  and  Conftantius,  Avho  was  fecretly  anxious  for  the  conclu- 
fion  of  the  peace,  entertained  fome  hopes  that  the  dignity  of  the 
firft  of  thefe  minifters,  the  dexterity  of  the  fecond,  and  the  rhetoric 
of  the  third  '',  would  perfuade  the  Perfian  monarch  to  abate  of  the 
rigour  of  his  demands.  But  the  progrefs  of  their  negociation  was 
oppofed  and  defeated  by  the  hoftile  arts  of  Antoninus  ^\  a  Roman 
fubjedt  of  Syria,  who  had  fled  from  oppreffion,  and  was  admitted 
into  the  councils  of  Sapor,  and  even  to  the  royal  table,  where,  ac- 
cording to  the  cuftom  of  the  Perfians,  the  moft  important  buiuiefs 

''  Amrr.ianus,  xvii.  5..  and  V;ilcfuis  ad  loc.  quence.      See  Tillemont,    Hift.  des  Empe-, 

The  fophift,  or  philofopher  (in  that  age  thefc  rciirs,  torn.  iv.  p.  828.  1132. 
words  were  almoft  iynonynious),  was  Euita-         ^-  Ammian.   xviii.    9,  6.   8.     The  decent 

thius  the  Cappadocian,  the  difciple  of  Jam-  and    refpefi:ful   behaviour  of  Antoninus   to- 

blichus,  and  the  friend  oi  St.  Bafil.     Euna-  wards  the  Roman  general  fets  him  in  a  very 

pius  (in  Vit.  ^defii,  p.  44 — 47.)  fondly  at-  interefting   light;     and    Aramianas    himfelf 

tributes  to  this  philofophic  ambafl'ador  the  fpeaks  of  the  traitor  with  fome  compaffion 

•2;iory  of  enchanting  the  Barbarian   king  by  and  efieem. 
iflir  perfua-five    charms   of  reafon   and   clo- 

was 
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was  frequently  dilcuffed  ".    The  dexterous  fugitive  promoted  his  in-    ^  ][  A  i\ 

tereft  by  the  fame  conduit  which  gratified  his  revenge.     He  incef-    • ^ ' 

fantly  urged  the  ambition  of  his  new  mailer,  to  embrace  the  fa\'Our- 
able  opportunity  when  the  braveft  of  the  Palatine  troops  were  em- 
ployed with  the  emperor  in  a  diftant  war  on  the  Danube.  He 
preifed  Sapor  to  iuA'-ade  the  exhaufted  and  defencelefs  provinces  of 
the  Eaft,  with  the  numerous  armies  of  Perfia,  now  fortified  by  the 
alliance  and  acceifion  of  the  fierceft  Barbarians.  The  ambaifadors  of 
Rome  retired  without  fuccefs,  and  a  fecond  embaffy,  of  a  ftill  more 
honourable  rank,  was  detained  in  ftrid  confinement,  and  threatened 
either  with  death  or  exile. 

The  military  hiilorian  '*,  who  was  himfelf  difpatched  to  obferve  invafton  of 
the  army  of  the  Perfians,  as  they  were  preparing  to  conftrudl  a  miabySapOr, 
bridge  of  boats  over  the  Tigris,  beheld  from  an  eminence  the  plain  ^•Ι^•359• 
of  AiTyria,  as  far  as  the  edge  of  the  horizon,  covered  with  men, 
with  horfes,  and  with  arms.  Sapor  appeared  in  the  front,  confpi- 
cuous  by  the  fplendor  of  his  purple.  On  his  left  hand,  the  place  of 
honour  among  the  Orientals,  Grumbates,  king  of  the  Chionites, 
difplayed  the  ftern  countenance  of  an  aged  and  renowned  warrior. 
The  monarch  had  referved  a  fimilar  place  on  his  right  hand  for  the 
king  of  the  Albanians,  who  led  his  independent  tribes  from  the 
Ihores  of  the  Cafpian.  The  fatraps  and  generals  were  diftributed 
according  to  their  feveral  ranks,  and  the  whole  army,  befides  the 
numerous  train  of  Oriental  luxury,  confifted  of  more  than  one 
hundred  thoufand  effeftive  men,  inured  to  fatigue,  and  felefted  from 
the  braveft  nations  of  Alia.  The  Roman  deferter,  who  in  fome 
meafure  guided  the  councils  of  Sapor,  had  prudently  advifed,  that, 

'■'  This  circumllance,  as  it  is  noticed  by  and  the  wines  of  Shiraz  have  triumphed  over 

Ammianus,  ferves  to  prove  the  veracity  of  the   law    of   Mahomer.     BrilTon    de   Regno 

Herodotus  (1.  i.  c.  133.),  and  the  permanency  Perf.  I.  ii.  p.  462  —  472.   and  Chardin,  Voy- 

of  the   Perfian   manners.     In  every  age   the  ages  en  Perfe,  torn.  iii.  p.  go. 

Perfians  have  been  addifted  to  intemperance,  ^*  Amniian.  1.  xviii.  6,  7,  8.  10. 

Vol.  II.  X  inftead 
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CHAP.  Inflead  of  wafting  the  lummer  in  tedious  and  difficult  fieges,  he 
ihould  march  diredly  to  the  Euphrates,  and  prefs  forwards  without 
dehiy  to  feize  the  feeble  and  wealthy  metropolis  of  Syria.  But  the 
Perfians  were  no  fooner  advanced  into  the  plains  of  Mefopotamia, 
than  they  diicovered  that  every  precaution  had  been  ufed  which 
could  retard  their  progrefs,  or  defeat  their  defign.  The  inhabitants) 
with  their  cattle,  were  fecured  in  places  of  ftrength,  the  green  forage 
throughout  the  country  was  fet  on  fire,  the  fords  of  the  river  were 
fortified  by  iharp  ftakes  ;  military  engines  were  planted  on  the  op- 
pofite  banks,  and  a  feafonable  fwell  of  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates 
deterred  the  Barbarians  from  attempting  the  ordinary  palllige  of  the 
bridge  of  Thapfacus.  Their  ikilful  guide,  changing  his  plan  of 
operations,  then  conduiTted  the  army  by  a  longer  circuit,  but  through 
a  fertile  territory,  towards  the  head  of  the  Euphrates,  where  the 
infant  river  is  reduced  to  a  ihallow  and  accefllble  ftream.  Sapor 
overlooked,  with  prudent  difdaln,  the  ftrength  of  Nifibis  ;  but  as  he 
pafled  under  the  walls  of  Amlda,  he  refolved  to  try  whether  the 
majefty  of  his  prefence  would  not  awe  the  garrifon  into  immediate 
fubmiffion.  The  facrilegious  infult  of  a  random  dart,  which  glanced, 
againft  the  royal  tiara,  convinced  him  of  his  error  ;  and  the  indig- 
nant monarch  liftened  with  impatience  to  the  advice  of  his 
miniftei^s,  who  conjured  him,  not  to  facrifice  the  fuccefs  of  his  am- 
bition to  the  gratification  of  his  refentment.  The  following  day 
Grumbates  advanced  towards  the  gates  with  a  feled:  body  of  troops, 
and  required  the  inftant  furrender  of  the  city,  as  the  only  atonement 
which  could  be  accepted  for  fuch  an  aCt  of  raflinefs  and  infolence. 
His  propofals  were  anfwered  by  a  general  difcharge,  and  his  only 
fon,  a  beautiful  and  valiant  youth,  was  pierced  through  the  heart  by 
ajaA^elin,  fliot  from  one  of  the  baliftx.  The  funeral  of  the  prince  of 
the  Chionites  was  celebrated  according  to  the  rites  of  his  country  ;  and 
the  grief  of  his  aged  father  was  alleviated  by  the  folemn  promife  of 

Sap or J 
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Sapor,  that  the  guilty  city  of  Amida  fliould  ferve  as  a  funeral  pile  to    CHAP. 

expiate  the  death,  and  to  perpetuate  the  memory,   of  his  fon.  < --.^ 

The  antlent  city  of  Amid  or  Amida  ",  which  fometimes  affumes  Siege  of 
the  provincial  appellation  of  Diarbekir '",  is  advantageoufly  fituate  in  '"""^' 
a  fertile  plain,  watered  by  the  natural  and  artificial  channels  of  the 
Tigris,  of  which  the  leaft  inconfiderable  ftream  bends  in  a  femicir- 
cular  form  round  the  eallern  part  of  the  city.  The  emperor  Con- 
ftantius  had  recently  conferred  on  Amida  the  honour  of  his  own 
name,  and  the  additional  fortifications  of  ftrong  walls  and  lofty 
towers.  It  was  provided  with  an  arfenal  of  military  engines,  and  the 
ordinaiy  garrifon  had  been  reinforced  to  the  amount  of  feven  le- 
gions, when  the  place  was  inverted  by  the  arms  of  Sapor  ",  His 
firft  and  moil  languine  hopes  depended  on  the  fuccefs  of  a  general 
aflault.  To  the  feveral  nations  which  followed  his  ftandard  their 
refpeftive  polls  were  afligned  ;  the  fouth  to  the  Verta?,  the  north  to 
the  Albanians,  the  eail  to  the  Chionites,  inflamed  with  grief  and  in- 
dignation ;  the  weft  to  the  Segeftans,  the  braveft  of  his  wamors,  who 
covered  their  front  with  a  formidable  line  of  Indian  elephants  ^'. 
The  Perfians,  on  every  fide,  fupported  their  efforts,  and  animated 

5'  For  the  defcription  of  Amida,  fee  d'Her-     1  —  9.).    vvho  afted  an  honourable  part  in  the 

belot,  Bib'iotheque  Orientale,  p.  108.     Hif-  defence,  and  efcaped  with  difficulty  wlien  the 

toire  deTimur  Bee,  par  Cherefeddin  Ali,  1.  iii.  city  was  ftormed  by  the  Perfians. 
0.41.     Ahmed   Arabfiades,    torn.  i.  p.  331.  '^  Of  thefe   four  nations,    the  Albanians 

c.  43.    Vo)a3:es  de  Tavernier,  torn.  i.  p.  301.  are  too  well  known  to  require  any  defcription. 

Voyages  d'Otter,   torn.  ii.  p.  273.  and  Voy-  The  Segeftans  inhabited   a  large   and   level 

ages  deNiebuhr,  torn.  ii.  p.  324 — 328.    The  country,  which  ftill  preferves  their  name,  to 

laft  of  thcfe  travellers,  a  learned  and  accu-  the  fouth  of  Khorafar.,   and  the  weft  of  Hin- 

rate  Dane,  has  given  a  plan  of  Amida,  which  doftan  (See   Geographia  Nubienfis,   p.    13^. 

illuftrates  the  operations  of  the  fiege.  and  d'Herbelot,   Bibliotheque  Orientale,  p. 

5^  Diarbekir,  which  is  ftiled  Amid,  or  Ka-  797•)•     Notwithftanding  the  boafted  vidory 

ra-Amid,  in  the  public  writings  of  the  Turks,  of  Bahram   (vol.  i.  p.  410,),  the   Segeftans, 

contains  above  16,000  houfes,  and  is  the  re-  above  fourfcore  years  afterwards,   appear  as 

fidence  of  a  paiha  with  three  tails.     The  epi-  an  independent  nation,  the  ally   of  Perfia. 

thet  of  Kara  is  derived  from  the  blacknefs  of  We  are  ignorant  of  the  fituation  of  the  Verta: 

the  ftone  which  compofe-  the  ftrong  and  an-  and  Chionites,  but  I  am   inclined  to  place 

cient  wall  of  Amida.  them  (at  leaft  the  latter)  towards  the  confines 

5'  The-operations  of  the  fiege  of  Amida  are  of  India  and  Scythia.     See  Ammian.  xvi.  9. 
very  minutely  defcribed  by  Ammianus  (xix. 

Κ  2  their 
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CHAP,    their  courage  ;  and  the   monarch  hlmlelf,  carelefs  of  his  rank  and 
XIX  ο    ' 

V— .-«---^  iafety,  diiphiyed  in  the  profecution  of  the  fiegc,  the  ardor  of  a  youth- 
ful foldier.  After  an  obftinate  combat  the  Barbarians  were  repuHed  ; 
they  inceflantly  returned  to  the  charge  ;  they  were  again  driven  back 
with  a  dreadftd  ilaughter,  and  two  rebel  legions  of  Gauls,  who  had 
been  banllhed  into  the  Eaft,  fignalized  their  undifciplined  courage  by 
a  nodurnal  fally  Into  the  heart  of  the  Perfian  camp.  In  one  of  the 
fierceft  of  thefe  repeated  aifaults,  Amida  was  betrayed  by  the  trea- 
chery of  a  defcrter,  who  indicated  to  the  Barbarians  a  fecret  and 
negledled  ftaircafe,  fcooped  out  of  the  rock  that  hangs  over  the  ftream 
of  the  Tigris.  Seventy  chofen  archers  of  the  royal  guard  afcended 
in  fdence  to  the  third  ftory  of  a  lofty  tower  which  commanded  the 
precipice  ;  they  elevated  on  high  the  Perfian  banner,  the  iignal  of 
confidence  to  the  affailants,  and  of  difmay  to  the  befieged ;  and  if 
this  devoted  band  could  have  maintained  their  poft  a  few  minutes 
longer,  the  redudlion  of  the  place  might  have  been  purchafed  by  the 
facrifice  of  their  lives.  After  Sapor  had  tried,  without  fuccefs,  the 
efficacy  of  force  and  of  ftratagem,  he  had  recourfe  to  the  flower  but 
more  certain  operations  of  a  regular  fiege,  in  the  condudl  of  which 
he  was  inilrudted  by  the  fkill  of  the  Roman  deferters.  The  trenches 
were  opened  at  a  convenient  diftance,  and  the  troops  deftined  for  that 
fervice  advanced  under  the  portable  cover  of  ftrong  hurdles,  to  fill 
up  the  ditch,  and  undermine  the  foundations  of  the  walls.  Wooden 
towers  were  at  the  fame  time  conftruded,  and  moved  forw^ards  on 
wheels,  till  the  foldiers,  who  were  provided  with  every  fpecies  of 
miffile  weapons,  could  engage  almoft  on  level  ground  with  the  troops 
who  defended  the  rampart.  Every  mode  of  refiftance  which  art 
could  fuggeft,  or  courage  could  execute,  was  employed  in  the  defence 
of  Amida,  and  the  works  of  Sapor  were  more  than  once  deftroyed 
by  the  fire  of  the  Romans.  But  the  refources  of  a  befieged 
city  may  be  exhaufted.      The  Perfians  repaired  their   lofles,    and 

puflied 
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piiilied  their  approaches;  a  large  breach  was  made  by  tlie  batteruig-    CHAP. 

λ1  A. 

ram,  and  the  ftrength  of  the  garrifon,  wafted  by  the  Iword  and  by    ' — ν ' 

dii'eafe,  yielded  to  the  fury  of  the  aifault.  The  foldiers,  the  citizens, 
their  wives,  their  children,  all"  who  had  not  time  to  efcape  through 
the  oppofite  gate,  were  involved  by  the  conquerors  in  a  promifcuous 
maffacre. 

But  the  ruin  of  Amida  was  the  iafety  of  the  Roman  provinces.    Of  Singara, 

&.-C. 

As  foon  as  the  firft  tranfports  of  victory  had  fubfided.  Sapor  was  at  A.  D.  360, 
leifure  to  refled,  that  to  chaftife  a  difobedient  city,  he  had  loft  the 
flower  of  his  troops,  and  the  moft  favourable  feafon  for  conqueft". 
Thirty  thoufand  of  his  veterans  had  £illen  under  the  walls  of  Amida, 
during  the  continuance  of  a  fiege  which  lafted  feventy-three  days  ; 
and  the  difappointed  monarch  returned  to  his  capital  with  affefted 
triumph  and  fecret  mortification.  It  is  more  than  probable,  that  the 
inconftancy  of  his  Barbarian  allies  was  tempted  to  relinquilli  a  war 
in  which  they  had  encountered  fuch  unexpedled  difficulties;  and  that 
the  aged  king  of  the  Chionites,  fatiated  with  revenge,  turned  away 
with  horror  from  a  fcene  of  adlion  where  he  had  been  deprived  of 
the  hope  of  his  family  and  nation.  The  ftrength  as  well  as  fpirit 
of  the  army  with  which  Sapor  took  the  field  in  the  enfuing  fpring, 
was  no  longer  equal  to  the  unbounded  views  of  his  ambition.  Inftead 
of  afpiring  to  the  conqueft  of  the  Eaft,  he  was  obliged  to  content 
himfelf  with  the  redudlion  of  two  fortified  cities  of  Mefopotamia, 

"  Ammianus  has  marked  ihe  chronology  phrates,  which  generally  happens  in  July  and 

of  this  year  by  three  figns,  which  do  not  per-  Auguft.     Plin.  Hill.  Nat.  v.  21.     Viaggi  di 

feftly  coincide  with  each  other,   or  with  the  Pietrodella  Valle,  torn.  i.  p.  696.     3.  When 

feries  of  the  hiftory.     1.  The  corn  was  ripe  Sapor  had  taken  Amida,  after  a  fiege  of  fe- 

when  Sapor  invaded   Mefopotamia;  "  Cum  venty-three  days,  the   autumn   was    far  ad- 

"  jam  ftipula  flavente  turgerent ;"  a  circum-  vanced.    "  Autumno  precipiti  hsdorumque 

ftance,    which,  in  the  latitude    of   Aleppo,  "  improbo  fidere  exorto."  To  reconcile  thefe 

would   naturally  refer  us   to   the    month  of  apparent  contradiftions,  we  muft  allow   for 

April  or  May.     See  Harmer's  Obfervations  fome  delay  in  the  Perfian  king,  fome  inaccu- 

on  Scripture,  vol.  i.  p.  41.  Shaw's  Travels,  racy  in  thehiftorian,  and  fomediforderin  th« 

p.  335.  edit.  4to.     2.  The  progrefs  of  Sapor  feafons. 
was  checked  by  the  overflowing  of  the  Eu- 

Singara 
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C  Η  Λ  !'.    SliTv:!^,!  and  Bezabde'":  the   one  fituate   in   the  midil   of  a  fandv 

« lL^,!l! — ■    defert,  the  other  in  a  fmall  pcniniula,  furrounded  almoil  on  every 

fide  by  the  deep  and  rapid  ftream  of  the  Tigris,  live  Roman 
legions,  of  the  diminutive  fize,  to  which  they  had  been  reduced  in 
the  age  of  Conftantine,  were  made  prifoners,  and  fent  into  remote 
captivity  on  the  extreme  conhncs  of  Perfia.  After  difmanthng  the 
walls  of  Singara,  the  conqueror  abandoned  that  folitary  and  fequef- 
tered  place  ;  but  he  carefully  reftored  the  fortifications  of  Bezabde, 
and  fixed  in  that  important  poft  a  garrifon  or  colony  of  veterans  ; 
amply  fupplied  with  every  means  of  defence,  and  animated  by  high 
fentiments  of  honour  and  fidelity.  Towards  the  clofe  of  the  cam- 
pai'-^n,  the  arms  of  Sapor  incurred  fome  difgrace  by  an  unfuccefsful 
enterprize  againft  Virtha,  or  Tecrit,  a  Rrong,  or,  as  it  \vas  univer- 
fally  efteemed  till  tlie  age  of  Tamerlane,  an  impregnable  fortrefs  of 
the  independent  Arabs'". 
Conduft  of         ^f  jie  defence  of  the  Eafl;  againfl  the  arms  of  Sapor,  required  and 

the  Romans. 

would  have  exercifed  the  abilities  of  the  mofi;  confummate  general ; 
and  it  feemed  fortunate  for  the  ftate,  that  it  was  the  adual  province 
of  the  brave  Urficinus,  who  alone  deferved  the  confidence  of  the 
foldiers  and  people.  In  the  hour  of  danger,  Urficinus'^'' was  removed 
from  his  ftation  by  the  intrigues  of  the  eunuchs ;  and  the  military 
command  of  the  Eaft  was  beftowed,  by  the  fame  influence,  on  Sabl- 
iiian,  a  wealthy  and  fubtle  veteran,  who  had  attained  the  infirmities, 
without  acquiring  the  experience,  of  age.  By  a  fecond  order,  which 
iffued  from  the  fam.e  jealous  and  inconftant  counfels,  Urficinus  was 

*"  The  account  of  thefe  fieges  is  given  by  livered  the  caravans   of  Bagdad  from  a  for- 

>^mmianus,  xx.  6,  7.  niiJable  gang  of  robbers. 

*'  For  the  identity  of  Virtha  and  Tecrit,  '^  Ammianus  (xviii.  ;,  6.   xix.  3.   xx.  2.) 

feed'Anville,  Geographie  Ancienne,  torn.  ii.  reprefcnts   the  merit  and  difgrace  of  Urfici- 

p    ΪΟΙ.   For  the  fiege  of  thatcaftle  by  Timur  η  us  with  that  faithful  attention  which  a  fol- 

Bec,  or  Tamerlane,  fee  Cherefeddin,  1.  iii.  c.  dier  owed    to  his  general.     Some  partiality 

5ί. '  The  Pcrfian  biographer  exaggerates  the  may  be  fufpeded,   yet  the  whole  account  is 

e'fit  and  difficulty  of  this  exploit,  which  de-  confiftent  and  probable. 

6  ^?a*^^ 
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again  dilpatched  to  the  frontier  of  Mefopotamia,  and  condemned  to 
fuftain  the  labours  of  a  war,  the  honours  of  which  had  been  tranf- 
ferrcd  to  his  unworthy  rival.  Sabinian  fixed  his  indolent  ftatlon 
under  the  walls  of  Edefla,  and  \vhile  he  amufed  himfelf  with  the 
idle  parade  of  military  exercife,  and  moved  to  the  found  of  flutes 
in  the  Pyrrhic  dance,  the  public  defence  was  abandoned  to  the  bold- 
nefs  and  diligence  of  the  former  general  of  the  Eaft.  But  whenever 
Urficinus  recommended  any  vigorous  plan  of  operations;  when  he 
propofed,  at  the  head  of  a  light  and  adlive  army,  to  wheel  round 
the  foot  of  the  mountains,  to  intercept  the  convoys  of  the  enemy,  to- 
harafs  the  wide  extent  of  the  Perfian  lines,  and  to  relieve  the 
diftrefs  of  Amida ;  the  timid  and  envious  commander  alleged, 
that  he  was  reftrained  by  his  pofitive  orders  from  endangering  the 
fafety  of  the  troops.  Amida  was  at  length  taken ;  its  braveft  de- 
fenders, who  had  efcaped  the  fword  of  the  Barbarians,  died  in  the 
Roman  camp  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner  ;  and  Urficinus  himfelf, 
after  fupporting  the  difgrace  of  a  partial  enquiry,  was  puniihed  for  the 
mifconduft  of  Sabinian  by  the  lofs  of  his  military  rank.  But  Con- 
ftantius  foon  experienced  the  truth  of  the  prediition  which  honeft 
indignation  had  extorted  from  his  injured  lieutenant,  that  as  long  as 
fuch  maxims  of  government  \vere  fuffered  to  prevail,  the  emperor 
himfelf  would  find  it  no  eafy  taik  to  defend  his  eaftern  dominions 
from  the  invafion  of  a  foreign  enemy.  When  he  had  fubdued  or 
pacified  the  Barbarians  of  the  Danube,  Conitantius  proceeded  by  flow- 
marches  into  the  Eafl: ;  and  after  he  had  wept  over  the  fmoking^ 
ruins  of  Amida,  he  formed,  with  a  powerful  army,  the  fiege  of  Bc- 
zabde.  The  walls  were  ihaken  by  the  reiterated  efforts  of  the  mofl; 
enormous  of  the  battering-rams ;  the  town  was  reduced  to  the  lail 
extremity  ;  but  it  was  fl:ill  defended  by  the  patient  and  intrepid  valour 
of  the  garrifon,  till  the  approach  of  the  r;iinv  feafon  obliged  the 
emperor  to  raife  the  fiege,  and  inglorloufly  to  retreat  into  his  v\'inter- 

quartcrs 
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C  Η  A  P.    quarters  at  Antloch  ".     The  pride  of  Conftantlus,  and  the  ingenuity 
'_  of  his  courtiers,  were  at  a  lofs  to  difcover  any  materials  for  panegyric 

in   the   events   of  the  Perfian  war ;  while  the  glory   of  his  coufin 
Julian,  to  whofe  military  command  he  had  entrufted  the  provinces 
of  Gaul,  was  proclaimed  to  the  world  in  the  fimple  and  concife  nar- 
rative of  his  exploits. 
Invafion  of  ^'"^  ^he  blind  fury  of  civil  difcord,  Conftantius  had  abandoned  to 

Gaul  by  the     ([^q  Barbarians  of  Germany  the  countries  of  Gaul,  which  ftill  ac- 

Germans. 

knowledged  the  authority  of  his  rival.  A  numerous  Iwarm  ot 
Franks  and  Alemanni  were  invited  to  crofs  the  Rhine  by  preients 
and  promifes,  by  the  hopes  of  fpoil,  and  by  a  perpetual  grant  of  all 

'  the  territories  Λvhich  they  ihould  be  able  to  fubdue'\  But  the 
emperor,  who  for  a  temporary  fervice  had  thus  imprudently  pro- 
voked the  rapacious  fpirit  of  the  Barbarians,  foon  difcovered  and 
lamented  the  difficulty  of  difmiffing  thefe  formidable  allies,  after  they 

'  had  tailed  the  richnefs  of  the  Roman  foil.  Regardlefs  of  the  nice 
diftinction  of  loyalty  and  rebellion,  thefe  undifciplined  robbers 
treated  as  their  natural  enemies  all  the  fubjeds  of  the  empire,  who 
poiTeiTed  any  property  which  they  were  defirous  of  acquiring.  Forty- 
five  flouriihing  cities,  Tongres,  Cologne,  Treves,  Worms,  Spires, 
Strafburgh,  &c.  befides  a  far  greater  number  of  towns  and  villages, 
were  pillaged,  and  for  the  moft  part  reduced  to  aihes.  The  Bar- 
barians of  Germany,  flill  faithful  to  the  maxims  of  their  ancef- 
tors,  abhorred  the  confinement  of  walls,  to  which  they  applied  the 
odious  names  of  prifons  and  fepulchres  ;  and  fixing  their  independ- 
ent habitations  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  the  Rhine,  the  Mofelle,    and 

*i  Ammian.  xx.  ii.   Omiflb  vano  incepto,  perceived.    I  expeilcd  fome  additional  light 

hiematurus  Antiochiae  redit  in  Syriam  xrum-  from  the  recent  labours  of  the  learned  Er- 

nofam,  perpcflus  et  ulccrum  fed  et  atrocia,  neftus  (Lipfix,  1773). 

diuque  deflenda.     It  is //6/«  that  Janies  Gro-         *■*  The  ravages  of  the  Germans,  and  the 

novius    ha•;    reftored    an    obfcure    paifage  ;  diftrefs  of  Gaul,  may  be  collected  from  Julian 

and    he    thinks    that    this    correflion  alone  himfelf.     Orat.  ad  S.  P.  Q^  Athen.  p.  277. 

would  have  deferved  a   new  edition    of  his  Ammian.  xv.    11.    Libanius,  Orat.  x.    Zoil- 

author ;    whofe   fenfe  may  now   be   darkly  mus,  1.  iii.  p.  14D.    Sozomen,  1,  iii.  c.  i. 

2  the 
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the  Meuie,  they  fecured  themfelves  againf!;  the  danger  of  a  furpriie,    C  Η  A  v. 

by  a  rude  and  hafty  fortification  of  large  trees,  which  were  felled    ' ^ — — ' 

and  thrown  acrofs  the  roads.  The  Alemanni  were  eftablifhed  in  the 
modern  countries  of  Alface  and  Lorraine ;  the  Franks  occupied  the 
ifland  of  the  Batavians,  together  with  an  extenfive  diftridt  of  Bra- 
bant, which  was  then  known  by  the  appellation  of  Toxandria  ^\ 
and  may  deferve  to  be  confidered  as  the  original  feat  of  their 
Gallic  monarchy'*.  From  the  fources,  to  the  mouth,  of  the  Rhine, 
the  conquefts  of  the  Germans  extended  above  forty  miles  to  the 
weft  of  that  river,  over  a  country  peopled  by  colonies  of  their  own 
name  and  nation  ;  and  the  fcene  of  their  devaftations  was  three  times 
more  extenfive  than  that  of  their  conquefts.  At  a  ftill  gi-eater  dif- 
tance  the  open  towns  of  Gaul  were  deferted,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  fortified  cities,  who  trufted  to  their  ftrength  and  vigilance, 
were  obliged  to  content  themfelves  with  fuch  fupplies  of  corn  as 
they  could  raife  on  the  vacant  laud  within  the  inclofure  of  their 
walls.  The  diminilhed  legions,  deftitute  of  pay  and  provifions,  of 
arms  and  difcipline,  trembled  at  the  approach,  and  even  at  the  name, 
of  the  Barbarians. 

Under  thefe  melancholy  circumftances,  an  unexperienced   youth   Cor.duil  of 

Julian. 

was  appomted  to  lave  and  to  govern  the  provmces  of  Gaul,  or  rather, 
as  he  expreifes  it  himfelf,  to  exhibit  the  vain  image  of  Imperial 
greatnefs.     The  retired  fcholaftic  education  of  Julian,  in  which  he 

''Ammianus  (xvi.  8.).  This  name  feems  ing  and  good  fenfe  by  M.  Biet,  who  has 

to  be  derived  from  the  Toxandri  of  Pliny,  and  proved,   by  a  chain    of  evidence,    their  un- 

very  frequently  occurs  in  the  hiftories  of  the  interrupted  pofleflion  of  Toxandria  one  hun- 

middle   age.     Toxandria  was  a    country  of  dred  and  thirty   yenrs   before    the    acceilion 

'  woods  and  morafles,  which  extended  from  the  of  Clovis.     The  Diilertation  of  M.  Biet  was 

neighbourhood  of  Tongres  to  the  conflux  of  crowned  by  the  Academy  of  SoiiTons,   in  the 

ihe  Vahal  and  the  Rhine.    See  \''alefius.  No-  year  1736,  and  feems  to  have  been  juilly  pre- 

tit.  Galliar.  p.  558.  ferred  to  the  difcourfe  of  his  more  celebrated 

**  The   paradox   of  P.   Daniel,    that  the  competitor,  the  Abbe  le  Ba;uf,  an  antiqua. 

Franks  never  obtained  any  permanent  fettle-  rian,  whofe   name  was  happily  expreffive   of        ' 

ment  on  this  fide  of  the   Rhine  before  the  his  talents. 
time  of  Clovis,  is  refuted  with  much  learn- 

Vol.  II.  Υ  had 
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C  Η  Λ  P.    ii;ij  been  more  converfant  with  books  than  with  arms,  with  the  dead 

XIX.  r  Λ   ■ 

' , '    than  with  tlie  living,  left  him  in  profound  ignorance  of  the  pradbical 

arts  of  M'ar  and  government ;  and  when  he  awkwardly  repeated 
feme  military  exercife  which  it  was  neceflliry  for  him  to  learn,  he 
exclaimed  with  a  figh,  "  Ο  Plato,  Plato,  what  a  taik  for  a  philofo- 
"  pher  !"  Yet  even  this  fpeculative  philofophy,  which  men  of 
bufmefs  are  too  apt  to  defpife,  had  filled  the  mind  of  Julian  with 
the  nobleft  precepts,  and  the  moil  iliining  examples ;  had  animated 
him  with  the  love  of  virtue,  the  defire  of  fame,  and  the  contempt  of 
death.  The  habits  of  temperance  recommended  in  the  fchools,  are 
flill  more  eflential  in  the  fevere  difcipline  of  a  camp.  The  fnnple 
wants  of  nature  regulated  the  meafure  of  his  food  and  fleep.  Re- 
jeding  with  difdain  the  delicacies  provided  for  his  table,  he  fatisfied 
his  appetite  with  the  coarfe  and  common  fiire  which  was  allotted  to 
the  meaneft  foldiers.  During  the  rigour  of  a  Gallic  winter,  he  never 
fuffered  a  fire  in  his  bed-chamber ;  and  after  a  fliort  and  interrupted 
flumber,  he  frequently  rofe  in  the  middle  of  the  night  from  a  carpet 
fpread  on  the  floor,  to  difpatch  any  urgent  bufmefs,  to  vifit  his  rounds-, 
or  to  ileal  a  few  moments  for  the  profecution  of  bis  favourite  flu- 
dies  ^\  The  precepts  of  eloquence,  which  he  had  hitherto  pra£lifed 
on  fancied  topics  of  declamation,  were  more  ufefully  applied  to 
excite  or  to  aiTuage  the  prvffions  of  an  armed  multitude:  and  although 
Julian,  from  his  early  habits  of  converfation  and  literature,  was 
more  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  beauties  of  the  Greek  language,, 
he  had  attained  a  competent  knowledg-e  of  the  Latin  tongue  '^  Since 
Julian  was  not  originally  defigned  for  the  charader  of  a  legiflator, 

''  The  private  life  of  Julian  in  Gaul,  and  **  Adcrat  Latine   qiionue   diiTerenti   fuffi- 

the  fevere  difcipline  which  he  embraced,  are  ciens  fenno.     Ammianus,  xvi.  5.     But   Ju- 

difplayed  by  Ammianus  (xvi.  5.),  who  pro-  lian,   educated  in  the  fchools  of  Greece,  al- 

feiles  to  praife,  and  by  Julian  himfelf,  who  ways  confidered  the  language  of  the  Romans 

afFefts  to  ridicule    (Mifopogon,  p.  340.),  a  as  a  foreign  and  popular  dialcft,  v.iiich  he: 

condufl,  which,  in  a  prince  of  the  houfe  of  might  ufe  on  neceifary  occafions. 
Conilantine,   might  juftly  excite  the  furprife 
of  mankind. 

4  at 
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or  a  judge,  it  Is  probable  that  the  civil  jurifprudence  of  the  Romans  ^  ^^  ^• 
had  not  engaged  any  confiderable  ihare  of  his  attention  :  but  he  ' — — v— — » 
derived  from  his  phuofophic  ftudies  an  inflexible  regard  for  juilice, 
tempered  by  a  difpofition  to  clemency ;  the  knowledge  of  the  general 
principles  of  equity  and  evidence,  and  the  faculty  of  patiently  invef- 
tigating  the  moft  intricate  and  tedious  queilions  which  could  be  pro- 
pofed  for  his  difcuffion.  The  meafures  of  policy,  and  the  operations 
of  war,  muft  fubmit  to  the  various  accidents  of  circumftance  and 
charadler,  and  the  unpradifed  ftudent  will  often  be  perplexed  in  the 
application  of  the  moft  perfeit  theory.  But  in  the  acquiiition  of 
this  important  fcience,  Julian  Avas  aflifted  by  the  adlive  vigour  of 
his  own  genius,  as  well  as  by  the  wifdom  and  experience  of  Salluft, 
an  officer  of  rank,  who  foon  ^conceived  a  fmcere  attachment  for  a 
prince  fo  worthy  of  his  friendiliip  ;  and  whofe  incorruptible  inte- 
grity was  adorned  by  the  talent  of  infinuating  the  hariheft  truths, 
without  wounding  the  delicacy  of  a  royal  ear  ^'. 

Immediately  after  Julian  had   received   the   purple   at  Milan,  he   Hisfiracam» 

was  fent   into  Gaul,  with  a  feeble  retinue  of  three  hundred    and   Gaul, 

A.  D.  356. 
fixty  foldiers.     At  Vienna,  where  he  paiTcd  a  painful  and  anxious 

winter,  in  the  hands  of  thofe  miniilers  to  whom   Conftantius  had 

entrufted  the  diredion  of  his  conduft,  the  Ccefar  was  informed  of 

the  fiege  and  deliverance  of  Autun.     That  large  and  antient  city, 

proteded  only  by   a  ruined   wall  and    pufillanimous  garrifon,   was 

faved  by  the  generous  refolution  of  a  few  veterans,  who   rcfumed 

their  arms  for  the   defence  of  their  country.     In  his  march   from 

Autun,  through  the  heart  of  the  Gallic  provinces,  Julian  embraced 

with  ardour  the  earlieft  opportunity  of  fignalizing  his  courage.     At 

*'  We  are  ignorant  of  the  aftual'office  of  dantic  difcourfe  (p.  240  —  252),  in  which  Ju- 

this  excellent  minifter,  whom  Julian  after-  lian  deplores  the  lofs  of  fo  valuable  a  friend; 

wards  created  pr.xfeft  of  Gaul.     Salluil  was  to  whom  he  acknowledges  himfelf  indebted 

fpeedily  recalled  by  the  jealoufy  of  the  empc-  for  his  reputation.     See  La  Blcterie,  Pr.  face 

ror;  and  we  may  ftill  read  a  fenfible  but  pe-  a  la  Vie  de  Jovien,  ρ   io. 

y  2  the 
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CHAP,     tije  iiead  of  a  fmall  body  of  archers,  and  heavy  cavalry,  he  preferred 
the  ihorter  but  the  more  dangerous  of  two  roads ;  and  fometimes  elud- 
ing, and  fometimes  refifting,  the  attacks  of  the  Barbarians,  who  were 
mafters  of  the  field,  he  arrived  with  honour  and  fafety  at  the  camp 
near  Rheims,   where  the  Roman  troops  had  been  ordered  to  afl'em- 
ble.     The  afpedt  of  their  young  prince  revived  the  drooping  fpirit 
of  the  foldiers,  and  they  m.arched   from  Rheims   in   fearch  of  the 
enemy,  with  a  confidence  which  had  almoft  proved  iixtal  to  them. 
The  Alemanni,  familiarized  to  the   knowledge  of  the  country,  fe- 
cretly  coUedted  their  fcattered  forces,  and  feizing  the  opportunity  of 
a  dark  and  rainy  day,  poured  with  unexpefted  fury  on  the  rear- 
guard of    the   Romans.     Before  the    inevitable   diforder    could  be 
remedied,  two  legions  were  deftroyed ;  and  Julian  was  taught  by 
experience,  that  caution  and  vigilance  are  the  moft  important  lefibns 
of  the  art   of  war.     In  a   fecond   and   more  fuccefsful   adlion,    he 
recovered  and  eflabliihed  his  military  fame ;  but  as  the  agility  of  the 
Barbarians   faved   them  from   the   purfuit,  his  viilory  was   neither 
bloody  nor  decifive.     He  advanced,  however,  to  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  furveyed  the  ruins  of  Cologne,  convinced  himfelf  of  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  war,  and  retreated  on  the  approach  of  wixiter,  dil- 
contented  with  the  court,  with  his  army,  and  with  his  own  fuccefs'°. 
The  power  of  the  enemy  vv^as  yet  unbroken  ;  and  the  Cxfar  had  no 
fooner  feparatcd  his  troops,  and  fixed  his  own  quarters  at  Sens,  in 
the  centre  of  Gaul,  than  he  was  flirrounded  and  befieged  by  a  nu- 
merous hoft  of  Germans.     Reduced  in  this  extremity  to  the  refources 
of  his  own  mind,  he  difplayed  a  prudent   intrepidity  which  com- 
penfated  for  all  the  deficiencies  of  the  place  and  garrifon ;  and  the 
Barbarians,  at  the  end  of  thirty  days,,  were  obliged  to  retire  with 
difappointcd  rage. 

'"  Ammianus   (xvi.   2.   3.)  appears  much     fairly  owns    that  he   did   nothing  of  confe- 
better  fatisfied  with   the  fuccefs  of  this  firft     quence,  and  that  he  fled  before  the  enemy, 
campaign  than    Julian    himfelf;    who  very 
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The  confcious  pride  of  Julian,  Avho  was  indebted  only  to  his  C  Η  A  p. 
fword  for  this  fignal  deliverance,  was  embittered  by  the  refleftion,  '-;— ^— — J 
that  he  was  abandoned,  betrayed,  and  perhaps  devoted  to  deftruilionj  campaign, 
by  thofe  who  were  bound  to  aflift  him  by  every  tie  of  honour  and 
fidelity.  Marcellus,  mailer-general  of  the  cavalry  in  Gaul,  inter- 
preting too  ftridlly  the  jealous  orders  of  the  court,  beheld  with  fupine 
indifference  the  diftrefs  of  Julian,  and  had  rellrained  the  troops  under 
his  command  from  marching  to  the  relief  of  Sens.  If  the  Csefar 
had  diffembled  in  filence  fo  dangerous  an  infult,  his  perfon  and 
authority  would  have  been  expofed  to  the  contempt  of  the  world  ; 
and  if  an  adlion  fo  criminal  had  been  fuffered  to  pafs  with  impunity, 
the  emperor  would  have  confirmed  the  fufpicions,  which  received 
a  very  fpecious  colour  from  his  pail  conduit  towards  the  princes  of 
the  Flavian  family.  Marcellus  was  recalled,  and  gently  difmiffed 
from  his  office ".  In  his  room  Severus  was  appointed  general  of 
the  cavalry;  an  experienced  foldier,  of  approved  courage  and  fide- 
lity, who  could  advife  with  refpe^,  and  execute  with  zeal ;  and 
who  fubmitted,  without  relu£tance,  to  the  fupreme  command  which 
Julian,  by  the  intereil  of  his  patronefs  Eufebia,  at  length  obtained 
over  the  armies  of  Gaul  '\  A  very  judicious  plan  of  operations  was 
adopted  for  the  approaching  campaign.  Julian  himfelf,  at  the  head 
of  the  remains  of  the  veteran  bands,  and  of  fome  new  levies  Avhich 
he  had  been  permitted  to  form,  boldly  penetrated  into  the  centre  of 
the  German  cantonments,  and  carefully  re-eftabliihed  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Saverne,  in  an  advantageous  port,  which  would  either  check 
the  incurfions,  or  intercept  the  retreat,  of  the  enemy.     At  the  fame 

•  "  Ammian.  xvi.  7.  Libanius  fpeaks  rather         '*  Severus,  non  difcors,  non  arrogans,  fed 

more  advantageoufly  of  the  military  talents  longa  militia;  frugalitate  compertus ;  et  eum 

of  Marcellus,  Orat.  x.  p.  272.    And  Julian  redla  pr,xeuntem  fecuturus,   ut  duftorem  rao- 

infinuates,  that  he  would  not  have  been  fo  rigerus  miles.    Ammian.  xvi.  11.      Zofimusj,- 

eafily  recalled,   unlefs   he  had   given    other  1.  iii.  p.  140. 
reafons  of  oiFence  to  the  court,  p.  278. 

time 
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^  ^^  ^-  tune  Barbatio,  general  of  the  inflmtry,  advanced  from  Milan  with 
«— — V '  an  army  of  thirty  thoiifand  men,  and  paffing  the  mountains,  pre- 
pared to  throw  a  bridge  over  the  Rhine,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bafil.  It  was  rcafonable  to  expedl  that  the  Alemanni,  prefl'cd  on 
either  fide  by  the"  Roman  arms,  would  foon  be  forced  to  evacuate  the 
provinces  of  Gaul,  and  to  haften  to  the  defence  of  their  native 
country.  But  the  hopes  of  the  campaign  were  defeated  by  the 
incapacity,  or  the  envy,  or  the  fecret  inftrudlions,  of  Barbatio  ;  who 
aded  as  if  he  had  been  the  enemy  of  the  Csefar,  and  the  fecret  ally 
of  the  Barbarians.  The  negligence  with  which  he  permitted  a  troop 
of  pillagers  freely  to  pafs,  and  to  return  almoft  before  the  gates  of 
his  camp,  may  be  imputed  to  his  want  of  abilities ;  but  the  treafon- 
able  aft  of  burning  a  number  of  boats,  and  a  fuperfluous  ftock  of 
provifions,  which  would  have  been  of  the  moft  eflential  fervice  to 
the  army  of  Gaul,  was  an  evidence  of  his  hoftile  and  criminal  in- 
tentions. The  Germans  defpifed  an  enemy  who  appeared  deftitute 
either  of  power  or  of  inclination  to  offend  them  ;  and  the  ignomi- 
nious retreat  of  Barbatio  deprived  Julian  of  the  expedled  fupport ; 
and  left  him  to  extricate  himfelf  from  a  hazardous  fituation,  where 
he  could  neither  remain  with  fafety,  nor  retire  with  honour  ", 
Battle  of  As  foon  as  they  Λvere  delivered  from  the  feai's  of  invafion,  the 

A*.D.35;,'      Alemanni  prepared  to  chaftife  the  Roman  youth,  who  prefumed  to 
"^"  '  difpute  the  poffelTion  of  that  country,  which  they  claimed   as  their 

own  by  the  right  of  conqueft  and  of  treaties.  They  employed  three 
days,  and  as  many  nights,  in  tranfporting  over  the  Rhine  their 
military  powei-s.  The  fierce  Chnodomar,  fhaking  the  ponderous 
.javelin,  which  he  had  vidorioufiy  wielded  againft  the  brother  of 
Magnentius,  led  the  van  of  the  Barbarians,  and  moderated  by  his 

"  On  the  deHgn  and  failure  of  the  co-operation  between  Julian  and  Barbatio,  fee  Ammla- 
.nus  (xvi.  U.),  and  Libanius,  Orat.  x.  p.  273. 

experience 
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experience  the  martial   ardour  which  his  example  infpired  '*.     He    CHAP. 


was  followed   by  fix  other   kings,  by  ten  princes  of  regal  extrac- 
tion,   by  a   long  train  of  high-fpirited   nobles,    and  by  thirty-five, 
thoufand   of  the  braveft  warriors  of  the  tribes  of  Germany.      The 
confidence   derived   from  the  view  of  their  own  ftrength,  was  en- 
ci-eafed  by  the  intelligence  v^rhich  they  received  from  a  deferter,  that 
the  Cxfar,  with  a  feeble  army  of  thirteen  thoufand  men,  occupied  a 
port  about  one  and   twenty   miles  from   their   camp  of  Straiburgh. 
With  this  inadequate  force,  Julian  refolved  to  feek  and  to  encounter 
the  Barbarian  hoft ;   and  the  chance  of  a  general  adtion  was  preferred 
to  the  tedious   and   uncertain  operation  of  feparately  engaging  the 
difperfed  parties  of  the  Alemanni.     The  Romans  marched  in  clofe 
order,  and  in  two  colum.ns,   the  cavalry  on  the  right,   the   infantry 
on  the  left  j  and  the  day  was  fo   far  fpent  when  they  appeared  in 
fight  of  the  enemy,   that  Julian  was  deiirous  of  deferring  the  battle 
till  the   next  morning,  and  of  allowing  his  troops  to   recruit  their 
exhaufted  ftrength  by  the  neceflary  refreihments  of  fieep  and  food. 
Yielding,  however,  with  fome  reludtance,  to.  the  clamours  of  the  fol- 
diers,  and  even  to  the  opinion  of  his  council,  he  exhorted  them  to 
juftify  by  their  valour  the  eager  impatience,  which,  in  cafe  of  a  de- 
feat, would  be  univerfally  branded  with  the  epithets  of  rafhnefs  and 
prefumption.     The  trumpets  founded,  tlie  military  fhout  was  heard 
through  the  field,   and  the  two  armies  rufhed  Avith  equal  fury  to  the 
charge.     The   C:cfar,    who   conducted    in    perfon   his   right  wing,, 
depended  on  the  dexterity  of  his  archers,  and  the  weight  of  his  cui- 
rafliers.     But  his  ranks  were  inilantly  broken  by  an  irregular  mixture 
of  light-horfe  and  of  light-infantry,  and  he  had   the  mortification 

'*  Am,mianus  (::vi.  i:.}  defcribcs,  with  his  in  jaculum  formidandajvaftitatis.arinorumque  ■ 

inflated  eloquence,  the  figure  and  charailer  nitore  confpicuus :  an  tea  ftrenuus  et  miles,  et 

ef  Chnodomar.     Audax  et  fidens  ingentiro-  utilis  pneter  cxteros  duflor.  .  .  .  Decentium: 

bore  lacertorum,  ubi  ardor  prcslii  fperabatur  Csfarem  fuperavit  requo  marte  conn-reiius. . 
icimanis,  εψιο  fpuraantc,  fabliiaior,  ercftus 
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CHAP,    of  beholding   the  flight   of  fix  hundred  of  his  moil  renowned  cui- 

^— ,^ '    rafliers".     The  fugitives  were   flopped   and  rallied  by  the  prefence 

and  authority  of  Julian,  who,  carelefs  of  his  own  fafety,  threw  him- 
felf  before  them,  and  urging  every  motive  of  ihame  and  honour»  led 
them  back  againft  the  viilorious  enemy.     The  conflidt  between  the 
two  lines  of  infantry  was  obftinatc  and  bloody.     The  Germans  pof- 
feiTed  the   fuperiority  of  ftrength  and  ftature,   the  Romans  that  of 
difcipline  and  temper ;  and  as  the  Barbarians,  who  ferved  under  the 
ftandard  of  the  empire,  united   the   refpedive   advantages   of  both 
parties,  their  ftrenuous  efforts,  guided  by  a  ikilful  leader,  at  length 
determined  the  event  of  the  day.     The  Romans  loft  four  tribunes, 
and  two  hundred  and  forty-three  foldiers,   in  this  memorable  battle 
of  Strafburgh,  fo  glorious  to   the   Caefar  '\  and   fo   falutary  to  the 
afflided  provinces  of  Gaul.    Six  thoufand  of  the  Alemanni  were  flain 
in  the   field,   without   including  thofe  who  were   drowned   in  the 
Rhine,  or  transfixed  with  darts  whilft  they  attempted  to  fwim  acrofs 
the  river  ".     Chnodomar  himfelf  was  furrounded  and  taken  prifoner> 
with  three  of  his  brave  companions,   who  had  devoted  themfelves 
to  follow  in  life  or  death  the  fate  of  their  chieftain.     Julian  received 
him  with  military  pomp  in  the  council  of  his  officers ;  and  expreffing 
a  generous  pity  for  the  fallen  ftate,  diifembled  his  inward  contempt 

'*  After  the  battle,  Julian  ventured  to  re-  "  Ammianus,  xvi.  12.  Libanius  adds  2000 

vive  the  rigour  of  antient  difcipline,  by  ex-  more  to  the  number   of  the   /lain  (Orat.  x. 

pofing  thefe  fugitives  in  female  apparel  to  the  p.  274.).     But  thefe  trifling  differences  dif- 

derifion  of  the  whole    camp.     In    the    next  appear  before  the  60,000  Barbarians,  whom 

campaign,  ihefe  troops  nobly  retrieved  their  Zofimus  has  facrificed  to  the  glory  of  his  hero 

honour.     Zofimus,  1.  iii.  p.  142.  (1.  iii.  p.  141).    We  might  attribute  this  ex- 

'*  Julian  himfelf  (ad  S.  P.  Q^  Athen.  p.  travagant  number  to  the  careleifnefs  of  tran- 

279•)  fpeaks  of  the  battle  of  Stralburgh  with  fcribers,  if  this  credulous  or  partial  hiflorian 

the   modelty  of  confcious  merit;  ίμ,χχίσαίΛΥ,ι/  had  not  fwelled  the  army  of  35,000  Alemanni 

nx  αχλίας,  ισ-ως  χκι  ας   νμχς   a^ixsTo   -/ι  ToiaDTi)  to  an  innumerable  multitude  of  barbarians, 

«,χχ»).     Zofimus  compares  it  with  the  viftory  ιτλ/,θος  avinvv  βαζζα,ξω».     It  is  our  own  fault  if 

of  Alexander  over  Darius ;  and  yet  we  are  this  detedlion  does  not  infpire  us  with  proper 

at  a  lofs  to  difcover  any  of  thofe  ftrokes  of  dillruft  on  fimilar  occafions. 
military   genius   which  fix   the   attention   of 
ages  on  the  conduit  and  fuccefs  of  a  fingle  day. 
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for  the  abjeft  humiliation  of  his  captive.     Inilead  of  exhibiting  the    ^  HA  P. 

vanquilhed  king  of  the  Alemanni,  as  a  grateful  fpedacle  to  the  cities    < v- — » 

of  Gaul,  he  refpedtfully  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  emperor  this  fplendid 
trophy  of  his  viftory.  Chnodomar  experienced  an  honourable 
treatment :  but  the  impatient  Barbarian  could  not  long  furvive  his 
defeat,  his  confinement,  and  his  exile  '\ 

After  Julian  had   repulfed   the  Alemanni  from  the  provinces  of  Julian  fub- 
the  Upper  Rhine,  he  turned  his  arms  againft  the  Franks,  who  were   Franks 
ieated  nearer  to  the  ocean  on  the   confines  of  Gaul  and  Germany;      '       ^^^' 
and  who,  from  their   numbers,  and   ftill  more   from  their  intrepid 
valour,  had  ever   been  efteemed  the  moil  formidable  of  the  Barba- 
rians ■'.     Although  they  were  ftrongly  aftuated  by  the   allurements 
of  rapine,  they  profeiTed  a  difinterefted   love  of  war ;  which  they 
confidered  as   the   fupreme   honour  and  felicity  of  human  nature; 
and  their  minds  and  bodies  were  ib  completely  hardened  by  perpe- 
tual adion,  that,  according  to  the  lively  expreffion  of  an  orator,  the 
fnows  of  winter  were  as  pleafant  to  them  as  the  flowers  of  fpring. 
In  the  month  of  December,  which  followed  the  battle  of  Strafburgh, 
Julian  attacked  a   body  of  fix   hundred   Franks,  who  had  thrown 
themfelves  into  two  caftles  on  the  Meufe  ^°.     In  the  midft  of  that 
fevere   feafon   they  fuftained,  with  inflexible   conftancy,  a   fiege   of 
fifty-four  days ;  till   at  length,  exhauiied  by  hunger,  and   fatisfied 
that  the  vigilance  of  the  enemy  in  breaking  the  ice  of  the  river,  left 
them  no  hopes  of  efcape,  the  Franks  confented,  for   the  firft  time, 
to  difpenfe  with  the  ancient  law  which  commanded  them  to  conquer 

"  Ammian.  xvi.  12.     Libanius,  Orat.  x.  prehending  a  paiTagc  of  Julian,  has  been  in- 

p.  276.  duced  to  reprefent  the  Franks  as  confining 

''  Libanius  (Orat.  iii.  p.  137.)  draws  a  of  a  thoufand  men;  and  as  his  head  was 
very  lively  piilure  of  the  manners  of  the  always  full  of  the  Peloponnefian  war,  he  corn- 
Franks,  pares  them  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  were 

""  Ammianus,    xvii.  2.     Libanius,  Orat.  befieged  and  taken  in  the  iiland  of  Sphadle- 

X.  p.   278.     The  Greek  orator,  by  mifap-  ria. 

Vol.  II.  Ζ  or 
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CHAP,    or  to  die.      The  Cxfar  immediately  lent  his  captives  to   the  court  of 
•       ,   '    ^    Conftantius,  who  accepting  them  as  a  valuable  prefent  *',  rejoiced  in 
the  opportunity  of  adding  fo  many  heroes  to  the  choiceft  troops  of 
his   domeftic    guards.     The   obftinate   refiftance  of  this  handful  of 
Franks,  appriied  Julian   of  the  difficulties  of  the  expedition  which 
he  meditated  for  the  enfuing  fpring,  againft  the  whole  body  of  the 
nation.     His  rapid  diligence  furprifed  and  aftonllhed  the  adive  Bar- 
barians.    Ordering  his  foldiers   to   provide  themfelves  with   bifcuit 
for  twenty  days,  he  fuddenly  pitched  his  camp  near  Tongres,  while 
the  enemy  ilill  fuppofed  him  in  his  winter-quarters  of  Paris,  expect- 
ing the  ilow  arrival  of  his  convoys  from  Aquitain.     Without  allow- 
ing the  Franks  to  unite  or  to  deliberate,  he  ikilfuUy  fpread  his  legions 
from  Cologne  to  the  ocean ;  and  by  the  terror-,  as  well   as  by  the 
fuccefs  of  his  arms,  foon  reduced  the  fuppliant  tribes  to  implore  the 
clemency,   and  to  obey   the  commands,   of  their  conqueror.     The 
Charaavians  fubmiffively  retired  to  their  former  habitations   beyond 
the  Rhine  :  but  the  Salians  were  permitted  to  poflefs  their  new  efta- 
blifhment  of  Toxandria,  as  the  fubjeds  and  auxiliaries  of  the  Ro- 
man empire ".       The   treaty   was  ratified    by   folemn    oaths ;    and 
perpetual  infpedlors  were  appointed  to  refide  among  the  Franks,  with 
the   authority  of  enforcing  the  ftrift  obfervance  of  the  conditions. 
An  incident  is  related,  interefting  enough  in  itfelf,  and  by  no  means 
repugnant   to  the  character  of  Julian,  who  ingenioufly  contrived 

"    lulian.   ad  S.  P.   Q^  Athen.    p.   2S0.  "  Ammian.   xvii.  8.     Zofimus,  1.  iii.  p; 

Libatiius,   Orat.   x.    p.    278.     According   to  146—150.   (his   narrative  is  darkened  by  a 

the  e;:prcflion  of  Libanius,  the  emperor  ί.ξ»  mixture  of  fable)  ;  and  Julian,  ad  S.  P.  Q^ 

wvofia^r,  which  la  BLeterie  underftands  (Vie  de  Athen.    p.   280.     His  expreffion,  v7rίH^μrlv 

lulien,  p.  118)  as  an  honeft  confeffion,  and  μη  μοίΡαν  τα  Σα,λιυι  i6»a?,  χ^αμαζα^  Sn  ίξ^ιλασα. 

Valefuis  (.id  Ammian.  xvii.  2.)  as  a  mean  This   difference   of  treatment   confirms    the 

cvafion    of  the  truth.    Dom.  Bouquet  (Hillo-  opinion,  that    the   Salian  Franks   were  per- 

riens  de  France,  tom.  i.  p.  733•),  by  fublli-  mitted  to  retain  the  fettlements  in  Toxan- 

tuting  another  word,  sjofwar,  would  fupprefs  ^ria. 
both  the  difficulty  .ind  the  fpirit  of  this  paiiage. 

both. 
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both  the  plot  and  the  cataftrophe  of  tlie  tragedy.  When  the  Cha- 
mavians  fued  for  peace,• he  required  the  Ton  of  their  king,  as  the  only 
hoftage  on  whom  he  could  rely.  A  mournful  filence,  interrupted 
by  tears  and  groans,  declared  the  fiid  perplexity  of  the  Barbaiuans ; 
and  their  aged  chief  lamented  in  pathetic  language,  that  his  private  lofs 
was  now  embittered  by  a  fenfe  of  the  public  calamity.  While  the 
Chamavians  lay  proftrate  at  the  foot  of  his  throne,  the  royal  captive, 
whom  they  believed  to  have  been  flain,  unexpedTredly  appeared  be- 
fore their  eyes ;  and  as  foon  as  the  tumult  of  joy  was  huilied  into 
attention,  the  Cieiar  addreifed  the  aflembly  in  the  following  terms : 
"  Behold  the  fon,  the  prince,  whom  you  wept.  You  had  loft  him 
*'  by  your  fault.  God  and  the  Romans  have  reftored  him  to  you. 
*'  I  fhall  ftill  preferve  and  educate  the  youth,  rather  as  a  monument 
"  of  my  -own  virtue,  than  as  a  pledge  of  your  fincerity.  Should 
•*'  you  prefume  to  violate  the  faith  which  you  have  fworn,  the  arms 
*'  of  the  republic  will  avenge  the  perfidy,  not  on  the  innocent,  but 
*'  on  the  guilty."  The  Barbarians  withdrew  from  his  prefence, 
imprefled  with  the  warmeft  fentiments  of  gratitude  and  admira- 
tion ". 

It  was  not  enough  for  Julian  to  have  delivered  the  provinces  of  Makes  three 
Gaul  from  the  Barbarians  of  Germany.     He  afpired  to  emulate  the   b'e'^ond"°he 
glory  of  the  firft  and  moft  illuftrious  of  the  emperors;  after  Λvhofe   Rhine,  A. D. 
example,  he  compofed  his  own  commentaries  of  the  Gallic  war*\    359! 
Caefar  has  related,  with  confcious  pride,  the  manner   in  which  he 
iw'.ce  paiTed  the  Rhine.     Julian  could  boaft,  that  before  he  afiiuTied 

'^  This  interefting  ftory,  which  Zofimus  infiiiuates  (Orat.  iv.  p.  178.)  that  his  hero 
has  abridged,  is  related  by  Eunapius  (in  had  compofed  the  hiilory  of  his  Gallic  cam- 
Excerpt.  Legationum,  p.  15,  16,  17.),  with  paigns.  But  Zofimus  (1.  iii.  p.  140.)  feems 
all  the  amplifications  of  Grecian  rhetoric  ;  to  have  derived  his  information  only  from 
but  the  fijence  of  Libanius,  of  Ammianus,  the  Orations  (xiym)  and  the  Epiftles  of  Ju- 
a.nd  of  Julian  himfelf,  renders  the  truth  of  lian.  The  difcourfe  which  is  addreflcd  to  the 
it  extremely  fufpicious.  Athenians  contains  an  accurate,  though  gene- 

^*  Libanius,  the  friend  of  Julian,  clearly  ral,  account  of  the  war  againil  the  Germans. 

Ζ  2  the 
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CHAP,   the  title  of  Augullus,  he  had  carried  the  Roman  Eagles  beyond  that 
c— — ^ — '    great  river   in  three  iuccefsful  expeditions  ^'.     The  confternation  of 
the  Germans,  after  the  battle  of  Strafburgh,  encouraged  him  to  the 
firft  attempt ;  and  the  reludlance   of  the  troops  foon  yielded  to  the 
perfuafive  eloquence  of  a  leader,  who  Ihared  the  fatigues  and  dangers 
which  he  impofed  on  the  meaneft  of  the  foldiers.     The  villages  on 
either   fide  of  the  Meyn,  which  were   plentifully  ftored  with  corn 
and   cattle,  felt  the  ravages  of  an   invading  army.      The  principal 
houfes,  conftrufted  with  fome  imitation  of  Roman  elegance,  were 
confumed  by  the  flames ;  and  the  Casfar  boldly  advanced  about  ten 
miles,  till  his  progrefs  was  flopped  by  a  dark  and  impenetrable  foreft, 
undermined  by  fubterraneous  pall  ages,  which  threatened,  with  fecret 
fnares  and  ambufh,   every  ftep  of  the  aiiailant.     The  ground  was 
already  covered  with  fnow ;  and  Julian,  after  repairing  an  ancient 
caille  which  had  been   eredted  by  Trajan,  granted   a   truce  of  ten 
months  to  the  fubmiffive  Barbarians.     At  the  expiration  of  the  truce,. 
Julian  undertook  a  fecond  expedition  beyond  the  Rhine,  to  humble 
the  pride  of  Surmar  and  Hortairc,  two  of  the  kings  of  the  Ale- 
manni,  who   had  been  prefent  at  the  battle  of  Strafburgh.     They 
promifed  to  reftore  all  the  Roman  captives  who  yet  remained  alive ; 
and  as  the  Caefar  had  procured  an  exadt  account  from  the  cities  and 
villages  of  Gaul,  of  the  inhabitants  whom  they  had  loft,  he  detected 
every  attempt  to   deceiΛ^e  him  with  a  degree  of  readinefs  and  accu- 
racy, which  almoft  eftabliilied  the  belief  of  his  fupernatural  know- 
ledge.    His  third  expedition  Λvas  ftill  more  fplendid  and  important 
than  the  two  former.     The   Germans   had   colledled  their  military 
powers,  and  moved  along  the  oppofite  banks   of  the  river,  with  a 
defign  of  deftroying  the  bridge,  and  of  preventing  the   paflage  of 
the  Romans.     But  this  judicious  plan  of  defence  was  difconcerted  by 

"  See  Amtnian.  xvii.  i.  lo.   xviii.  2.   and  Zofim.  1.  iii.  p,  144.     Julian  atl   S.  P.  Q^ 
A  then.  p.  280. 

I  aikilful 
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a•  Ikilful  diverfion.     Three  hundred  Hght  armed  and  aillve  il  Idlers    *-'  ^^,^^-  '*■ 

were   detached  in    forty   fmall   boats,    to  fall  down   the    ftreaui   in    \ . — -* 

fileuce,  and  to  land  at  fome  diftance  from  the  pofi:s  of  the  enemy. 
They  executed  their  orders  with  fo  much  boldnefs  and  celerity,  that 
they  had  almoft;  furprifed  the  Barbarian  chiefs,  λυΙιο  returned  in  the 
fearlefs  confidence  of  intoxication  from  one  of  their  nodlurnal  fefti- 
vals.  Without  repeating  the  uniform  and  difgufting  tale  of  flaughter 
and  devaftation,  it  is  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  Julian  diilated  his 
own  conditions  of  peace  to  fix  of  the  haughtieft  kings  cf  the  Ale- 
manni,  three  of  whom  were  permitted  to  view  the  fevere  diicipline 
.and  martial  pomp  of  a  Roman  camp.  Followed  by  trventv  thou- 
fand  captives,  whom  he  had  refcued  from  the  chains  of  tlie  Barba- 
rians, the  Csefar  repafl'ed  the  Rhine,  after  terminating  a  war,  the 
fuccefs  of  which  has  been  compared  to  the  ancient  glories  of  the ; 
Punic  and  Cimbric  vidlories. 

As  foon  as  the  valour  and  conduft  of  Julian  had  fecured  an  inter-  Refiores  the 
val  of  peace,  he  applied  himfelf  to  a  work  more  congenial  to  his  Qp'y]_ 
huinane  and  philofophic  temper.  The  cities  of  Gaul,  which  had 
fuffcred  from  the  inroads  of  the  Barbarians,  he  diligently  repaired; 
and  feven  important  pofts,  between  Mentz  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Rhine,  are  particularly  mentioned,  as  having  been  rebuilt  and  fortified 
by  the  order  of  Julian  ^\  The  vanquiihed  Germans  had  fubmitted 
to  the  juft  but  humiliating  condition  of  preparing  and  conveying  the 
neceflary  materials.  The  adive  zeal  of  Julian  urged  the  profecution 
of  the  work ;  and  fuch  was  the  fpirit  which  he  had  diiFufed  among 
the  troops,  that  the  auxiliaries  themfeh^es,  waving  their  exemption 

"*  Amir.ian.  xviii.    2.  Libanius,  Orat.   x.  the   ground   of  Quadriburgium,    the  Dutch 

p.  279,   280.     Of  thefe  feven  pofts,  four  are  have  conilrufted  the  fort  of  Schenk,  a  name 

at  prefent  towns  of  fome  confequence  ;  Bin-  fo  offenfive  to  the  faftidioiis  delicacy  of  Boi- 

gen,  Andernach,    Bonn,  and  Nuyfs.      The  leau.     See   d'Anville  Notice   de  I'ancienne 

other  three,  Tricefims,  Quadriburgium,  and  Gaule,  p.  183.     Boileau,  Epitre  iv.  and  the 

Cailra  Herculis,  or  Heraclea,  no  longer  fub-  notes, 
fift ;  but  there  is  room  to  believe,  that,  on 

from 
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CHAP,    from  any  duties  of  fatigue,  contended   in   the   moil  fervile  labours 

ν— — ν ;    with  the  diHgence  of  the  Roman  foldiers.      It  was  incumbent  on  the 

Ca^far  to  provide  for  the  fubfiftence,  as  well  as  for  the  fafety,  of  the 
inhabitants  and  of  the  garrifons.  The  defertion  of  the  former,  and 
the  mutiny  of  the  latter,  muft  have  been  the  fatal  and  inevitable 
confequences  of  famine.  The  tillage  of  the  provinces  of  Gaul  had 
been  interrupted  by  the  calamities  of  war ;  but  the  fcanty  harvefts  of 
the  continent  were  fupplied,  by  his  paternal  care,  from  the  plenty  of 
the  adjacent  ifland.  Six  hundred  large  barks,  framed  in  the  foreft  of 
the  Ardennes,  made  feveral  voyages  to  the  coaft  of  Britain ;  and 
returning  from  thence  laden  with  corn,  failed  up  the  Rhine,  and 
diftributed  their  cargoes  to  the  feveral  towns  and  fortrelfes  along 
the  banks  of  the  river  ''.  The  arms  of  Julian  had  reilored  a 
free  and  fecure  navigation,  v/hich  Conftantius  had  offered  to  pur- 
chafe  at  the  expence  of  his  dignity,  and  of  a  tributary  prefent  of 
two  thoufand  pounds  of  filver.  The  emperor  parfimonioufly  re- 
fufed  to  his  foldiers  the  fums  which  he  granted  with  a  lavifli  and 
trembling  hand  to  the  Barbarians.  The  dexterity,  as  well  as  the 
firmnefs  of  Julian,  was  put  to  a  fevere  trial,  when  he  took  the  field 
with  a  difcontented  army,  which  had  already  ferved  two  campaigns, 
without  receiving  any  regular  pay  or  any  extraordinary  donative  ^^ 
Civil  admi-  A  tender  regard  for  the  peace  and  happinefs  of  his  fubjefts,  was 

Julian.  the  ruling  principle  which  diredted,  or  feemed  to  diredl,  the  admini- 

ilration  of  Julian "'.     He  devoted  the  leifure  of  his  winter-quarters 

^'  We   may  credit  Julian  himfelf,   Orat.  could  bear   fo   large     an   exportation,    muft 

ad  S.  P.  Q^  Athenicnfem,  p.  280.  who  gives  already  have   attained  an   improved  ftate  of 

a  very  particular  account  of  the  tranfailion.  agriculture. 

Zofimus   adds    two    hundred    veflels    more,  *'  The  troops  once   broke  out  into  a  mu- 

1.  iii.  p.  145.     If  we  computed  the  600  corn  tiny,  immediately  before  the  fecond  paflage 

ihips   of  Julian   at  only   feventy   tons  each,  of  the  Rhine.     Ammian.  xvii.  9. 
they   were    capable    of    exporting    120,000         *'  Ammian.    xvi.   5.  xviii.    1.     Mamerti- 

<;uarteis       (Sec    Arbuthnot's    Weights     and  nus  in  Panegyr.  Vet.  xi.  4. 
Meafurcs,  p.  2^7.)  ;  and  the  country,  which 

10 
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to  the  offices  of  civil  government;  and  aiFeiled  to  aiTume,  with  C  HA  P. 
more  pleafure,  the  character  of  a  magiilrate  than  that  of  a  general. 
Before  he  took  the  field,  he  devolved  on  the  provincial  governors, 
moft  of  the  public  and  private  caufes  which  had  been  referred  to 
his  tribunal  ;  but,  on  his  return,  he  carefully  revifed  their  proceedings, 
mitigated  the  rigour  of  the  law,  and  pronounced  a  fecond  judgment 
on  the  judges  themfelves.  Superior  to  the  laft  temptation  of  vir- 
tuous minds,  an  indifcreet  and  intemperate  zeal  for  juftice,  he 
reftrained,  with  calmnefs  and  dignity,  the  warmth  of  an  advocate 
who  profecuted,  for  extortion,  the  prefident  of  the  Narbonneie 
province.  "  Who  λνϋΐ  ever  be  found  guilty,"  exclaimed  the  vehe- 
ment Delphidius,  "  if  it  be  enough  to  deny  ?"  "  and  who,"  replied 
Julian,  "  will  ever  be  innocent,  if  it  is  fufficient  to  affirm  V  In  the 
general  adminiftration  of  peace  and  war,  the  intereft  of  the  fovereign 
is  commonly  the  lame  as  that  of  his  people;  hut  Conftantius  would 
haA^e  thought  himfelf  deeply  injured,  if  the  virtues  of  Julian  had 
defrauded  him  of  any  part  of  the  tribute  whicli  he  extorted  from  an 
opprefled  and  exhaufted  country.  The  prince  Avho  was  inA'efted 
with  the  enfigns  of  royalty,  might  fometimes  prefume  to  corredl  the 
rapacious  infolence  of  the  inferior  agents ;  to  expofe  their  corrupt 
arts,  and  to  introduce  an  equal  and  eafier  mode  of  colleflion.  But 
the  management  of  the  finances  was  more  fafely  entrufted  to  Flo- 
j'lentius,  Prietorian  pra;fedl  of  Gaul,  an  effeminate  tyrant,  incapable 
of  pity  or  remorfe  ;  and  the  haughty  minifter  complained  of  the 
moft  decent  and  gentle  oppofition,  while  Julian  himfelf  was  rather 
inclined  to  cenfure  the  weaknefs  of  his  own  behaviour.  The  Csfar 
had  rejected  with  abhorrence,  a  inandate  for  the  levy  of  an  extra- 
ordinary tax  ;  a  new  fupe^'diftion,  Avhich  the  prxfeft  had  offered 
for  his  fignature ;  and  the  faithful  pidlure  of  the  public  mifery,  by 
which  he  had  been  obliged  to  juftify  his  refufal,  offended  the  court 
of  Conftantius.  We  may  enjoy  the  pleafure  of  reading  the  fenti- 
z  ments. 
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C  Η  Λ  P.     ments  of   Julian,  as  he  cxpreflcs  them  with  warmth  and  freedom  in 
XIX.  J  '  1 

a  letter  to  one  of  his  moil  intimate  friends.     After  ftaling  his  own 

condudl,  he  proceeds  in  the  following  terms:  "  Was  it  ροίΓώΙε  for 
"  the  difciple  of  Plato  and  Ariilotle  to  a£l  otherwife  than  1  have 
"  done  ?  Could  I  abandon  the  unhappy  fuhje£ts  entrufted  to  my 
"  care?  Was  I  not  called  upon  to  defend  them  from  the  repeated 
"  injuries  of  ihefe  unfeeling  robbers  ?  A  tribune  who  deferts  his 
*'  poft  is  puniilied  with  death,  and  deprived  of  the  honours  of  hu- 
"  rial.  With  what  juftice  could  I  pronounce  his  fentence,  if,  in  the 
"  hour  of  danger,  I  myfelf  negleded  a  duty  far  more  facred  and 
"  far  more  important?  God  has  placed  me  in  this  elevated  poft;  his 
"  providence  will  guard  and  fupport  me.  Should  I  be  condemned 
"  to  fuffer,  I  ihall  derive  comfort  from  the  teftimony  of  a  pure  and 
"  upright  confcience.  Would  to  heaven,  that  I  ftill  poiTefled  a 
*'  counfellor  like  Sallufl; !  If  they  think  proper  to  fend  me  a  fuccefibr, 
"  I  ihall  fubmit  without  reludtance  ;  and  had  much  rather  improve 
"  the  ihort  opportunity  of  doing  good,  than  enjoy  a  long  and  lafting 
"  impunity  of  evil ''."  The  precarious  and  dependent  fituation  of 
Julian  difplayed  his  virtues,  and  concealed  his  defedls.  The  young 
hero  who  fupported,  in  Gaul,  the  throne  of  Conftantius,  was  not 
permitted  to  reform  the  vices  of  the  government ;  but  he  had  cou- 
rage to  alleviate  or  to  pity  the  diftrefs  of  the  people.  Unlefs  he  had 
been  able  to  revive  the  martial  fpirit  of  the  Romans,  or  to  introduce• 
the  arts  of  induftry  and  refmement  among  their  favage  enemies,  he 
could  not  entertain  any  rational  hopes  of  fecuring  the  public  tran- 
quillity, either  by  the  peace  or  conqueft  of  Germany.  Yet  the 
vidories  of  Julian  fufpended,  for  a  fliort  time,  the  inroads  of  the 
Barbarians,  and  delayed  the  ruin  of  the  Weftern  Empire. 

'°  Ammian.  xvii.   3.     Julian.  Epiftol.  x'v.  mitet,  aut  civibus  jura  reftituat  ;  perpetuum 

edit.   Spanheim.       Such    a    condudl    almoft  profelTus,  aut  contra  hoilenij  aut  contra  vi- 

juftifies  the  encomium  of  Mamertinus.     Ita  tia,  certamen, 
illi  anni  fpatia  divifa  funt,  ut  autEarbaros  do- 

His 
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His  falutary  influence  reftored  the  cities  of  Gaul,  which  had  been  ^  ^^ ^  ^• 
fo  long  expofed  to  the  evils  of  civil  difcord,  Barbarian  war,  and  *- — y— — ' 
domeftic  tyranny;  and  the  fpirit  of  induitry  was  revived  with  the  of  Paris, 
hopes  of  enjoyment.  Agriculture,  manufadures  and  commerce  again 
fiourifhed  under  the  protedlion  of  the  laws ;  and  the  cur/ct,  or  civil 
corporations,  wei"e  again  filled  with  ufeful  and  refpedlable  members : 
the  youth  \vere  no  longer  apprehenfive  of  marriage ;  and  married 
perfons  were  no  longer  appi-ehenfive  of  pofterity :  the  public  and 
private  feftivals  were  celebrated  with  cuftomary  pomp  ;  and  the  fre- 
quent and  fecure  intercourfe  of  the  provinces  difplayed  the  image  of 
national  profperity  °".  A  mind  like  that  of  Julian,  muft  have  felt  the 
general  happinefs  of  which  he  was  the  author ;  but  he  viewed,  with 
peculiar  fatisfadlion  and  complacency,  the  city  of  Paris  ;  the  feat  of 
his  winter  refidence,  and  the  objeft  even  of  his  partial  affedlion  '\ 
That  fplendld  capital,  which  now  embraces  an  ample  territory  on 
either  fide  of  the  Seine,  was  originally  confined  to  the  fmall  ifland 
in  the  midft  of  the  river,  from  whence  the  inhabitants  derived  a 
fupply  of  pure  and  falubrious  water.  The  river  bathed  the  foot  of 
the  walls  ;  and  the  town  was  acceiTible  only  by  two  wooden  bridges. 
A  foreft  overfpread  the  northern  fide  of  the  Seine  ;  but  on  the  fouth, 
the  ground,  Avhich  now  bears  the  name  of  the  Univerfity,  was  infen- 
fibly  covered  with  houfes,  and  adorned  with  a  palace  and  amphithe- 
atre, baths,  an  aquedud:,  and  a  field  of  Mars  for  the  exercife  of  the 
Roman  troops.  The  feverity  of  the  climate  was  tempered  by  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  ocean  ;  and  with  fome  precautions,  which  ex- 
perience had  taught,  the  vine  and  fig-tree  were  fuccefsfully  cultivated. 

*'  Libanius,  Orat.   Parental,   in  Imp.  Ju-  brother  Hadrian  \'alefius,  or  de  Valois,  and 

Han.  c.  38.    in  Fabricius  Bibliothec.   Gra:c.  M.  d'Anville  (in  their  refpeilive  Notitias  of 

torn.  vi).   p.  263,  264.  ancient  Gaul),   the  Abbe  de  Longuerue  De- 

'^  See  Julian,  in  Mifopogon.  p.  3^.0,  341.  fcription   de   la  France,  tom.  i.  p.    12,    13. 

The  primitive  ftate  of  Paris  is  illuftrated  by  and  M.  Bonamy  (in  the  Mem.  de  I'Acadeniie 

Henry  Valefius  (ad   Ammian.   xx.   4.),    his  des  Infcriptions,  torn.  xv.   p.  656  — 691.). 

Vol.  II.  A  a  But, 
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C  H  A  P.    But,  in  remarkable  winters,  the  Seine  was  deeply  frozen ;  and  the 

λ.  1 X , 

huge  pieces  of  ice  that  floated  down  the  ftream,  might  be  compared, 
by  an  Afiatic,  to  the  blocks  of  white  marble  which  were  extracted 
from  the  quarries  of  Phrygia.  The  liceiitioulhefs  and  corruption  of 
Antioch,  recalled  to  the  memory  of  Julian  the  fevere  and  fimple 
manners  of  his  beloved  Lutetia  '^ ;  where  the  amulements  of  the 
theatre  were  unknoΛvn  or  defpifed.  He  indignantly  contrafted  the 
effeminate  Syrians  with  the  brave  and  honeft  fimplicity  of  the 
Gauls,  and  almoft  forgave  the  intemperance,  which  was  the  only 
ftain  of  the  Celtic  charader  *\  If  Julian  coidd  now  revifit  the 
capital  of  France,  he  might  converfe  with  men  of  fcience  and  genius, 
capable  of  underftanding  and  of  inftruding  a  difciple  of  the 
Greeks ;  he  might  excufe  the  lively  and  graceful  follies  of  a  nation, 
whofe  martial  fpirit  has  never  been  enervated  by  the  indulgence  of 
luxury ;  and  he  mull  applaud  the  perfedtion  of  that  ineftimable  art, 
which  foftens  and  refmes  and  embellilhes  the  intcrcourfe  of  focial 
life. 

*^  Την  ψιλην  Λινκιτιχί.     Julian,  in  Mifopo-     to  the  fafhion  of  the  fourth  century,  aflumed 
gon.  p.  340.     Leucetia,  or  Lutetia,  was  the     the  territorial  appellation  of  ParijVi. 
ancient  name  of  the  city  which,  according         ^**  Julian,  in  Mifopogon,  p.  359,  360. 


CHAR 
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CHAP.     XX. 

The  Motives^  Progrefs^  and  EffcBls  of  the  Cojiverf.on  of 
Οθ7}βα?ιίΪ7ΐβ. — Legal  Ή,βαΜ'φ^ηεηί  aiid  Οοηβϊίηίίοη  of 
the  €1ηβϊα7τ  or  Catholic  Church. 

'  I  "^HE  public  eftabliihment  of  Chrlilianity  may  be  coiifidered  as  c  Η  A  P. 
-M-  one  of  thofe  important  and  domeftic  revolutions  which  excite  .  '  '  , 
the  moil  lively  curiofity,  and  afford  the  moft  valuable  inftrudion. 
The  vidlories  and  the  civil  policy  of  Conftantine  no  longer  influence 
the  ftate  of  Europe ;  but  a  coniiderable  portion  of  the  globe  ftil!  re- 
tains the  impreffion  which  it  received  from  the  converfion  of  that 
monarch  ;  and  the  ecclefiaftical  inftitutions  of  his  reign  are  ftill  con- 
nefted,  by  an  indiffoluble  chain,  with  the  opinions,  the  paffions, 
and  the  interefts  of  the  prefent  generation. 

In  the  confideration  of  a  fubje£l  which  may  be  examined  with  Date  of  the 

impartiality,    but  cannot   be  viewed  with  indifference,    a  difficulty   converfion  of 
.  .  .  ■'     Conftantine. 

immediately  arifes  of  a  very  unexpeded  nature  ;  that  of  afcertaining 
the  real  and  precife  date  of  the  converfion   of  Conftantine.     The    .  ^      , 
eloquent  Ladtantius,  in  the  midft  of  his  couit,  feems  impatient '  to 
proclaim  to  the  world  the  glorious  example  of  the  fovereign  of  Gaul ; 

'  The  date  of  the  Divine  Inftitutions  of  p.  465  — 470.     Lardner's  Credibility,  part  ii. 

Laftantius  has  been  accurately  difcufi'ed,  dif-  vol.  vii.   p.  78 — 86.     For  my  own   part,    I 

ficulties  have  been  ftarted,  folutions  propofed,  am  almofl   convinced  that   Laftantius    dedi- 

and  an  expedient  imagined  of  two  original  cated    his    Inftitutions    to    the    fovereign    of 

editions  ;    the   former  publiihed   during    the  Gaul,    at  a  time  when  Galerius,  Maximin, 

pcrfecution   of  Diocletian,   the  latter   under  and  even  Licinius,  perfecuted  the  Chriftians ; 

that  of  Licinius.      See  Dufrefnoy,    Prefat.  that  is,  between  the  years  306  and  31 1•. 
p.  V.     Tillemont,  Mem.  Ecclefiaft.  tom.  vi. 

A  a  2  who, 
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A.D.  312. 


A.D,  326. 


A.  D.  33- 


who,  iu  the  iiril  moments  of  his  reign,  acknowledged  and  adored 
tiie  majefty  of  the  true  and  only  God\  The  learned  Eufebius  has 
afcribed  the  faith  of  Conftantine  to  the  miraculous  fign  which  was 
difplayed  in  the  heavens  whilft  he  meditated  and  prepared  the  Italian 
expedition '.  The  hiilorian  Zoiimus  malicioufly  aiferts,  that  the  em- 
peror had  imbrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  eldeft  fon,  before  he 
publicly  renounced  tlie  gods  of  Rome  and  of  his  anceftors*.  The 
perplexity  produced  by  thefe  difcordant  authorities,  is  derived  from 
the  behaviour  of  Conftantine  himfelf.  According  to  the  ftridnefs  of 
ecclefiaftical  language,  the  firft  of  the  C/jri/llau  emperors  was  un- 
worthy of  that  niune,  till  the  moment  of  his  death  ;  iince  it  was  only 
during  his  laft  illnefs  that  he  received,  as  a  catechumen,  the  impo- 
fition  of  hands  \  and  was  afterwards  admitted,  by  the  initiatory 
rites  of  baptifm,  into  the  number  of  the  faithful  \  The  Chriftianity 
of  Conftantine  muft  be  allowed  in  a  much  more  vague  and  qualified 


*  Laflant.  Divin.  Inftitut.  i.  i.  vti.  27. 
The  firll  and  moil:  important  of  thefe  paf- 
fages  is  iadeed  wanting  in  twenty-eight 
manufcripts  ;  but  it  is  found  in  nineteen.  If 
we  weigh  the  comparative  value  of  thofe  ma- 
nuferipts,  one  of  900  years  old,  in  the  king 
of  France's  library,  may  be  alleged  in  its 
favour  ;  but  the  paffiige  is  omitted  in  the  cor- 
reft  manufcript  of  Bologna,  which  the  P. 
de  Montfaucon  afcribes  to  the  fixth  or  feventh 
century  (Dlarium  Italic,  p.  409.).  The 
tafte  of  moft  of  the  editors  (except  Ifa;us,  fee 
Laflant.  edit.  Dufrefnoy,  torn.  i.  p.  595.) 
has  felt  the  genuine  ftyle  of  Lailantius. 

3  Eufeb.in  Vit.  Conftant.  1.  i.   c.  27  — 32. 

*  Zofimuf,  1.  ii.  p.  104. 

'  That  rite  was  always  ufeJ  in  making  a 
catechumen  (fee  Bingham's  Antiquities,  1.x. 
e.  I.  p.  419.  Dora.  Chardon,  Hilh  des  S.u 
cremens,  torn.  i.  p.  62.),  and  Conllantine 
liceived  it  for  u\e  firfi  time   (F.ufeb.  in  Vit. 


Conflant.  I.  iv.  c.  61.)  immediately  before 
his  baptifm  and  death.  From  the  connexion 
of  thefe  two  fads,  Valefius  (ad  loc.  Eufeb.) 
has  drawn  the  conclufion  which  is  reluilantly 
admitted  by  Tillemont  (Hift.  des  Empereurs, 
tom.  iv.  p.  628.),  and  oppofed  with  feeble 
arguments  by  Moflieim  (p.  968.). 

*  Eufeb.  in  Vit.  Conllant.  1.  iv.  c.  6/, 
62,  63.  The  legend  of  Conftantine's  bap- 
tifm at  Rome,  thirteen  years  before  his  death, 
was  invented  in  the  eighth  century,  as  a 
proper  motive  for  his  donation.  Such  has 
been  the  gradual  progrefs  of  knowledo-e, 
that  a  ftory,  of  which  Cardinal  Baronius 
(Annal.  Ecclefiall.  A.D.  324,  No.  43 — jg.) 
declared  himfelf  the  unblufhing  advocate,  is 
now  feebly  fupported,  even  within  the  verge 
of  the  Vatican.  See  the  Antiquitates  ChrilH- 
an.TS,  tom.  ii.  p.  232  ;  a  work  publirtied  with 
fix  approbations  at  Rome,  in  the  year  17515 
by  Father  Mamachi,  a  leaxaed  Dominican.. 

fenfe  i 
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fenle ;    and  the  nicell  accuracy  is  required  in  tracing  the  flow  and    ^  ^^  P• 

ahnoft  imperceptible  gradations  by  which  the  monarch  declared  him-    <— — ν ' 

felf  the  prote£lor,  and  at  length  the  profelyte,  of  the  church.  It 
was  an  arduous  talli  to  eradicate  the  habits  and  prejudices  of  his 
education,  to  acknowledge  the  divine  power  of  Chrift,  and  to  un- 
derftand  that  the  truth  of  his  revelation  was  incompatible  \vith  the 
worfhip  of  the  gods.  The  obftacles  which  he  had  probably  expe- 
rienced in  his  own  mind,  inftrudled  him  to  proceed  Λvlth  caution  in 
the  momentous  change  of  a  national  religion ;  and  he  infenfibly  dif- 
covei"ed  his  new  opinions,  as  far  as  he  could  enforce  them  with  fafety 
and  with  effeft.  During  the  whole  courfe  of  his  reign,  the  ilream 
of  Chriftianity  flowed  with  a  gentle,  though  accelerated,  motion  :  but 
its  general  direction  was  fometimes  checked,  and  fometimes  diverted, 
by  the  accidental  circumftances  of  the  times,  and  by  the  prudence, 
or  poifdily  by  the  caprice,  of  the  monarch.  His  minifl:ers  were  per- 
mitted to  fignify  the  intentions  of  their  mailer  in  the  various  lan- 
guage which  was  beft  adapted  to  their  refpeitive  principles  ' ;  and 
he  artfully  balanced  the  hopes  and  fears  of  his  fubjeds,  by  publilli- 
Ing  in  the  fame  year  two  edidls  ;  the  full  of  which  enjoined  the  fo-  A.D.  32 i> 
lemn  obfervance  of  Sunday  ',  and  the  fecond  diredted  the  regular 
confultation  of  the  Arufpices  '.  While  this  important  revolution 
yet  remained  in  fufpence,  the  Chriftians  and  the  Pagans  v/atched  the 
condudl  of  their  fovereign  with  the  fame  anxiety,   but  with  very 

'   The   quiilor,    or  fecretary,    wTio  com-  itantine  Hyles   the   Lord's   day  i/i'es  folis,    a 

pofed  the  law  of  the  Theodofian  Code,  makes  name  which  could  not  offend  the  ears  of  his 

his  mailer  fay  with  indiiference,  "  hominibus  Pagan  fubjefts. 

"  fupradiflajreligionis"  (l.xvi.  tit. ii.  leg.i.)•  ^    Cod.    Theod.    1.   xvi.    tit.   x.     leg.    i. 

The  miniHer  of  ecclefiaftical  affairs  was  al-  Godefroy,  in  the  charafter  of  a  commenta- 

lowed  a   more   devout  and  refpeflful  ftyle,  tor,  endeavours  (torn.  vi.  p.  257.)  to  excufe 

τ-ης   EiQijf^a   xca   αγ,ωτΆτης   κα^ολκν,ζ    ifwxuac ;  Conftantine  ;  but  the  more  zealous  Baronius 

the  legal,   moft  holy,  and  Catholic  worfhip.  (Annal.  Ecclef.  A.  D.  321,  No.  18.)   cen- 

See  Eufeb.  Hift.  Ecclef.  I.  x.  c.  6.  fures   his   profane   conduft  with   truth    and. 

*    Cod.  Theodof    1.  ii.    tit.  viii.    leg.  i.  afperity. 
Cod.  Jullinian.  1.  iii.  tit.  xii.  leg.  3.     Con- 

oppolite; 


fuperftition. 
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CHAP,  oppoiite  lentiments.  The  former  were  prompted  by  every  moti\e 
%_  -.-  ..  of  zeal,  as  well  as  vanity,  to  exaggerate  the  marks  of  his  favour, 
and  the  evidences  of  his  faith.  The  latter,  till  their  jufl:  apprehen- 
fions  were  changed  into  defpair  and  refentment,  attempted  to  con- 
ceal from  the  world,  and  from  themfelves,  that  the  gods  of  Rome 
could  no  longer  reckon  the  emperor  in  the  number  of  their  votaries. 
The  fame  paiEons  and  prejudices  have  engaged  the  partial  writers 
of  the  times  to  conneit  the  public  profclnon  of  Chriftianity  with  tlie 
moft  glorious  or  the  moll  ignominious  a.'ra  of  the  reign  of  Con- 
ftantine. 
His  Pagan  "Whatever  fymptoms  of  Chriilian    piety   might  tranfpire   in  the 

difcourfcs  or  anions  of  Conftantine,  he  perfevered  till  he  Avas  near 
forty  years  of  age  in  the  prailice  of  the  eftabliflied  religion  '° ;  and 
the  fame  condudt  Avhich  in  the  court  of  Nicomedia  might  be  im- 
puted to  his  fear,  could  be  afcribed  only  to  the  inclination  or  policy 
of  the  fovereign  of  Gaul.  His  liberality  reftored  and  enriched  the 
temples  of  the  gods  :  the  medals  wliich  iiTued  from  his  Imperial  mint 
are  iinpreifed  with  the  figures  and  attributes  of  Jupiter  and  Apollo, 
of  Mars  and  Hercules  ;  and  his  filial  piety  increafed  the  council  of 
Olympus  by  the  folemn  apotheofis  of  his  father  Conftantius  ".  But 
the  devotion  of  C'onftantine  was  more  peculiarly  direded  to  the  ge- 
nius of  the  Sun,  the  Apollo  of  Greek  and  Roman  mythology ; 
and  he  was  pleafed  to  be  reprefented  with  the  fymbols  of  the 
God  of  Light  and  Poetry.  The  unerring  iliafts  of  that  deity,  the 
brightnefs  of  his  eyes,  his  laurel  wreath,  immortal  beauty,  and  ele- 
gant accompliihments,   feem  to  point  him  out  as  the  patron  of  a 

■"  Thcodoret  (1.  i.  c.  iS.)  feems  to  in-  "  See.  the  medals  of  Conftantine  in  Du- 
•finuate  that  Helena  gave  her  fon  a  Chriftian  cange  and  Banduri.  As  few  cities  had  re- 
education ;  but  we  may  be  aflured,  from  the  tained  the  privilege  of  coining,  ahnoft  all  the 
fuperior  authority  of  Eufebius  (in  Vit.  Con-  medals  of  that  age  iffued  from  the  mint 
ftant.  1.  iii.  c.  47.),  that  fhe  herfelf  was  in-  under  the  fanftion  of  the  Imperial  autho- 
debted  to  Conftantine  for  the  knowledge  of  rity. 
Chriftianity. 

I  young 
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young  hero.  The  aUars  of  Apollo  were  crowned  with  the  votive 
offerings  of  Conftantine ;  and  the  credulous  multitude  were  taught 
to  believe,  that  the  emperor  was  permitted  to  behold  with  mortal 
eyes  the  vifible  majefty  of  their  tutelar  deity  ;  and  that,  either  waking 
or  in  a  vifion,  he  was  bleifed  with  the  aufpicious  omens  of  a 
long  and  vidlorious  reign.  The  Sun  was  univerfally  celebrated  as  the 
invincible  guide  and  protestor  of  Conftantine  ;  and  the  Pagans  might 
reafonably  expedl  that  the  infulted  god  v/ould  purfuc  with  unrelent- 
ing vengeance  the  impiety  of  his  ungrateful  favourite  "'. 

As  long  as  Conftantine  exercifed  a  limited  fovereignty  over  the   He  proteas 
provinces  of  Gaul,  his  Chriftian  fubjeds  were  protedlcd  by  the  au-   tians  of 
thority,  and  perhaps  by  the  laws,  of  a  prince,  who  wifely  left  to  the   ^'^'  ^._ 
gods  the  care  of  vindicating  their  own  honour.     If  we  may  credit  i^~• 
the  aflertion  of  Conftantine  himfelf,  he  had  been  an  indignant  fpec- 
tator  of  the  favage  ci-uelties  which  were  infused,  by  the  hands  of 
Roman  foldiers,    on  thofe   citizens  Avhofe   religion   was   their   only 
crime  '\     In  the  Eaft  and  in  the  Weft,  he  had  feen  the  different  ef- 
fects of  feverity  and  indulgence  ;   and  as  the  former  was  rendered  ftill 
more  odious  by  the  example  of  Galerius,  his  implacable  enemy,  the 
latter  was  recommended  to  his  imitation  by  the  authority  and  advice 
of  a  dying  father.      The  fon  of  Conftantius  immediately  fulpendcd 
or  repealed  the  edids  of  perfecution,  and  granted  the  free  exercifc 
of  their  religious  ceremonies  to  all  thofe  who  had  already  profeffed 
themfelves  members  of  the  church.     They  were  foon  encouraged  to 

'^  The  panegyric  of  Eumcnius   (vii.  inter         '^    Conil.intin.    Orat.    ad   Sanflos,   c.  zc.. 

Panegyr.   Vet.),    which    was    pronounced   a  But   it    might    eafily    be    ihewn,     that    the 

few  months  before  the  Italian  war,  abounds  Greek   tranflator  has  improved  the  fenfc  of 

with   the  moft  unexceptionable  evidence   of  the  Latin   original  ;    and   the  aged  emperor 

the  Pagan   fuperliition  of  Conftantine,   and  might   recoileft  the   perfecution   of  Diocle- 

of  his  particular  veneration  for  Apollo,  or  the  tian  with  a  more  lively  abhorrence  than  he 

Sun;    to    which  Julian    alludes    (Orat.   vii.  had   aftually  felt  in  the  days  of  his  youth. 

p.   228.    «^Jo^£lΓ.ί.„  σε.).      See   Commentaire  and  Paganifm. 
de  Spanheim  fur  les  Ccfars,  p.  317. 

depend 
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C  Η  Λ  P.    clepend  on  the  favour  as  well  as  on  the  juftice  of  their  fovereign,  who 
V — — V— — '    had  imbibed  a  fecret  and  fincere  reverence  for  the  name  of  Chrift, 

and  for  the  God  of  the  Chriftians  "*. 
Λ.Ό.  313,  About  five  months  after  the  conqueft  of  Italy,  the  emperor  made 

March.  .  .-,.-.  ,, 

Edia  of  Mi-  a  folemn  and  authentic  declaration  of  his  lentimentvS,  by  the  cele- 
brated edidl  of  Milan,  which  reftored  peace  to  the  Catholic  church. 
In  the  perfonal  interview  of  the  two  weilern  princes,  Conftantine, 
by  the  afcendant  of  genius  and  power,  obtained  the  ready  con- 
currence of  his  colleague  Licinius ;  the  union  of  their  names  and 
authority  difarmed  the  fury  of  Maximin ;  and,  after  the  death  of 
the  tyrant  of  the  Eaft,  the  edift  of  Milan  was  received  as  a  general 
and  fundamental  law  of  the  Roman  world  '\  The  wifdom  of  the 
emperors  provided  for  the  reftitution  of  all  the  civil  and  religious 
rights  of  Avhich  the  Chriftians  had  been  fo  unjuftly  deprived.  It 
was  enadted,  that  the  places  of  worfhip,  and  public  lands,  which  had 
been  confifcated,  fliould  be  reftored  to  the  church,  Avithout  difpute, 
without  delay,  and  without  expence :  and  this  fevere  injundlion  was 
accompanied  with  a  gracious  promii'e,  that  if  any  of  the  purchafers 
had  paid  a  fair  and  adequate  price,  they  ihould  be  indemnified  from 
the  Imperial  treafury.  The  falutary  regulations  which  guard  the 
future  tranquillity  of  the  faithful,  are  framed  on  the  principles  of 
enlarged  and  equal  toleration  ;  and  fuch  an  equality  muft  have  been 
interpreted  by  a  recent  fed  as  an  advantageous  and  honourable  dif- 
tindlon.  Tlie  two  emperors  proclaim  to  the  world,  that  they  have 
granted  a  free  and  abfolute  power  to  the  Chriftians,  and  to  all  others, 
of  following  the  religion  which  each  individual  thinks  proper  to 
prefer,  to  which  he  has  addided  his  mind,  and  which  he  may  deem 

'*    See   Eufeb.    Hill.   Ecclef.    I.   viii.    13.  has  preferveJ  the  Latin  original;   .ind  Eufe- 

1.  ix.  9.    and  in  Vit.   Conft.   I.  i.  c.  16,  17.  bius    (Hift.   Ecclef.   1.  x.  c.  5.)    has  given  a 

Laftant.   Divin.  Inllitut.  i.  1.      Cacilius  de  Greek    tranflution    of   this    perpetual    ediil, 

Mort.  Perfecut.  c.  25.  which    refers    to    feme    provifional    regula- 

'5    Ca;cilius   (de  Mort.   Perfecut.    c.  48.)  tions. 

the 
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tne  beft  adapted  to  his  own  ufe.  They  carefully  explain  exevy  am-  ^  HA  P. 
biguous  word,  remove  every  exception,  and  exadt  from  the  go-  <-  w-  -^ 
vernors  of  the  provinces  a  ftriit  obedience  to  the  true  and  fimple 
meaning  of  an  edlft,  which  was  defigned  to  eftablifli  and  fecurC) 
without  any  limitation,  the  claims  of  religious  liberty.  They  con- 
defcend  to  affign  two  weighty  reafons  Vv^hich  have  induced  them  to 
allow  this  jiniverfal  toleration :  the  humane  intention  of  confulting 
the  peace  and  happinefs  of  their  people ;  and  the  pious  hope,  that, 
by  fuch  a  condud:,  they  fhall  appeafe  and  propitiate  tbe  De/tj,  whofe 
feat  is  in  heaven.  They  gratefully  acknowledge  the  many  fignal 
proofs  which  they  have  received  of  the  divine  favour ;  and  they 
trufi;  that  the  fame  Providence  will  for  ever  continue  to  protedl  the 
profperity  of  the  prince  and  people.  From  thefe  vague  and  inde- 
finite expreifions  of  piety,  three  fuppofitions  may  be  deduced,  of  a 
different,  but  not  of  an  incompatible,  nature.  The  mind  of  Con- 
ilantine  might  fluftuate  between  the  Pagan  and  the  Chriilian  reli- 
gions. According  to  the  loofe  and  complying  notions  of  polytheifm, 
he  might  acknowledge  the  God  of  the  Chriftians  as  one  of  the  }7iaMy 
deities  who  compofed  the  hierarchy  of  heaven.  Or  perhaps  he 
might  embrace  the  philofophic  and  pleafmg  idea,  that,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  variety  of  names,  of  rites,  and  of  opinions,  all  the 
fefts  and  all  the  nations  of  mankind  are  united  in  the  worfhip  of  the 
common  Father  and  Creator  of  the  univerfe  '*. 

But  the  counfels   of  princes  are  more  frequently  influenced  by   uie  and 
views  of  temporal  advantage,  than  by  confiderations  of  abftradl  and   chTiiHan 

morality. 

'*  A  panegyric  of  Conftantine,  pronounced  "  cujus  tot  nomina  funt,  quot  linguas  gen- 

feven  or  eight  months  after  the  edift  of  Mi-  "  tium  eife  voluifti,  quern  enim  te  ipfe  dici 

Ian     (fee     Gothofred.    Chronolog.    Legiim,  "  velis,     fcire    non    poflumus."      Panegyr. 

p.  7.    and  Tillemont,  Hift.  des  Empereurs,  Vet.    ix.  26.   ■  In  explaining   Conllantine's 

torn.  iv.    p.  246.),    ufes   the  following   re-  progrefs  in  the  faith,  Mollieim  (p.  971,  f^rc.) 

markable  expreffion  :  "  Summe  rerum  fator,  is  ingenious,  fubtle,  prolix. 

Vol.  II.  Β  b  fpeculative 
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C  v^  ^'    Ipeculative  truth.     The  partial  and  increafing  favour  of  Conftantine 

XX• 

may  naturally  be  referred  to  the  efteem  which  he  entertained  for  the 
moral  character  of  the  Chriftians  ;  and  to  a  perfuafion,  that  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  gofpcl  would  inculcate  the  praftice  of  private 
and  public  virtue.  Whatever  latitude  an  abfolute  monarch  may 
aiTume  in  his  own  conduft,  whatever  indulgence  he  may  claln\ 
for  his  own  paihons,  it  is  undoubtedly  his  intereft  that  all  his 
fubjeds  fhould  refped  the  natural  and  civil  obligations  of  fociety. 
But  the  operation  of  the  wifeft  laws  is  imperfeit  and  precarious. 
They  feldom  infpire  virtue,  they  cannot  always  reftrain  \'ice. 
Their  power  is  infufficient  to  prohibit  all  that  they  condemn, 
nor  can  they  always  puniih  the  adions  which  they  prohibit. 
The  legiflators  of  antiquity  had  fummoned  to  their  aid  the  powers 
of  education  and  of  opinion.  But  every  principle  which  had 
once  maintained  the  vigour  and  purity  of  Rome  and  Sparta, 
was  long  fince  extinguiihed  in  a  declining  and  defpotic  empire. 
Philofophy  ftill  exercifed  her  temperate  fway  over  the  human 
mind,  but  the  caufe  of  virtue  derived  very  feeble  fupport  from 
the  influence  of  the  Pagan  fuperilition.  Under  thefe  difcouraging 
circumftances,  a  prudent  magiftrate  might  obferve  with  pleafure 
the  progrefs  of  a  religion  which  diifufed  among  the  people  a 
pure,  benevolent,  and  univerfal  fyftem  of  ethics,  adapted  to  every 
duty  and  every  condition  of  life  ;  recommended  as  the  will 
and  reafon  of  the  Supreme  Deity,  and  enforced  by  the  fandtion 
of  eternal  rewards  or  punilliments.  The  experience  of  Greek 
and  Roman  hiftory  could  not  inform  the  v/orld  how  far  the 
fyftem  of  national  manners  might  be  reformed  and  improved 
by  the  precepts  of  a  divine  revelation;  and  Conftantine  might 
liften  with  fome  confidence  to  the  flattering,  and  indeed  reafonable,. 
afllirances  of  Laaantius.     The  elocjvient  apologifl:  feeraed  firmly  to 

expeit^ 
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exped,  and  almoft  ventured  to  promlfe,   that  the  eftablifliment  of    ^  ^^  ^' 

Chrillianity  would  reftore  the  innocence  and  felicity  of  the  primitive    ' r- — -' 

age  ;  that  the  woriliip  of  the  true  God  would  extinguifh  war  and 
dilTenfion  among  thofe  who  mutually  confidered  themfelves  as  the 
children  of  a  common  parent ;  that  every  impure  defire,  every  angry 
or  felfilh  paiBon,  would  be  i-eftrained  by  the  knowledge  of  the 
gofpel;  and  that  the  magiftrates  might  Iheath  the  fword  of  juftice 
among  a  people  who  would  be  univerially  aduated  by  the  fentiments 
of  truth  and  piety,  of  equity  and  moderation,  of  harmony  and 
univerfal  love  ". 

The  paiTive  and  unrefifting  obedience,  which  bows  under  the  yoke  Theory  and 
of  authority,  or  even  of  oppreffion,  muft  have  appeared,  in  the  eyes   ρ^ίτ,νβ  obe 
of  an   abfolute  monarch,   the  moil    confpicuous  and  ufeful  of  the 
evangelic  virtues".     The  primitive  Chriftians  derived  the  inilitution 
of  civil  government,  not  from  the  confent  of  the  people,  but  from 
the    decrees   of   heaven.      The   I'eigning   emperor,   though  he  had 
ufurped  the  fceptre  by  treafou  and  murder,  immediately  afiumed  the 
facred  character  of  vicegerent  of  the  Deity.     To  the  Deity  alone  he 
was  accountable  for  the  abufe  of  his  power ;  and  his  fubjefts  were 
indiflblubly  bound,   by  their  oath  of  fidelity,  to  a  tyrant,  who   had 
violated  every  law  of  nature  and  fociety.     The  humble  Chriftians 
were  fent  into  the  world  as  Iheep  among  wolves ;  and   fince  they 
were  not  permitted  to  employ  force,  even  in  the  defence  of  their  re- 
ligion, they  ihould  be  ftill  more  criminal  if  they  were  tempted  to 
fhed  the  blood  of  their  fellow-creatures,  in  difputing  the  vain  privi- 
leges, or  the  fordid  poiTeffions,  of  this  tranfitory  life.     Faithful  to  the 

"  Seethe  elegant  defcrJption  of  Laflantius  explained  by  Grotjus,  de  Jure  Belli  et  Pads, 

(Dlvin.  Inftitut.  v.  8.)>  ^vho  is  much  more  I.  i.  c.  3,  4.     Grotius  was  a  republican  and 

perfpicuous  and  pofitive  than  it  becomes  a  dif-  an  exile,  but  the  mildnefs  of  his  temper  in- 

creet  prophet.  clined  him  to  fupport  the  eilabliilied  powers. 

^*  The  political  fyftem  of  the  Chrillians  is 

Β  b  2  dodrine 
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C  Η  A  P.    dodrine  of  the  apoftle,  who  in  the  reigii   of  Nero  had  preached  the 
duty  of  unconditional  fubmilFion,    the  Chriftians  of  the   three  firfl: 
centuries  preferved  their  confcience  pure  and  innocent  of  the  griilt  of 
fecret  confpiracy,   or   open  rebeUion.    AVhile   they  experienced  the 
rigour  of  perfecution,  they  were  never  provoked  either  to  meet  tlieir 
tyrants  in  the  field,  or  indignantly  to  withdraw  themfelves  into  fome 
remote  and  fequeftered  corner  of  the  globe  ".     The  proteilants  of 
France,  of  Germany,  and  of  Britain,  who  aflerted  with  fuch  intrepid 
courage  their  civil  and  religious  freedom,,  have  been  infulted  by  the 
invidious  comparifon  between  the  condudl:  of  the  primitive  and  of 
the  reformed  Chriftians ".     Perhaps,  inftead  of  cenfure,  fome  ap- 
plaufe  may  be  due   to  the  fuperior  fenfe  and  fpirit  of  our  anceftors, 
who    had   convinced    themfelves   that   religioia    cannot    abolilh   the 
unalienable  rights  of  human  nature"'.     Perhaps  the  patience  of  the 
primitive  church  may  be  afcribed  to  its  weaknefs,  as  well  as  to  its 
virtue.     A  feil   of    unwarlike   plebeians,   without  leaders,  without 
arms,  without  fortifications,  muft  have  encountered  inevitable   de- 
ftrudion  in  a  raih  and  fruitlefs  refiftance  to  the  mafter  of  the  Roman 
legions.     But   the  Chriftians,   when   they  deprecated  the   wrath  of 
Diocletian,    or  folicited   the   fiwour   of  Conftantine,    could    allege, 
wdth   truth  and  confidence,    that  they  held  the  principle  of  pafliA'c 
obedience,    and   that,    in   the  fpace   of  three   centuries,   their   con- 

"'  Tertullian.  Apolog.  c.  32.  34,  35,36.  tions   des   Eglifes   Proteffantes   (torn.   iii.  p, 

Tamen    nunqnam   Albiniani,   nee   Nigriani  210  — 258.),  and  the  malicious  Bayle  (torn.  ii. 

vel  Cafliani  inveniri  potuerunt  Chrifliani.  Ad  p.  620.).    I  name  Bayle,  for  he  was  certainly 

Scapulam,  c.  2.     If  this  ailertion  be  ftriftly  the  author  of  the  Avis  aux  Refugies ;  confi\lt 

true,  it  excludes  the   Chriftians  of  that  age  theDiilionnaire  Critique  deChauffepie,tom.  i. 

from    all  civil    and    military   employments,  part  ii.  p.  145. 

Avhich  would  have  compelled  them  to  take  an  ^'  Buchanan  is  the  earlieft,  or  at  leaft  she 

aftive  part  in   the  fervice  of  their  rcfpedlive  moil  celebrated,  of  the  reformers,    who  has 

governors.     See  Moyle's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  juftihed  the  theory  of  refiftance.    See  his  Dia- 

349.  logue  de  Jure  Regni  apud  Scotos,  torn,  ii, 

*•  See  the  artful  Boffuet  (Hift.  des  V.aria-  p.  28.  30.  edit.  fol.  Ruddiman. 

dud 
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dud  had  always  been  conformable  to  their  principles.     They  might    CHAP. 

λΛ.• 

add,  that  the  throne  of  the  emperors  would  be  eftabliihed  on  a  fixed    *-< — >~: — > 
and  permanent  bafis,   if  all  their  fubjeds  embracing  the   Chriftiau 
doftrine,  Ihould  learn  to  fuffer  and  to  obey. 

In  the  general  order  of  Providence,  princes  and  tyrants  are  con-  Divine  right 
fidered  as  the  minifters  of  Heaven,  appointed  to  rule  or  to  chaftife  dne.  "  ^'^ 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  But  facred  hiftory  affords  many  illuftrious 
examples  of  the  more  immediate  interpofition  of  the  Deity  in  the 
government  of  his  chofen  people.  The  fc^tre  and  the  fword  were 
committed  to  the  hands  of  Mofes,  of  Joiliua,  of  Gideon,  of  David, 
of  the  Maccabees ;  the  virtues  of  thofe  heroes  were  the  motive  or 
the  effed  of  the  Divine  favour,  the  fuccefs  of  their  arms  was  deftined 
to  atchieve  the  deliverance  or  the  triumph  of  the  church.  If  the 
judges  of  Ifrael  were  occafional  and  temporary  magiftrates,  the 
kings  of  Judah  deriA'ed  from  the  royal  undion  of  their  great 
anceftor,  an  hereditary  and  indefeafible  right,  which  could  not  be 
forfeited  by  their  own  vices,  nor  recalled  by  the  caprice  of  their 
fubjeds.  The  fame  extraordinary  providence,  which  was  no  longer 
confined  to  the  Jewilh  people,  might  eled  Conftantine  and  his 
family  as  the  protedors  of  the  Chriftian  world  ;  and  the  devout 
Ladantius  announces,  in  a  prophetic  tone,  the  future  glories 
of  his  long  and  univerfal  reign".  Galerius  and  Maximin,  Max- 
entius  and  Licinius,  were  the  rivals  who  fhared  with  the  favou- 
rite of  heaven  the  provinces  of  the  empire.  The  tragic  deaths 
of  Galerius  and  Maximin  foon  gratified  the  refentment,  and  ful- 
filled the  fanguine  expedations,  of  the  Chriilians.  The  fuccefs 
of  Conftantine  againft  Maxentius  and  Licinius,  removed  the  two 
formidable  competitors  who  ftill  oppofed  the  triumph  of  the  fe- 
cond  David,  and  his  caufe  might  feem  to  claim  the  peculiar  inter- 

-^•  Laflant.  Divin.  Inilitut.  i.  i.    Eufebius,     oration,  repeatedly  inculcates  the  divine  right 
in  the  courfe  of  his  hiftory,  liis  life,  and  his     of  Conliantine  to  the  empire. 

pofition 
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CHAP,  pofition  of  Providence.  The  charadei•  of  the  Roman  tyrant  dlfgraced 
K__  -.-  _'  the  purple  and  human  nature  ;  and  though  the  Chriftians  might  enjoy 
his  precarious  favour,  they  were  expofed,  with  the  reft  of  his  fubjefts, 
to  the  effedls  of  his  wanton  and  capricious  cruelty.  The  conduit,  of 
Licinius  foon  betrayed  the  reludlance  with  which  he  had  confented 
to  the  wife  and  humane  regulations  of  the  edidl  of  Milan.  The 
convocation  of  provincial  fynods  was  prohibited  in  his  domi- 
nions ;  his  Chriilian  officers  were  ignominioufly  dlfmified  ;  and 
if  he  avoided  the  guilt,'  or  rather  danger,  of  a  general  perfe- 
cution,  his  partial  oppreiTions  were  rendered  ftill  more  odious, 
by  the  violation  of  a  folemn  and  voluntary  engagement".  While 
the  Eaft,  according  to  the  lively  expreffion  of  Eufebius,  was  involved 
in  the  ihades  of  infernal  darknefs,  the  aufpicious  rays  of  celeftial 
light  warmed  and  illuminated  the  provinces  of  the  Weft.  The  piety  of 
Conftantine  was  admitted  as  an  unexceptionable  proof  of  the  juftice  of 
his  arms;  and  his  ufe  of  viotory  confirmed  the  opinion  of  the  Chriftians, 
that  their  hero  was  infpired,  and  conducted,  by  the  Lord  of  Hofts. 
The  conqueft  of  Italy  produced  a  general  edidt  of  toleration :  and  as 
foon  as  the  defeat  of  Licinius  had  invefted  Conftantine  with  the 
A.D.  324.  fole  dominion  of  the  Roman  world,  he  immediately,  by  circular 
letters,  exhorted  all  his  fubjeds  to  imitate,  without  delay,  the  example 

of   their  fovereign,    and  to   embrace   the   divine   truth   of  Chrifti- 

•      14. 
anity    . 

Loyalty  and        The  aiTurancc  that  the  elevation  of  Conftantine  was   intimately 

Chriftiaii         connedted  vv-ith  the  defigns  of  Providence,  inftilled  into  the  minds  of 

P^'ty•  ^.}^g  Chriftians  two  opinions,  which,  by  very  different  means,  aififted 

the  accompliftiment  of  the  prophecy.     Their  warm  and  adlive  loyalty 

exhaufted  in  his  favour  every  refource  of  human  induftry  ;  and  they 

*^  Our  imperfeft  knowledge  of  the  perle-  relius  Viilor  mentions  his  cruelty  in  general 

cution    of  Licinius    is    derived    from    Eufe-  terms. 

hitis   (Hiil.    Ecclcf.   1.  X.   c.    8.   Vit.    Con•         ^+ Eufcb.  in  Vit.  Conftant.  1.  ii.  c.  24-42. 

ftantin.  LL  c.  49  —  ^6.  1.  ii.  c.  i,  2.).    Au-  48—60. 

2  confidently 
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confidently  expeded  that  their  ftrenuous  eftbrts  would  be  feconded 
by  fome  divine  and  miraculous  aid.  The  enemies  of  Conftantine 
have  imputed  to  interefted  motives  the  alliance  which  he  infenfibly 
contradled  with  the  Catholic  church,  and  which  apparently  contri- 
butes to  the  fuccefs  of  his  ambition.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century,  the  Chriftians  ftill  bore  a  very  inadequate  proportion  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  empire ;  but  among  a  degenerate  people,  who 
viewed  the  change  of  mailers  with  the  indiiFerence  of  ilaves,  the  fpirit 
and  union  of  a  religious  party  might  affift  the  popular  leader,  to 
whofe  fervice,  from  a  principle  of  confcience,  they  had  devoted  their 
lives  and  fortunes'^'.  The  example  of  his  father  had  inilrufted  Con- 
ftantine to  efteem  and  to  reward  the  merit  of  the  Chriftians;  and  in 
the  diftribution  of  public  offices,  he  had  the  advantage  of  ftrengthen- 
ing  his  government,  by  the  choice  of  minifters  or  generals,  in  whof^ 
fidelity  he  could  repofe  a  juft  and  unreferved  confidence.  By  the 
influence  of  thefe  dignified  miffionaries,  the  profelytes  of  the  new 
faith  muft  have  multiplied  in  the  court  and  army  ;  the  Barbarians 
of  Germany,  who  filled  the  ranks  of  the  legions,  were  of  a  carelefs 
temper,  which  acquiefced  without  refiftance  in  the  religion  of  their 
commander  ;  and  when  they  pafi'ed  the  Alps,  it  may  fairly  be  pre- 
fumed,  that  a  great  number  of  the  foldiers  had  already  confecrated 
their  fwords  to  the  fervice  of  Chrift  and  of  Conftantine ".  The 
habits  of  mankind,  and  the  intereft  of  religion,  gradually  abated  the 

^'  In  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century,  the  Bentivoglio  was  curious,  well-informed,  but 

Papifts  of  England  were  only  a  thirtieth,  and  fomewhat  partial. 

the  Proteftants  of  V nnce  only  iiffteenth  part  "  This  carelefs  temper  of  the   Germans 

of  the  refpeftive  nations,  to  whom  their  fpirit  appears  almoft  uniformly  in  the  hiftory  of  the 

,  η         L•  η    Γ  1  converfionof  each  of  the  tribes.    The  leeions 

and  DOwer  were  a  conltant  obiect  or  apprehen-       ,- ^     ^       .  .     ,      •  i    ^ 

"■  ....       ot  Lonitsntme  were  recruited  with  Cjermans 

fion.     See  the   relations  which  Bentivoelio     ,.-,  ;-„       ,   .•        „^  >         j  .i,„ ^.,„,  „„. c 

°  (/.oiimus,  1.  II.  p.  86.)  ;  and  thecourt  even  oi 

(who  was  then  nuncio  at  BrulTels,  and  after-  j^jj  f^tj^^j.  j^^d  been  filled  with  Chriftians.  See 
wards  cardinal)  tranfmitted  to  the  court  of  the  firft  book  of  the  Life  of  Conftantine,  by 
Rome  (Relazione,  torn.  ii.  p.  zii.  241.),     Eufebius. 

horror 
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C  Η  A  P.    horror  of  war  and  bloodflied,   which  had  fo  long  prevailed  among 

< -v— — /    the  Chriilians ;  and  in  the  councils  which  were  affembled  under  the 

gracious  protedtion  of  Conftantine,  the  authority  of  the  biihops  was 
feafonably  employed  to  ratify  the  obligation  of  the  military  oath,  and 
to  iniliil  the  penalty  of  excommunication  on  thofe  foldi^rs  who 
threw  away  their  arms  during  the  peace  of  the  church "".  While 
Conftantine,  in  his  own  dominions,  encreafed  the  number  and  zeal 
of  his  faithful  adherents,  he  could  depend  on  the  fupport  of  a 
powerful  fadlion  in  thofe  provinces,  which  were  ftill  polfefled  or 
ufurped  by  his  rivals.  A  fecret  difafFeclion  was  diiFufed  among  the 
Chriftian  fubjeds  of  Maxentius  and  Licinius  ;  and  the  refentment 
which  the  latter  did  not  attempt  to  conceal,  ferved  only  to  engage 
them  ftill  more  deeply  in  the  intereft  of  his  competitor.  The  regu- 
lar correfpondence  which  conneded  the  biftiops  of  the  moft  diftant 
provinces,  enabled  them  freely  to  communicate  their  wiihes  and 
their  defigns,  and  to  tranfmit  without  danger  any  ufeful  intelligence, 
or  any  pious  contributions,  which  might  promote  the  fervice  of  Con- 
ftantine, who  publicly  declared  that  he  had  taken  up  arms  for  the 
deliverance  of  the  church^'. 
Expeaation         fhe  enthufiafm  which  infpired  the  troops,  and  perhaps  the  emperor 

and  belief  of  ...-,.,. 

a  miracle,  j^  hlmfelf,  had  iharpened  their  fwords  whde  it  iatished  then-  conlcience. 
They  marched  to  battle  with  the  full  aiTurance,  that  the  fame  God, 
who  had  formerly  opened  a  paflage  to  the  Ifraelites  through  the 
waters  of  Jordan,  and  had  thrown  down  the  walls   of  Jericho  at 

^1  Dc  his  qui  arma  projiciunt  m  pace,  pla-  the  military  fervice.     Their  conduit  was  af- 

cuit   eos   abilinere    a  communione.    Concil.  terwards  cenfured  by  the  12th  canon  of  the 

Arelat.  Canon  iii.     The    beft  critics   apply  council  of  Nice  ;  if  this  particular  application 

thefe  words  to  x!ae.  peace  of  the  church.  may  be  received,  inftead  of  the  loofe  and  ge- 

-"    Eufebius  always   confiders   the  fecond  neral  fenfe  of  the  Greek  interpreters,  Balfa- 

civil  war  againll  Licinius  as  a  fort  of  religious  mon,    Zonaras,   and  Alexis   Ariftenus.     See 

crui'ade.     At    the    invitation  of  the   tyrant,  Beveridge,  Pandeft.  Ecclef.  Grsc.  torn.  i.  p. 

fame    Chriftian   ofEcers   had    refumed   their  72.  torn.  ii.  p.  78.  Annotation. 
«.ones  ;  or,  in  other  words,  had  returned  to 

1  the 
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the  found  of  the  trumpets  of  Jofliua,  would  difplay  his  vifible  majefty    ^  ^^  ^^ 
and  power  in  the  viftory  of  Conftantine.     The  evidence  of  ecclefiai-    i- — ^ — -J 
tical  hiftory  is  prepared  to  affirm,  that  their  expedlations  were  jufti- 
fied  by  the  confpicuous  miracle  to  which  the  converfion  of  the  firit 
Chriftian  emperor  has  been  almoft  unanimoufly  afcribed.     The  real  - 
or  imaginary  caufe  of  fo  important  an  event,  defervcs  and  demands 
the  attention  of  pofterity;  and  I  fhall  endeavour  to  form  a  juft  efti- 
mate  of  the  famous  vifion  of  Conftantine,  by  a  diftinit  confideration 
of  the^andard,  the  dream ^  and  the  εείββίαΐ  Jign  ;  by  feparating  the 
hiftorical,  the  natural,  and  the  marvellous  parts  of  this  extraordinary 
flory,  which,  in  the  compofition  of  a  fpecious  argument,  have  been 
artfully  confounded  in  one  fplendid  and  brittle  mafs. 

I.  An  inftrument  of  the  tortures  which  were   inflided   only  on   r^j^^  ^^^^^ 
flaves  and  ftrangers,  became  an  objedt  of  horror  in  the  eyes  of  a  '';""\  "il'^'*"" 

,  .  ,  .  ,  ^  uard  of  the 

Roman  citizen ;  and  the  ideas  of  guilt,  of  pain,  and  of  ignominy,  crofs. 
were  clofely  united  Λvith  the  idea  of  the  crofs"'.  The  piety,  rather 
than  the  humanity,  of  Conftantine,  foon  aboliflied  in  his  dominions 
the  punifhment  which  the  Saviour  of  mankind  had  condefcended  to 
fuifer  '° ;  but  the  emperor  had  already  learned  to  defpifethe  prejudices 
of  his  education,  and  of  his  people,  before  he  could  ere£l  in  the  midft 
of  Rome  his  own  ftatue,  bearing  a  crofs  in  its  right  hand  ;  \\'iu\  an 
infcription,  which  referred  the  vidlory  of  his  arms,  and  the  deliver- 
ance of  Rome,  to  the  virtue  of  that  falutary  fign,  the  true  fymbol  of 

^'  Nomen  ipfum  crucis  abfit  non  modo  a  a  mart  and  yard,  a  plough,  a  fiandard,   &c, 

corpore   civium   Romanorum,    fed    etiam    a  &c.  &c.     See  Lipfius  de  Cruce,  1.  i.  c.  9. 

cogitatione,  occulis,    auribus.      Cicero   pro  ^°  See  Aureliiis  Viitor,  who  confiders  this 

Raberio,  c.  5.     The  Chriftian  writers,  Juftin,  law  as  one  of  the  examples  of  Conftantine's 

MinuciusFs;Iix,  Tertullian,  Jerom,  andMaxi-  piety.   An  edift  fo  honourable  to  Chvifttanity 

mus  of  Turin,  have  inveftigated  with  tolerable  defervcd  a  place  in  the  TheoJofian  code,  in- 

fuccefs  the  figure  or    likenefs  of  a  crofs  in  ftead  of  the  indireft  mention   of  it,  which 

almoft  every  objedl  of  nature  or  art ;  in  the  feems  to  refult  from  the  comparifon  of  the  vtb 

interfeition  of  the  meridian  and  equator,  the  andxviiith  titles  of  the  jxth  book. 
human  face,  a  bird  flying,  a  man  fvvimming, 

Vol.  II,  C  c  force 
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CHAP,    force  and  courage  ".     The  fame  fymbol  fandlificd  the  arms  of  the 

ΛΛ. 

' ^ '    fokliers  of  Coailantine  ;    the  crofs    gUttered   on   their  helmet,   was 

engraved  on  then•  fh'ields,  was  interwoven  into  their  banners  ;  and 
the  confecrated  emblems  which  adorned  the  perfon  of  the  emperor 
himfelf,  were  diftinguilhed  only  by  richer  materials  and  more  exqui- 
fite  workmanihip  '\  But  the  principal  ftandard  which  difplayed  the 
triumph  of  the  crofs  was  ftiled  the  Labarnm  ",  an  obfcure  though  cele- 
brated name,  which  has  been  vainly  derived  from  almoft  all  the 
languages  of  the  world,  it  is  defcribed  ^*  as  a  long  pike  interfered 
by  a  tranfverfal  beam.  The  filken  veil  which  hung  down  from  the 
beam,  was  curioufly  enwrought  with  the  images  of  the  reigning 
monarch  and  his  children.  The  fummit  of  the  pike  fupported  a 
crown  of  gold  which  inclofed  the  myfterious  monogram,  at 
once  expreflive  of  the  figure  of  the  crofs,  and  the  initial  letters 
of  the  name  of  Chrifl:  ".  The  fafety  of  the  labarum  was  entrufted 
to  fifty   guards,  of  approved  valour  and  fidelity  j  their  ftation  was 

3'   Eufebius,  in  Vit.  Conilandn.  1.  i.  c.  40.  Gregory  Nazianzen,    Ambrofe,   Prudentius, 

This  ftatue,  or  at  leall  the  crofs  and  infcrip-  &c.   ftill   remain    totally  unknown  ;  in  fpite 

tion,  may  be  afcribed  with  more  probability  of  the  efforts  of  the  critics,  who  have  ineffec- 

to  the  fecond,    or    even    the   third,    vifit  of  tually  tortured    the  Latin,   Greek,  Spanilli,, 

Conftantine  toRome.    Immediately  after  the  Celtic,    Teutonic,    Illyric,    Armenian,    &c. 

defeat  of  Maxentius,   the  minds  of  the  fenate  in  fearch  of  an  etymology.     SeeDucange,  in 

and  people  were  fcarcely  ripe  for  this  pub-  Gloff.  Med.  &  infim.  Latinitat.  fub  voce  La- 

lic  monument.  barum,   and    Godefroy,    ad    Cod.   Theodof. 

^^  Agnofcas  regina  libens  me.i  figna  necefle  torn.  n.  p.  143. 

eft;  ^*  Eufeb.  in  Vit.  Conftantin.  1.  i.  c.  30,31. 

In  quibus  effigies  cruets  iiMX.  gemmata  refulget  Baronius  (Annal.  Ecclef.  A.  D.  312,  N"26.> 

Aut  longis  folido  ex  auro  pra:fertur  in  haftis.  has  engraved  a  reprefentation  of  the  Laba- 

Hoc  figno  inviftus,  tranfmiflis  Alpibiis  Ultor  rum. 

Servitium  folvit  mife.-abile  Conftantinus  '^  Tranfversa  X  litera,   fummo  capite  cir^ 

,«#*»*#**•«*•  cumflexo,  Chrillum  in  fcutis  notat.    C;ecilius 

Chriftus  purpureum  gemmanti  tevtiis  in  auro  de  M.   P.    c.  44.     Cuper  (ad  M.  P.  in  edit. 

Signabat  Li!^«r«OT,  clypeorum  infignia  Chrif-  Lailant.    tom.   ii.     p.    500.)    and    Baronius 

tus  (A.  D.  312.  N°  25.)  have  engraved  from  an- 

Scripferat;  ardebat  fummis  cra-vadditacrilHs.  cient  monuments  feveral  fpecimens   (as  thus 

Prudent,  in  Symmachum,  1.  ii.  464.  486.  Ο      ν  Ρ/ λ  of  thefe  monograms,  which  be. 

33  The  derivation  and  meaning  of  the  word  "p'"^ /|^  7  came    extremely   falhionable   in 

Labarum,  or  Laborum,  which  is  employed  by  the  Chriftian  world. 

marked 
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marked  by  honours  and  emoluments ;  and  fome  fortunate  accidents 
foon  introduced  an  opinion,  that  as  long  as  the  guards  of  the  labarum 
were  engaged  in  the  execution  of  their  office,  they  were  fecure  and 
invulnerable  amidft  the  darts  of  the  enemy.  In  the  fecond  civil  war 
Licinius  felt  and  dreaded  the  power  of  this  confecrated  banner,  the 
fight  of  which,  in  the  diftrefs  of  battle,  animated  the  foldiers  of  Con- 
ftantine  with  an  invincible  enthufiafm,  and  fcattered  terror  and  difmay 
through  the  ranks  of  the  adverfe  legions  '°.  The  Chriftian  empe- 
rors, who  refpeded  the  example  of  Conftantine,  difplayed  in  all 
their  military  expeditions  the  ftandard  of  the  crofs  ;  but  when  the 
degenerate  fucceiTors  of  Theodofius  had  ceafed  to  appear  in  perfon 
at  the  head  of  their  armies,  the  labarum  was  depofited  as  a  venerable 
but  ufelefs  relic  in  the  palace  of  Conftantinople  ''.  Its  honours  are 
ftill  preferved  on  the  medals  of  the  Flavian  family.  Their  grateful 
devotion  has  placed  the  monogram  of  Chrift  in  the  midft  of  the 
enfigns  of  Rome.  The  folemn  epithets  of,  fafety  of  the  republic, 
glory  of  the  army,  reftoration  of  public  happinefs,  are  equally  ap- 
plied to  the  religious  and  military  trophies ;  and  there  is  ftill  extant 
a  medal  of  the  emperor  Conftantius,  where  the  ftandard  of  the 
labarum  is  accompanied  with  thefe  memorable  words,  By  this  sign 

THOU   SHALT    CONQUER^'. 

II.  In  all  occafions  of  danger  or  diftrefs,  it  Λvas  the  practice  of  the   The  dream 
primitive  Chriftians  to  fortify  their  minds  and  bodies  by  the  fign  of  tine. 

'°  Eufeb.  in  Vit.  Conftantin.  1.  ii.  c.  7,  8,  after  Conilantine.    The  modern  Greeks  were 

9.     He  introduces  the  Labarum  before   tlie  not  inclined  to difplay  in  the  field  the  ftandard 

Italian  expedition;   but  his  narrative  feems  of  the  empire  and  of  Chriftianity;  and  though 

to  indicate   that  it  was  never  fhewn   at  the  they  depended  on  every  fuperllitious  hope  of 

head  of  an  army,  till  Conftantine,  above  ten  defence,  the    promife    of  ••viilory   would  have 

years  afterwards,  declared  Jiimfelf  the  enemy  appeared  too  bold  a  fiilion. 

of  Licinius,  and  the  deliverer  of  the  church.  ^^  The  Abbe  du  Voifin,  p.  103,   &c.  al- 

"  See  Cod.  Theod-  1.  vi.  tit.  xxv.     Sozo-  leges  feveral  of  thefe  medals,  and  quotes  a 

men,  1.  i.  c.  2.     Theophan.    Chronograph,  particular  diiTertation  of  a  jefuit,   thePerede 

p.  I  1.     Theophanes  lived  towards  the  end  of  Grainville,  on  this  fubjeft. 
the  eighth  century,  almoft  five  hundred  years 

C  c  2  thi 
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^  vv^  ^'    ^^^  crofs,  which  they  iifed,  in  all  their  ecclefiaftical  rites,  in  all  the 

V — s, 1    daily  occurrences  of  life,  as  an  infallible  prefervative  againfl:  every 

ipecies  of  ipiritual  or  temporal  evil  ".  The  authority  of  the  church 
might  alone  have  had  fufficient  weight  to  juftify  the  devotion  of 
Conftantine,  who  in  the  fame  prudent  and  gradual  progrefs  ac- 
knowledged the  truth,  and  affumed  the  fymbol,  of  Chriilianity. 
But  the  teftimony  of  a  contemporary  writer,  who  in  a  formal  trea- 
tife  has  avenged  the  caufe  of  religion,  beftows  on  the  piety  of  the 
emperor  a  more  awful  and  fublime  charadcr.  He  affirms  with  the 
moft  perfedl  confidence,  that  in  the  night  which  preceded  the  laft 
battle  againft  Maxentius,  Conilantine  was  admoniihed  in  a  dream 
to  infcribe  the  ihields  of  his  foldiers  with  the  cel^ial  fign  of  God, 
the  facred  monogram  of  the  name  of  Chrift ;  that  he  executed  the 
commands  of  heaven,  and  that  his  valour  and  obedience' were  re- 
warded by  the  decifn'e  vidory  of  the  Milvian  bridge.  Some  con- 
fiderations  might  perhaps  incline  a  fceptical  mind  to  fufpe(il  the 
judgment  or  the  veracity  of  the  rhetorician,  whofe  pen,  either  from 
zeal  or  intereft,  was  devoted  to  the  caufe  of  the  prevailing  faction  "^^ 
He  appears  to  have  publifhed  his  deaths  of  the  perfecutors  at  Nico- 
media  about  three  years  after  the  Roman  vidlory ;  but  the  interval  of 
a  thouHmd  miles,  and  a  thoufand  days,  will  allow  an  ample  latitude 


^'  Tertullian,  de  Corona,  c.  3.  Athan.i- 
fiiis,  torn.  i.  p.  101.  The  learned  jefuit 
Petavius  (Dogmata  Theolog.  1.  xv.  c.  9, 
10.)  has  collefted  many  fimilaj-  paiTagcs 
on  the  virtues  of  the  crofs,  which  in  the  laft 
age  embarraifed  our  Proteftant  difputants. 

*°  Cxcilius,  de  M.  P.  0.4^.  It  is  certain, 
that  this  hillorica!  declamation  was  compofed 
and  publifhed,  v\hile  Licinius,  fovereign  of 
the  Eaft,  ftill  preferved  the  friendihip  of  Con- 
ftantine, and  of  the  Chriftians.  Every  read- 
er oftafte  muft  perceive,  that  the  ftyleisof  a 
very  different  and  inferior  character  to  that  of 
Laftantius  ;  and  fuch  indeed  is  the  judgment 


of  Le  Clerc  and  Lardncr  (Bibliotheque  An- 
cienne  et  Moderne,  torn.  iii.  p.  438.  Credi- 
bility of  the  Gofpel,  &c.  partii.  vol.  vii.  p. 
94.)  Three  arguments  from  the  title  of 
the  book,  and  from  the  names  of  Donatus 
and  Cxcilius,  are  produced  by  the  advocates 
for  Laftantius  (See  the  P.  Leftocq,  torn.  ii. 
p.  46  —  60.).  Each  of  thefe  proofs  is  fingly 
weak  and  defeftive  ;  but  their  concurrence 
has  great  weight.  I  have  often  fluftuated, 
and  ihall  lamely  follow  the  Colbert  MS.  in 
calling  the  author  (whoever  lie  was)  Csci- 
lius, 

for 
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for  the  iiwention  of  declaimers,  the  creduHty  of  party,  and  the  tack    ^  HA  P. 
approbation  of  the  emperor  himfelf ;  who  might  hften  without  in-    c.-.v-— ' 
dignation  to  a  marvellous  tale,  which  exalted  his  fame,  and  promoted 
his  defigns.      In  faA'our  of  Licinius,  who  ilill  dlflembled  his  animofity 
to  the  Chriftians,  the  fame  author  has  provided  a  fimilar  vifion,  of  a 
form  of  prayer,  w^hich  was  communicated  by  an  angel,  and  repeated 
by  the  whole  army  before  they  engaged  the  legions  of  the  tyrant 
Maximin.      The  frequent  repetition  of  miracles  ferves  to  provoke, 
where  it  does  not  fubdue,  the  reafon  of  mankind'^' ;   but  if  the  dream 
of  Conftantine  is  feparately  confidered,  it  may  be  naturally  explained 
either  by  the  policy  or  the  enthufiafm  of  the  emperor.     Whilft  his 
anxiety  for  the  approaching  day,  which  muft  decide  the  fate  of  the 
empire,  was  fufpended  by  a  iliort  and  interrupted  llumber,  the  vene- 
rable form  of  Chrift,  and  the  well-known  fymbol  of  his  religion,  might 
forcibly  offer  themfelves  to  the  adlive  fancy  of  a  prince  Λνΐιο  reverenced 
the  name,  and  had  perhaps  fecretly  implored  the  power,  of  the  God 
of  the  Chriftians.     As  readily  might  a  confummate  ftatefman  indulge 
himfelf  in  the  ufe  of  one  of  thofe  military  ftratagems,  one  of  thofe 
pious  frauds,   which  Philip  and  Sertorius  had  employed  with  fuch 
art  and  effed;''\     The  prseternatural  origin  of  dreams  was  univer- 
fally  admitted  by  the  nations  of  antiquity,  and  a  confiderable  part  of 
the  Gallic  army  was  already  prepared  to  place   their  confidence  in 

""   Cxciliu5,deM.  P.  c.  46.     There  feems  pentagon  (the   fymbol  of  fafety)   with   thefe 

to  be  fome  reafon  in  the  obfervation  of  M.  de  words,  "  In  this  conquer."     But  Toliius  has 

\^oltaire  (Oeuvres,   torn.  xiv.  p.  307.).  who  rnoft  inexcufably  omitted  to  produce  his  au- 

afcribes  to  the  fuccefs  of  Conftantine  the  fu-  thority  ;  and  his  own  charafier,   literary  as 

perior  fame  of  his  Labarum  above  the  angel  well    as    moral,    is   not  free   from    reproach 

of  Licinius.     Yet  even  this  angel  is  favour-  (See  Chauffepie  Diftionnaire  Critique,  torn, 

ably  entertained  by  Pagi,  Tillemont,  Fleury,  iv.  p.  460.)•    Without  infiiling  on  the  fdence 

&c.  who  are  fond  of  encreafing  their  ftock  of  of  Diodorus,   Plutarch,   Juftin,   c&c.    it  may 

miracles.  beobfcrved  that  Po]ya;nus,  who  in  ,a  feparate 

*^    Befides    thefe    well-known    examples,  chapter  (1.  iv.  c.  6  )    has  collected  nineteen 

Toliius   (Preface  to  Boileau's   tranflation    of  military  llrat.agems  of  Antigonus,   is  totally 

Longinus)  has  difcovered  a  vifion  of  Antigo-  ignorant  of  this  remarkable  vificn. 
nus,  who  alTured  his  troops  that  he  had  feen  a 

the 
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^  vv^  ■'''    *•^^    falutary   fign   of  the  Chriftian  religion.     The  fecret  vifion   of 

' '  ^    Conftantine  could  be  difproved  only  by  the  event  ;  and  the  intrepid 

hero  who  had  pafled  the  Alps  and  the  Apennine,  might  view  with 
carelefs  defpair  the  confequences  of  a  defeat  under  the  walls  of 
Rome.  The  fenate  and  people,  exulting  in  their  own  deliverance 
from  an  odious  tyrant,  acknowledged  that  the  viftory  of  Conftan- 
tine furpafled  the  po\vers  of  man,  without  daring  to  infmuate  that 
it  had  been  obtained  by  the  protedlion  of  the  Gods.  The  triumphal 
arch,  which  was  erefted  about  three  years  after  the  event,  pro- 
claims, in  ambiguous  language,  that,  by  the  greatnefs  of  his  own 
mind,  and  by  an  ΊιιβιηδΙ  or  impulfe  of  the  Divinity,  he  had  faved 
and  avenged  the  Roman  republic  *\  The  Pagan  orator,  who  had 
feized  an  earlier  opportunity  of  celebrating  the  virtues  of  the  con- 
queror, fuppofes  that  he  alone  enjoyed  a  fecret  and  intimate  com- 
merce with  the  Supreme  Being,  who  delegated  the  care  of  mortals 
to  his  fubordinate  deities  ;  and  thus  afligns  a  very  plaufible  reafon 
why  the  fubjefts  of  Conftantine  ihould  not  prefume  to  embrace  the 
new  religion  of  their  fovereign  **. 
AppearMce         \\\^ .  Ύ\^^   philofopher,    who   with   calm  fufpicion   examines  the 

-ot  a  crofs  m  _ 

the  iky.  dreams  and  omens,  the  miracles  and  prodigies,  of  profane  or  even 

of  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  will  probably  conclude,  that  if  the  eyes  of 
the  fpeiSlators  have  fometimes  been  deceived  by  fraud,  the  under- 
ftanding  of  the  readers  has  much  more  frequently  been  infulted 
by  fidion.  Every  event,  or  appearance,  or  accident,  which  feems 
to  deviate  from  the  ordinary  courfe  of  nature,  has  been  railily 
afcribed  to  the  immediate  adlion  of  the  Deity  ;  and  the  aftoniih- 
ed  fancy  of  the  multitude  has  fometimes   given  ilaape  and   colour, 

♦5  Inftindtu  Divinitatis,    mentis  magnitu-         **  Habes  profeilo  aliquid  cum   ilia  mente 

dine.     The  infcription  on  the  triumphal  arch  Divina  fecretum  ;    qus  delcgata  nollra  Diis 

of  Conftantine,  which   has   been   copied   by  Minoribus  cura  iini  fe  tibi  dignatur  often- 

Baronius,   Gruter,  &c.  may  ilill  be  periifed  dere.     Panegyr.  Vet.  ix.  2. 
by  every  curious  traveller, 

2  language 
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language  and  motion,  to  the  fleeting  but  uncommon  meteors  of  the    C  Η  A  P. 

air  " .     Nazarius  and  Eulebius  are  the  two  moil  celebrated  orators,    ' ^ ' 

who  in  iludied  panegyrics  have  laboured  to  exalt  the  glory  of  Con- 
ftantine.  Nine  years  after  the  Roman  vidlory,  Nazarius  *°  defcribes  A.D.  321. 
an  army  of  divine  w^arriors,  who  feemed  to  fall  from  the  fky :  he 
marks  their  beauty,  their  fpirit,  their  gigantic  forms,  the  ftream 
of  light  which  beamed  from  their  celeftial  armour,  their  patience  in 
fuffering  themfelves  to  be  heard,  as  well  as  feen,  by  mortals  ;  and 
their  declaration  that  they  were  fent,  that  they  flew,  to  the  afliftance 
of  the  great  Confl:antine.  For  the  truth  of  this  prodigy,  the  Pagan 
orator  appeals  to  the  whole  Gallic  nation,  in  whofe  prefence  he  was 
then  fpeaking  ;  and  feems  to  hope  that  the  ancient  apparitions*' 
would  now  obtain  credit  from  this  recent  and  public  event.  The 
Chriftian  fable  of  Eufebius,  which,  in  the  fpace  of  twenty-fix  years,  ^.d.  ,,8,. 
might  arife  from  the  original  dream,  is  call  in  a  much  more  correal 
and  elegant  mould.  In  one  of  the  marches  of  Conft:antine,  he  is 
reported  to  have  feen  with  his  own  eyes  the  luminous  trophy  of  the 
crofs,  placed  above  the  meridian  fun,  and  infcribed  with  the  follow- 
ing words  :  By  THIS,  CONQUER.  This  amazing  objeft  in  the  iky 
aftonifhed  the  whole  army,  as  Avell  as  the  emperor  himfelf,  who  was 
yet  undetermined  in  the  choice  of  a  religion  ;  but  his  afl:oniihment 
was  converted  into  faith  by  the  vifion  of  the  enfuing  night.  Chrift 
appeared  before  his  eyes  ;  and  difplaying  the  fame  celeftial  fign  of  the 
erofs,  he  diredled  Conftantine  to  frame  a  fimilar  ftandard,   and  to 

*5    M.   Freret    (Memoires   de   I'Acadeniie  undiftinguifhing   and    ravenous  appetite   has 

des    Inicriptions,     torn.    iv.     p.   411  —  437.)  fwallowed  even  the  Pagan  bait  of  Nazarius. 
explains,    by  phyfical   caufes,    many   of  the         '^'  The  apparitions  of  Caftor  and  Polliix, 

prodigies  of  antiquity  ;   and  Fabricius,  who  particularly  to  announce  the  Macedonian  vic- 

is  abufe  i  by  both  parties,  vainly  tries  to  in-  tory,  are  attefted  by  hiftorians  and  public  mo- 

troduce    the    celeftial   crofs    of    Conftantine  numents.   See  Cicero  de  NaturaDeorum,ii.  2. 

among  the  folar  Halos.     Bibliothec.  Grsec.  iii.  5,  6.     Florus,    ii.   12.     Valerius  Maxi- 

tom.  vi.  p.  8-29.  mus,  1.  i.  c.  8.  N°  1.     Yet  the  moft  recent 

♦^  Naz?.rius  inter  Panegyr.  Vet.  X.  14,  15.  of  thefe  miracles  is  omitted,  and  indireilly 

It  is  uniiei;eflary  to  name  the  moderns,  whofe  denied  by  Livy  (xlv.  i.), 

march,. 
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CHAP,  march,  with  an  aiTurance  of  vidlory,  agauift  Maxentius  and  all  his 
enemies  *^  The  learned  hiHiop  of  Cicfarea  appears  to  be  fenfible, 
that  the  recent  difcovery  of  this  marvellous  anecdote  would  excite 
fome  furprife  and  diftruft  among  the  moil  pious  of  his  readers.  Yet, 
inilead  of  afcertaining  the  precife  circumrtances  of  time  and  place, 
which  always  ferve  to  dete£t  falfehood,  or  eftablilh  truth  *'' ;  inftead 
of  colledting  and  recording  the  evidence  of  fo  many  living  witnefles, 
who  muft  have  been  fpedlators  of  this  ftupendous  miracle  " ;  Eufe- 
bius  contents  himfelf  with  alleging  a  very  fmgular  teftimony ;  that  of 
the  deceafed  Conftantine,  who,  many  years  after  the  event,  in  the 
freedom  of  converfation,  had  related  to  him  this  extraordinary  inci- 
dent of  his  own  life,  and  had  attefted  the  truth  of  it  by  a  folemn  oatli. 
The  prudence  and  gratitude  of  the  learned  prelate  forbade  him  to 
fufpedl  the  A^eracity  of  his  victorious  mailer ;  but  he  plainly  inti- 
mates, that,  in  a  fail  of  fuch  a  nature,  he  ihould  ha\x  refufed  his 
aifent  to  any  meaner  authority.  This  motive  of  credibility  could 
not  furvive  the  power  of  the  Flavian  family  ;  and  the  celeftial 
fign,  which  the  Infidels  might  afterwards  deride ",  was  difre- 
garded  by  the  Chriilians  of  the  age  Avhich  immediately  followed 
the  converfion  of  Conilantine  '\      But  the  Catholic  church,  both  of 

■*'    Eufebius,    1.  i.    c.  28,   29,   30.     The  "   Gelafms  Cyzlc.  in  Ail.  Concil.  Niceii. 

filence  of  the  fume  Eufebius,  in  his  Ecclefi-  1.  i.  c.  φ. 

aftical  Hillory,  is  deeply  felt  by  thofe  advo-  ^^  The  advocates  for  the  vifion  are  unable 
cates  for  the  miracle  who  are  not  abfolutely  to  produce  a  (ingle  teftimony  from  the  Fa- 
call  us.  thers  of  the  fourth  andfifth  centuries,  who, 

""  The  narrative  of  Conilantine  feems  to  in  their  voluminous  writings,  repeatedly  ce- 

indicate,  that  he  faw  the  crofs  in  the  Iky  be-  lebrate   the   triumph   of  the   church  and  of 

fore  he  pafled  the  Alps  againft  Maxentius.  Conftantine.     As   thefe  venerable  men   had 

The  fcene  has  been  fixed  by  provincial  vanity  not  any  didike  to  a  miracle,  we  may  fufpeil 

at  Treves,  Befan^on,    lic.     See  Tillemont,  (and  the  fufpicion  is  confirmed  by  the  igno- 

Hift.  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.   p.  573.  ranee  of  Jerom)    that   they   were  all    unac- 

'°    The   pious  Tillemont   (Mem.   Ecclef.  quainted  with  the  life  of  Conftantine  by  Eu- 

tom.  vii.  p.  1317.)    rejects    with   a  figh   the  febius.     This  trail  was  recovered  by  the  di- 

ufeful  Ails  of  Artemius,   a  veteran   and  a  ligence  of  thofe  who  tranilated  or  continued 

martyr,    who  attefts  as   an  eye-witnefs   the  his  Ecclefiailical  Hillory,  and  who  have  re- 

vificn  of  Conilantine.  prefented  in  various  colours  the  vifion  of  the 

crofs. 

the 
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the  Eaft  and  of  the  Weil,  has  adopted  a  prodigy  which  favours,  or    CHAP. 

feems  to  favour,  the  popular  virorihip  of  the  crofs.     The  vifion  of  «— — ν ' 

Conftantine  maintained  an  honourable  place  in  the  legend  of  fu- 
perftition,  till  the  bold  and  fagacious  fpirit  of  criticifin  prefumed  to 
depreciate  the  triumph,  and  to  arraign  the  truth,  of  the  firil  Chriftiaii 
emperor  ". 

The  Proteftant  and  philofophic  readers  of  the  prefent  age  νν^ίΐΐ  in-  The  conver- 
cline  to  believe,  that,  in  the  account  of  his  own  converfion,  Con-  j|anti*ne^°"~ 
ftantine  attefted  a  wilful  falfehood  by  a  folemn  and  deliberate  perjury.  ^'^^^  ^eCm• 
They  may  not  hefitate  to  pronounce,  that,  in  the  choice  of  a  reli- 
gion, his  mind  was  determined  only  by  a  fenfe  of  intereft ;  and  that 
(according   to    the   expreffion  of   a    profane   poet ")    he  ufed   the 
altars  of  the  church  as  a  con\''enient  footftool  to  the  throne  of  the 
empire.      A  conclufion   fo  harfh  and  fo  abfohite  is  not,  however, 
warranted  by  our  knowledge  of  human  nature,  of  Conftantine,  or 
of  Chriftianity.      In   an  age  of  religious  fervour,    the   moft   artful 
ftatefmen  are  obferved  to  feel  fome  part  of  the  enthufiafm  which  they 
infpire ;    and  the  moft  orthodox  faints  aflume  the  dangerous  privi- 
lege of  defending  the  caufe  of  truth  by  the  arms  of  deceit  and 
falfehood.     Perfonal  intereft  is  often  the  ftandard  of  our  belief,  as 

^\  Godefroy  was  the  firft  who,  in  the  year  Siir  les  debris  de  leurs  temples  fumans 

1643    (Not.    ad    Philoftorgium,    1.  i.    c.  6.  Au  Dieu  du  Ciel  j'ai  prodigue  I'encens. 

p.  16.),   exprefled  any  doubt  of  a  miracle  Mais  tous  mes   foins  pour   fa  grandeur 

which  had  been  fupported  with  equal  zeal  by  fupreme 

Cardinal  Baronius,  and  the  Centuriators  of  N'eurent  jamais  d'autre  objet  que  moi- 

Magdeburgh.       Since    that  time,    many    of  meme ; 

the  Proteftant  critics  have  inclined  towards  Les  faints  autels  n'etoient  a  mes  regards 

iloubt  and  diibelief.  The  objeftions  are  urged,  Qu'un  marchepie  du  trone  des  Cefars. 

with  great  force,  by  M.  ChauiFepie    (Die-  L'ambition,  la  fureur,  les  delices 

tionnaire  Critique,  torn.  iv.  p.  6-1 1.)  ;  and,  Etoient  mes  Dieux,  avoientmes  facrifices. 

m  the  year  1774,  a  doftor  of  Sorbonne,  the  L'or  des  Chretiens,  leurs  intrigues,  leur 

Abbe   du   Voifin,    publifhed    an    Apology,  fg^o- 

which  deferves  the  praife  of  learning  and  Ont  ciment6  ma  fortune  et  mon  ran-. 

moderation.  m                    ,  .  ,             . 

1  he  poem  which  contains   thefe  lines  may 

-'*  Lors  Conftantin  dit  ces  propres  paroles :  be  read  with  pleafme,  but  cannot  be  named 

J'ai  renverfe  le  culte  des  idoies ;  with  decency, 

Vol.  II.  D  d  well 
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CHAP,  -^yeii  ^s  of  our  pradice ;  and  the  fame  motives  of  temporal  advan- 
tage which  might  influence  the  public  condu£l  and  profeiTions  of 
Conilantine,  would  infenfibly  difpofe  his  mind  to  embrace  a  religion 
fo  propitious  to  his  fame  and  fortunes.  His  vanity  was  gratified  by 
tlie  flattering  aflurance,  that  he  had  been  chofen  by  Heaven  to  reign 
over  the  earth ;  fuccefs  had  juftlfied  his  divine  title  to  the  throne,  and 
that  title  was  founded  on  the  truth  of  the  Chrifl:ian  revelation.  As 
real  virtue  is  fometimes  excited  by  undeferved  applaufe,  the  fpecious 
piety  of  Confl:antine,  if  at  iirft  it  wa?  only  fpecious,  might  gradually,, 
by  the  influence  of  praife,  of  habit,  and  of  example,  be  matured 
into  ferious  faith  and  fervent  devotion.  The  biihops  and  teachers 
of  the  new  feft,  whofe  drefs  and  manners  had  not  qualified  them 
for  the  refidence  of  a  court,  were  admitted  to  the  Imperial  table  ; 
they  accompanied  the  monarch  in  his  expeditions ;  and  the  afcend- 
ant  which  one  of  them,  an  Egyptian  or  a  Spaniard  ",  acquired  over 
his  mind,  was  imputed  by  the  Pagans  to  the  eifedl  of  magic  '*. 
Ladlantius,  who  has  adorned  the  precepts  of  the  gofpel  with  the  elo- 
quence of  Cicero  "  ;  and  Eufebius,  who  has  confecrated  the  learning 
and  philofophy  of  the  Greeks  to  the  fervice  of  religion  ^',  were  both 
received  into  the  friendihip  and  familiarity  of  their  fovereign  :  and 
thofe  able  mafters  of  controverfy  could  patiently  watch  the  foft  and 
yielding  moments  of  perfuafion,  and  dexteroufly  apply  the  arguments 
which  were  the  bed  adapted  to  his  charader  and   underftanding. 

"  This  favourite  was  probably  the  great         ^'  The  Chriftianity  of  Laflantius  was  of 

Ofius,  bifliop  of  Cordova,   who  preferred  the  a  moral,    rather   than  of  a  myfterious   caft. 

paftoral  care  of  the  whole  church  to  the  go-  "   Erat  pane  rudis   (fays  the  orthodux  Bull) 

vernment  of  a  particular  diocefe.     His  cha-  "  difciplinc  Chriftiana;,  et  in  rhetorica  me- 

rafler    is    magnificently,     though    concifely,  "  lius  quam   in   theologia  verfatus."      De- 

cxprciTed  by   Athanafius   (tom.   i.  p.  703.)•  fenfio  Fidei  Nicenas,  feft.  ii.  c.  14. 
See    Tillemont,     Mem.    Ecclef.     tom.    vii.  's  Pabricius,  with  his  ufual  diligence,  has 

p.  524  —  561.      Ofius   was   accufed,    perhaps  collcdled  a  lift  of  between   three  and   four 

unjuftiv,  of  retiring  from  court  with  a  very  hundred  authors  quoted  in  the  Evangelical 

ample  fortune.  Preparation    of   Eufebius.       See  Bibliothec. 

5*' See  Eufebius  (in  Vit.  Conibnt.  paffim),  Grsc.  1.  v.  c.  4.  tom.  vi.  p•  37  — 56.. 
and  Zofiir.us,  1.  ii.  p.  104. 

Whatevei^ 
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WhatcA'-er  advantages  might  be  derived  from  the  acquifition  of  an    ^  ^^  P• 
Impeiial  profelytc,    he  was   diftinguifhed  by  the   fplendom•  of  his    u — v——> 
purple,  rather  than  by  the  fuperiority  of  wifdom  or  virtue,  from  the 
many  thoufands  of  his  fubjedls  who  had  embraced  the  doctrines  of 
Chriftianity.     Nor  can  it  be  deemed  incredible,  that  the  mind  of  an 
unlettered  foldier  ihould  have  yielded  to  the  weight  of  evidence, 
which,  in  a  more  enlightened  age,  has  fatisfied  or  fubdued  the  reafon 
of  a  Grotius,  a  Pafcal,  or  a  Locke.     In  the  midil  of  the  inceffant 
labours  of  his  great  office,  this  foldier  employed,  or  afFefted  to  em- 
ploy, the  hours  of  the  night  in  the  diligent  ftudy  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  the  compofition  of  theological  difcourfes ;  which  he  aftei-wards 
pronounced  in  the  prefence  of  a  numerous  and  applauding  audience. 
In  a  very  long  difcourfe,  which  is  ftill  extant,   the  royal  preacher 
expatiates  on  the  various  proofs  of  religion  ;  but  he  dwells  with  pe- 
culiar complacency  on  the  Sybilline  verfes '%  and  the  fourth  eclogue  The  fourtii 
of  Virgil  ^°.      Forty  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift,  the  Mantuan  vi°|i".^  ° 
bard,  as  if  infpired  by  the  celeftial  mufe  of  Ilaiah,  had  celebrated, 
with  all  the  pomp  of  Oriental  metaphor,  the  return  of  the  Virgin, 
the  fall  of  the  ferpent,  the  approaching  birth  of  a  godlike  child,  the 
offspring  of  the  great  Jupiter,  who  iliould  expiate  the  guilt  of  hu- 
man kind,  and  govern  the  peaceful  univerfe  with  the  virtues  of  his 
father  ;  the  rife  and  appearance  of  an  heavenly  race,  a  primitive  na- 
'tion  throughout  the  world ;  and  the  gradual  reftoration  of  the  inno- 
cence and  felicity  of  the  golden  age.     The  poet  was  perhaps  uncon- 
fcious  of  the  fecret  fenfe  and  objeil  of  thefe  fublime  prediftions, 
which  have  been  fo  unworthily  applied  to  the  infant  fon  of  a  conful, 

^  ^'  See  Conftantin.  Oral,  ad  Sanilos,  c.  19,  prophetic  fenlence  :  Jesus  Christ,  Son 
20.  He  chiefly  depends  on  a  myfterious  of  God,  Saviour  of  the  World. 
acroftic,  compofed  in  the  fixth  age  after  the  ^^  In  his  paraphrafe  of  \'irgil,  the  em- 
Deluge  by  the  Erythr;ean  Sybil,  and  tranf-  peror  has  frequently  afliiled  and  improved 
lated  by  Cicero  into  Latin.  The  initial  let-  the  literal  fenfe  of  the  Latin  text.  See 
icrs  of  the  thirty-four  Greek  verfes  form  this  Blonde!  des  Sybilles,  1.  i.  c.  i^,  15,  16. 
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^  v-v^  '^'    ^^  ^  triumvli•  *' :  but  if  a  more  fplendid,  and  indeed  fpecious,  inter- 
xx. 

' . '    pretation  of  the  fourth  eclogue  contributed  to  the  converfion  of  the 

firll  Chriftian  emperor,  Virgil  may  defei-ve  to  be  ranked  among  the 
moil  fuccefsful  miiTionaries  of  the  gofpel  *'. 

Devotion  and        "yi^q  awfuI  myfterics  of  the  Chriftian  faith  and  worihlp  were  con- 

privileges  of  "^  '■ 

Conftantine.  cealed  fi-om  the  eyes  of  ftrangers,  and  even  of  catechumens,  with 
an  aifeded  fecrecy,  which  ferved  to  excite  their  wonder  and  curio- 
fity  '\  But  the  fevere  rules  of  difcipline  which  the  prudence  of  the^ 
biihops  had  inftituted,  were  relaxed  by  the  fame  prudence  in  favour 
of  an  Imperial  profelyte,  whom  it  was  fo  important  to  allure,  by  every 
gentle  condefcenfion,  into  the  pale  of  the  church  ;  and  Conftantine 
was  permitted,  at  leaft  by  a  tacit  difpenfation,  to  enjoy  wc/?  of  the 
privileges,  before  he  had  contracted  a?2jf  of  the  obligations,  of  a 
Chriftian.  Inftead  of  retiring  from  the  congregation,  when  the 
voice  of  the  deacon  difmlfled  the  profane  multitude,  he  prayed  with 
the  faithful,  difputed  with  the  biftiops,  preached  on  the  moft  fublime 
and  intricate  fubjeds  of  theology,  celebrated  with  facred  rites  the 
vigil  of  Eafter,  and  publicly  declared  himfelf,  not  only  a  partaker, 
but,  in  fome  meafure,  a  prieft  and  hierophant  of  the  Chriftian 
myfteries  '■*.  The  pride  of  Conftantine  might  aflume,  and  his  fer- 
vices   had   deferved,    fome   extraordinary  diftinction :    an   ill-timed 

*'  The  different  claims  of  an   elder  and  caiechumttiursm,   and  the  mi£a  fidelium,    and 

younger  fon  of  Pollio,  of  Julia,  of  Drufus,  the  myfterious  veil  which  piety  or  policy  had. 

of  Marcellus,  are  found  to  be  incompatible  call  over  the  latter^  are  very  judiciouily  ex- 

with  chronology,  hiftory,  and  the  good  fenfe  plained  by  Thiers,  Expofition  du  Saint  Sa- 

cf  Virgil.  crement,  1.  i.  c.  8  — 12.  p.  59  — 91  :    but  as, 

^"^  See  Lowth  de  Sacra  Poefi  Hebrxorum  on   this  fubjeil:,  the  Papilb  may  reafonably 

Prseleft.  xxi.  p.  289— 293.      In   the   exami-  be  fufpeded,  a  Proteftant  reader  will  depend 

nation  of  the  fourth  eclogue,  the  refpeilable  with  more  confidence  on  the  learned  Bing-  • 

bifhop  of  London    has   difplayed    learning,  ham.     Antiquities,  1.  x.  c.  5. 
tafle,    ingenuity,    and   a   temperate  enthuli-         '^*  See  Eufebius  in  Vit.  Conft.  1.  iv.  c.  15 

afm,  which  exalts  his  fancy  without  degrading  — 32,  and  the  v/hole  tenor  of  Conftantine's 

bis  judgment.  Sermon.     The  faith  and  devotion  of  the  em- 

*3  The  diilinftion  between  the  public  and  peror  has  furniiTied  Baronius  with  a  fpecious 

the  fecret  parts  of  divine  fervice,  the  m'i£a  argument  in  favour  of  his  cajly  baptifm. 
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rigour  might  have  blafted  the  unripened  fruits  of  his  converfion  ;  and    chap. 
jf  the  doors  of  the  church  had  been  ftridly  clofed  agalnft  a  prince    v— ^, — -» 
TV'ho  had  deferted  the  ahars  of  the  gods,  the  mafter  of  the  empire 
would  have  been  left  deftitute  of  any  form  of  reUgious  worfnip.     In 
his  laft  vifit  to  Rome,  he  pioufly  difclaimed  and  infulted  the  fuper- 
ftition  of  his  anceftors,  by  refufmg  to  lead  the  mlUtaiy  proceihon  of 
the  equeftrian  order,  and  to  offer  the  public  vows  to  the  Jupiter  of 
the  Capitoline  Hill "'.     Many  years  before  his  baptifm  and  death, 
Conftantine  had  proclaimed  to  the  worlds  that  neither  his  perfon  nor 
his  image  fhould  ever  more  be  feen  within  the  ΛvaIIs  of  an  idolatrous- 
temple  ;    while  he  diilributed  through   the   provinces  a  variety   of 
medals  and  pi£lures,  which  reprefented  the  emperor  in  an  humble 
and  fuppliant  poilure  of  Chriftian  devotion  *^ 

The  pride  of  Conftantine,  vs^ho  refufed  the  privileges  of  a  cate-  Delay  of  his 
chumen,  cannot  eafily  be  explained  or  excufed  ;  but  the  delay  of  his   the  approach 
baptifm  may  be  juftified  by  the  maxims  and  the  practice  of  ecclefi-  °    ^^'  ' 
aftical  antiquity.     The  facrament  of  baptifm  ^'^  was  regularly  admi- 
niftered  by  the  biiliop  himfelf,  with  his  aififtant  clergy,  in  the  ca- 
thedral church  of  the  diocefe,  during  the  fifty  days  between  the  fo- 
lemn  feftivals  of  Eafter  and  Pentecoft ;  and  this  holy  term  admitted 
a  numerous  band  of  infants  and  adult  perfons  into   the  bofom  of 
the  church.     The  difcretion  of  parents  often  fufpended  the  baptifm 
of  their  children  till  they  could  underftand  the  obligations  which  they 
contradled  :    the  feverity  of  ancient  biihops  exadled  from  the  new 
converts  a  noviciate  of  two  or  three  years ;    and  the  catechumens 

*'  Zofimus,  I.  ii.  p.  105.  tenth   and  eleventh   books  of  his  Chriftian 

**  EufebiusinVit.  Conftant.  I.iv.  C.15,  ιίί.  Antiquities.     One  circumftance  may  be  ob- 

*^    The  theory  and  praftice  of  antiquity  fcrved,  in  which  the  modern  churches  ha\e 

with  regard   to    the   facrament   of  baptifm,  materially  departed   from    the   ancient  cuf- 

have  been  copioufly  explained  by  Dom.  Chsr-  torn.     The  facrament  of  baptifm  (even  when 

don.    Hill,   des   Sacremens,  torn.  i.    p.  3 —  it  was   adminiftered   to  infants)   was  imine- 

40;  ;  Dom.  Martenne,  de  Ritibus  Ecclefix  diately   followed   by   confirmation    and   the 

Antiquis,  torn.  i. ;  and  by  Bingham,  in  the  holy  communion, 

themfelves. 
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themfelves,  from  cliiFerent  motives  of  a  temporal  or  a  fpirltual  na- 
ture, were  feldom  impatient  to  affume  the  charadtcr  of  perfedl  and 
initiated  Chriftians.  The  facrament  of  baptifm  was  fuppofed  to  con- 
tain a  full  and  abfolute  expiation  of  fm ;  and  the  foul  was  inftantly 
reftored  to  its  original  purity,  and  entitled  to  the  promife  of  eternal 
falvation.  Among  the  profelytes  of  Chriftianity,  there  were  many 
who  judged  it  imprudent  to  precipitate  a  falutary  rile,  which  could 
not  be  repeated  ;  to  throw  away  an  ineftimable^  privilege,  which 
could  never  be  recovered.  By  the  delay  of  their  baptifm,  they  could 
■venture  freely  to  indulge  their  pafllons  in  the  enjoyment  of  this 
world,  while  they  ftlU  retained  in  their  own  hands  the  means  of  a 
fure  and  eafy  abfolution  '^  The  fublime  theory  of  the  gofpel  had 
made  a  much  fainter  impreiTion  on  the  heart  than  on  the  underftand- 
ing  of  Conftantine  himfelf.  He  purfued  the  great  objed:  of  his 
ambition  through  the  dark  and  bloody  paths  of  war  and  policy ; 
and,  after  the  vi£tory,  he  abandoned  himfelf,  without  moderation, 
to  the  abufe  of  his  fortune.  Inftead  of  afierting  his  juft  fuperiority 
above  the  rmperfea:  heroifm  and  profane  philofophy  of  Trajan  and 
the  Antonines,  the  mature  age  of  Conftantine  forfeited  the  re- 
putation which  he  had  acquired  in  his  youth.  As  he  gradually 
advanced  in  the  knowledge  of  truth,  he  proportionably  declined 
in  the  practice  of  virtue;   and  the  fame  year  of  his  reign  in  which 


^^  The  fathers,  who  cenfured  this  cri- 
minal delav,  could  not  deny  the  certain 
and  viilorious  efficacy,  even  of  a  death-bed 
baptifm.  Tke  ingenious  rhetoric  of  Chry- 
foftom  could  find  only  three  arguments 
again  11:  thefe  prudent  Chriftians.  i.  That 
we  ihould  love  and  purfue  virtue  for  her 
own  fake,  and  not  merely  for  the  reward. 
2.  That  we  may  be  furprifed  by  death  with- 
out an  opportunity  of  baptifm.  -5.  That  al- 
though we  ihall  be  placed  in  heaven,  we 
ihall  only  twinkle  like  little  ftars,  v/hcn  com- 


pared to  the  funs  of  righteoufnefs  who  have 
run  their  appointed  courfe  with  labour,  with 
fucceis,  and  with  glory.  Chryfollom  in 
Epift.  ad  Hcbra;os,  Homil.  xiii.  apud  Char- 
don,  Hift.  des  Sacremens,  torn.  i.  p.  49. 
I  believe  that  this  delay  of  baptifni,  though 
attended  with  the  moll  pernicious  confe- 
quences,  was  never  condemned  by  any  ge- 
neral or  provincial  council,  or  by  any  public 
aft  or  declaration  of  the  church.  The  zeal 
of  the  biftiops  was  eafily  kindled  on  much 
flighter  occafions. 

he 
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he  convened  the  council  of  Nice  was  polluted  by  the  execution,    ^  ha  p^ 

or  rather  murder,  of  his  eldeft  fon»      This  date  is  alone  fufficlent   ' ^ ' 

to  refute  the  ignorant  and  malicious  fuggeilions  of  Zofimus  '%- 
who  affirms,  that,  after  the  death  of  Crifpus,  the  remorfe  of  his 
father  accepted  from  the  minifhers  of  Chriftianity  the  expiation 
which  he  had  vainly  foliated  from  the  Pagan  pontiffs.  At  the 
time  of  the  death  of,  Grifpus,  the  emperor  could  no  longer  hefi- 
tate  in  the  choice  of  a  religion  ;  he  could  no  longer  be  ignorant  that 
the  chiurch  was  pofleiTed  of  an  infallible  remedy,  though  he  chofe  to 
defer  the  application  of  it,  till  the  approach  of  death  had  removed 
the  temptation  and  danger  of  a  relapfe.  The  biihops,  whom  he 
fummoned,  in  his  laft  illnefs,  to  the  palace  of  Nicomedia,  were  edi- 
fied by  the  fervour  with  which  he  requefted  and  received  the  facra- 
ment  of  baptifm,  by  the  folemn  proteftation  that  the  remainder  of 
his  life  ihould  be  worthy  of  a  difciple  of  Chrift,  and  by  his  humble 
refufal  to  wear  the  Imperial  purple  after  he  had  been  clothed  in  the 
white  garment  of  a  Neophyte.  The  example  and  reputation  of  Con- 
flantine  feemed  to  countenance  the  delay  of  baptifm '".  Future 
tyrants  were  encouraged  to  believe,  that  the  innocent  blood  which 
they  might  fhed  in  a  long  reign  Avould  inftantly  be  waihed  away  in 
the  waters  of  regeneration  ;  and  the  abufe  of  religion  dangeroufly 
undermined  the  foundations  of  moral  virtue. 

The  gratitude  of  the  church  has  exalted  the  virtues  and  excufed  Propagation; 
the  failings  of  a  generous  patron,   who  feated  Chriftianity  on  the  nitv. 
throne  of  the  Roman  M^rld  ;    and  the  Greeks,  who  celebrate  the 
feftival  of  the  Imperial  faint,  feldom  mention  the  name  of  Ccnftan- 

^'  Zofimus,  1.  ii.   p.  104.      For  this   dif-  cafion•  to  employ  the  Inficle!   on  a  particular 

ingenuous  falfehood  he  has  deferveJ  and  ex-  fervice  againft  the  Arian  Eufebius. 
perienced  the  hariheft  treatment  from  all  the  '"  Eufebius,    1.  iv.    c.  6j,   62,   63.     The 

scclefiaftical  writers,  except  Cardinal   Bare-  bifhop  of  C^farea  fippofes   the  fah'ation  of 

nius   (A.  D.  324,  N".  15  — 28),  who  had  ος-  Conftantine  witli  the  nioft  perfdil  confidence.- 

4  tine. 
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C  Η  A  P.    tlj-ie  without  adding  the  title   of  equal  to  the  Apofiks  ''.      Such  a 

\ .-^~ f    comparilbn,  if  it  alludes  to  the  charader  of  thofe  divine  mllTion- 

arles,  muft  be  imputed  to  the  extravagance  of  impious  flattery.     But 
if  tlie  parallel  is  confuied  to  the  extent  and  number  of  their  evangelic 
vidlories,  the  fuccefs  of  Conilantine  might  perhaps  equal  that  of  the 
Apoilles  themfelvcs.     By  the  edidls  of  toleration,  he  removed  the 
temporal  difadvantages  which  had  hitherto  retarded  the  progrefs  of 
Chrifl-ianity ;  and  its  adtive  and  numerous  minifters  received  a  free 
permifllon,  a  liberal  encouragement,  to  recommend  the  falutary  truths 
of  revelation  by  every  argument  which  could  aflTedl  the  reafon  or 
piety  of  mankind.     The  exadl  balance  of  the  two  religions  continued 
but  a  moment ;  and  the  piercing  eye  of  ambition  and  avarice  foon 
diicovered,  that  the  profeiTion  of  Chriftianity  might  contribute  to  the 
intereil  of  the  prefent,  as  well  as  of  a  future,  life  '\     The  hopes  of 
wealth  and  honours,  the  example  of  an  emperor,  liis  exhortations, 
his  irrefiftible  fmiles,  difFufed  convidion  among  the  venal  and  obfe- 
quious  crowds  which  ufually  fill  the  apartments  of  a  palace.     The 
cities  which  fignalized  a  forward  zeal,  by  the  voluntary  deftruction 
of  their  temples,  were  diftinguifhed  by  municipal  privileges,  and  re- 
warded with  popular  donatives ;    and  the  new  capital  of  the  Eaft 
gloried   in   the  fmgular  advantage,    that  Conftantinople  was  never 
profaned  by  the  worfhip  of  idols  ".     As  the  lower  ranks  of  fociety 
are  governed  by  imitfttion,  the  converfion  of  thofe  who  poiTefled  any 
eminence  of  birth,  of  power,  or  of  riches,  was  foon  followed  by  de- 


"  See  Tillemont,    Hiil.  des  Empereurs,  tlier  Clirill  was  preached  in  pretence,  or  in 

torn.  iv.    p.  429.      The    Greeks,    the   Ruf-  truth,  he  lliould  ftill'rejoice  (1.  iii.  c.  5S.). 
fians,    and,  in   the  darker  ages,  the  Latins         '^«JVi.  de  Tillemont  (Hiil.  des  Empereurs, 

themfelves,    have   been    defirous   of  placing  torn.  iv.  p.  374.   6j6.)    has   defended,    with 

Conftantine  in  the  catalogue  of  faints.  llrength  and  fpirit,  the  virgin  purity  of  Con- 

"■  See  the  third  and  fourth  books  of  his  ftantinople  againlt  feme  malevolent  infinua- 

life.     He  was  acculloraed  to  fay,  that  whe-  tions  of  the  Pagan  Zofimus. 

penden 
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pendent  multitudes'*.  The  falvation  of  the  common  people  was  ^  ^^J^  ^* 
purchaied  at  an  eaiy  rate,  if  it  be  true,  that,  in  one  year,  twelve  thou- 
iiind  men  were  baptized  at  Rome,  befides  a  proportionable  number 
of  women  and  children  ;  and  that  a  white  garment,  wdth  twenty 
pieces  of  gold,  had  been  promifed  by  the,  emperor  to  every  convert". 
The  powerful  influence  of  Conftantine  was  not  circumfcribed  by  the 
narroΛV  limits  of  his  life,  or  of  his  dominions.  The  education  which 
he  bellowed  on  his  fons  and  nephews,  fecured  to  the  empire  a  race  of 
princes,  whofe  faith  was  ilill  more  lively  and  fmcere,  as  they  im- 
bibed, in  their  earlieft  infancy,  the  fpirit,  or  at  leafl;  the  dodlrine,  of 
Chriftianity.  War  and  commerce  had  fpread  the  knowledge 
of  the  gofpel  beyond  the  confines  of  the  Roman  provinces ;  and 
the  Barbarians,  who  had  difdained  an  humble  and  profcribed 
fed,  foon  learned  to  efteem  a  religion  which  had  been  fo  lately 
embraced  by  the  greateft  monarch  and  the  moft  civilized  nation 
of  the  globe  '*.  The  Goths  and  Germans,  who  enlifted  under 
the  ftandard  of  Rome,  revered  the  crofs  which  glittered  at  the  head 

'♦  The  anthor  of  the  Hiftoire  Politique  et  urn  Annal.  Ecdef.  A.  D.  324,  N".  67.  74. 
Philofophique  des  deux  Indes,  (torn.  i.  p.  9.)  Such  evidence  is  contemptible  enough  ;  but 
condemns  a  law  of  Conftanrine,  which  gave  thefe  circumftances  are  in  themfelves  fo  pro- 
freedom  to  all  the  flaves  who  ihould  embrace  bable,  that  the  learned  Dr.  Howell  (Hiftory 
Chriftianity.  The  emperor  did  indeed  publifli  of  the  World,  vol.  iii.  p.  14.)  has  not  fcru- 
£  law,  which  reftrained  the  Jews  from  circum-  pled  to  adopt  them. 

cifing,  perhaps  from  keeping,  any  Chriftian  "^  The  converfion  of  the  Barbarians  under 
flaves  (See  Eufeb.  inVit.  Conftant.  1.  iv.  c.  27.  the  reign  of  Conftantine  is  celebrated  by  the 
and  Cod.  Theod.  I.  xvi.  tit.  ix.  v/ith  Gode-  ecclefiailical  hiftorians  (fee  Sozomen,  ].  ii. 
froy's  Commentary,  torn.  vi.  p.  247.).  But  c.  6.  and  Theodoret,  1.  i.  c.  23,  24.).  But 
this  imperfeft  exception  related  only  to  the  Rufinus,  the  Latin  tranilator  of  Eufebius, 
Jews  ;  and  the  great  body  of  llaves,  who  were  deferves  to  be  confidered  as  an  original  au- 
the  property  of  ChrilKan  or  Pagan  mafters,  thority.  His  information  was  curioufly  col- 
could  not  improve  their  temporal  condition  by  lecled  from  one  of  the  companions  of  the 
changing  their  religion.  I  am  ignorant  by  apoftle  of  Ethiopia,  and  from  Bacurius,  an 
what  guides  the  .Abbe  Raynal  was  deceived  ;  Iberian  prince,  who  was  count  of  the  domef-  ■ 
as  the  total  abfence  of  quotations  is  the  unpar-  tics.  Father  Mamachi  has  given  an  ample 
donable  blemifh  of  his  entertaining  hiftory.  compilation  on  the  progrefs  of  Chriftianity, 

'5  See  Afta  S''.  Silveftri,  and  Hift.  Ecclef.  in  the  firft  and  fecond  volumes  of  his  great 

Nicephor.  Callift.  1.  vii.  c.  34.  ap.  Baroni-  but  imperfeit  work. 

Vol,  II,  Ε  e  of 
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CHAP,  of  the  legions,  and  their  fierce  countrymen  received  at  the  fame 
time  the  Icflons  of  faith  and  of  humanity.  The  kings  of  Iberia  and 
Armenia  worfliipped  the  God  of  their  proteilor ;  and  their  fubjefts, 
who  have  invariably  preferved  the  name  of  Chauftians,  foon  formed 
a  facred  and  perpetual  connection  with  their  Roman  brethren.  The 
Chrillians  of  Perfia  were  fufpedled,  in  time  of  war,  of  preferring^ 
their  religion  to  their  country ;  but  as  long  as  peace  fubfiiled 
between  the  two  empires,  the  perfecuting  fpirit  of  the  Magi  was 
effeitually  reftrained  by  the  interpcfition  of  Conftantine  ''\  The 
rays  of  the  gofpel  illuminated  the  coafl:  of  India.  The  colo- 
nies of  Jews,  who  had  penetrated  into  Arabia  and  vEthio- 
pia  ",  oppofed  the  progrefs  of  Chriftianity ;  but  the  labour  of  the 
miiTionaries  was  in  fome  meafure  facilitated  by  a  previous  knowledge 
of  the  Mofaic  revelation  ;  and  AbyiTuiia  ftill  reveres  the  memory  of 
Frumentius,  who,  in  the  time  of  Conftantine,  devoted  his  life  to  the 
converfion'of  thofe  fequeftered  regions.  Under  the  reign  of  his  fon 
Conftantius,  Theophilus  '',  who  was  himfelf  of  Indian  extradlion» 
was  invefted  with  the  double  character  of  ambaifador  and  bifhop. 
He  embarked  on  the  Red  Sea  with  two  hundred  horfes  of  the  pureil 
breed  of  Cappadocia,  which  were  fent  by  the  emperor  to  the  prince 
of  the  Saba?ans,  or  Homerites.  Theophilus  was  entrufted  with 
many  other  ufeful  or  ciu-ious  prefents,  which  might  raife  the  admi- 
ration, and  conciliate  the  frlendihip,  of  the  Barbarians ;  and  he  fuc- 

"  See  in  Eufebius  (in  Vit.  Conilant.  1.  iv.  mans    in    learning   and   piety.      The   Mal- 

c.  9.)    the    prelTing    and   pathetic  epillle  of  dives,  of  which  Male,  or  Divn,  may  be  the 

Conftantine  in  favour  of  his  Chriftiaii  bre-  capital,  are  a  clufter  of  1900  or  12,000  nii- 

thren  of  Perfia.  nute  iilands  in  the  Indian  Ocean.     The  an- 

'*    See  Bafnage,  Hift.  des  Juifs,  torn.    vii.  cients  were  imperfedlly  acquainted  with  the 

p.  182.    torn.  viii.  p.  333.    torn.  ix.  p.  Sio.  IVIaldives  ;  but  they  are  defcribed  in  the  two 

The  curious  diligence  of  this  writer  purfues  Mahometan  travellers  of  the  ninth  centur)', 

the  Jewifli  exiles  to  the   extremities  of  the  publilhed  by  Renaudot.   Geograplv.  Nubien- 

globe.  fis,    p.   30,    31.      D'Herbelot,   Bibliotheqiie 

"  Theophilus    had  been  given  in  his  in-  Orientale,  p.  704.     Hift.  Generale  des  Voy- 

fancy  as  a  hoftage  by  his  countrymen  of  the  ages,  torn.  viii. 
llle  of  Diva,  and  was  educated  by  the  Ro- 

8  cefsfuUy 
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cefsfully  employed  feveral  years  In  a  paftoral  vifit  to  the  churches  of    ^  ^ /^^  ^• 
the  torrid  zone  ".  < , ' 


The  irrefiftible  power   of  the  Roman  emperors  was  difplayed  hi   change  of 

the  njtic 
rejig  ion. 


the  important  and  dangerous  change  of  the  national  religion.     The 


terrors  of  a  military  force  filenced  the  faint  and  unfupported  mur- 
murs of  the  Pagans,  and  there  was  reafon  to  expe£l,  that  the  cheer- 
ful fubmiiiion  of  the  Chriilian  clergy,  as  well  as  people,,  would  be 
the  refult  of  confcience  and  gratitude.  It  was  long  fmce  eftabliihed, 
as  a  fundamental  maxim  of  the  Roman  conftitution,  that  every 
rank  of  citizens  were  alike  fubje£t  to  the  laws,  and  that  the  care  of 
religion  was  the  right  as  well  as  duty  of  the  civil  magiftrate. 
Conftantine  and  his  fucceffors  could  not  eafily  perfuade  themfelves 
that  they  had  forfeited,  by  their  converfion,  any  branch  of  the  Im- 
perial prerogatives,  or  that  they  were  incapable  of  giving  laws  to 
a  religion  which  they  had  protedled  and  embraced.  The  emperors 
ftill  continued  to  exercife  a  fupreme  jurifdidion  over  the  ecclefiaftical 

order ;  and  the  fixteenth  book  of  the  Theodofian  code  reprefents,        ^•  ^• , 

312—438. 

under  a  variety  of  titles,  the  authority  which  they  aflumed  in  the 
government  of  the  Catholic  church. 

But  the  diftinftion  of  the  fpiritual  and  temporal  powers  ^',   which  Dininaion 
had  never  been  impofed  on  the  free  fpirit  of  Greece  and  Rome,  was   ^uaUnd  fem- 
introduced  and  confirmed  by  the  legal  eftabliihment  of  Chriftianity.   P°"'P°^^"^• 
The  office  of  fupreme  pontiff,  \vhich,  from  the  time  of  Numa  to  that 
of  Auguftus,  had  always  been  exercifed  by  one  of  the  moil  eminent 
of  the  fenators,  was  at  length  united  to  the  Imperial  dignity.     The 
firft  magiftrate  of  the  ftate,  as  often  as  he  was   prompted   by  fu- 

*"    Philoilorgius,    I.  iii.    c.  4,   5,  6,  with  fmni,  vol.   :.  p.   840.     The   public  remon- 

Godefroy's  learned  obfervations.     The  hifto-  ftrance  which  Ofius  was  forced  to  addrefs  to 

rical  narrative  is  foon  loft  in  an  enquiry  con-  the  fon,  contained  the  fame  principles  of  ec- 

.  cerning  the  feat  of  paradife,   ftrange  mon-  clefiaftical  and  civil  government  which  he  had 

iters,  &c.  fecretly  inftilled  into  the  mind  of  the  fa- 

"  See  the  epiftle  of  Ofius,  ap.  Athana-  ther. 

Ε  e  2  perftitlon 
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CHAP,  perilition  or  policy,  performed  with  his  own  hands  the  facerdolal 
U.— „—  ^  fundtions  " ;  nor  was  there  any  order  of  priefts,  either  at  Rome 
or  in  the  provinces,  who  claimed  a  more  facred  cliarader  among 
men,  or  a  more  intimate  communication  with  the  Gods.  But  in  the 
Chriftian  church,  which  entrufts  the  fervice  of  the  altar  to  a  perpe- 
tual fucceflion  of  confecrated  minifters,  the  monarch,  wliofe  fpiritual 
rank  is  lefs  honourable  than  that  of  the  meanefl:  deacon,  was 
ieated  below  the  rails  of  the  fan£luary,  and  confounded  with  the  reft 
of  the  faithful  multitude  '^  The  emperor  might  be  faluted  as  the 
father  of  his  people,  but  he  owed  a  filial  duty  and  reverence  to  the 
fathers  of  the  church;  and  the  fame  marks  of  refpedt,  which  Con- 
ftantine  had  paid  to  the  perfons  of  faints  and  confeiTors,  were  foon 
exaded  by  the  pride  of  the  epifcopal  order  °\  A  fecret  confli'il 
between  the  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  jurifdidtions,  embarrafled  the  ope- 
rations of  the  Roman  government ;  and  a  pious  emperor  was  alarmed 
by  the  guilt  and  danger  of  touching  with  a  profane  hand  the  ark 
of  the  covenant.  The  feparation  of  men  into  the  two  orders  of  the 
clergy  and  of  the  laity  was,  indeed,  familiar  to  many  nations  of  an- 
tiquity ;  and  the  priefts  of  India,  of  Perfia,  of  AiTyria,  of  Judea, 

*'^  M.  de  la  Baftie  (Memoires  de  I'Acade-  from  an  attendant,  and  g^ve  it  to  the  pref- 

mie    des  Infcriptions,  torn.   xv.   p.   38  —  61)  byter  his  companion,  before  he  allowed  the 

has  evidently  proved,  that  Auguftus  and  his  emperor   to   drink  ;    the  emprefs  waited  en 

fuccefibrs  exercifed  in   perfon  all  the   facred  Martin  at  table.     Sulpicius  Severus,  in  Vit. 

funilions  of  pontifex  maximus,  or  high-prieft  S''.  Martin,  c.  23.  and  Dialogue  ii.  7.    Yet  it 

of  the   Roman  empire.  may  be  doubted,  whether  thefe  extraordinary 

^^  Something  of  a  contrary  pradlice  had  compliments  were   paid  to  the  biihop  or  the 

infenfibly  prevailed  in  the  church  of  Conftan-  faint.     The   honours  ufually  granted   to  the 

tinople ;  but  the  rigid  Ambrofe  commanded  former  character  may  be  fcen  in  Binghan's 

Theodofius  to  retire  below   the   rails,    and  Antiquities,  1.  ii.  c.  9.  and  Valef.  ad  Theo- 

tanght  him  to  know  the  difference  ietween  a  doret,  1.  iv.  c.  6.     See  the  haughty  ceremo- 

king  and  a  prieft.     See  Theodoret,  1.  v.  c.  nial  which  Leontius,  bi/hop  of  Tripoli,  im- 

j8.  pofed  on  the  emprefs.     Tillemont,  Hilt,  des 

'•'■  At  the  table  of  the  emperor  Maximus,  Empereurs,  tom.   iv.  p.  754.     Patres  Apof- 

Martin,  biihop  of  Tours,  received  the  cup  tol.  tom.  ii.  p.  179. 

of. 
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of  ^Ethiopia,    of  Egypt,    and    of  Gaul,   derived  from  a  celeilial  ^  ^^  ^• 

XX. 

origin  the  temporal  power  and  poiTeflions  which  they  had  acquired.  ■-.  ->-  ,^. 
Thefe  venerable  inilitutions  had  gradually  ailimilated  themfelves  to 
the  manners  and  government  of  their  refpe£live  countiues  ^' ;  but  the 
oppofition  or  contempt  of  the  civil  power  ferved  to  cement  the 
difcipline  of  the  primitive  church.  The  Chriftians  had  been  obliged 
to  eleit  their  own  magiilrates,  to  raife  and  diftribute  a  peculiar 
revenue,  and  to  regulate  the  internal  policy  of  their  republic  by  a 
code  of  laws,  which  were  ratified  by  the  confent  of  the  people, 
and  the  practice  of  three  hundred  years.  When  Conftantine  embraced 
the  faith  of  the  Chriftians,  he  feemed  to  contradl  a  perpetual  al- 
liance with  a  diftindl  and  independent  fociety ;  and  the  privi- 
leges granted  or  confirmed  by  that  emperor,  or  by  his  fuccef- 
fors,  were  accepted,  not  as  the  precarious  favours  of  the  court,  but 
as  the  juft  and  inalienable  rights  of  the  ecclefiaftical  order. 

The  Catholic  church  was  adminiftered  by  the  fpiritual  and  legal   ^[^[^  f^^^f 
jurifdidtion  of  eighteen  hundred  biiliops  *" ;  of  whom  one  thoufand   J/^i-theChrif- 
were  feated  in  the  Greek,  and  eight  hundred  in  the  Latin,  provinces  rors. 
of  the  empire.   The  extent  and  boundaries  of  their  refpeitive  diocefes, 
had  been  varioufly  and  accidentally  decided  by  the  zeal  and  fuccefs 
of  the  firft  miiFionaries,  by  the  wiihes  of  the  people,  and  by  the 
propagation  of  the  gofpel.     Epifcopal  churches  w^ere  clofely  planted 
along  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  on  the  fea-coaft  of  Africa,  in  the  pro- 
confular  Afia,  and   through  the   fouthem   provinces  of  Italy.     The 
bifliops  of  Gaul  and  Spain,  of  Thrace  and  Pontus,  reigned  over  an 

'5  Plutarch,  in  his  treatife  of  Ifis  and  Oil-  of  Charles  a  S'".  Paolo,  of  Luke  Holftenius» 

ris,  informs  us,  that  the  kings  of  Egypt,  who  and  of  Bingham,  has  laboriou/ly  inveftin-ated 

were  not  already  priefts,  were  initiated,  after  all  the  epifcopal  fees  of  the  Catholic  church, 

their  eleftion,  into  the  facerdotal  order.  which  v.'as  almoft  commenfiirate  with  the  Ro- 

^*  The  numbers    are    not  afcertained    by  man  empire.  The  ninth  book  of  the  Chriftiari 

any  ancient  writer,    or  original  catalogue;  Antiquities  is  a  very  accurate  map  of  eccle- 

for  the  partial  Ιίίΐ::  of  the  eaftern  churches  are  fiaftical  geography, 
comparatively  modern.  The  patient  diligence 

ample 
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CHAP.   'aitij)ie  territory,  and  delegated  their  rural   fuiFragans   to  execute  the 

»       ^-! '    fiibordinate  duties  of  the  paftoral  office "'.   A  Chriftian  diocefe  might  be 

fpread  over  a  province,  or  reduced  to  a  village,  but  all  the  bilhops  pof- 
fefled  an  equal  and  indelible  charader :  they  all  derived  the  fame  powers 
and  privileges  from  the  apoilles,  from  the  people,  and  from  the  laws. 
While  the  civil  and  military  profeiTions  were  feparated  by  the  policy  of 
Conftantine,  a  new  and  perpetual  order  oi  eccle/iiipical  mmi9iQr&,  always 
refpedable,  fometimes  dangerous,  was  eftabliihed  in  the  church  and 
ftate.  Tlie  important  review  of  their  ftaticn  and  attributes  may  be 
diftributed  under  the  following  heads  :  I.  Popular  eleftion.  IL  Or- 
dination of  tlie  clergy,  in.  Property.  IV.  Civil  jurifdidlion.  V.  Spi- 
ritual cenfures.  VI.  Exercife  of  public  oratory.  VII.  Privilege  of 
legillative  affemblies. 
I.  Eleaionof  I.  The  freedom  of  ele£lions  fubfifted  long  after  the  leeal  eftabliih- 
ment  of  Chrlftianity  ^* ;  and  the  fubjedls  of  Rome  enjoyed  in  the 
church  the  privilege  which  they  had  loft  in  the  republic,  of  chufing 
the  magiftrates  whom  they  were  bound  to  obey.  As  foon  as  a 
biihop  had  clofed  his  eyes,  the  metropolitan  iiTued  a  commiffion  to 
one  of  his  fuiFragans  to  adminifter  the  vacant  fee,  and  prepare, 
within  a  limited  time,  the  future  ele£lion.  The  right  of  voting 
was  vefted  in  the  inferior  clergy,  who  were  beft  qualified  to  judge 
of  the  merit  of  the  candidates  ;  in  the  fenators  or  nobles  of  the  city, 
all  thofe  who  were  diftinguifhed  by  their  rank  or  property ;  and 
finally  in  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  who,  on  the  appointed  day, 

''  On  the  fubjefl;  of  the  rural  bifhops,  or  '°  Thomainn  (Difcipline  de  rEglife,  torn. 

ChorepiJ'copi,  who  voted  in  fynods,  and  confer-  ii.  I.  ii.  c.  i — 8.  p-673 — 721.)  has  copiouily 

red  the  minororders,  fee  Thomafiln,  Difcipline  treated  of  the  el?ilion  of  bifhopa  during  the 

del'Eglife,  torn.  i.  p.  447,  &c.  and  Chardon,  fivefirft  centuries,  both  in  the  Eaft  and  in  the 

Hift.  des  Sacremens,   torn.  v.   p.  395,    &:c.  Well;  but  he /hews  a  very  partial  bias  in  fa- 

They  do  not  appear  till  the  fourth,  century  ;  vour  of  the  epifcopal   arillocracy.     Bingham 

and  this  equivocal   charafter,   which  had  ex-  (1.  iv.  c.  2.)  is  moderate;  and  Chardon  (Hill, 

cited  thejealoufy  of  the  prelates,  was  abolifhed  des  Sacremens,  torn.  v.  p.   108 — J28)  is  very 

before  the  end  of  the  tenth,  both  in  the  Eall  clear  and  concife. 
and  the  Weft. 

flocked 
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flocked  in  mult'itudes  from  the  moil  remote  parts  of  the  diocefe  ^',  C  Η  a  P, 
and  fometunes  lilenced,  by  their  tumultuous  acclamations,  the  voice  *  w  ' 
of  rcafon,  and  the  laws  of  difcipline.  Thefe  acclamations  might 
accidentally  fix  on  the  head  of  the  moil  deferving  competitor ;  of  ibme 
ancient  preibyter,  fome  holy  monk,  or  fome  layman,  confpicuous 
for  his  zeal  and  piety.  But  the  epiicopal  chair  was  iblicited,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  great  and  opulent  cities  of  the  empire,  as  a  temporal, 
rather  than  as  a  fpiritual  dignity.  The  interefted  views,  the  felfiih 
and  angry  paffions,  the  arts  of  perfidy  and  dilhmulation,  the  fecret 
corruption,  the  open  and  even  bloody  violence  which  had  formerly  , 
difgraced  the  freedom  of  eledion  in  the  commonwealths  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  too  often  influenced  the  choice  of  the  fucceifors  of  the 
apoilles.  While  one  of  the  candidates  boailed  the  honours  of  his  fa- 
mily, a  fecond  allured  his  judges  by  the  delicacies  of  a  plentiful 
table,  and  a  third,  more  guilty  than  his  rivals,  offered  to  ihare  the 
plunder  of  the  church  among  the  accomplices  of  his  lacrilegious 
hopes  '^  The  civil  as  well  as  ecclefiailical  laws  attempted  to  exclude 
the  populace  from  this  folemn  and  important  tranfadlion.  The 
canons  of  ancient  difcipline,  by  requiring  feveral  epifcopal  qualifica- 
tions of  age,  ftation,  &c.  reftrained  in  fome  meafm-e  the  indifcri- 
minate  caprice  of  the  eledlors.  The  authority  of  the  provincial 
biiliops,  who  were  aifembled  in  the  vacant  church  to  confecrate  the 
choice  of  the  people,  was  interpofed  to  moderate  their  paffions  and 
to  corre<£l  their  mifliakes-  The  biihops  could  refufe  to  ordain  an 
unworthy  candidate,  and  the  rage  of  contending  fadlions  fometimes 
accepted  their  impartial  mediation.     The  fubmiffion,  or  the  refiilance 

^5  Iiicredibilis  multitLido,  noii  folum  ex-  eo  of  ekaion    to  the  nobility.     Novell.  cx.\iii. 

ογγίάο  (Tours J,  fed  etiam  ex  vicinis  urbibus  j. 

ad  fufFragia  ferenda  conveneiat,  &c.     Sulpi-  *°  The  epiilles  of  Sidonius  Apollinaris  (iv. 

cius  Scverus,  inVit.  Martin,  c.  7.    Thecoun-  ■  25.  vii.  5.  9.)    exhibit  fome  of  the  fcandals 

u:il  of  Laodicea  (canon  xiii.)  prohibits    mobs  ot  the  Gallican  charch  ;  and   Gaul  was  lefs 

and  tumults ;  and  Juilinian  confines  the  right  poliihed  and  lefs  corrupt  than  the  Eaft. 

of 
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^  ^v   ^'    °^  *^^  clergy  and  people,    on  various  occafions,  afforded   different 
xx. 

u.  -,,~i^>  precedents,  which  were  infenfibly  converted  into  pofitive  laws,  and 
provincial  cuftoms  '"  :  but  it  was  every  Avhere  admitted,  as  a  fun- 
damental maxim  of  religious  policy,  that  no  bilhop  could  be 
impofed  on  an  orthodox  church,  without  the  confent  of  its  mem- 
bers. The  emperors,  as  the  guardians  of  the  public  peace,  and  as 
the  firft  citizens  of  Rome  and  Conilantinople,  might  effe£lually  de- 
clare their  wiflics  in  the  choice  of  a  primate  :  but  thofc  abfolute 
monarchs  refpedled  the  freedom  of  ecclefiaftical  eledtions ;  and  while 
they  diftributed  and  refumed  the  honours  of  the  ftate  and  army,  they 
allowed  eighteen  hundred  perpetual  magiftrates  to  receive  their  im- 
portant offices  from  the  free  fuffrages  of  the  people  '\  It  was 
agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  juftice,  that  thefe  magiftrjtes  Ihould  not 
defert  an  honourable  ftation  from  which  they  could  not  be  re- 
moved ;  but  the  wifdom  of  councils  endeavoured,  without  much 
fuccefs,  to  enforce  the  refidence,  and  to  prevent  the  tranilation 
of  bifliops.  The  difcipline  of  the  Weft  was  indeed  lefs  relaxed 
than  that  of  the  Eaft  ;  but  the  fame  paffions  which  made  thofe  regu- 
lations neceffary,  rendered  them  ineffedtual.  The  reproaches  which 
angry  prelates  have  fo  A^ehemently  urged  againft  each  other,  ferve 
only  to  expofe  their  common  guilt,  and  their  mutual  indifcre- 
tion. 

II.  Ordina-         H•  The  biihops  alone  poffeffed  the  faculty  oifp'ir'itiial  generation  ; 

tion  of  the  ^^^j  ^{^jg  extraordinary  privilege  might  compeniiite,  in  fome  degree, 
for  the  painful  celibacy  ''  which  Avas  impofed  as  a  virtue,  as  a  duty, 

and 

5"   A  compromife  was  fometlmes  introdu-  confirmation  of  the  bifhop  of  Alexandria  is 

ced  bylaw  or  by  confent;  either  the  biihops  mentioned  by  Philoftorgius  as  a  more  regular 

or  the  people  chofe  one  of  the  three  candi-  proceeding  (Hift.  Ecclef.  ].  ii.  ii.). 

dates  who  had  been  named  by  the  other  party.  °^  The   celibacy  of  the  clergy  during  the 

s-  All  the  examples   quoted  1  y  Thomaffin  firft  five  or  fix  centuries,  is  a  fubjeil  of  difci- 

(Difcipline  de   i'Eglife,   torn.  ii.   1.  ii.   c.  6.  pline,  and  indeed  of  controverfy,  which  has 

p.   704 — 714•)•  appear   to  be  extraordinary  been  very  diligently  examined.     See  in  par- 

aii,s  of  power,  and  even  of  oppreflion.     The  ticular    Thomaffin,    Difcipline   de   I'Eglife, 

3  tom. 
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and  at  length  as  a  pofitive  obligation.  The  religions  of  antiquity,  ^  ^^^  ^• 
which  eftablillied  a  feparate  order  of  prieils,  dedicated  a  holy  race, 
a  tribe  or  family  to  the  perpetual  fervice  of  the  Gods  '*.  Such 
inftitutions  were  founded  for  pofleflion,  rather  than  conqueft.  The 
children  of  the  prieils  enjoyed,  with  proud  and  indolent  fccu- 
rity,  their  facred  inheritance ;  and  the  fiery  fpirit  of  enthufiafm  was 
abated  by  the  cares,  the  pleafures,  and  the  endearments  of  domeftic 
life.  But  the  Chriftian  fanftuaiy  was  open  to  every  ambitious  can- 
didate, who  afpired  to  its  heavenly  promifes,  or  temporal  poflel- 
fions.  The  office  of  prieils,  like  that  of  foldiers  or  magiilrates,  was 
ftrenuoufly  exercifed  by  thofe  men,  whofe  temper  and  abilities  had 
prompted  them  to  embrace  the  ecclefiailical  profeffion,  or  who  had 
been  feleited  by  a  difcerning  biihop,  as  the  beil  qualified  to  pro- 
mote the  glory  and  intereil  of  the  church.  The  bilhops ''  (till  the 
abufe  was  reilrained  by  the  prudence  of  the  laws)  might  conftrain 
the  reludlant,  and  prote<£l  the  difiirefled  ;  and  the  impofition  of  hands 
for  ever  beilowed  fome  of  the  moil  valuable  privileges  of  civil 
fociety.  The  whole  body  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  more  numerous 
perhaps  than  the  legions,  was  exempted  by  the  emperors  from  all 
fervice,  private  or  public,  all  municipal  offices,  and  all  perfonal  taxes 

"torn.  i.  1.  ii.   c.  !.y.   l.\i.  p.  886—90;.  and  forib.    Burdigal.  Iv.)  ;    but  -wr    may   infer 

Bingham's  Antiquities,  I.  iv.  c.  5.     By  each  from  the  remark  of  Cxfar  (vi.   13.),  that, 

efthefe  learned  but  partial  critics,  one  half  in    the   Celtic   hierarchy,   fome   room    was 

of  the  truth   is  produced,  and   the  other  is  left  for  choice  and  emulation, 

-concealed.  ''  The  fubjedl  of  the  vocation,  ordination, 

«♦  Diodorus  Siculus   attefts  and  approves  obedience,   &c.  of  the  clergy,  is  laborioufly 

the  hereditary   fucceffion    of  the    prieilhood  difcuifedby  Thomallin  (DifciplinedcI'Eglife, 

among  the  Egyptians,  the  Chaldeans,  and  the  torn.    ii.  p.    1—83.)  and  Bingham  (in    the 

Indians  (1.  i.  p.  84.  1.  ii.   p.  142.  153.  edit.  4tii  book  of  his  Antiquities,  more  efpecially 

Wefleling).     I'he    magi     are    defcribed    by  the  4th,  6th,  and  7th  chapters).     When  the 

Ammianus  as  a  very  numerous  family  :  "  Per  brother  of  St.  Jerom  was  ordained  in  Cyprus, 

<«  fscula   multa  ad  prxfens   una   eademque  the  deacons  forcibly  ftopped  his  mouth,  left 

"  profapii  multitude  creata,  Deorum  culti-  he  Ihould  make  a  folemn  proteilation,  which 

j<  bus  dedicata  (xxiii.   6.)."     Aufonius  ce-  might  invalidate  the  holy  rites. 
Jebrates  the  Siirj>s  Druidarum   (De   Profef- 

VoL.  II.  F  f  and 
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CHAP,    and  contributions,  which  prefled  on  their  fellow-citizens  with  into- 

XX. 
■  lerable  weight ;  and  the  duties  of  their  holy  profeflion  were  accepted 

as  a  full  difcharge  of  their  obligations  to  the  republic  ''.  Each  bi- 
ihop  acquired  an  abfolute  and  indefeafible  right  to  the  perpetual 
obedience  of  the  clerk  whom  he  ordained :  the  clergy  of  each  epif- 
Gopal  church,  with  its  dependent  parilhes,  formed  a  regular  and 
permanent  fociety ;  and  the  cathedrals  of  Conllantinople  "  and  Car- 
thage "  maintained  their  peculiar  eftabliihment  of  five  hundred  ec- 
clefiaftical  minifters.  Their  ranks  "  and  numbers  were,  infenfibly 
multiplied  by  the  fuperftition  of  the  times,  which  introduced  into 
the  church  the  fplendid  ceremonies  of  a  Jewiih  or  Pagan  temple ; 
and  a  long  train  of  priefts,  deacons,  fub-deacons,  acolythes,  exorcifts, 
readers,  fingers,  and  door-keepers,  contributed,  in  their  refpeftive 
Rations,  to  fwell  the  pomp  and  harmony  of  religious  worihip.  The 
clerical  name  and  privilege  were  extended  to  many  pious  frater- 
nities, who  devoutly  fupported  the  ecclefiaftical  throne '°°.  Six  hun- 
dred parabolan'i^  or  adventurers,  vifited  the  fick  at  Alexandria  ;  eleven 
hui..1red  copiata,  or  grave-diggers,  buried  the  dead  at  Conftantino-- 
pie  ;  and  the  fwarms  of  monks,  who  arofe  from  the  Nile,  overfpread, 
and  darkened  the  fiice  of  the  Chriftian  world.. 

s'^  The  charter  of  immunities,  which  the  °' Univerfusclerus  ecclcija;  Carthaginienfii 
clergy  obtained  from  the  Chrillian  emperors,  .  .  .  fere  quingenti  vel  amplius  ;  inter  quos 
is  contained  in  the  i6th  boolc  of  the  Theo-  quamplurimi  crant  leftores  infantuli.  Viilor 
dofian  code  ;  and  is  illullrated  with  tolerable  Vitenfis,  de  Perfecut.  Vandal,  v.  9.  p.  78. 
candour  by  the  learned  Godefroy,  whofe  edit.  Ruinart.  Thisremnant  of  a  more  pro- 
mind  was  balanced  by  the  oppofite  preju-  fperous  ftate  ilill  fubfifted  uadertheoppreflion. 
dies   of  a  civilian  and  a  protellant.  of  the  Vandals. 

»7  Juilinian,  Novell. ciii.   Sixty  prefbyters,         ^^"  The  number  οϊ  feijen  orders  has  been 

or  prieih,  one  hundred  deacons,,  forty  dea-  fixed   in   the  Latin  church,,  exclufive  of  the 

coneil'es,    ninety    fub-deacons,  one    hundred  epifcopal  charafter.     But    the  four   inferior 

and  ten   readers,  twenty-five  chanters,    and  ranks,  the  minor  orders,  are  now  reduced  to 

one  hundred  door-keepers  ;  in  all,  five  hun-  empty  and  ufelefs  titles. 

dred  and  twenty-five.     This  moderate  num-  "^°  S;e  Cod.  Theodof.  1.  xvi.  tit.  2.  leg. 

ber  was  fixed  by  the  emperor,   to  relieve  the  42,   4'.     Godefroy's  Comnlentary,   and  the 

diftrefs  of  the  church,  which  had  been  involved  Ecclefiaftical  Hillory  of  Alexandria,  (liew  the 

in  debt  and  ufury  by  the  cxpence  of  a  much  danger  of  thefe  pious  inftitutions,  which  often 

iigher  eftabliihment.  dillurbed  the  peace  of  that  turbulent  capital. 

0,.  IIL  The 
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III.  The  edid  of  Milan  fecured  the  revenue  as  well  as  the  peace    CHAP. 


of  the  church  '°\  The  ChriRians  not  only  recovered  the  lands  and 
houfes  of  which  they  had  been  ftripped  by  the  perfecuting  laws  of  Hl-Property. 
Diocletian,  but  they  acquired  a  perfeiil;  title  to  all  the  poiTeiTions 
which  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed  by  the  connivance  of  the  magiilrate. 
As  foon  as  Chriftianity  became  the  religion  of  the  emperor  and  the 
empire,  the  national  clergy  might  claim  a  decent  and  honourable 
maintenance :  and  the  payment  of  an  annual  tax  might  have  deli- 
vered the  people  from  the  more  oppreffive  tribute,  which  fuperftition 
impofes  on  her  votaries.  But  as  the  wants  and  expences  of  the  church 
encreafed  with  her  profperity,  the  ecclefiaftical  order  was  ftill  fup- 
ported  and  enriched  by  the  voluntary  oblations  of  the  faithful. 
Eight  years  after  the  ediil  of  Milan,  Conftantine  granted  to  all  his  A.D.  521. 
fubjefts  the  free  and  univerfal  permiffion  of  bequeathing  their  for- 
tunes to  the  holy  Catholic  church"';  and  their  devout  liberality, 
which  during  their  lives  was  checked  by  luxury  or  avarice,  flowed 
with  a  profufe  ftream  at  the  hour  of  their  death.  The  wealthy 
Chriftians  were  encouraged  by  the  example  of  their  fovereign.  An 
abfolute  monarch,  who  is  rich  without  patrimony,  may  be  charitable 
without  merit ;  and  Conftantine  too  eafily  believed  that  he  ihould 
purchafe  the  favour  of  heaven,  if  he  maintained  the  idle  at  the  ex-*• 
pence  of  the  induftrious ;  and  dlftributed  among  the  faints  the 
wealth  of  the  republic.  The  fame  meiTenger  who  carried  over  to 
Africa  the  head  of  Maxentius,  might  be  entrufted  with  an  epiftle  to 
Ccecilian,    biflaop   of  Carthage.     The   emperor  acquaints  him,    that 

""  The  edia  of  Milan  (de  M.  P.  c.  48.)         '"  Habcat  unufquifque  liceiui.im  fanaif- 

acknowledges,  by  rccicing,   that  there  exifted  fimo  Catholicx  (ecdefta)  venerabilique  con- 

a    fpecies  of  landed  property,    ad  jus  cor-  cilio,  decedens  bonorum  quod  optavit  relin- 

poris  eorum,  id  eft,  ecclefiarum  non  hominurn  quere.     Cod.  Theodof.  I.  xvi,  tit.  ii.  leg.  4. 

iiiigulorum  pertinentia.     Such  a  folemn  de-  This  law  waspubliihed  at  Rome,  A.  D.  321, 

claration  of  the  fupreme  magiilrate  mult  have  at  a  time  when  Conllantine  might  forefee  the 

been  received  in  all  the  tribunals  as  a  maxim  probability  of  a  rupture  with  the  emperor  of     • 

of  civil  law.  the  Eali. 

F  f  2  the 
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^  ^x   ^'    ^'^^  trealurers  of  the  province  are  tliredled  to  pay  into  his  hands  the 

« . — J    fum  of  three  thoufand  /ol/cs,  or  eighteen  thoufand  pounds  fterling, 

and  to  obey  his  farther  requilitions  for  the  relief  of  the  churches  of 
Africa,  Numidia,  and  Mauritania  '°\  The  liberaUty  of  Conftantine 
encreafed  in  a  juft  proportion  to  his  faith,  and  to  his  vices.  He  af- 
figned  in  each  city  a,  regular  allowance  of  corn,  to  fupply  the  fund 
of  ecclefiailical  charity ;  and  the  perfons  of  both  fexes  who  em- 
braced the  monaftic  life,  became  the  pecuHar  favourites  of  their 
foverelgn.  The  Chriftian  temples  of  Antioch,  Alexandria,  Jerufa- 
iem,  Conftantinople,  &c.  difplayed  the  oftentatious  piety  of  a  prince» 
ambitious  jn  a  declining  age  to  equal  the  perfed  labours  of  anti- 
quity '"^  The  form  of  thefe  religious  edifices  was  fimple  and 
•oblong;  though  they  might  fometimes  fwell  into  the  ihape  of  a 
dome,  and  fometimes  branch  into  the  figure  of  a  crofs.  The  tim- 
bers were  framed  for  the  moft  part  of  cedars  of  Libanus ;  the  roof 
was  covered  with  tiles,  perhaps  of  gilt  brafs ;  and  the  walls,  the  co- 
lumns, the  pavement,  were  incrufted  with  variegated  marbles.  The 
moil  precious  ornaments  of  gold  and  filver,  of  filk  and  gems,  were 
profufely  dedicated  to  the  fervice  of  the  altar  ;  and  this  fpeclous 
magnificence  was  fupported  on  the  folid  and  perpetual  bafis  of 
■landed  property.  In  the  fpace  of  two  centuries,  from  the  reign  of 
Conftantine  to  that  of  Juftinian,  the  eighteen  hundred  churches  of 
the  empire  were  enriched  by  the  frequent  and  unalienable  gifts  of 
the  prince  and  people.  An  annual  Income  of  i\x  hundred  pounds 
fterling  may  be  reafonably  afligned  to  the  biihops,  who  were  placed 

'°^  Eufebius,  Hift.  Ecclef.  1.  x.  6.  in  Vit.  in    public   an   elaborate  deicription  of  the 

Cenftantin.  1.  iv.  c.  z8.     He  repeatedly  ex-  church  of  Jenifalem  (in  Vit.  Conf.  I.  iv.  c. 

patiateson  theliberaKtyof  theChrillianhcro,  46u).     It  no  longer  exifts,   but  he  has  inferte J 

which  the  bifhop  himfelf  had  an  opportunity  in  the  life  of  Conftantine   (1.  iii.  c.  36.),  a 

of  knowing,  and  even  of  tailing.  ihort  account  of  the  architedure  and  orna- 

•'°*  Eufebius,   Hift.  Ecclef,  1.  x.  c.  2,  3,  4.  ments.     He  likewife  mentions  the  church  of 

The  bifhop  of  Casfarca,  who  ftudied  and  gra-  the  holy  Apoftles  at  Conilaiitinopk•   (I.  iv.  c. 

tined  the  talle   of   his   mailer,   pronounced  59.)• 

at 
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af"-»!!  equal  diftance  between  riches  and  poverty  "',  but  the  ftandard    ^  ^^  •ί^  ^' 

of  their  weahh  infenfibly  role  with  the  dignity  and  opulence  of  the    ' ' 

cities  which  they  governed.  An  authentic  but  imperfedl  ""'  risnt-roll 
ipecilies  fonie  houfes,  fhops,  gardens,  and  farms,  which  belonged  to 
the  three  Baftlica  of  Rome,  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  John  Lateran, 
in  the  provinces  of  Italy,  Africa,  and  the  Eaft.  They  produce,  be- 
lldes  a  referved  rent  of  oil,  linen,  paper,  aromatics,  &c>  a  clear 
annual  revenue  of  twenty-two  thoufand  pieces  of"  gbld,  ©r  twelve 
thoufand  pounds  fterling.  In  the  age  of  Conftantine  and  Juftiniali, 
the  biihops  no  longer  poflefied,  perhaps  they  no  longer '"defei'ved, 
the  unfufpedting  confidence  of  their  clergy  and  people.  'iThe  eccle- 
fiaftical  revenues  of  each  diocefe  were  divided  into  fouti  parts  ;  for 
the  refpedive  ufes,  of  the  biihop  himfelf,  of  his  inferior  clergy,  of  the 
poor,  and  of  the  public  worihip ;  and  the  abufe  of  this  facred  trmft 
was  flridtly  and  repeatedly  checked  '°'.  The  patrimony  of  the  church 
was  ftill  fubjeft  to  all  the  public  impofitions  of  the  ftate  '°'.  The 
ckrgy  of  Rome,  Alexandria,  Thefialonlca,  &c.  might  foHcit  and 
obtain  fome  partial  exemptions ;  but  the  premature  attempt  of  the 

'°'  See  Jaftinian.  Novell,  cxxiii.  3.  The  the  time  of  Ambrofe  and  Chryfoftom.  Sim- 
revenue  of  the  patriarchs,  and  the  moft  weal-  plicius  and  Gelafius,  who  were  biihops  of 
thy  biihops,  is  not  exprefled  ;  the  highcft  an-  Rome  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  century, 
nual  valuation  of  a  bilhopric  is  Hated  at  mention  it  in  their  palloral  letters  as  a  gene- 
ihirtf,  and  the  loweil  at  /ii»,  pounds  of  gold  ;  ral  law,  which  was  already  confirmed  by  the 
the   medium  might  be  taken  at  fixuen,   but  cuftom  of  Italy. 

thefe  valuations  are  much  below  the  real  va-  '^  Ambrofe,  the  moil  ftrenuous  aflerter  of 

lae.  ccclefiaftical   privileges,    fubmits    without    a 

'°'^SeeBaronius  (Annal.  Ecclef.  A.D.  324,  murmur  to    the   payment  of    the    land-tax. 

N'•"'.  58.  65.70,71.)•     Every  record  which  "  Si  tributum  petit  Imperator,  non  negamus ; 

comes  from  the  Vatican  is  juilly  fufpefted ;  "  agri  ecclefia:   folvunt  tributum;  folvimus 

yet  thefe  rent-rolls  have  an  ancient  and  au-  "  quse  funt  Ca;faris  Ca;fari,  L•  qua:  funt  Dei 

thentic  colour ;  and  it  is  at  leall  evident,  that,  "  Deo  :  tributum  Ccefaris  eft  ;  non  negatur." 

if  forged,  they  were  forged  in  a  period  when  Bnronius  labours  to  interpret   this  tribute  as 

farms,  not  kingdoms,  were  the  objeils  of  pa-  as  an  adl  of  charity  rather  than  of  duty  (An- 

pal  avarice.  nal.  Ecclef.  A.  D.   387.)  ;  but  the  words,  if 

*°'  See  Thomaflin,  Difdpline  de  I'Eglife,  not   the   intentions,   of  Ambrofe,    are  more 

torn.  iii.  1.  ii.  c.  13,  14,   15.  p.  689—705.  candidly  explained  by  ThomalTm,  Difcipline 

The  legal  divifion  of  the  ecclefiartical  revenue  de  I'Eglife,  torn.  iii.  1.  i.  c.  34.  p.  26S. 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  eftablillied  in 

I  great 
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CHAP. 

XIX. 

IV.  Civil 
jurifdiilion. 


great  council  of  Rimini,  which  afpired  to  univerfal  freedom,  was 
fuccefsfully  refifted  by  the  fou  of  Conftantine  '"', 

IV.  The  Latin  clergy,  who  eredted  their  tribunal  on  the  ruins  of 
the  civil  and  common  law,  have  modeftly  accepted  as  the  gift  of 
Conftantine"",  the  independent  jurifdidion  which  was  the  fruit  of 
time,  of  accident,  and  of  their  own  induftry.  But  the  liberality  of 
the  Chriftian  emperors  had  actually  endowed  them  with  fome  legal 
prerogatives,  which  fecured  and  dignified  the  facerdotal  charadler '". 
I.  Under  a  defpotic  government,  the  biihops  alone  enjoyed  and  aflerted 
the  ineftimable  privilege  of  being  tried  only  by  their  peers ;  and  even  in 
a  capital  accufation,  a  fynod  of  their  brethren  were  the  foFe  judges  of 
their  guilt  or  innocence.  Such  a  tribunal,  unlefs  it  was  inflamed  by 
perfonal  refentment  or  religious  difcord,  might  be  favourable,  or  even 
partial  to  the  facerdotal  order  :  but  Conftantine  was  fatisfied  '",  that 
fecret  impunity  would  be  lefs  pernicious  than  public  fcandal :  and 


'°'  In  Ariminenfe  fynodo  fuper  ecclefia- 
rum  &  clericorum  privilegiis  tradlatu  h.Tbito, 
utque  eo  difpofitio  progrefla  eft,  ut  juga  qusc 
viderentur  ad  ecclefiain  pertinere,  a  publica 
funftione  ceflarent  inquietudine  defiftente  : 
quod  noftra  videtur  dudum  fanilio  repulfifle. 
Cod.  Theod.  I.  xvi.  tit.  ii.  leg.  15.  Had  the 
fynod  of  Rimini  carried  this  point,  fuch  prac- 
tical merit  might  have  atoned  for  fome  fpe- 
culative  herefies. 

"°  From  Eufebius  (in  Vit.  Conftant.  I.iv. 
c.  27.)  and  Sozomen  (I.  i  c.  9.)  we  are  affu- 
red  that  the  epifcopal  jurifdiftion  was  extend- 
ed and  confirmed  by  Conftantine  ;  but  the 
forgery  of  a  famous  edift,  which  was  never 
fairly  inferted  in  the  Theodofian  code  (fee 
at  the  end,  torn.  vi.  p.  303.),  is  demonftrated 
by  Godefroy  in  the  moft  fatisfailory  manner. 
it  is  ftrange  that  M.  de  Montefquieu,  v.-ho 
was  a  lawyer  as  well  as  a  philoiopher,  ftiould 
allege  this  edid  of  Conftantine  (Efprit  des 
Loix,  1.  xxix,  c.  16.)  without  intimating  any 
fufpicion. 


""  The  fubjeftof  ecclefiaftical  jurifdiilion 
has  been  involved  in  a  miftof  paffion,  of  pre- 
judice, and  of  intereft.  Two  of  the  faireft 
books  which  have  fallen  into  my  hands  are 
the  Inftitutes  of  Canon  Law,  by  the  Abbe  de 
Fleuiy,  and  the  Civil  Hiftory  of  Naples,  by 
Giannone.  Their  moderation  was  the  efFe£l 
of  fituation  as  well  as  of  temper.  Fleury 
was  a  French  eccleiiaftic,  who  refpetled  the 
authority  of  the  parliaments ;  Giannone  was 
an  Italian  lawyer,  who  dreaded  the  power  of 
the  church.  And  here  let  me  obferve,  that 
as  the  general  propofitions  which  I  advance 
are  the  refult  of  «ajy  particular  and  imper- 
feil  fails,  I  muft  either  refer  the  reader  to 
thofe  modern  authors  who  have  exprefsly  treat- 
ed the  fubjeft,  or  fwell  thefe  notes  to  a  dif- 
agreeable  and  difproportioned  fize. 

"^  Tillemont  has  collefied  from  Rufinus, 
Theodoret,  kc.  the  fentiments  and  language 
of  Conftantined  Mem.  Ecclef.  torn.  iii.  ρ 
749>  75°• 

the 
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the  Nlcene  council  was  edified  by  his  public  declaration,  that  if  he    ^  ^  -^  P• 

furprifed  a  bilhop  in  the  a6t  of  adultery,  he  fliould  caft  his  Imperial    ' ^ ' 

mantle  over  the  epifcopal  finner.  2.  The  domeftic  jurifdidlion  of 
the  biihops  was  at  once  a  privilege  and  a  reftraint  of  the  ecclefiaf- 
tical  order,  whofe  civil  caufes  were  decently  withdrawn  from  the 
cognizance  of  a  fecular  judge.  Their  venial  oiFences  were  not 
expofed  to  the  ihame  of  a  public  trial  or  punilhment ;  and  the  gentle 
correftion,  which  the  tendernefs  of  youth  may  endure  from  its  pa- 
rents or  inftruilors,  was  inflided  by  the  temperate  feverity  of  the 
biihops.  But  if  the  clergy  were  guilty  of  any  crime  which  could 
not  be  fufficiently  expiated  by  their  degradation  from  an  honourable 
and  beneficial  profeiTion,  the  Roman  magiftrate  drew  the  fword 
of  juftice,  without  any  regard  to  ecclefiaftical  immunities.  3.  The 
arbitration  of  the  biihops  was  ratified  by  a  pofitive  law  ;  and  the 
judges  were  inftru£ted  to  execute,  without  appeal  or  delay,  the 
epifcopal  decrees,  whofe  validity  had  hitherto  depended  on  the  con-• 
fent  of  the  parties.  The  converfion  of  the  magiitrates  themfelves, 
and  of  the  whole  empire,  might  gradually  remove  the  fears  and 
fcruples  of  the  Chriftians.  But  they  ftill  reforted  to  the  tribunal  of 
the  biihops,  whole  abilities  and  integrity  they  efteemed  ;  and  the 
venerable  Auftin  enjoyed  the  fatisfadion  of  complaining  that  his 
fpiritual  fundlions  were  perpetually  interrupted  by  the  invidious  la- 
bour of  deciding  the  claim  or  the  poifeiTion  of  filver  and  gold,  of 
lands  and  cattle.  4.  The  ancient  privilege  of  fandluary  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Chriftian  temples,  and  extended,  by  the  liberal 
piety  of  the  younger  Theodofius,  to  the  precinds  of  confecrated 
ground  "^  The  fugitive,  and  even  guilty,  fuppHanis,  were  permitted 
to  implore,  either  the  juftice,  or  the  mercy,  of  the  Deity  and  his  mini- 

"3  See  Cod.  Theod.  1.  ix.  tit.  xlv.  leg.  4.     Greece   might    perhaps   contain    fifteen  or 
In  the  works  of  Fra  Paolo  (torn.  iv.  p.  192,     twenty  azyla  or  faniluaries  ;  a  number  which  : 
&c.)  there  is  an  excellent  difcourfe   on   the     at  preient  may  be  found  in  Italy  within  the  • 
origin,  claims,  abufes,  and  limits  of  fane-     walls  of  a  fingle  city, 
tuaries.     He  juilly  obierves,    that    ancient. 

fters. . 
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fters.  The  raili  violence  of  dcfpotil'in  was  fuipendcd  by  the  mild 
interpofition  of  the  church  :  and  the  Uvcs  or  fortunes  of  the  moft 
eminent  fubjcds  might  he  protected  by  the  mediation  of  the 
biiliop. 
V.  Spiritual  V.  The  bifliop  Λναί  the  perpetual  cenfor  of  the  morals  of  his 
people.  The  difcipline  of  penance  was  digeiled  into  a  fyftem  of 
canonical  jurifprudence  "*,  Avhich  accurately  defined  the  duty  of 
private  or  public  confeffion,  the  rules  of  evidence,  the  degrees  of 
guilt,  and  the  meafure  of  puniihmcnt.  It  was  impoiTible  to  execute 
this  fpiritual  cenfure,  if  the  Chriftian  pontiff,  who  punifhed  the  ob- 
fcure  fins  of  the  multitude,  refpeiled  the  confpicuous  vices  and 
deftruQive  crimes  of  the  magirtrate  :  but  it  was  impoflible  to  arraign 
the  conduct  of  the  magiftrate,  without  controuling  the  adminiilra- 
tion  of  civil  government.  Some  conliderations  of  religion,  or  loyalty, 
or  fear,  protetited  the  facred  perfons  of  the  emperors  from  the  zeal 
or  refentment  of  the  billiops;  but  they  boldly  cenfured  and  excom- 
municated the  fubordinate  tyrants,  who  were  not  invefted  with  the 
majefty  of  the  purple.  St.  Athanafius  excommunicated  one  of  the 
minifters  of  Egypt;  and  the  interdift  which  he  pronounced,  of  fire 
and  water,  was  folemnly  tranfmitted  to  the  churches  of  Cappadocla  "^. 
Under  the  reign  of  the  younger  Theodofius,  the  polite  and  eloquent 
Synefius,  one  of  the  defendants  of  Hercules  "*,  filled  the  epifcopai 

feat 

"*    The    penitential   jurifprudence    was  "'    Bafil  Epiftol.  xlvii.  inBaronius  (AnnaL 

continually  improved  by  the   canons  of  the  Ecclef.  A.  D.  370.  N°.  91.)  who  declares  that 

coun^cils.     But  as  many  cafes  were  ilill  left  ke  purpofely  relates  it,  to  convince  governors 

to  the  difcretion  of  the  bilhops,  they  occa-  that  they  were  not  exempt  from  a  fentence  of 

fionally  publiftied,  after  the  example  of  the  excommunication.     In    his   opinion,  even  :a 

Roman  Pra-tor,  the  rules  of  difcipline  which  royal  head  is  not  fafe  from  the  thunders  of 

they  propofed  to  obferve.     Among  the  ca-  the  Vatican  ;   and  the  cardinal  iliews  himfrif 

nonical  epiftles  of  the  fourth  century,  thofe  much  more  confillent  than  the   lawyers  and 

of  Bafil  the  Great  were  the  moft  celebrated,  theologians  of  the  Galilean  church. 

They  are  inferted  in  the  Pandefls  of   Beve-  "*  The  long   fcries   of  his    anceilors,    as 

ridge  (torn.  ii.  p.  47 — I5i.)>  and  are  tranf-  high  as  Euryllhenes,  the  firft  Doric  king  of 

lated    by    Chaidon.     Hill,    des   Sacreraens,  Sparta,  and  the  fifth  in  lineal  defcent  from 

.cm,  iv.  p.  219  —  277,  Hercules,  was  infcribed  in  the  public  regi'f- 

ters 
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feat  of  Ptolemais,  near  the  ruins  of  ancient  Gyrene'",  and  the  phi-    CHAP. 

.        •  XX• 

lofophic  bifliop  fupported,  with  dignity,  the  character  which  he  had 
aflumed  with  reludlance  "".  He  A-^anquilhed  the  monfter  of  Libya, 
the  prefident  Andronicus,  Avho  abufed  the  authority  of  a  venal  office, 
invented  new  modes  of  rapine  and  torture,  and  aggravated  the 
guilt  of  oppreffion  by  that  of  fa'crilege  '",  After  a  fruitlefs  attempt 
to  reclaim  the  haughty  magiftrate  by  mild  and  religious  admonition, 
Synefms  proceeds  to  inflidt  the  laft  fentence  of  ecclefxailital  juftice '^', 
which  devotes  Andronicus,  with  his  aifociates  and  their  families^ 
to  the  abhorrence  of  earth  and  heaven.  The  impenitent  fmners, 
more  cruel  than  Phalaris  or  Sennacherib,  more  deftrudlive  than  war, 
peftilence,  or  a  cloud  of  locufts,  are  deprived  of  the  name  and  privi- 
leges of  Chriftians,  of  the  participation  of  the  facraments,  and  of  the 
hope  of  Paradife.  The  biihop  exhorts  the  clergy,  the  magiftrates, 
and  the  people,  to  renounce  all  fociety  with  the  enemies  of  Chrift ; 


ters  of  Cyrene,  a  Lacedsmonian  colony. 
(Synef.  Epift.  Ivii.  p.  197.  edit.  Petav.) 
Such  a  pure  and  illuftrious  pedigree  of  fe- 
venteen  hundred  years,  without  adding  the 
royal  anceftors  of  Hercules,  cannot  be  equal- 
led in  the  hiftory  of  mankind. 

"'  Synefius  (de  Regno,  p.  2.)  pathetically 
deplores  the  fallen  and  ruined  llate  of  Cy- 
rene,  τΓολις  Ελλϊϊκζι   wa^aicv  ον'^ί/.Λ  κα\  σί/^^'ον,    χα» 

(pr.c,  καί  μίγχ.  ifiivtot.  Ptolemais,  a  new  city, 
32  miles  to  the  weftward  of  Cyrene,  aiTumed 
the  Metropolitan  honours  of  the  Pentapolis, 
or  Upper  Libya,  which  were  afterward 
transferred  to  Sozufa.  See  WeiTeling  Itine- 
rar.  p.  67  —  68.  732.  Cellarius  Geograph. 
torn.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  72.  74.  Carolus  a  S'° 
Paulo  Geograph.  Sacra,  p.  273.  d'Anville 
Geographie  ancienne,  tom.  iii.  p.  43,  44. 
Memoires  de  I'Acad.  des  Infcriptions,  torn, 
xxxvii.  p.  363—391. 

"'  Synefius  had  previouily  reprefented  his 
own  difqualifications  (Epift.  c.  v.  p.  246 — 
250.).     He  loved  profane  iludies  and  profane 

Vol.  II.  G 


fports  ;  he  was  incapable  of  fupporting  a  life 
of  celibacy  ;  he  diibelieved  the  refurreftion  : . 
and  he  refufed  to  prcachfai/es  to  the  people, 
unlefs  he  might  be  permitted  to  fhilofophiz! 
at  home.  Theophihis,  primate  of  Egypt, 
who  knew  his  merit,  accepted  this  extraor- 
dinary compromife.  See  the  life  of  Synefius 
in   Tillemont  Mem.    Ecclef.    tom.   xii,    p. 

499—554• 

'"  See  the  inveaive  of  Synefius,  Eplfi. 
Ivii.  p.  191  — 201.  The  promotion  of  An- 
dronicus was  illegal  ;  fince  he  was  a  native 
of  Berenice,  in  the  fame  province.  The  in- 
ftruments  of  tortures  are  curioufly  fpecified, 
the  ΐ^ΐΕΓκξίοΐ',  or  prefs,  the  Ι^,κτυκι,^ξ^,  the 
irc^&s-^at?i,  the  ρΐϊολα^^ς,  the  t^txy^x^  and  the 
XfiAor^eipio»,  that  varioufly  prefied  or  diftended 
the  fingers,  the  feet,  the  nofe,  the  ears, 
and  the  lips  of  the  viftims. 

'''  The  fentence  of  excommunication  is 
exprefled  in  a  rhetorical  ilyle.  (Synefius, 
Epift.  Iviii.  p.  201  —  203.)  The  method  of 
involving  whole  families,  though  fomewhat 
unjuft,  was  improved  into  national  interdiils. 

jr  to 
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CHAP,    to  exclude  them  from  their  houfes  and  tables ;   and  to  refufe  them 

V- — . '    the   common  offices  of  hfe,  and   the  decent  rites  of  burial.      The 

church   of  Ptolemais,    obfcure    and   contemptible    as   flie    may  ap- 
pear, addreifes   this    declaration   to    all    her    fifter    churches    of  the 
world  ;    and    the   profane    who    rcjed    her    decrees,    will   be    in- 
volved in    the  guilt   and   puniiliment    of  Andronicus   and   his    im- 
pious followers.     Thefe   fpiritual  terrors  were  enforced  by  a  dex- 
terous application  to  the  Byzantine  court;  the  trembling  prefident 
implored  the  mercy  of  the  church ;  and  the  defcendant  of  Hercules 
enjoyed    the    fatisfadlion    of  raifing    a    proftrate    tyrant    from    the 
ground  '".     Such  principles  and  fuch  examples  Infenfibly  prepared 
the    triumph   of  the   Roman  pontiffs,    who   have  trampled  on  the 
necks  of  kings. 
VI.  Freedom       VI.    Every  popular   government  has  experienced   the   effeds  of 
preaching.      rude  or  artificial  eloquence.     The   coldeft   nature  is   animated,  the 
firmeft  reafon  is  moved,  by  the  rapid  communication  of  the  preΛ''ail- 
ing  impulfe;  and  each   hearer  is   affeited  by  his  own  paffions,  and 
by  thofe  of  the   furrounding  multitude.     The   ruin  of  civil  liberty 
had  iilenced  the  demagogues  of  Athens,  and  the  tribvmes  of  Rome; 
the  cuflom  of  preaching,  which   feems  to  conftitute  a   confiderable 
part   of  Chriftian    devotion,     had    not    been    introduced   into    the 
temples  of  antiquity  ;  and  the  ears  of  monarchs  were  never  invaded 
by  the  harih  found  of   popular  eloquence,    till   the    pulpits   of  the 
empire  were  filled  Vviith  facred  orators,  whopcffefTed  ibme  advantages 
unknown  to  their  profane  predeceiTors  '^\     The  arguments  and  rhe- 
toric of  the  tribune  were  inftantly   oppofed,   with   equal  arms,  by 
ikilful  and  refolute  antagonifts ;  and  the  caufe   of  truth  and  reaibn 

"^  See  Synefius,  Epift.  xlvii.  p.  186,  187,  Bingham   (Antiquities,   vol.  i.  1.  .\iv.  c.  4. 

Epift.  h^xii.  p.  21S,   2ig.     Epift.  Ixxxix.  p.  p.    688  —  717.).     Preaching    was   confidered 

230—231.  as  the  moft  important  office  of  the  biihop  ; 

'^^  See  Thomaffin  (Difcip'.ine  de  rEglife,  but  this   funftion  was  fometimes  intrufted  to 

toiTi.  ii.  1.  iii.  c.  83.  p.   1761 — 1770.)  and  fuch  prefbyters  as  Chryfoftom  and  Auguftin. 

8  might 
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might  derhi-e  an  accidental  fupport  from  the  conflidl   of  hoftlle  paf-    CHAP, 
lions.     The  biihop,  or  fonie  diftinguiflied  prefbyter,  to  whom  he    <. — - — > 
cautiouily  delegated  the  powers  of  preaching,   harangued,  without 
the  danger  of  interruption  or  reply,  a  fubmiffive  multitude,  whofe 
minds  had  been  prepared  and  fubdued  by  the  aΛvful  ceremonies  of 
religion.     Such  was  the  Άή€ί  fubordination  of  the  catholic  church, 
that  the  fame  concerted  founds  might  iiTue  at  once  from  an  hundred 
pulpits  of  Italy  or  Egypt,  if  they  were  fiif/ed  '''*  by  the  mafter  hand 
otthe  Roman  or  Alexandrian  primate.     The  defign  of  this  inftitu- 
tion  was  laudable,   but  the  fruits  were  not  always  falutary.     The 
preachers  recommended  the  pradlice  of  the  focial  duties;  but  they 
exalted  the  perfe£tion  of  monaftic  Aartue,  which  is  painful  to  the 
individual  and  ufelefs   to  mankind.     Their  charitable   exhortations 
betrayed  a  fecret  wifli,  that  the  clergy  might  be  permitted  to  manage 
the  wealth  of  the  iiiithful,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.     The  moft 
fublime  reprefentatlons  of  the  attributes  and  laws  of  the  Deity  were 
fullied  by  an  idle  mixture  of  metaphyfical   fubtleties,  puerile  rites, 
and  fiditious  miracles :  and  they  expatiated,  with   the  moft   fervent 
zeal,  on  the  religious  merit  of  hating  the  adverfaries,  and  obeying  the 
minifters,  of  the  church.     When  the  public  peace  was  diftraded  by 
herefy  and  fchifm,  the  facred  orators  founded  the  trumpet,  of  difcord 
and,    perhaps  of  fedition.      The  underftandings   of  their  congrega- 
tions were  perplexed  by  myftery,  their   palTions  were   inflamed  by 
invedtives:  and  they  ruihed  from  the  Chriftian  temples  of  Antioch 
or  Alexandria,    prepared  either  to  fuffer  or  to  inflift   martyrdom. 
The  corruption  of  tafte  and  language  is  ftrongly  marked  in  the  vehe- 
ment declamations  of  the  Latin  biihops;   but   the  compofitions  of 

"■*  Queen  Elizabeth  ufed  this  expreiTion,  apprehended  by  her  fucceffor,  and  fevcrely 

and  praftifed  this   art,  whenever  ihe  wiihed  felt  by  his  fon.     "  When  pulpit,  drum  ec- 

to  prepoflefs  the  minds  of  her  people  in  fa-  "    clefiaftic,    &c."      See   Heylin's    Life   of 

vour  of  any  extraordinary  meafure  of  govern-  Archbiihop  Laud,  p.  153. 
Blent.     The  holUle  efFeils  of  this  mit/ic  were 

G  g  2  Gregory 
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CHAP.  Gregory  and  Chryfoftom  have  been  compared  with  the  moft  fplendid 

«— — v-^ — '  models  of  Attic,  or  at  leaft  of  Afiatlc,  eloquence  "\ 
VII.  Privi-  ^il•  The  reprefentatives  of  the  Chriilian  republic  were  regularly 

icgeof  legif-  j^ifemj^igd  in  the  fprinp;  and  autumn  of  each  year  :  and  thcfe   fynods 

lative  allem-  r        σ  /  j 

biles.  diffufed  the  fpirit  of  ecclefiaftical  difclpline  and   legiflation  through 

the  hundred  and  twenty  provinces  of  the  Roman  world  '".  The 
archbiihot)  or  metropolitan  was  empowered,  by  the  laws,  to  fummon 
the  fuffragan  biihops  of  his  province;  to  revife  their  conduct,  to 
vindicate  their  rights,  to  declare  their  faith,  and  to  examine  the 
merit  of  the  candidates  who  were  eleded  by  the  clergy  and  people 
to  fupply  the  vacancies  of  the  epifcopal  college.  The  primates  of 
Rome,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  Carthage,  and  afterwards  Conftanti- 
nople,  who  exercifed  a  more  ample  jurifdiftion,  convened  the  nu- 
merous aflembly  of  their  dependent  biihops.  But  the  convocation  of 
great  and  extraordinary  fynods,  was  the  prerogative  of  the  emperor 
alone.  Whenever  the  emergencies  of  the  church  required  this 
decifive  meafure,  he  difpatched  a  peremptory  fummons  to  the 
biihops,  or  the  deputies  of  each  province,  with  an  order  for  the  ufe  of 
poft-horfes,   and  a  competent  allowance  for  the  expences  of  their 

A.  D.  314.  journey.  At  an  early  period,  when  Conftantine  was  the  protedlor, 
rather  than  the  profelyte,  of  Chriftianity,  he  referred  the  African 
controverfy  to  the  council  of  Aries ;  in  which  the  biihops  of  York,  of 
Treves,  of  Milan,  and  of  Carthage,  met  as  friends  and  brethren,  to 
debate  in  their  native  tongue  on  the  common  intereft  of  the  Latin  or 

A.D.325.      Weftern  church  '".     Eleven  years  afterwards,  a  more  numerous  and 

celebrated 

"'  Thofe  modeft  orators   acknowledged,  Njcene  canons  have  been  varioufly  tortured, 

that,   as  they  were   deftitute  of  the  gift   of  abufed,  interpolated,    or  forged,    according 

miracles,    they  endeavoured   to   acquire  the  to  the  intereft  of  the  clergy.     The  Saiurbi- 

arts  of  eloquence.  <-«r/«a  churches,  ailigned  (by  Rufinus)  to  the 

'-'  The  Council  of  Nice,  in  the  fourth,  billiop  of  Rome,  have  been  made  the  fubjeft 

fifth,  fixth,  and  feventh,  canons,  has  made  of  vehement  controverfy.       (See    Sirmond. 

feme    fundamental    regulations     concerning  Opera,  tom.  iv.  p.  1  —  238.) 
fynods,  metropolitans,  and  primates.     The         "'  We  have  only  thirty-three   or  forty- 

feven 

5  ' 
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celebrated  aflembly  was  convened  at  Nice  in  Bithynia,  to  extinguifn,     CHAP. 

by  their  final  fentence,  the  fubtle  difputes  which  had  arifen  in  Egypt 

on  the  fubjeft  of  the  Trinity.     Three  hundred  and  eighteen  biiliops 

obeyed  the  fummons  of  their  indulgent  mailer ;  the  ecclefiaflics  of 

every  rank,  and  fe£l,  and  denomination,  have  been  computed  at  two 

thoufand  and  forty-eight  perfons  '^* ;  the  Greeks  appeared  in  perfon  ; 

and  the  confent  of  the  Latins  was  exprefied  by  the  legates  of  the 

Roman  pontiff.     The  feffion,  which  lafted  about  two  months,  was 

frequently  honoured  by  the  prefence  of  the  emperor.     Leaving  his 

guards  at  the  door,  he   feated  himfelf  (with  the  permiihon  of  the 

council)   on  a  low  ftool  in  the  midfl:  of  the  hall.     Conflantine  liftened 

with  patience,  and  fpoke  with  modefty :   and  while   he   influenced 

the  debates,  he  humbly  profeil'ed  that  'he  was  the  minifter,   not  the 

judge,  of  the  fuccefl'ors  of  the  apoftles,  who  had  been  eftabliihed  as 

priefts  and  as  gods  upon  earth '^'.     Such  profound  reverence  of  an 

abfolute  monarch  towards  a  feeble  and  unarmed  aiTembly  of  his  own 

fubjetSs,  can  only  be  compared  to  the  refpeit  with  which  the  fenate 

had  been  treated  by  the  Roman  princes  who  adopted  the  policy  of 

Auguftus.     Within  the  fpace  of  fifty  years,  a  philofophic  fpedlator 

of  the  viciflitudes  of  human  affairs  might  have  contemplated  Tacitus 

in  the  fenate  of  Rome,  and  Conflantine  in  the  council  of  Nice.     The 

fathers  of  the  capitol  and  thofe  of  the  church  had  alike  degenerated 

from  the  virtues  of  their  founders;  but  as  the  biihops  were  more 

deeply  rooted  in  the  public  opinion,  they  fuflained  their  dignity  with 

more  decent  pride,   and   fometimes  oppofed,  with   a    manly  fpirit, 

the  wiihes  of  their  lovereign.     The  progrefs  of  time  and  fuperftition 

feven  epifcopal  fubfcriptions  :  but  Ado,  a  by  Eutychius  to  the  2048  ecclefiaftics  (Annal. 
writer  indeed  of  fmall  account,  reckons  fix  torn.  i.  p.  440.  verf.  Pocock),  mufl:  be  ex- 
hundred  biihops  in  the  council  of  Aries,  tended  far  beyond  the  limits  of  an  orthodox 
Tillemont  Mem.  Ecclef.   tom.  vi.  p.  422.  or  even  epifcopal  ordination. 

'^'  See  Tillemont,  tom.  vi.  p.  915,  and  "'  See  Eufeb.  in  Vit.  Conftantin.  1.  iii. 

Beaufobre   Hill,   du  Manicheifme,    torn.   i.  c.  6— 2i.     Tillemont  Mem.  Ecclefiaftiques, 

p.  529.     The  name  aihijliop,  which  is  given  tom.  vi.  p.  669—759. 

crazed 
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erazed  the  memory  of  the  weaknefs,    the  paiTion,    the  ignorance 
which  difgraced  thefe  ecclefiaftical  fynods ;  and  the  CathoUc  world 
has  unanimoufly  fubmitted  "^"  to  the  infallible  decrees  of  the  general 
councils  '^'. 


'^°  Sanclmus  igitur  vicem  legum  obtinere, 
qua:  a  quatuor  Sanilis  Conciliis  .  .  .  expo- 
iitK  func  aut  firmatx.  Pra;diftarum  enim 
quatuor  fynodorum  dogmata  iicut  fanilas 
Scripturas  et  regulas  ficut  leges  obfervamus. 
Juftinian.  Novell,  cxxxi.  Beveridge  (ad  Pan- 
deft,  proleg.  p.  z.)  remarks,  that  the  em- 
perors never  made  new  laws  in  ecclefiaftical 
matters  j  and  Giannone  obferves,  in  a  very 
different  fpirit,  that  they  gave  a  legal  fanc- 
tion  to  the  canons  of  councils.  Iftoria  Civile 
di  Napoli,  torn.  i.  p.  136. 


"'  See  the  article  Concile  in  the  Ency- 
clopedie,  torn.  iii.  p.  668-679.  edition  de 
Lucques.  The  author,  M.  le  dodleur  Bou- 
chaud,  has  dirciiiled,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Galilean  church,  the  principal 
queftions  which  relate  to  the  form  and  con- 
ftitution  of  general,  national,  and  provin- 
cial councils.  The  editors  (fee  Preface,  p. 
xvi.)  have  reafon  to  be  proud  of  this  article. 
Thofe  who  confult  their  immenfe  compila- 
tion, feldom  depart  fo  well  fatisiied. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.      XXI. 


Perfecut'ion  of  Herefy. — The  Sch'ifm  of  the  Donat'ifls. — 
TheArianControverfy — Athaiiafius, — DifraBed  State 
of  the  Church  and  Empire  under  Confianti?ie  and  his 
Sons, — Toleration  of  Paganifm. 


Τ 


HE  grateful  applaufe  of  the  clergy  has  confecrated  the  me-    c  Η  A  P. 


mory  of  a  prince  who  indulged  their  pafllons  and  promoted 
their  intereft.  Conftantine  gave  them  fecurity,  wealth,  honours, 
and  revenge  :  and  the  fupport  of  the  orthodox  faith  was  confidered 
as  the  moft  facred  and  important  duty  of  the  civil  magiftrate.  The 
edidl  of  Milan,  the  great  charter  of  toleration,  had  confirmed  to  each 
individual  of  the  Roman  world,  the  privilege  of  chufmg  and  pro- 
feffing  his  own  religion.  But  this  ineilimable  privilege  was  foon 
violated :  with  the  knowledge  of  truth,  the  emperor  imbibed  the 
maxims  of  perfecution ;  and  the  fefts  which  diffented  from  the  Ca- 
tholic church,  were  affliiled  and  opprefled  by  the  triumph  of 
Chriftianity.  Conftantine  eafily  believed  that  the  Heretics,  who 
prefumed  to  difpute  his  opinions,  or  to  oppofe  hh  commands,  were 
guilty  of  the  moft  abfurd  and  criminal  obftinacy ;  and  that  a  feafon- 
a-ble  application  of  moderate  feverities  might  fave  thofe  unhappy  men 
from  the  danger  of  an  everlafting  condemnation.  Not  a  moment 
was  loft  in  excluding  the  minifters  and  teachers  of  the  feparated 
congregations  from  any  ihare  of  the  rewards  and  immunities  which 
the  emperor  had  fo  liberally  beftowed  on  the  orthodox  clergy. 
But    as  the    feftaries   might   ftlll   exlft  under  the  cloud  of   royal 

difgrace, 


XXI. 
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CHAP.    Jifgrace,    the  conquefi:   of  the   Eaft  was   immediately  followed    by 

» Μ '    an     edi£t    which     announced    their     total     deftrudtion '.      After   a 

preamble  filled  with  paflion  and  reproach,  Conftantinc  abfolutely 
prohibits  the  aflemblies  of  the  Heretics,  and  confifcates  their  public 
property  to  the  ufe  either  of  the  revenue  or  of  the  Catholic  church. 
The  fedts  againft  Avhom  the  Imperial  feverity  was  diredled,  appear  to 
have  been  the  adherents  of  Paul  of  Samofata;  the  Montanifts  of 
Phrygia,  who  maintained  an  enthufiaftic  fucceifion  of  prophecy ;  the 
Novatians,  who  ilernly  rejedled  the  temporal  efficacy  of  repentance; 
the  Marcionites  and  Valentinians,  under  whofe  leading  banners  the 
various  Gnoftics  of  Afia  and  Egypt  had  infenfibly  rallied  ;  and  perhaps 
the  Manichseans,  who  had  recently  imported  from  Perfia  a  more 
artful  compofition  of  Oriental  and  Chriftian  theology  \  The 
delign  of  extirpating  the  name,  or  at  leaft  of  reftraining  the  pro- 
grefs  of  thefe  odious  Heretics,  was  profecuted  with  vigour  and  effeft. 
Some  of  the  penal  regulations  were  copied  from  the  edicts  of  Dio- 
cletian ;  and  this  method  of  converfion  was  applauded  by  the  fame 
biihops  who  had  felt  the  hand  of  oppreffion,  and  had  pleaded 
for  the  rights  of  humanity.  Two  immaterial  circumftances  may 
ferve,  however,  to  prove  that  the  mind  of  Conftantine  was  not 
entirely  corrupted  by  the  fpirit  of  zeal  and  bigotry.  Before  he  con- 
demned the  Manichxans  and  their  kindred  feds,  he  refolved  to 
make  an  accurate  enquiry  into  the  nature  of  their  religious  princi- 
ples. As  if  he  diftrufted  the  impartiality  of  his  ecclefiaftical  coun- 
fellors,  this  delicate  commiffion  was  entrufted  to  a  civil  raagiftrate ; 
whofe  learning  and  moderation  he  juftly  efteemed  j  and   of  whofe 

'   Eufebius  in  Vit.  Conilantin.  I.  iii.  c.  63,  year  270.     It  is  ftrange,   that  a  philofophic 

64,  65,  66.  and  foreign  heref/  ihould  have  penetrated  (o 

^•  After  fome  examination  of  the  various  rapidly  into   the  African  provinces ;    yet  I 

opinions  of  Tillemont,  Beaufobre,  Lardner,  cannot  eafily  rejeft   the  edift  of  Diocletian 

&c.    I   am   convinced    that   Manes    did   not  againft  tlie  Manichxans,  which  mav  be  found 

propagate  his  feft,  even  in  Perfia,  before  the  in  Earonius.     (Ar.iial.  Eccl.  A.  D.  287.) 

venal 
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venal  charader  he  was  probably  ignorant  \  The  emperor  was  foon  ^  i^  -^  P. 
convinced  that  he  had  too  haftily  profcribed  the  orthodox  faith  and  » — -v- — j 
the  exemplary  morals  of  the  NoA^atians ;  who  had  diifented  from 
the  church  in  fome  articles  of  difclpline  which  were  not  perhaps 
effential  to  falvation.  By  a  particular  ediiii:,  he  exempted  them  from 
the  general  penalties  of  the  law  *;  allowed  them  to  build  a  church  at 
Conftantinople,  refpefted  the  miracles  of  their  faints,  invited  their 
biihop  Acefms  to  the  council  of  Nice ;  and  gently  ridiculed  the  nar- 
row tenets  of  his  fed:  by  a  familiar  j  eft;  which,  from  the  mouth  of  a 
fovereign,  muft  have  been  received  with  applaufe  and  gratitude '. 

The  complaints  and  mutual  accun\tions  which  affailed  the  throne   African 

controverfi', 

of  Conftantine,  as  foon  as  the  death  of  Maxentius  had  fubmitted  A.D.  312. 
Africa  to  his  vidorious  arms,  were  ill  adapted  to  edify  an  imperfed 
profelyte.  He  learned,  with  furprife,  that  the  provinces  of  that 
great  country,  from  the  confines  of  Cyrene  to  the  columns  of 
Hercules,  were  diftraded  with  religious  difcord  *.  The  fource  of 
the  divifion  was  derived  from  a  double  eledion  in  the  church  of 
Carthage;  the  fecond,  in  rank  and  opulence,  of  the  ecclefiaftical 
thrones  of  the  Weft.     Caecilian  and  Majorinus  were   the  two    rival 

'  Conftantlnus,  enim  cum  limatius  fupcr-  to  the  Novatian  dodrine.     The  emperor  faid 

ftitionum   quaereret  feilas,    Manichcsjorum  et  to  the  biihop,  "  Acefius,   take  a  ladder,   and 

fimilium,    &c.     Ammian.    xv.    15.     Strata-  "  get    up    to   Heaven    by  yourfelf."     Moll 

giuE,  who  from  this  commiffion  obtained  the  of  the    Chriftian  fcfts  have,  by  turns,  bor- 

furname  οϊ  Miifonif.nus,  was  a   Chriftian   of  rowed  the  ladder  of  Acefius. 

the  Arian   fcft.       He   ailed   as    one   of  the  *  The  bell  materials  for  this  part  of  eccle- 

counts  at  the  council  of  Sardica.     Libanius  fiallical  hiftory  may  be  found  in  the  edition 

praifes  his   mildnefs    and  prudence.     Valef.  of  Optatus    Milevitanus,    publifhed     (Paris 

ad  locum  Ammian.  1700)   by   M.  Dupin,   who  has  enriched   it 

*  Cod.  Theod.  1.  xvi.   tit.  v.   leg.  2.     As  with  critical  notes,  geographical  difcuihons, 

the  general  law  is  not  inferted  in  the  Theo-  original   records,  and  an   accurate   abridge- 

dofian  code,  it  is  probable  that,  in  the  year  ment  of  the  whole  controverfy.     M.  de  Til- 

438,  the  fefts  which  it  had  condemned  were  lemont  has  bellowed   on  the  Donatifts  the 

already  extinil.  greatell  part  of  a  volume  (torn.  vi.  parti.): 

'  Sozomen,    1.   i.    c.   22.     Socrates,  1.   i.  and  I  am  indebted  to  him  for  an  ample  col- 

c.  10.     Thefe  hiftorians  have  been  fufpeiled,  leilion  of  all  the  paiTages  of  his  favourite  St. 

but  I  think  without  reafon,  of  an  attachment  Auguftin,  which  relate  to  thofe  heretics. 

Vol.  II.  Η  h  primates 
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^  ^  -A-  P•    primates  of  Africa ;  and  the  death  of  the  latter  foon  made  room  for 
Donatus,  who,  by   his  fuperior   abiUties  and  apparent  virtues,  was 
the   finneft  fupport  of  his  party.      The  advantage  which  CsciUan 
might  claim  from  the  priority  of  his  ordination,  was  deftroyed  by  the 
illegal,  or  at  lead  indecent,  haftc,  with  which  it  had  been  performed, 
without   expelling   the  arrival   of  the  bilhops    of  Numidia.      The 
authority  of  thefe  biihops,  who,  to  the   ntimber  of  feventy,  con- 
demned CiEcilian,  and  confecrated  Majorinus,  is  again  weakened  by 
the  infamy  of  fome  of  their  perfonal  chara£ters  ;   and  by  the  female 
intrigues,   facrilegious  bargains,  and  tumultuous  proceedings  which 
are  imputed  to  this  Numidian  council  '.     The  bifhops   of  the  con- 
tending fadtions  maintained,  with  equal  ardour  and  obftinacy,  that 
their   adveriliries   were  degraded,    or   at  leaft  dlfhonoured,    by  the 
odious  crime  of    delivering  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  the  officers  of 
Diocletian.      From  their  mutual  reproaches,   as  well   as    from    the 
ftory  of  this  dark  tranfadion,  it  may  juftly  be  inferred,  that  the  late 
perfecutlon  had  embittered  the  zeal,  without  reforming  the  manners, 
of  the  African  Chriftians.      That   divided   church  was  Incapable  of 
affording  an  impartial  judicature  ;  the  controverfy  was  folemnly  tried 
in  five  fucceffive  tribimals,  which  were   appointed  by  the  emperor ; 
and  the  whole  proceeding,  from  the  firft  appeal  to  the  final  fentence* 
lafted  above  three  years.     A  fevere  Inqulfition,  which  was  taken  by 
the  Prsetorian  vicar,  and  the  proconful  of  Africa,  the  report  of  two 
epifcopal  vlfitors  who  had  been  fent  to  Carthage,  the  decrees  of  the 
councils  of  Rome  and  of  Aries,  and  the  fupreme  judgment  of  Con-  - 

'  Schifinri  igitur  illo  tempore  confiifs  mu-  ad    calc.    Optat.    p.  274.      When   Caecilian  ; 

lieris  iracundia    peperit ;    ambitus  nutrivit ;  was  invited  to  an  aflcmbly  of  biiliops,  Pur- 

avaritla   roboravit.      Optatus,    I.    i.   c.    19.  purius  faid  to  his  brethren,  or  rather  to  his 

The  language  of  Purpurius  is  that  of  a  fu-  accomplices,   "  Let  him  come  hither  to  re- 

rious  madman.     Dicitur  te  necaiTe  filios  fo-  "  ceive   our  impofition  of  hands;    and   we 

roris  tuie  duos.     Purpurius  rcfpondit:  Putas  "  will  break  his  head  by  way  of  penance." 

me  terreri  a  te  .  .  .  occidi  ;  et  occido  eos  qui  Optat.  1.  i.  C.  19. 
contra  me  faciunt.    Aila  Coneil,  Cirt«nJis, 

I  ftantine 
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Qantine  himfelf  in  his  lixcred  confiftory,  were  all  favourable  to  the     ^  ^  -^  ^• 

caufe  of  CsEcilian ;  and  he  Λvas  imanimoufly  acknowledged  by  the    ' ^, ' 

civil  and  ecclefiailical  powers,  as  the  true  and  lawful  primate  of 
Africa.  The  honours  and  eftates  of  the  church  were  attributed  to 
his  fuiFragan  bilhops,  and  it  was  not  without  difficulty,  that  Con- 
ilantine  was  fatisfied  with  infliding  the  puniihment  of  exile  on  the 
principal  leaders  of  the  Donatift  faftion.  As  their  caufe  was  exa- 
mined with  attention,  perhaps  it  was  determined  with  juftice.  Per- 
haps their  complaint  was  not  without  foundation,  that  the  credulity 
of  the  emperor  had  been  abufed  by  the  infidious  arts  of  his  fa- 
vourite Ofms.  The  influence  of  flilfehood  and  corruption  might 
procure  the  condemnation  of  the  innocent,  or  aggravate  the  fentence 
of  the  guilty.  Such  an  a£l,  however,  of  injuftice,  if  it  concluded 
an  importunate  difpute,  might  be  numbered  among  the  tranfient 
evils  of  a  defpotic  adminiilration,  which  are  neither  felt  nor  remem- 
bered by  pofterity. 

But  this  incident,  fo  inconfiderable  that  it  fcarcely  deferves  a  place  Schifm  of 
in  hiftory,  was  productive  of  a  memorable  fchifm;  which  affli£ted  A.  0.315. ' 
the  provinces  of  Africa  above  three  hundred  years,  and  was  extin- 
gulilied  only  with  Chriftianity  itfelf.  The  inflexible  zeal  of  freedom 
and  fanaticifm  animated  the  Donatifts  to  refufe  obedience  to  the 
ufurpers,  whofe  eleftion  they  difputed,  and  whofe  fpiritual  powers 
they  denied.  Excluded  from  the  civil  and  religious  communion  of 
mankind,  they  boldly  excommunicated  the  reft  of  mankind,  who 
had  embraced  the  impious  party  of  Csecilian,  and  of  the  Traditors, 
from  whom  he  derived  his  pretended  ordination.  They  aflerted 
with  confidence,  and  almoft  with  exultation,  that  the  Apoftolical 
fucceffion  was  interrupted  j  that  all  the  bilhops  of  Europe  and  Afia 
were  infefted  by  the  contagion  of  guilt  and  fchifm  ;  and  that  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Catholic  church  were  confined  to  the  chofen  portion 
«f  the  African  believers,  who  alone  had  preferved  inviolate  the  inte- 

H  h  2  grity 
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CHAP,  grity  of  their  fliith  and  difcipline.  This  rigid  theory  was  ftipportcd 
by  the  moil  uncharitable  condiidt.  Whenever  they  acquired  a  profe- 
lyte,  even  from  the  diftant  provinces  of  the  Eaft,  they  carefully 
repeated  the  facred  rites  of  baptifm  *  and  ordination;  as  they  rcjeited 
the  validity  of  thofe  which  he  had  already  received  from  the  hands  of 
heretics  or  fchifmatics.  Bifhops,  virgins,  and  even  fpotlefs  infants, 
were  fubjeded  to  the  difgrace  of  a  public  penance,  before  they 
could  be  admitted  to  the  communion  of  the  Donatifts.  It  they 
obtained  poffeilion  of  a  church  which  had  been  ufed  by  their  Catholic 
adverfaries,  they  purified  the  unhallowed  building  with  the  fiime 
jealous  care  which  a  temple  of  Idols  might  have  required.  They 
waihed  the  pavement,  fcraped  the  walls,  burnt  the  altar,  which  was 
commonly  of  wood,  melted  the  confecrated  plate,  and  caft  the  Holy 
Eucharift  to  the  dogs,  with  every  circumftance  of  ignominy  which 
could  provoke  and  perpetuate  the  animofity  of  religious  fadions*. 
Notwithilanding  this  irreconcilable  averfion,  the  tvvo  parties,  who 
were  mixed  and  feparated  in  all  the  cities  of  Africa,  had  the  fame 
language  and  manners,  the  fame  zeal  and  learning,  the  fame  faith 
and  worfhip.  Profcribed  by  the  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  powers  of  the 
empire,  the  Donatifts  ftill  maintained  in  fome  provinces,  particularly 
in  Numidia,  their  fuperior  numbers ;  and  four  hundred  bifhops 
acknowledged  the  jurifdidion  of  their  primate.  But  the  invincible 
Ipirit  of  the  fed  fometimes  preyed  on  its  own  vitals  ;  and  the  bofom 
of  their  fchifmatlcal  church  was  torn  by  inteftine  divifions.  A  fourth 
part  of  the  Donatift  bifliops  followed  the  independent  ftandard  of  the 
Maximianifts.      The    narrow   and   folitary   path    which   their   firft 

'  The  councils  of  Aries,  of  Nice,  and  of  Mem.  Ecclef.   torn.  vi.  p.  138.)  has  explnin- 

Tient,    confirmed    the   wife    and    moderate  ed  why   the  Donatifts  are  eternally  burning 

pra6lice  of  the  church  of  Rome.     The  Do-  with  the  Devil,  while   St.  Cyprian  reigns  in 

■natifts,    however,     had     the    advantage    of  heaven  with  Jefus  Chrift. 
maintaining  the  fentiment  of  Cyprian,  and         ^  See  the  fixth  book  of  Optatas  Milevita- 

of  a  confiJerable  part  of  the  primitive  church,  nus,  p.  91  —  lOO, 


Vincentius  Lirinenfis  (p.  332.  ap.  Tillcmont, 
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leaders  had  marked  out,  continued  to  deviate  from  the  great  fociety    CHAP. 

of  mankind.     Even   the  imperceptible  fe<S  of  the  Rogatians  could    * ^ ' 

afiirm,  without  a  blufli,  that  when  Chrift  fliould  defcend  to  judge  the 
earth,  he  would  hnd  his  true  religion  preferved  only  in  a  few  namelcfs 
villages  of  the  Ca^farean  Mauritania  '^ 

The  fchifm  of  the  Donatifts  was  confined  to  Africa :    the  more  The  THni- 
diifufive  mifchief  of  the  Trinitarian  controverfy  fuccelTively  pene-  troverfy. 
trated  into  every  part  of  the  Chriftian  world.     The  former  was  an 
accidental  quarrel,  occafioned  by  the  abufe  of  freedom  ;   the  latter 
was  a  high   and  myfterious  argument,   derived  from  the  abufe  of 
philofophy.      From  the  age  of  Conftantine  to  that  of  Clovis  and 
Theodoric,  the  temporal  interefts  both  of  the  Romans  and  Barba- 
rians were  deeply  involved  in  the  theological  difputes  of  Arianifm. 
The  hiftorian  may  therefore  be  permitted  refpedfully  to  withdraw 
the  veil  of  the  fandluary ;  and  to  deduce  the  progrefs  of  realbn  and 
faith,  of  error  and  paiTion,  from  the  fchool  of  Plato  to  the  decline 
and  fill  of  the  empire. 

The  genius  of  Plato,  informed  by  his  own  meditation,  or  by  the   The  fyilem 
traditional  knowledge  of  the  priefts  of  Egypt  ",    had  ventured  to  Before  Chnll 
explore  the  myfterious  nature  of  the  Deity.     When  he  had  elevated   3^°' 
his  mind  to  the  fublime  contemplation  of  the  firft  felf-exiftent,  ne- 
ceifary  caufe  of  the  univerfe,  the  Athenian  fage  was  incapable  of 
conceiving  how  the  fimple  unity  of  his  effence  could  admit  the  infi- 
nite variety  of  diftindl  and  fucceiuve  ideas  which  compofe  the  model 
of  the  intellectual  world ;    how  a  Being  purely  incorporeal  could 

'"TiileraontjMcm.Ecclefiailiques.'tom.  vi.  that  Plato  derived  a  p.-rt   of  his  knowledge 

parti,  p.  253.     He  laughs   at   their   partial  from  the  Jews ;  but  this  vain  opinion  cannot 

cruelty.      He   revered    AugulHn,    the  great  be  reconciled  with  the  obfcure  ftate  and  un- 

doilor  of  the  fyftem  of  predellination.  fecial  manners  of  the  Jewifh   people,  whofe 

"  Plato  Egyptum  peragravit  ut  a  facer-  fcriptures  were  not  acceiTible  to  Greek  curio- 

dotibus    Barbaris  numeros  et    caleftia  acci-  fity  till  more  than  one  hundred  years  after 

peret.      Cicero    de    Finibus,    v.   25.       The  the  death  of  Plato.     See  Marlham,   Canon. 

Egyptians    might     ftill    preferve    the  tradi-  Chron.  p.  14.4.     Le  Clerc,   Epiilol.   Critic, 

tional    creed    of    the   Patriarchs.      Jofephus  vii.  p.  177 — \()\• 
has  perfuaded  many  of  the  Chriftian  fathers, 

execute 
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execute  that  perfeil  model,  and  mould  with  a  plaftic  hand  the  rude 
and  independent  chaos.  The  vain  hope  of  extricating  himfelf  from 
iheic  difficulties,  which  muft  ever  opprefs  the  feeble  powers  of  the 
human  mind,  might  induce  Plato  to  confider  the  divine  nature  under 
The  Logos  the  threefold  modification;  of  the  firfl:  caufe,  the  reafon,  ox  Logos, 
and  the  foul  or  fpirit  of  the  uniA^erfe.  His  poetical  imagination 
fometimes  fixed  and  animated  thefe  metaphyfical  abfl:ra£tions ;  the 
three  archical  or  original  principles  were  reprefented  in  the  Pla- 
tonic fyftem  as  three  Gods,  united  with  each  other  by  a  myfterious 
and  ineffable  generation  ;  and  the  Logos  was  particularly  confidered 
under  the  more  acceflible  charader  of  the  Son  of  an  Eternal  Father, 
and  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world.  Such  appear  to  have 
been  the  fccret  dodlrines  which  were  cautioufly  whifpered  in  the  gar- 
dens of  the  academy ;  and  Avhich,  according  to  the  more  recent 
difciples  of  Plato,  could  not  be  perfedlly  underilood,  till  after  an 
alfiduous  ftudy  of  thirty  years  '\ 
taught  in  the  The  arms  of  the  Macedonians  diffufed  over  Afia  and  Egypt  the 
Alexandria,  language  and  learning  of  Greece  ;  and  the  theological  fyftem  of  Plato 
ςοο""^^  "  was  taught,  with  lefs  referve,  and  perhaps  with  fome  improvements, 
in  the  celebrated  fchool  of  Alexandria  '\  A  numerous  colony  of 
Jews  had  been  invited,  by  the  favour  of  the  Ptolemies,  to  fettle  in 
their  new  capital  '\  While  the  bulk  of  the  nation  pra£lifed  the 
legal  ceremonies,  and  purfued  the  lucrative  occupations  of  com- 
merce, a  few  Hebrews,  of  a  more  liberal  fpirit,  devoted  their  lives 

"  The  modern  guides  who  lead  me  to  the  fitiveobfervermayderiveinflruftion  from  their 

knowledge  of  the  Platonic  fyftem  are.  Cud-  difputes,  and  certainty  from  their  agreement, 

worth  (IntelleaualSyftem,  p.  56^-620.),  Baf-  '^     Brucker,     Hift.    Philofoph.     torn.    j. 

rage   Hift.  des  Juifs,  1.  iv.  c.  iv.  p.  53-86.),  p.  1349" »357-     The  Alexandrian  fchool  is 

Le  Clerc  (Epift.  Crit.  vii.  p.  194—209.),  and  celebrated  by  Strabo  (1.  xvii.)   and  Ammia- 

Brucker   (Hift.  Philofoph.    torn.  i.  p.  675—  nus  (xxii.  6.). 

706.).   As  the  learning  of  thefe  writers  was  '♦  Jofeph.  Antiquitat.  1.  xii.  c.  i.  3.    Baf- 

ec[ual,  and  their  intention  difterent,  an  inqui-  iiage,  Hift.  des  Juifs,  I.  vii.  c.  7. 

to 
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to  religious  and  philofophical  contemplation  '\  They  cultivated  with 
diligence,  and  embraced  with  ardour,  the  theological  lyftem  of  the 
Athenian  fage.  But  their  national  pride  would  haA^e  been  morti- 
fied by  a  fair  confeifion  of  their  former  poverty:  and  they  boldly 
marked,  as  the  facred  inheritance  of  their  anceftors,  the  gold  and 
jewels  which  they  had  ίο  lately  ftolen  from  their  Egyptian  .mafters. 
One  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  Chriit,  a  philofophical  treatife,  Before  Chrift 

lOO. 

which  manifeftly  betrays  the  ftyle  and  fentiments  of  the  fchool  of 
Plato,  was  produced  by  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  and  unanimoufiy  re^ 
ceived  as  a  genuine  and  valuable  relic  of  the  infpired  AViiliom  of 
Solomon  '*.  A  fimilar  union  of  the  Mofaic  faith,  and  the  Grecian 
philofophy,  diftinguifhes  the  works  of  Philo,  which  were  compofed,  far 
the  moft  part,  under  the  reign  of  Auguftus  ".  The  material  foul  of  the 
univerfe  '°  might  offend  the  piety  of  the  Hebrews  :  but  they  applied 
the  charader  of  the  Logos  to  the  Jehovah  of  Moles  and  the  patriarchs ; 
and  the  Son  of  God  was  introduced  upon  earth  under  a  vifible,  and 
even  human  appearance,  to  perform  thofe  familiar  offices  which  feem 
incompatible  with  the  nature  and  attributes  of  the  Univerfal  Caufe"'. 

The 


■'  For  the  origin  of  the  Jewifh  philofopli)', 
fee  Eufe'oius,  Prsparat.  Evangel,  viii.  9,  10. 
According  to  Philo,  the  Therapeuts;  ftuJieJ 
philofophy;  and  Brucker  has  proved  (Hii. 
Philofoph.  torn.  ii.  p.  787.),  th.at  they  gave 
the  preference  to  that  of  Plato. 

'*  See  Calmer,  Diiiertations  fur  la  Bible, 
trm.  ii.  p.  277.  The  book  of  the  Wifdom 
of  Solomon  was  received  by  many  of  the  fa- 
thers as  the  work  of  that  monarch  ;  and  al- 
though rejeftcd  by  the  Proteftants  for  want 
of  a  Hebrew  original,  it  has  obtained,  with 
the  reft  of  the  Vulgate,  the  fanftion  of  the 
council  of  Trent. 

''  The  Platonifm  of  Philo,  which  was  fa- 
mous to  a  proverb,  is  proved  beyond  a  doubt 
by  Le  Clerc  (Epift.  Crit.  viii.  p.  21 1  —  22S.). 
Bafnage  (Hift.  des  Juifs,  1.  iv.  c.  5.)  has 
clearly  afcertained,  that  the  theological  works 
of  Philo  were  compofed  before  the  death, 


and  moil  probably  before  the  birth,  of  Chrill. 
In  fuch  a  time  of  darknefs,  the  knowledge 
o•  Philo  is  more  aftonifhing  than  his  errors. 
Bull,  Defenf.  Fid.  Nicen.  f.  i.  c.  i.  p.  12. 

'^  Mens  agitat  molem,  et  magno  fe  cor- 
pori  mifcet, 
Befides  this  material  foul,  Cudworth  has  dif- 
covered  (p.  562.)  in  Amelius,  Porphyry, 
Plotinus,  and,  as  he  thinks,  in  Plato  him- 
felf,  a  fuperior,  fpiritual,  upercofmian  foul  of 
the  univerfe.  But  this  double  foul  is  explod- 
ed by  Brucker,  Bafnage,  and  Le  Clerc,  as  an 
idle  fancy  of  the  latter  Platonifts. 

■'  Petav.  Dogmata  Theologica,  torn.  ii. 
1.  viii.  c.  2.  p.  791.  Bull,  Defenf.  Fid.  Ni- 
cen. f.  i.  c.  I.  p.  8.  13.  This  notion,  till 
it  was  abufed  by  the  Arians,  was  freely 
adopted  in  the  Chriftian  theology.  Tertul- 
lian  (adv.  Praxeam,  c.  16.)  has  a  remarkable 
and  dangerous  paifage.     After   contrafting, 

with 
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Revealed  by 
tlie  Apollle 
St.  John, 
A.  D.  g;. 


The  Eblon- 
ites  and  Do- 
cetes. 


The  eloquence  of  Plato,  the  name  of  Solomon,  the  authority  of 
the  fchool  of  Alexandria,  and  the  confent  of  the  Jews  and  Greeks, 
were  infufficient  to  eftablifh  the  truth  of  a  myllerious  doitrine,  which 
might  pleaic,  but  could  not  fatisfy,  a  rational  mind.  A  prophet,  or 
apoftic,  infpired  by  the  Deity,  can  alone  exercife  a  'awful  dominion 
over  ihc  faith  of  mankind  ;  and  the  theology  of  Plato  might  have 
been  for  ever  confounded  with  the  philofophical  vifions  of  the  Aca- 
demy, the  Porch,  and  the  Lycasum,  if  the  name  and  divine  attributes 
of  the  Logos  had  not  been  confirmed  by  the  celeftial  pen  of  the  laft 
and  moll  iublime  of  the  Evangelifts  ^'.  The  Chriftian  Revelation, 
which  was  confummated  under  the  reign  of  Nerva,  difclofed  to  the 
world  the  amazing  fecret,  that  the  Logos,  who  w\as  with  God  from 
the  beginning,  and  was  God,  who  had  made  all  things,  and  for 
whom  all  things  had  been  made,  was  incarnate  in  the  perfon  of  Jefus 
of  Nazareth  ;  who  had  been  born  of  a  virgin,  and  fuftered  death  on 
the  crofs.  Cefides  the  general  defign  of  fixing  on  a  perpetual  bafis 
the  divine  honours  of  Chrift,  the  mofl:  ancient  and  refpectable  of  the 
ecclefiaftical  writers  have  afcribed  to  the  evangelic  theologian,  a  par- 
ticular intention  to  confute  two  oppofite  herefics,  which  difturbed 
the  peace  of  the  primitive  church  ".  I.  The  faith  of  the  Ebionites", 
perhaps  of  the  Nazarenes  ""%  was  grofs  and  imperfect.     They  revered 


with  indifcreet  wit,  the  nature  of  God,  and 
the  anions  of  Jehovah,  he  concludes  :  Sci- 
licet ut  ha:c  de  filio  Dei  non  credcnda  futfTe, 
ii  non  fcripta  elTent  ;  forcafle  non  credenda 
de  Patre  licet  fcripta. 

^°  The  Platonills  admired  the  beginning 
of  the  Gofpcl  of  St.  John,  as  containing  an 
exail  tranfcript  of  their  own  principles.  Au- 
guftin.  de  Civitat.  Dei,  x.  29.  Amelius  apud 
Cyril,  adverf.  Julian.  1.  viii.  p.  283.  But 
in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  the  Plato- 
nills of  Alexandria  might  improve  their  Tri- 
nity, by  the  fecret  iludy  of  the  Chriftian 
theology. 

^'  See  Beaufobre  Hift.  Critique  du  Mani- 


cheifme,  torn.  i.  p.  377.  The  Gofpel  ac- 
cording to  St.  John  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
publifhed  about  feventy  years  after  the  death 
of  Chrift. 

^^•  The  fentiments  of  the  Ebionites  are 
fairly  ilated  by  Molbeini  (ρ•33Ι.)  and  Le 
Cierc  (Hift.  Ecclef.  p.  535.).  The  Cle- 
mentines, publifhed  among  the  apoftolical 
fathers,  are  attributed  by  the  critics  to  one 
of  thefe  feilaries. 

^'  Staunch  polemics,  like  Bull  (Judicium 
Ecclef.  Cathol.  c.  2.),  infift  on  the  ortliodo.xy 
of  the  Nazarenes ;  which  appears  lefs  pure 
and  certain  in  the  eyes  of  Mofheim  (p. 
33°•)- 

Jefus 
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tue  and  power.     They  afcribed  to  his  perfon  and  to  his  future  reign    < „ ' 

all  the  predidions  of  the  Hebrew  oracles  which  relate  to  the  fpiritual 
and  everlafting  kingdom  of  the  promifed  Meffiah  ^^.  Some  of  them 
might  confefs  that  he  was  born  of  a  virgin ;  but  they  obilinately  re- 
jeded  the  preceding  exlftence  and  divine  perfedions  of  the  Logos,  or 
Son  of  God,  which  are  fo  clearly  defined  in  the  Gofpel  of  St.  John. 
About  fifty  years  afterwards,  the  Ebionites,  whofe  errors  are  men- 
tioned by  Juftin  Martyr  with  lefs  feverity  than  they  feem  to  de- 
ferve  ^\  formed  a  very  inconfiderable  portion  of  the  Chrifl;ian  name. 
II.  The  Gnoftics,  who  were  difl:inguifhed  by  the  epithet  of  Docetes^ 
deviated  into  the  contrary  extreme  ;  and  betrayed  the  human,  while 
they  aiferted  the  divine,  nature  of  Chrift.  Educated  in  the  fchool 
of  Plato,  accuftomed  to  the  fublime  idea  of  the  Logos,  they  readily 
conceived  that  the  brighteft  JEon,  or  Emaiiatmi  of  the  Deity,  might 
aifume  the  outward  ihape  and  vifible  appearances  of  a  mortal  " ;  but 
they  vainly  pretended,  that  the  imperfedions  of  matter  are  incom- 
patible with  the  purity  of  a  celeftial  fubftance.  While  the  blood  of 
Chrifl:  yet  fmoked  on  Mount  Calvary,  the  Docetes  invented  the 
impious  and  extraAi^agant  hypothefis,  that,  inft:ead  of  ifliiing  from  the 
womb  of  the  Virgin  ''\  he  had  defcendcd  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan 

■*+  The  humble  condition  and  fufFerings  of  of  the  text  is  rejeiled  even  by  the  Benediiline 

Jefas  have  always  been  a  ftumbling-block  to  editors. 

the  Jews.     "  Deus  .  .  .   contrariis  coloribus         ^*    The  Arians   reproached    the  orthodox 

"  Meffinm    depinxerat  ;    futuriis  erat    Rex,  party  with  borrowing  their  Trinity  from  the 

*'  Judex,    Paftor,"  &c.       See    Limborch    et  Valentinians    and    Marcionites.     See    Beau- 

Orobio  Arnica  Collal.  p.  8.  19.  53  —  76.  192  fobre,  Hift.  du  Manicheifme,  1.  iii.  c.  5.  7. 
—234.     But  this  objcdlion  has  obliged  the         *'  Non  dignum  eft  ex  utero  credere  Deum, 

believing  Chrillians  to  lift  up  their  eyes  to  a  et  Deum   Chriftum  ....  non  dignum  eft   ut 

fpiritual  and  everlafting  kingdom.  tanta  majeftas  per  fordes  et  fqualores  mulie- 

*5  Juftin  Martyr,  Dialog,  cum  Tryphonte,  ris  tranfire  credatur.  The  Gnoftics  aflerted 
p.  143,  144.  See  Le  Clerc,  Hift.  Ecclef.  the  impurity  of  matter,  and  of  marriage; 
p.  615.  Bull,  and  his  editor  Grabe  (Judi-  and  they  were  fcandalized  by  the  grofs  inter- 
num Ecclef.  Cathol.  c.  7.  and  Appendix),  pretations  of  the  fathers,  and  even  of  Au- 
attempt  to  diftort  either  the  fentiments  or  the  guftin  himfelf.  See  Beaufobre,  torn.  ii. 
words  of  Juftin;  but  their  violept  correilion  p.  523. 

Vol.  II.  I  i  in 
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CHAP,  in  the  form  of  perfedt  manhood  ;  that  he  had  impofed  on  the  fcnfes 
of  his  enemies,  and  of  his  difciples  ;  and  that  the  miniilers  of  Pilate 
had  wafted  their  impotent  rage  on  an  airy  phantom,  whofeeined  to 
expire  on  the  crofs,  and,  after  three  days,  to  rife  from  the  dead'^ 

The  divine  Hmdion,  which  the  Apoftle  had  beftowed  on  the  fun- 
damental principle  of  the  theology  of  Plato,  encouraged  the  learned 
profelytes  of  the  fecond  and  third  centuries  to  admire  and  ftudy  the 
writings  of  the  Athenian  fage,  who  had  thus  marvelloufly  anticipated 
one  of  the  moft  furprifmg  difcoveries  of  the  Chriftian  revelation. 
The  refpedable  name  of  Plato  was  ufed  by  the  orthodox  ^',  and 
abufed  by  the  heretics  ^°,  as  the  common  fupport  of  truth  and  error  : 
the  authority  of  his  ikilful  commentators,  and  the  fcience  of  dia- 
ledlics,  were  employed  to  juftify  the  remote  confequences  of  his 
opinions ;  and  to  fupply  the  difcreet  filence  of  the  infpired  writers. 
The  fame  fubtle  and  profound  queftions  concerning  the  nature,  the 
generation,  the  diftindtion,  and  the  equality  of  the  three  divine  per- 
fons  of  the  myfterious  Triad,  or  Trinity  ^',  were  agitated  in  the 
philofophical,  and,  in  the  Chriftian,  fchools  of  Alexandria.  An  eager 
fpirit  of  curiofity  urged  them  to  explore  the  fecrets  of  the  abyfs ;  and 


*'  Apoftolis  adhuc  in  fa;culo  fuperftitibus 
apud  Judaeam  Chrifti  fanguine  recente,  ec 
fhanta/ma  corpus  Domini  aficrebatur.  Co- 
telerius  thinks  (Patres  Apoftol.  tom.ii.  p.  24.) 
that  thofe  who  will  not  allow  the  Oocetes  to 
have  arifen  in  the  time  of  the  Apoftles,  may 


tullian.  de  Anima,  c.  23.  Petavius  (Dogm» 
Theolog.  torn.  iii.  proles;.  2.)  ihews  that 
this  was  a  general  complaint.  Beaufobre 
(torn.  i.  1.  iii.  c.  9,  10.)  has  deduced  the 
Gnoftic  errors  from  Platonic  principles ;  and 
as,  in  the  fchool  of  Alexandria,  thofe  prin- 


with  equal  reafon  deny  that  the  fun  lhine3,at  ciples  were  blended  with  the  Oriental  philo- 
noon-day.  Thefe  Oocetes,  who  formed  the  fophy  (Brucker,  torn.  i.  p.  1356.),  the  fen- 
moll:  confiderab'e  party  among  the  Gnoftics,  timent  of  Beaufobre  may  be  reconciled  with 
were  fo  called,   becaufe  they  granted  only  a  the  opinion  of  Mofheim   (General  Hillory  of 


/eemhig  body  to  Chrift. 

^'  Some  proofs  of  the  refpeft  which  the 
Chriilians  entertained  for  the  perfon  and 
dcftrine  of  Plato,  may  be  found  in  De  la 
Mothe  le  Vayer,  tom.  v.  p.  135,  &c.  edit. 
1757;  and  Bafnage,  Hill,  des  Juifs,  torn.  iv. 
p.  29.  79,  &c. 

^°  Doleo  bona  fide,  Platonem  omnium 
haereticoruHi  condimentarium  fadum,     Ter- 


the  Church,  vol.  i.  p.  37.). 

^'  If  Theophilus,  biihop  of  Antioch  (fee 
Dupin,  Bibliotheque  Ecclefiallique,  tom.  i. 
p.  66.),  was  the  urft  who  employed  the  word 
Triad,  Trinity,  that  afailraft  term,  which 
was  already  familiar  to  the  fchools  of  philo- 
fophy,  mull;  have  been  introduced  into  the 
theology  of  the  Chriilians  after  the  middle 
of  the  fecond  century. 

the 
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the  pride  of  the  profeflbrs,  and  of  their  difciples,  was  fatisfied  CHAP, 
with  the  fcience  of  words.  But  the  moil  iagacious  of  the  Chrif-  c — ^v—— ^ 
tian  theologians,  the  great  Athanafius  himfelf,  has  candidly  con- 
fciTed  ",  that  whencA'-er  he  forced  his  underftanding  to  meditate 
on  the  divinity  of  the  Logos,  his  toilfome  and  unaΛ'^aiUng  eiForte  re- 
coiled on  themfelves  ;  that  the  more  he  thought,  the  lefs  he  compre- 
hended ;  and  the  more  he  wrote,  the  lefs  capable  was  he  of  expreiTmg 
his  thoughts.  In  every  ftep  of  the  enquiry,  we  are  compelled  to 
feel  and  acknowledge  the  immeafurable  difproportion  between  the 
iize  of  the  obje£t  and  the  capacity  of  the  human  mind.  We  may 
ftrive  to  abilradt  the  notions  of  time,  of  fpace,  and  of  matter,  which 
fo  clofely  adhere  to  all  the  perceptions  of  our  experimental  know- 
ledge. But  as  foon  as  \ve  prefume  to  reafon  of  infinite  fubftance,  of 
ipiritual  generation  ;  as  often  as  Λve  deduce  any  pofitive  conclufions 
from  a  negative  idea,  we  are  involved  in  darknefs,  perplexity,  and 
inevitable  contradiftion.  As  thefe  difficulties  arife  from  the  nature 
of  the  fubjeil,  they  opprefs,  Vv^ith  the  fame  infuperable  weight,  the 
philofophic  and  the  theological  diiputant  ;  but  we  may  obferve  two 
eflential  and  peculiar  circumftances,  Avhich  difcriminated  the  dodtrines 
of  the  Catholic  church  from  the  opinions  of  the  Platonic  fchool. 

I.  A  chofen  fociety  of  philofophers,  men  of  a  liberal  education  Zeal  of  the 
and  curious  difpofition,  might  filently  meditate,  and  temperately  dii- 
cufs,  in  the  gardens  of  Athens  or  the  library  of  Alexandria,  the 
abftrufe  queftions  of  metaphyfical  fcience.  The  lofty  fpeculations, 
which  neither  convinced  the  underftanding,  nor  agitated  the  paffions, 
of  t!ie  Platoniils  themfelves,  were  careleisly  overlooked  bv  the  idle 
the  bufy,  and  even  the  ftudious  part  of  mankind  ".     But  after  the 

Logo! 

'^    Athanafius,  topi.  i.    p.  So3.     His   ex-  ^^  In  a  trcatife,  which  prcfefied  to  explain 

prefiions  have  an  uncommon  energy;  and  as  the  opinions  of  the  ancient  philofophers  con- 
he  was  writing  to  Monks,  there  could  not  be  cerning  the  nature  of  the  gods,  we  might 
any  occafion  for  him  to  afeil  a  rational  Ian-  expeil  to  difcover  the  theological  Trinity  of 
guage»  Plato.     But  Cicero  very  honelliy  co&feiTed, 

I  i  2  that 
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CHAP.  Logos  had  been  revealed  as  the  facred  objeit  of  the  fiilth,  the  hope, 
and  the  religious  worfhip  of  the  Chriftians;  the  myfterious  fyilem 
was  embraced  by  a  numerous  and  increafmg  multitude  in  every  pro- 
vince of  the  Roman  world.  Thofe  perfons  who,  from  their  age,  or 
fex,  or  occupations,  were  the  leaft  qualified  to  judge,  who  were  the 
leaft  exercifed  in  the  habits  of  abftradl:  reafoning ;  afpired  to  contem- 
plate the  ceconomy  of  the  Divine  Nature :  and  it  is  the  boaft  of 
Tertullian  ^*,  that  a  Chriftian  mechanic  could  readily  anfwer  fuch 
queftions  as  had  perplexed  the  wifeft  of  the  Grecian  ilxges.  Where 
the  fubjeil  lies  fo  fixr  beyond  our  reach,  the  difference  between  the 
higheft  and  the  loweft  of  human  underilandings  may  indeed  be  cal- 
culated as  infinitely  fmall ;  yet  the  degree  of  weaknefs  may  perhaps 
be  meafured  by  the  degree  of  obftinacy  and  dogmatic  confidence. 
Thefe  fpeculations,  inftead  of  being  treated  as  the  amufement  of  a 
A^acant  hour,  became  the  moft  ferious  bufinefs  of  the  prefent,  and  the 
moil  ufeful  preparation  for  a  future,  life.  A  theology,  v/hich  it  was 
incumbent  to  believe,  which  it  was  impious  to  doubt,  and  which  it 
might  be  dangerous,  and  even  fatal,  to  miftake,  became  the  fainiliar 
Topic  of  private  meditation  and  popular  difcourfe.  The  cold  indif- 
ference of  philofophy  was  inflamed  by  the  fervent  fpirit  of  devotion; 
and  even  the  metaphors  of  common  language  fuggefted  the  fallacious 
prejudices  of  fenfe  and  experience.  The  Chriftians,  who  abhor- 
red the  grofs  and  impure  generation  of  the  Greek  mythology  ", 
were  tempted  to  argue  from  the  familiar  analogy  of  the  filial  and 
paternal  relations.     The  charader  of  Son  feemed  to  imply  a  perpe- 

that  though  he  had   tranilated  the  Timaius,         ^'  Lailantiu:,  iv.  8.     Yet  the  Prolole,  oc 

he  could   never   underftand  that   myfterious  Frolatio,    which  the   moft    orthodox   divines 

dialogue.     See  Hieronym.  praf,  ad  1.  xii.  in  borrowed  without  fcruple  from  the  Valenti- 

Ifaiam,  torn.  v.  p.  154.  nians,  and   illuftrated   by  the  comparifons  of 

^*    TertuHian.    in   Apolog.    c.   46.       See  a  fountain  and  ftream,  tlie  fun  and  its  rays, 

Bayle,  Diitionnaire,  au  mot  Slmonide.     His  &c.    either   meant  nothing,     or  favoured    a 

remarks  on   the  prefumption  of  Tertullian  material  idea  of  the  divine  generation.     See 

are  profound  and  interelling.  Beaufobre,  torn.  i.  1.  iii.  c.  7.  p.  548. 

S  tual 
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tual  fubordination  to  the  voluntary  author  of  his  exiftence  ^^ ;  but  as    ^  "ή  /^  ^' 

XXI. 
the   adl   of  generation,   in   the   moft  i'piritual  and  abftra6ted  fenfe,    v__— >r-. > 

muft  be  fuppofed  to  tranfmit  the  properties  of  a  common  nature  ", 
they  durft  not  prefume  to  circumfcribe  the  powers  or  the  duration 
of  the  Son  of  an  eternal  and  omnipotent  Father.  Fourfcore  years 
after  the  death  of  Chrift,  the  Chriilians  of  Bithynia  declared  before 
the  tribunal  of  Pliny,  that  they  invoked  him  as  a  god  :  and  his 
divine  honours  have  been  perpetuated  in  every  age  and  country, 
by  the  various  fedls  who  aflume  the  name  of  his  difciples  ^^ 
Their  tender  reverence  for  the  memory  of  Chrift,  and  their 
horror  for  the  profane  worfhip  of  any  created  being,  would  have 
engaged  them  to  afiert  the  equal  and  abfolute  divinity  of  the 
Logos,  if  their  rapid  afcent  tOAvards  the  throne  of  heaven  had  not 
been  imperceptibly  checked  by  the  apprehenfion  of  violating  the 
unity  and  fole  fupremacy  of  the  great  Father  of  Chrift  and  o£  the 
Univerfe.  The  fufpenfe  and  fludluation  produced  in  the  minds  of 
the  Chriftians  by  thefe  oppofite  tendencies,  may  be  obferved  in  the 
writings  of  the  theologians  who  flouriflied  after  the  end  of  the  apo- 
ftolic  age,  and  before  the  origin  of  the  Arian  controverfy.  Their 
fuffrage  is  claimed,  with  equal  confidence,  by  the  orthodox  and  by 
the  heretical  parties  ;  and  the  moft  inquifitive  critics  have  fairly  al- 
lowed, that  if  they  had  the  good  fortune  of  poflefling  the  Catholic 
verity,  they  have  delivered  their  conceptions  in  loofe,  inaccurate, 
and  fometimes  contradidory  language  ".: 

II.  The 

^*  Many  of  the  primitive  writers  hnve  ^^  Carmenque  Chrlfto  quafi  Deo  dicere 
frankly  confefied,  that  the  Son  owed  his  fecum  invicem.  Plin.  Epift.  x.  97.  The 
'  being  to  the  ιυ;// of  the  Father.  See  Clarke's  fenfe  of  Deus,  Θεο?,  Elohim,  in  the  ancient 
Scripture  Trinity,  p.  280  —  287.  On  the  languages,  is  critically  examined  by  Le  Clerc 
other  hand,  Athanafius  and  his  followers  (Ars  Critica,  p.  150  —  156.),  and  the  pro- 
feem  unwilling  to  grant  what  they  are  afraid  priety  of  worlhipping  a  very  excellent  crea- 
te deny.  The  fchoolmen  extricate  themfelves  ture,  is  ably  defended  by  the  Sucinian  Emiyn 
from  this  difticulty  by  the  diftinftion  of  a/ri-  (Trafts,  p.  29—36.  51-  145.). 
ceding  3.ni  a.  concomiiaiit  vj'iW.  Petav.  Dogm,  ''  See  Daille  de  Ufu  Patrum,  and  Le 
Theolog.  torn.  ii.  1.  vi.  c.  8.  p.  587— 603.  Clerc,    Bibliotheque    Univerfelle,     torn.    x. 

"   See  Petav.  Dogm.  Theolog.    torn.  ii.  P•  4°9•     To  arraign  the  faith  of  the  Anti- 

1.  ii.  c.  10.  p.  159.  Nicene  fathers,  was  the  objeil,   or  at  lead 

has 
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CHAP.         II.    The  dcA^otion  of  individuals  was  the  firft  circumftance  whicli 

XXI. 
'„1^^-! I    dlftinguiihed  the  Chriftians  from  the  Platonifts :    the  fecond  was  tlic 

tlie  chircli.  authority  of  the  church.  The  difciples  of  philofophy  aflerted  the 
rights  of  intelle£lual  freedom,  and  their  rcfpcft  for  the  fentinients  of 
their  teachers  was  a  hberal  and  A'-oluntary  tribute,  which  they  offered 
to  fuperior  reafcn.  But  the  Chriftians  formed  a  numerous  and  difci- 
pUned  fociety ;  and  the  jurifdidion  of  their  laws  and  magiftrates  was 
llriftly  exercifed  OA^er  the  minds  of  the  faithful.  The  loofe  wander- 
ings of  the  imagination  were  gradually  confined  by  creeds  and  con- 
feiTions*";  the  freedom  of  private  judgment  fubmitted  to  the  public 
wifdom  of  fynods ;  the  authority  of  a  theologian  was  determined  by 
his  ecclefiaftical  rank ;  and  the  epii'copal  fuccelTors  of  the  apoftles 
inflidted  the  cenfures  of  the  church  on  thofe  who  deviated  from  the 
orthodox  belief.  But  in  an  age  of  religious  controverfy,  every  adt 
of  oppreiiion  adds  new  force  to  the  elaftic  vigour  of  the  mind;  and 
the  zeal  or  obftinacy  of  a  fpiritual  rebel  was  fometimes  ftimulated  by 

Faaions-  fecret  motives  of  ambition  or  avarice.  A  metaphyseal  argument 
became  the  caufe  or  pretence  of  political  contefts ;  the  fubtleties  of 
the  Platonic  fchool  were  ufed  as  the  badges  of  popular  failions,  and 
the  diftance  which  feparated  their  refpedlive  tenets  was  enlarged  or 
magnified  by  the  acrimony  of  difpute.  As  long  as  the  dark  here- 
fies  of  Praxeas  and  Sabellius  laboured  to  confound  the  Father  with 
the  Son  *",  the  orthodox  party  might  be  excufed  if  they  adhered  more 
fl:ridlly  and  more  earneftly  to  the  diflinclhn^  than  to  the  equality  of 
the  divine  pei-fons.     But  as  foon  as  the  heat  of  controverfy  had  fub- 

has  been  the  efFeft,  of  the  fiupendous  work     Epifcogijjs  from  deriving  any  advantage  from 

of  Petaviiis  on  the  Trinity  (Dogm.  Theolog.     £'"s  obfervation. 

torn,  ii.)  ;    nor  has  the  deep  impreflion  been         "'  '^"'^^  ^^'■=''"  of  P^xeas,  Sabellius,  &c. 

,    ,         .       ,  J    J  Γ  r    -D-rL  are  accurately  explained  by  Molheim  (p.  42c. 

erazed    by    the   learned  defence  of   Biihop     ^^  >      r.  \  „ 

j^  ^     680  —  714.).     Praxeas,  who   came  to  Rome 

about- the  end   of  the  fecond  centurv,    de- 

*"  The  moft  ancient  creeds  were  drawn  up     „;^.^,^,  for  fome  time,  the  fimplicity 'of  the 

with  the  greateft  latitude.     See  Bull  (Judi-     biHiop,  and  was  confuted  by  the  pen  of  the 

cium  Ecclef.  Cathol.),  who  tries  to  prevent     angry  Tertullian. 

4  Tided, 
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i'lded,  and  the  progrefs  of  the  Sabellians  was  no  longer  an  obje£t  of   ^  ^  A  P. 

terror  to  the  churches  of  Rome,  of  Africa,  or  of  Egypt ;  the  tide  of  ' « ' 

theological  opinion  began  to  flow  Avith  a  gentle  but  fteady  motion 
toward  the  contrary  exti'eme ;  and  the  moil  orthodox  docTcors  al- 
lowed themfelves  the  ufe  of  the  terms  and  definitions  which  had  been 
cenfured  in  the  mouth  of  the  fedtaries  *%  After  the  edi£t  of  toleration 
had  reftored  peace  and  leifure  to  the  Chriftians,  the  Trinitarian  con- 
troverfy  was  revived  in  the  ancient  feat  of  Platonifm,  the  learned, 
the  opulent,  the  tumultuous  city  of  Alexandria ;  and  the  flame  of 
religious  difcord  was  rapidly  communicated  from  the  fchools,  to  the 
clergy,  the  people,  the  province,  and  the  Eaft.  The  abftrufe  queftion 
of  the  eternity  of  the  Logos  was  agitated  in  ecclefiaftic  conferences, 
and  popular  fermons ;  and  the  heterodox  opinions  of  Arius*^  were  Alius, 
foon  made  public  by  his  own  zeal,  and  by  that  of  his  adverfaries. 
His  moil  implacable  adverfaries  have  acknowledged  the  learning  and 
blamelefs  life  of  that  eminent  prefbyter ;  who,  in  a  former  eleilion, 
had  declared,  and  perhaps  generoufly  declined,  his  pretenfions  to  the 
epifcopal  throne  "*.  His  competitor  Alexander  aflumed  the  office  of 
his  judge.  The  important  caufe  was  argued  before  him  ;  and  if  at 
firft  he  feemed  to  hefitate,  he  at  length  pronounced  his  final  fentence, 
as  an  abfolute  rule  of  faith  ■*'.  The  undaunted  prefbyter,  who  pre- 
fumed  to  refill  the  authority  of  his  angry  biiliop,  was  feparated  from 

**  Socrates  acknowledges,  that  the  herefy  eyes  of  the  orthodox,  by  his  Arianifm  ;  and 

of  Arius  proceeded  from  his  ftrong  defire  to  in  thofe  of  rational  critics,   by  his  pafiion, 

embrace  an  opinion   the  moil  diametrically  his  prejudice,  and  his  ignorance, 
oppofite  to  that  of  Sabellius.  *'  Sozomen   (1.  i.  c.  15.)  reprefenrs  Alex- 

«  The  fifure  and  manners  of  Arius,  the  ander  as  indifferent,  and  even  ignorant,  in 

eharaaer  and  numbers  of  his  firil  profelytes,  the  beginning  of  the  controverfy ;  while  So- 

are  painted  in  very  lively  colours  by  Epipha-  crates   (1.  i.  c.  5.)   afcribes  the  origin  of  the 

rius  (torn.  i.  Hsref.  Ixix.  3.  p.  729.)  ;  and  difpute  to  the  vain  curiofity  of  his  theologi- 

we  cannot  but  regret  that  he  ihould  ibon  for-  cal   fpeculations.     Dr.  Jortin   (Remarks   on 

get  the  hiHorian,  to  aflame  the  tr.ik  of  con-  Ecclefiaftical   Hiftory,  vol.  ii.    p.  178.)    has 

troverfv.  cenfured,  with  his   ufual  freedom,  the  con- 

++    See  Philoftorgius    (1.   i.    c.  3.),    and  duft  of  Alexander  :    -π^ος  o^yvi  da-irmM  .  . .  . 

Godefroy's   ample    Commentary.      Yet   the  o,:«.i.•?  ipfojsi»  ικαν-η^ 
credibility  of  Philoftorgius  is  leflened,  in  the 

tJae 
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^  ^  f  ^•  the  communion  of  the  church.  But  the  pride  of  Arius  was  fun- 
ported  by  the  applaufe  of  a  numerous  party.  He  reckoned  among 
his  immediate  followers  two  biihops  of  Egypt,  feven  prefbyters, 
twelve  deacons,  and  (what  may  appear  almoft  incredible)  feven  hun- 
dred virgins.  A  large  majority  of  the  biihops  of  Afia  appeared  to 
fupport  or  favour  his  caufe ;  and  their  meafures  wei"e  conduiled  by 
Eufebius  of  Cxfarea,  the  moil  learned  of  the  Chriftian  prelates ;  and 
by  Eufebius  of  Nicomedia,  who  had  acquired  the  reputation  of  a 
ftatefman  without  forfeiting  that  of  a  faint.  Synods  in  Paleiline  and 
Bithynia  \vere  oppofed  to  the  fynods  of  Egypt.  The  attention  of 
the  prince  and  people  was  attracted  by  this  theological  difpute ;   and 

A.D.  318—  the  decifion,  at  the  end  of  fix  years *\  was  referred  to  the  fupreme 
authority  of  the  general  council  of  Nice. 

When  the  myfteries  of  the  Chriftian  faith  were  dangeroufly  ex- 
pofed  to  public  debate,  it  might  be  obferved,  that  the  human  under- 
ftanding  was  capable  of  forming  three  diftinft,  though  imperfed:, 
fyftems,  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Divine  Trinity ;  and  it  was 
pronounced,  that  none  of  thefe  fyftems,  in  a  pure  and  abfolute 
fenfe,  were  exempt  from  herefy  and  error  ■*'.  I.  According  to  the 
firft  hypothefis,  which  was  maintained  by  Arius  and  his  difciples, 
the  Logos  was  a  dependent  and  fpontaneous  produdtion,  created  from 
nothing  by  the  will  of  the  Father.  The  Son,  by  whom  all  things 
were  made  *\  had  been  begotten  before  all  worlds,  and  the  longeft 
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Three  fyf- 
tems of  the 
Trinity. 


Arianifm. 


**  The  flames  of  Arianifm  might  burn  for 
fome  time  in  fecret ;  but  there  is  reafon  to 
believe  that  they  burft  out  with  violence  as 
early  as  the  year  319.  Tillemont,  Mem. 
Ecclef.  tom.  vi.  p.  774 — 780. 

*'  Qnid  credidit  ?  Certe,  «a/ tria  nomina 
audiens  tres  Deos  efle  credidit,  et  idololatra 
effeftus  eft;  ant  in  tribus  vocabulis  trinomi- 
nem  credens  Deum,  in  Sabellii  hasrefim  in- 
currit ;  aut  edoilus  ab  Arianis  unum  efle  ve- 
rum  Deum  Patrem,  filium  et  fpiritum  fanilum 


credidit  creaturas.  Aut  extra  hxc  quid  cre- 
dere potuerit  nefcio.  Hieronym.  adv.  Luci- 
ferianos.  Jerom  referves  for  the  laft  the  or- 
thodox fyftem,  which  is  more  complicated 
and  difficult. 

*■*  As  the  doftrine  of  abfolute  creation 
from  nothing,  was  gradually  introduced 
among  the  Chriftians  (Beaufobre,  tom.  ii. 
p.  165  —  215.),  the  dignity  of  ύιΐ  ii-Drkman 
very  naturally  rofc  with  that  of  the  'work. 

of 
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of  the  allronomical  periods  could   he  compared  only  as   a  fleeting    CHAP. 

λλΙ. 

moment  to  the  extent  of  his  duration  ;  yet  this  duration  was  not    ' ^ ' 

infinite'*',  and  there  /j^id  been  a  time  Avhich  preceded  the  ineft'abie 
generation  of  the  Logos.  On  this  only  begotten  Sou  the  Almighty 
Father  had  transfufed  his  ample  fpirit,  and  imprefl'ed  the  effulgence 
of  his  glory.  Vifible  image  of  invifible  perfedtion,  he  faw,  at  an 
immeafurable  difliance  beneath  his  feet,  the  thrones  of  the  brighteil 
archangels  :  yet  he  ihone  only  with  a  refleded  light,  and,  like  the 
fons  of  the  Roman  emperors,  who  were  invefted  with  the  titles  of 
Csefar  or  Auguftus  '°,  he  governed  the  univerle  in  obedience  to  the 
will  of  his  Father  and  Monarch.  II.  In  the  fecond  hypothefis,  the  Tritheifm. 
Logos  polTeffed  all  the  inherent,  incommunicable  perfections,  which 
religion  and  philofophy  appropriate  to  the  Supreme  God.  Three 
diftin£t  and  infinite  minds  or  fubftances,  three  co-equal  and  co-eternal 
beings,  compofed  the  Divine  EiTence  '' ;  and  it  would  have  implied 
contradidlion,  that  any  of  them  iliould  not  h^ve  exiiled,  or  that  they 
ihould  ever  ceafe  to  exifl;  ".  The  advocates  of  a  fyftem  which  feemed 
to  eftabliili  three  independent  Deities,  attempted  to  preferve  the  unity 
of  the  Firft  Caufe,fo  confpicuous  in  the  defign  and  order  of  the  world 
by  the  perpetual  concord  of  their  admlniflration,  and  the  eflential 
agreement  of  their  will.  A  faint  refemblance  of  this  unity  of  adlion 
may  be  difcovered  in  the  focieties  of  men,  and  even  of  animals. 
The    caiifes  which    diiturb  their    harmony  proceed  only   from  the 

*'  The  metaphyfics  of  Dr.  Clarke  (Scrip-  countenanced  by  tlie  two  Gregories,  of  NyiTa 

ture  Trinity,  p.  276  — 280.)  could  digeft  an  and   Nazianzen,     by    Cyril    uf    Alexandria, 

eternal  generation  from  an  infinite  caufe.  John    of  Damafcus,    &c.      See    Cudworth, 

5°  This  profane  and  abfurd  fimilc  is  em-  p.  603.     Le  Clerc,  Bibliotheque  univerfelle, 

ployed  by  feveral   of  the  primitive   fathers,  torn,  xviii.  p.  97— 105. 

particularly  by  Athenagoras,  in  his  Apology         '»  AuguiHn  fcems  to  envy  the  freedom  of 

to  the  emperor  Marcus  and  his  fon  ;  and  it  the  philofophers.     Liberia  verbis   loquuntuv 

is  alleged,  without  cenfure,  by  Bull  hinifelf.  philofophi .  .  .  .    Nos  aiitem  non  dicimus  dun 

See  Dcfenf.  Fid.  Nicen.  f.  iii.  c.  5.  K"  4.  vel  tria  principia.  duos  vcl  tres  Decs.  De  Ci- 

5'     See    Cudworth'sj  Intelleilual    Syftcm,  vitat.  Dei,  x.  23. 
p.  559-  579.     This  dangerous  hypothefis  was 

Vol.  II.  Κ  k  Imperfedion 
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CHAP,  imperfedion  and  inequality  of  their  faculties  :  but  the  omnipo- 
v_  .  _f  tence  which  is  guided  by  inhuite  wifdom  and  goodnels,  cannot  fail  of 
chufing  the  fame  means  for  the  accompliihment  of  the  ilime  ends. 
Sabellianifm.  III.  Three  Beings,  who,  by  the  felf-derived  neceifity  of  their  exif- 
tence,  poflefs  all  the  divine  attributes  in  the  moft  perfeil  degree ;  Λνΐιο 
are  eternal  in  duration,  inhnite  in  fpace,  and  intimately  prefent  to 
each  other, and  to  the  whole  univerfe;  irrefiftibly  force  themfelves  on 
the  aftoniflied  mind,  as  one  and  the  fame  Being ",  who,  in  the 
ceconomy  of  grace,  as  well  as  in  that  of  nature,  may  manifeft 
himfelf  under  different  forms,  and  be  confidered  under  different 
afpefls.  By  this  hypothefis,  a  real  fubftantiai  Trinity  is  refined  into 
a  trinity  of  names,  and  abfhraft  modifications,  that  fubfifi:  only  in  the 
mind  which  conceives  them.  The  Logos  is  no  longer  a  perlbn,  but  an 
attribute  ;  and  it  is  only  in  a  figurative  fenfe,  that  the  epithet  of  Son 
can  be  applied  to  the  eternal  reafon  which  was  with  God  from  the 
beginning,  and  by  "which,  not  by  ivhom,  all  things  were  made.  The 
incarnation  of  the  Logos  is  reduced  to  a  mere  infpiratlon  of  the 
Divine  Wifdom,  which  filled  the  foul,  and  diredled  all  the  aftions 
of  the  man  Jefus.  Thus,  after  revolving  round  the  theological 
circle,  we  are  furprifcd  to  find  that  the  Sabellian  ends  where  the 
Ebionite  had  begun  ;  and  that  the  incomprehenfible  myilery  which 
excites  our  adoration,  eludes  our  enquiry  '\ 
Council  of  If  the   bilhops    of  the    council   of  Nice  "   had  been  permitted  to 

A.  D.  325.      follow  the  unbiaffed  dictates  of  their  confcience,  Arius  and  his  afib- 

ciates 

'^  Boetius,  who  was  deeply  \'erfed  in  the  the  crofs ;  and  thus  deferved  the  odious  epi- 

philofophy   of  Plato  and  Ariilotle,  explains  thet  of  Patri-faJJians,  with  which  they  were 

the  unity  of  the  Trinity  by  the  in-diffcrence  branded  by  their  advcrferre*    See  the  invec- 

of  the  three  perfons.     See   the  judicious   re-  tives  of  Tertullian  againft  Praxeas,  and  the 

marks  of  Le   Clerc,    Bibliotheque   Choifie,  temperate    reSediions  of   Mofhcim   (p.  423. 

tom.  xvi.  p.  225,  &c.  681);    and   Bcaufobre,  torn.  i.   1.   iii.  c.  6. 

5+  If  the  Sabellians  were    ftartled  at  this  p•  533• 
conclufion,    they  were  driven  down  another         ^^  The  tranfaftions  of  the  council  of  Nice 

precipice  into  the  confeflion,   that  the  Father  are   related   by  the  ancients,  not  only  in  a- 

was  born  of  a  virgin,  that  he  had  fuffered  on  partial,  but  in  a  very  imperfeft,  manner.  Such 

a  pic- 
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elates  could  fcarcely  have  flattered  themfelves  with  the  hopes  of  C  Η  A  p, 
obtaining  a  majority  of  voter.,  in  flivour  of  an  hypothefis  fo  direftly 
adverfe  to  the  two  moft  popular  opinions  of  the  Catholic  world.  The 
Arians  foon  perceived  the  danger  of  their  fituation,  and  prudently 
ailumed  thofe  modeft  virtues,  which,  in  the  fury  of  civil  and  religious 
diilentions,  arc  feldom  pradifed,  or  even  praifed,  except  by  the 
weaker  party.  They  recommended  the  exercife  of  Chriftian  cha- 
rity and  moderation  ;  urged  the  incomprehenfible  nature  of  the 
controverfy;  difclaimed  the  ufe  of  any  terms  or  definitions  which 
could  not  be  found  in  the  fcriptures ;  and  offered,  bv  very  liberal 
conceffions,  to  iatisfy  their  adverfaries,  without  renouncing  the  in- 
tegrity of  their  own  principles.  The  vidlorious  fadion  received  all 
their  propofals  with  haughty  fufpicion  ;  and  anxioufly  fought  for 
fome  irreconcileable  mark  of  diftindlion,  the  rejection  of  which 
might  involve  the  Arians  in  the  guilt  and  confequences  of  herefy. 
A  letter  was  publicly  read,  and  ignominioufly  torn,  in  which  their 
patron,  Eufebius  of  Nicomedia,  ingenuoufly  confeiTed,  that  the  ad- 
miihon  of  the  Homoousion,  or  Cc  Jubftantial,  a  word  already  The  Homo- 
familiar  to  the  Platonifts,  was  incompatible  \vith  the  principles  of 
their  theological  fyilem.  The  fortunate  opportunity  w^as  eagerly 
embraced  by  the.biihops,who  governed  the  refolutions  of  the  fynod ; 
and  according  to  the  lively  expreifion  of  Ambrofe  ^\  they  ufed  the 
fv/ord,  which  herefy  itfelf  had  drawn  from  the  fcabbard,  to  cut  off 
the  head  of  the  hated  monfter.  The  confubflantiality  of  the  Father 
and  the  Son  was  eftabliilied  by  the  council  of  Nice,  and  has  been 

a  piilure  as  Fra-Paolo  would  have  drawn,  can         ^*  We  are  indebted  to  Ambrofe  (de  Fide, 

never  be  recovered  ;  but  fuch  rude  iketchcs  as  1.  iii.  cap.  ult.)   for   the  knowledge  of  this 

have  been  traced  by  the   pencil  of  bigotry,  curious   anecdote.     Hoc    verbum    pofuerunt 

and  that  of  reafon,  may  be  feen   in  Tille-  Patres,  quod  viderunt  adverfariis  eile  formi- 

mont  (Mem.  Ecclef.  torn.  vi.  p.   669  —  759-)  dini  ;  ut  tanquam  evaginato  ab  ipfis  gladio, 

and  in  Le  Clerc  (Bibliotheque  Univerfelle,  ipfum  ncfanda:  caput  herKfcos  amputarent. 
torn.  X.   p.  435—454.). 

Κ  k  2  unanimouflv 


ouuon. 
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CHAP. 

XXI. 


unanimoufly  received  as  a  fundamental  article  of  the  Chriftian  faith, 
by  the  confcnt  of  tlie  Greek,  the, Latin,  the  Oriental,  and  the  Pro- 
tcftant  churches.  But  if  the  fame  word  had  not  ferved  to  ftigmatize 
the  heretics,  and  to  unite  the  Catholics,  it  would  have  been  inad- 
equate to  the  purpofe  of  the  majority,  by  whom  it  was  introduced 
into  the  orthodox  creed.  This  majority  was  divided  into  two  par- 
tics,  difiinguiihed  by  a  contrary  tendency  to  the  fentiments  of  the 
Tritheifts  and  of  the  Sabellians.  But  as  thofe  oppofite  extremes 
feemcd  to  overthrow  the  foundations  either  of  natural,  or  revealed, 
religion,  they  mutually  agreed  to  qualify  the  rigour  of  their  prin- 
ciples :  and  to  difavow  the  juft,  but  invidious,  confequences,  which 
might  be  urged  by  their  antagonifts.  The  intereft  of  the  common 
caufe  inclined  them  to  join  their  numbers,  and  to  conceal  their  dif- 
ferences ;  their  animofity  was  foftened  by  the  healing  counfels  of 
toleration,  and  their  difputes  were  fufpended  by  the  ufe  of  the  myf- 
terious  Ηοτιιοοιφοη,  which  either  party  was  free  to  intei'pret  accord- 
ing to  their  peculiar  tenets.  The  Sabellian  fenfe,  which,  about 
fifty  years  before,  had  obliged  the  council  of  Antioch  "  to  prohibit 
this  celebrated  term,  had  endeared  it  to  thofe  theologians  who  enter- 
tained a  fecret  but  partial  aifedtion  for  a  nominal  Trinity.  But  the 
more  fafliionable  faints  of  the  Arian  times,  the  intrepid  Athanafius, 
the  learned  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  the  other  pillars  of  the  church, 
who  fupported  with  ability  and  fuccefs  the  Nicene  dodtrine,  appeared 
to  confider  the  expreifion  oi  /ιώβαηοβ^  as  if  it  had  been  fynonimous 
with  that  of  nature ;  and  they  ventured  to  illuftrate  their  meaning, 
by  affirming  that  three  men,  as  they  belong  to  the  fame  common 
fpecies,  are  confubftantial  or  homooufian  to  each  other  ^'.     This  pure 

"  See  Bull,  Defenf.  Fid.   Nicen.  feft.  ii.  "  been  fliewn  by  Petavius,  CurcellKiis,  Cud- 

c.  i.  p.  25 — 36.     He  thinks  it  his  duty  to  re-  "  worth,  Le  Clerc,&c.  and  to  prove  it,  would 

concile  two  orthodox  Ty nods.  "  he  ailiim  ngere."  This  is  the  jij^ft  remark  of 

'*  According   to   Ariftotle,   the  liars  were  Dr.  Jortin  (vol.  ii.   p.   212.),  who  examines 

Homooufian  to  each  other.     "  That  Homoou-  the  Arian  controverfy  with  learning,  candour, 

"  fius  means  of  one  fubftance  in  kind,  hath  and  ingenuity. 

A  and 
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and  diftinit  equality  was  tempered,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  Internal    CHAP. 

connedtion,  and  ipnutual  penetration,  which  indiflblubly  unites  the   < «— — ' 

divine  perfons "  ;  and  on  the  other,  by  the  pre-eminence  of  the 
Father,  which  was  acknowledged  as  far  as  it  is  compatible  with  the 
independence  of  the  Son  °°.  Within  thefe  limits  the  almoil  invifible 
and  tremulous  ball  of  orthodoxy  was  allowed  fecurely  to  vibrate. 
On  either  fide,  beyond  this  confecrated  ground,  the  heretics  and  the 
dsemons  lurked  in  ambufh  to  furprife  and  devour  the  unhappy  wan- 
derer. But  as  the  degrees  of  theological  hatred  depend  on  the  fpirit 
of  the  war,  rather  than  on  the  importance  of  the  controA-erfy,  the 
heretics  who  degraded,  were  treated  with  more  feverity  than  thofe 
who  annihilated,  the  perfon  of  the  Son.  The  life  of  Athanafius  was 
confumed  in  irreconcileable  oppofition  to  the  impious  madnefs  of  the 
Arians  °'  ;  but  he  defended  above  twenty  years  the  Sabellianifm  of 
Marcellus  of  Ancyra  ;  and  when  at  lafl  he  was  compelled  to  with- 
draw himfelf  from  his  communion,  he  continued  to  mention,  with 
an  ambiguous  fmile,  the  venial  errors  of  his  refpe£l:able  friend  ". 

The  authority  of  a  general   council,  to  which  the  Arians  them-  AHan  creeds. 
felves  had  been  compelled  to  fubmit,  infcribed  on  the  banners  of  the 
orthodox  party  the  myflerious  charadlers   of  the  word  HomooiiJJon^ 
which  eifentially  contributed,  notwithftanding  fome  obfcure  difputes, 
fome  nofturnal  combats,  to  maintain  and  perpetuate  the  uniformity 

"  See  Petavius  (Dogm.  Theolog.  torn.  ii.  Athanafius  and  liis  foilowers  chofe  io  com- 

I.  iv.  c.  16.  p.  453,  &c.)>Cudvvorth  (p.  559.),  pliment   the    Arians,    was    that   οϊ  Aricma- 

Bull    (fail.   iv.   p.  285  —  290.   edit.    Grab.),  mtes. 

The  TTEfix^Jwif,  or   circumincejjio,  is   perhaps  '^  F.piphanius,  torn.  i.  Haeref.  Ixxii.  4.  p. 

the  deepeft  and  darkeit  corner  of  the  whole  837.     See  the   adventures   of  Marcellus,   in 

theological  abyfs.  Tillemont  (Mem.  Ecclef.  torn.  vii.  p.  880  — 

'°  The  thirdfeflion  of  BulI'sDefence  of  the  899).  His  work,  in  c«i?  book,  of  the  unity  of 

Nicene  Faith,  which  fome  of  his  ant.igonifts  God,  was  anfwered  in  the  three  books,  which, 

have  called  nonfenfe,  and  others  herefy,  is  are  ftill  extant,  of  Eufebius.     After  a  long 

confecrated   to   the    fupremacy    of    the    Fa-  and  careful  examination,   Petavius  (torn.  li. 

ther.        .  ].  i.  c.  i.|.  p.  78.)  has  reluitantly  pronounced 

*'  The  ordinary   appellation  with  which  the  condenuiation  of  Marcellus. 

of 
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CHAP,  of  faith,  or  at  lead  of  language.  The  Confubftantialifts,  who  by 
their  I'licceili  have  deferved  and  obtanied  the  title  of  Catholics,  glo- 
ried in  the  fimplicity  and  fteadinefs  of  their  own  creed,  and  infulted 
the  repeated  variations  of  their  adverfaries,  who  were  deftitute  of 
any  certain  rule  of  fi\ith.  The  llncerity  or  the  cunning  of  the  Arian 
chiefs,  the  fear  of  the  laws  or  of  the  people,  their  reverence  for 
Chrirt,  their  hatred  of  Athanafius,  all  the  caiifes,  human  and  divine, 
that  influence  and  diiturb  the  counfels  of  a  theological  faition,  intro- 
duced among  the  feftaries  a  fpirit  of  difcord  and  inconftancy,  which, 
in  the  courfe  of  a  few  years,  ereded  eighteen  different  models  of 
religion  ",  and  avenged  the  violated  dignity  of  the  church.  The 
zealous  Hilary  '^  who,  from  the  peculiar  hardihips  of  his  fituation, 
was  inclined  to  extenuate  rather  than  to  aggravate  the  errors  of  the 
Oriental  clergy,  declares,  that  in  the  wide  extent  of  the  ten  pro- 
vinces of  Afia,  to  which  he  had  been  baniihed,  there  could  be  found 
very  few  prelates  who  had  preferved  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
God  ''\  The  oppreflion  which  he  had  felt,  the  diforders  of  which 
he  was  the  fpeftator  and  the  vidim,  appeafed,  during  a  ihort  inter- 
val, the  angry  paflions  of  his  foul ;  and  in  the  following  paflage,  of 
which  I  fhall  tranfcribe  a  few  lines,  the  bifliop  of  Poitiers  unwarily 
deviates  Into  the  ftyle  of  a  Chriftian  philofopher.  "  It  is  a  thing," 
iiiys  Hilary,  "  equally  deplorable  and   dangerous,  that  there  are  as 

'•^  Athanafius,  in  his  epiiHe  concerning  the         ^^  Abfqiie  cpifcopo  Eleufio  et  p.iucis  cum 

fynods  of  Seleucia  and   Rimini  (com.   i.   p.  eo,  ex  niaj ore  parte  Aiiann^  decern  provincial, 

S86  — 905.),  has  given  an  ample  lift  of  Arian  inter   quas    confilto,    vere   Deum    nefciunt. 

creeds,  which  has  been  enlarged  and  im-roved  Atque  utinam  penitus   nefcirent  !  cum  pro- 

hy  the   labours   of  the   indefatigable  Tille-  cliviore  enim  Λ-enia  ignorarent  quam  obtrec-' 

mont  (Mem.  Ecclef.  torn.  vi.  p.  477.)•  tarent.  Hilar,  de  Syncdis,  five  de  Fide  Orien- 

**Erafmus,  with  admirable  fenfe  and  free-  talium,   c.  63.  p.  11S6.  edit.  Benedift.     In 

dom,    has    delineated    the  juft  charafter  of  the  celebrated  parallel  between  atheifm  and 

Hilary.     To  revife  his  text,  to  compofe  the  fuperftition,  the  bifiiop  of  Poitiers  would  have 

annals  of  his   life,  and  to  jullify  his   fenti-  been  furprifed  in  the  philofophic  fociety  of 

nients  and   condudl,  is  the   province  of  the  Baylc  and  Plutarch. 
Eenedifline  editors. 

S  *'many 
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"  many  creeds  as  opinions  among  men,  as  many  dodrines  as  in-    ^  ^  ^  ^• 

"  clinations,  and  as  many  fources  of  blafphemy  as  there  are  faults    ^— ^— .j 

"  among  us ;  becaufc  we  make  creeds  arbitrarily,  and  explain  them 

"  as   arbitrarily.     The  Homooufion  is  rejected,  and  received,  and 

"  explained  away   by  fucceffive  fynods.      The   partial  or  total  re- 

"  femblance  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son,  is  a  fubjedl  of  difpute  for 

"  thefe   unhappy  times.      Every  year,    nay  every  moon,  we   make 

"  new  creeds  to  defcribe  invifible  myfteries.     We   repent   of  what 

"  we   have  done,    w^e   defend   thofe  who   repent,  we  anathematife 

"  thofe  whom  we  defended.     We  condemn   either  the  dodtrine  of 

*'  others  in  ourfelves,  or  our  o\vn  in  that  of  others;   and  reciprocally 

*'  tearing  one  another  to  pieces,  we  have  been  the  caufe   of  each 

"  other  s  nun    . 

It  will  not  be  expeded,  it  would  not  perhaps  be  endured,  that  I  ^"^"  '"«'^s. 
ihould  fwell  this  theological  digreihon,  by  a  minute  examination  of 
the  eighteen  creeds,  the  authors  of  which,  for  the  rnofi:  part,  dif- 
claimed  the  odious  name  of  their  parent  Arius.  It  is  amufmg 
enough  to  delineate  the  form,  and  to  trace  the  vegetation,  of  a 
fmgular  plant  ;  but  the  tedioua.  detail  of  leaves  without  flowers,  and 
of  branches  without  fruit,  would  foon  exhauft  the  patience,  and  dif- 
appoint  the  curiofity,  of  the  laborious  ftudent.  One  queftion  which 
gradually  arofe  from  the  Arian  controverfy,  may  however  be  no- 
ticed, as  it  ferved  to  produce  and  difcrirninate  the  three  fedts,  who 
were  united  only  by  their  common  aΛ'■erΓlon  to  the  Homooufion 
of  the  Nicene  fynod.  i.  If  they  were  allied,  whether  the  Son  was 
like  unto  the  Fatlier ;  the  queftlon  was  refolutely  anfwered  in  the 
■negative,  by  the  heretics  who  adhered  to  the  principles  of  Arius,  or 
indeed  to  thofe   of  phllofcphy ;  which   feem  to  eftabliili  an  infinite 

*'  Hilariiis  ad  Conilantium,  I.  ii.  c.  4,  5.     tranfciibed  it  (vol.  iii.p.  470)  into  the  model 
p.    1227,    I2z8.     This    remarkable   paflage     of  his  new  common-place  book, 
deferved  the  attention  of  Mr.  Locke,  who  has 

diiFerence- 
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^  ''  '^  ^•  difference  between  the  Creator  and  the  mo(V  excellent  of  his  crea- 
tares.  This  obvious  coniequence  was  maintained  by  jTltius '', '  on 
whom  the  zeal  of  his  adverfaries  beftowed  the  furname  of  the  Atheift. 
His  reftlefs  and  afpiring  fpirit  urged  him  to  try  almoft  every  pro- 
fefTion  of  human  life.  He  was  fucceffively  a  flave,  or  at  leaft  a 
liuil)andman,  a  travelling  tinker,  a  goldfmith,  a  phyfician,  a  fchool- 
mafter,  a  theologian,  and  at  laft  the  apoftle  of  a  new  church.  Avhich 
w^s  propagated  by  the  abilities  of  his  difciple  Eunomius  ''".  Armed 
with  texts  of  fcripture,  and  with  captious  fyllogifms  from  the  logic 
of  Ariilotle,  the  fubtle  JEuus  had  acquired  the  fame  of  an  invincible 
difputant,  whom  it  was  impoiTible  either  to  filence  or  to  convince. 
Such  talents  engaged  the  friendihip  of  the  Avian  biihops,  till  they 
were  forced  to  renounce,  and  even  to  perfecute,  a  dangerous  ally, 
who,  by  the  accuracy  of  his  reafoning,  had  pi^ejudiced  their  caufe  in 
the  popular  opinion,  and  offended  the  piety  of  their  moft  devoted 
followers.  2.  The  omnipotence  of  the  Creator  fuggefted  a  fpeclous 
and  refpedlful  folution  of  the  likmcfs  of  the  Father  and  the  Son ; 
and  faith  might  humbly  receive  what  reafon  could  not  prefume  to 
deny,  that  the  Supreme  God  might  communicate  his  infinite  per- 
fedions,  and  create  a  being  fimilar  only  to  himfelf '''.  Thefe  Arians 
■were  powerfully  fupported  by  the  weight  and  abilities  of  their 
leaders,  who  had  fucceeded  to  the  management  of  the  Eufebian  in- 

*^  In  Philoftorgius  (1.  ill.  c.  15.)  the  cha-  ing  (Philoftorgius,  I.  viii.  c.  18.).  The  con- 
rafter  and  adventures  of  .iitius  appear  fingu-  feliion  and  apology  of  Eunomius  {Fabricius, 
lar  enough,  though  they  are  carefully  foftened  Bibliot.  Gra;c.  torn.  viii.  p.  258 — 305.)  is 
i>y  the  hand  of  a  friend.  The  editor  Gode-  one  of  the  few  heretical  pieces  which  have 
froy  (p.  153•).  ^vho  was  more  attached  to  his  efcaped. 

principles  than  to  his  author,  hascolleiled  the  *'  Yet,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Eftius 

odious  circumftances  which  his    various  ad-  and  Bull  (p.  297.),  there  is  one  power,  that 

verfaries  have  preferved  or  invented.  of  creation,  which  God  cannot  communicate 

*'  Accordingto  the  judgment  ofa  man  who  to  a  creature.  Eftius,  who  fo  accurately  de- 
fcfpefted  both  thofe  feaaiies,  .Etius  had  been  fi"f  d  the  limits  of  Omnipotence,  was  a  Dutch- 
endowed  with  a  ftronger  underftanding,  and  man  by  birth,  and  by  tr.ide  a  fcholallic  divine. 
fiunomiu!  had  acquired  more  art  and  learn-  Dupi"'  Bil^l^ot•  Ecdef.  torn.  x\;.n.  p-  45- 

tereft, 
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tereft,  and  who  occupied  the  principal  thrones  of  the  Eaft.     They    ^  ^^  ^' 

detefted,  perhaps  with  fome  afFedtation,  the  impiety  of  iEtius  ;   they    ' '~~~' 

profeiTed  to  believe,  either  without  referve,  or  according  to  tli.^  fcrip- 
tures,  that  the  Son  was  different  from  all  other  creatures,  and  fimilar 
only  to  the  Father.  But  they  denied,  that  he  was  either  of  the  fame, 
or  of  a  fnnilar  fubftance  ;  fometimes  boldly  juftifying  their  diffent, 
and  fometimes  objecling  to  the  ufe  of  the  word  fubftance,  which 
feems  to  imply  an  adequate,  or  at  leaft  a  diftin£l,  notion  of  the  nature 
of  the  Deity.  3.  The  fe£l:  which  afferted  the  doitrine  of  a  fimilar 
fubftance,  was  the  moft  numerous,  at  leaft  in  the  provinces  of  Afia  ; 
and  when  the  leaders  of  both  parties  were  aflembled  in  the  council 
of  Seleucia'",  tbeir  opinion  would  have  prevailed  by  a  majority  of 
one  hundred  and  five  to  forty-three  bifhops.  The  Greek  word, 
which  was  chofen  to  exprefs  this  myfterious  refemblance,  bears  {0 
clofe  an  affinity  to  the  orthodox  fymbol,  that  the  profane  of  every 
age  have  derided  the  furious  contefts  which  the  difference  of  a  fingle 
diphthong  excited  between  the  Homooufians  and  the  Homoioufians» 
As  it  frequently  happens,  that  the  founds  and  chara6lers  which  ap- 
proach the  neareft  to  each  other,  accidentally  reprefent  the  moft 
oppofite  ideas,  the  obfervation  would  be  itfelf  ridiculous,  if  it  were 
poffible  to  mark  any  real  and  fenfible  diftmdion  between  the  dodlrine 
of  the  Semi-Arians,  as  they  were  improperly  ftyled,  and  that  of  the 
Catholics  themfelves.  The  bifhop  of  Poitiers,  who  in  his  Phrygian 
exile  very  wifely  aimed  at  a  coalition  of  parties,  endeavours  to  prove 
that,   by  a  pious  and  faithful  interpretation '",  the  Homomtfio7i  may- 

'"  Sabinus  (ap.    Socrat.  ].  ii.  c.   39.)  had  (firil  publiihed   by  the  Benedidlines  from   a 

copied  the  afts ;    Uhanafius  and  Hilary  have  MS.  of  Chartres)  he  obferves,  that  he  ufed 

explained  the  divifions  of  this  Arian  fynod  ;  this  cautious  expreffion,   qui  intelligerem  et 

the  other  circumfvances  which  are  relative  to  impiam,  p.    1206.     Seep.  1146.     Philoilor- 

it  are  carefully  coHefted  by  Baronius  and  Til-  gius,  who  faw  thofe  objefts  through  a  difFe- 

Icmont.  rent  medium,   is   inclined  to  forget  the  dif- 

"  Fideli  et  piaintelligentia.  .  .  De  Synod,  ference  of  the  important  diphthong.     See  in 

c.  77.  p.  1193.  In  his  Oiortapologetical notes  particular  viii,  17.  and  Godefroy,  p.  352. 

Vol.  ii.  *  L  I  be 
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XXI. 


Faith  of  the 
Weftern  or 
Lntin 
church. 


be  reduced  to  a  confubftantial  fenfe.  Yet  he  confeiTes  that  the  word 
has  a  dark  and  fufpicious  afpeft  ;  and,  as  if  darknefs  were  congenial 
to  theological  difputes,  the  Semi-Arians,  who  advanced  to  the  doors 
of  the  church,  aflailed  them  with  the  moil  unrelenting  fury. 

The  provinces  of  Egypt  and  Afia,  which  cultivated  the  language 
and  manners  of  the  Greeks,  had  deeply  imbibed  the  venom  of  the 
Arian  conCroverfy.  The  familiar  ftudy  of  the  Platonic  fyftem,  a 
vain  and  argumentative  difpofition,  a  copious  antl  flexible  idiom, 
fupplied  the  clergy  and  people  of  the  Eail  with  an  inexhauftible  flow 
of  words  and  diftindlions  ;  and,  in  the  midft  of  their  fierce  conten- 
tions, they  eafily  forgot  the  doubt  which  is  recommended  by  philo- 
fophy,  and  the  fubmiifion  which  is  enjoined  by  religion.  The  in- 
liabitants  of  the  Weft  were  of  a  lefs  inquifitive  fpirit ;  their  paffious 
were  not  fo  forcibly  moved  by  invifible  objefis ;  their  minds  were 
lefs  frequently  exercifed  by  the  habits  of  difpute  ;  and  fuch  was  the 
Jiappy  ignorance  of  the  Galilean  church,  that  Hilary  himfelf,  above 
thirty  years  after  the  firft  general  council,  was  ftill  a  ilranger  to  the 
Nicene  creed '"'.  The  Latins  had  received  the  rays  of  divine  know- 
ledge through  the  dark  and  doubtful  medium  of  a  tranilation.  The 
poverty  and  ftubbornnefs  of  their  native  tongue,  was  not  always  ca- 
pable of  affording  juft  equivalents  for  the  Greek  terms,  for  the 
technical  words  of  the  Platonic  philofophy  ",  which  had  been  con- 
fecrated  by  the  gofpel  or  by  the  church,  to  exprefs  the  myfteries  of 
the  Chriftian  faith ;  and  a  verbal  defedt  might  introduce  into  the 
Latin  theology,  a  long  train  of  error  or  perplexity".     But  as  the 

weftern 


'^  Teftor  Deum  cceli  atque  terrse  mecum 
neutrum  audiiTem,  Temper  tamen  utrumque 
fenfiiTe.  .  .  .  Regcneratus  pridem  et  in  epif- 
copatu  aliquantifper  manens  fidem  Nicenam 
nunquam  nifi  exfiilaturus  audivi.  Hilar,  de 
Synodis,  c.  xci.  p.  1205.  The  Benediflines 
are  perfuaded  that  he  governed  the  diocefc  of 
Poitiers  feveral  years  before  his  exile. 


'^  Seneca  (Epift.  Ivlii.)  complains  tliat 
even  the  το  ο»  of  the  Platonifts  (the  ens  of  the 
bolder  fchoolmen)  could  not  be  expreficd  by 
a  Latin  noun. 

'*  The  preference  which  the  fourth  coun- 
cil of  theLateran  at  lengtli  gave  to  a  numeri- 
cal rather  than  η  genu  teal  unity  {See  Petav, 
torn.  it.  1.  iv.  c.  13.  p.  424•}  was  favoured  by 
c  the 
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weftern  provincials  had  the  good  fortune  of  deriA'hig  their  religion    Chap. 

from  an  orthodox  fource,  they  preferred  with  fteadinefs  the  doftrine    v. „ » 

which  they  had  accepted  with  docility  ;  and  when  the  Arian  peRilence 
approached  their  frontiers,  they  were  fupplied  with  the   feaibnable 
prefervative  of  the  Homooufion,  by  the  paternal  care  of  the  Roman 
pontiif.     Their  fentiments   and   their  temper  Λvere  difplayed  in  the   Council  of 
memorable  fynod  of  Rimini,  which  furpafled  in  numbers  the  council   a_  £>.  ^(,ο. 
of  Nice,  fmce  it  was   compofed   of  above  four  hundred  biihops  of 
Italy,  Africa,  Spain,  Gaul,   Britain,  and  lUyrlcum.      From  the  firft 
debates  It  appeared,  that  only  fourfcore  prelates  adhered  to  the  party, 
though  tbey  affe€ted  to  anathematlfe  the  name  and  memory,  of  Arius. 
But  this  inferiority  was   compenfated  by  the  advantages  of  fkill,  of 
experience,  and  of  difclpline  ;   and  the  minority  was  conduced  by 
Valens  and  Urfacius,  two  biihops  of  IllyricUm,  who  had  fpent  their 
lives  in   the  Intrigues   of  courts   and  councils,  and  who   had   been 
trained  under  the   Eufebian  banner,   in  the  religious  wars  of  the 
Eaft.     By  their  arguments  and  negociatlons,  they  embarraifed,  they 
confounded,  they  at  laft  deceived,  the  honeil  fimplicity  of  the  Latin 
bifhops  ;  who  fuffered  the  palladium  of  the  faith  to  be  extorted  from 
their  hands  by  fraud  and  importunity,  rather  than  by  open  violence. 
The  council  of  Rimini  was  not  allowed  to  feparate,  till  the  members 
had  imprudently  fubfcribed  a  captious  creed,  in  which  fome  exprcf- 
fions,  fufceptible  of  an  heretical  fenfe,  were  inferted  in  the  room  of 
the  Homooufion.     It  was  on  this  occafion,  that,  according  to  Jerom, 
the  world  was  furprifed  to  find  itfelf  Arian  ".     But  the  bifhops  of  the 
Latin  provinces  had  no  fooner  reached  their   refpeftive    diocefes, 
than  they  difcovered  their  miftake,  and  repented  of  their  weaknefs. 
The  ignominious  capitulation  was  rejeiled  with  difdain  and  abhor- 
rence :  and  the  Homooufian   ftandard,  which  had  been  ihaken  but 

the  Latin  language  ;  τξίας  feems  to  excite  "  Ingemuit  totus  orbis,  et  Arianum  fe  efle 
the  idea  of  fubllance,  trinitas  of  quali-  miratus  ell,  Hierojiym.  adv.  Lucifer,  torn.  i. 
ties.  p.  145. 

L  1  2  not 
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^  XXI  ^'    "'^*'  "^"^^rthrown,  was  more  firmly  replanted  in  all  the  churches  o£• 

i .—»    the  Weft'*. 

Conduftof  Such  was  the  rife  and  progrefs,  and  fuch  were  the  natural  revolu- 

in^hc^Arian   ^^^us  of   thofe   theological   difputes,    which  dillurbed  the  peace  of 
controverfy.    Chriftianity  under  the  reigns  of  Conftantine  and  of  his  fons.     But  as 
thofe  princes  prefumed  to  extend  their  dcfpotifm  over  the  faith,  as 
well  as  over  the  lives  and  fortunes,  of  their  fubjeds  ;  the  weight  of 
their  fuffrage  fometimes  inclined  the  ecclefiaftical  balance  :  and  the. 
prerogatives   of  the   King  of  Heaven  were  fettled,  or   changed,  or 
modified,  in  the  cabinet  of  an  earthly  monarch. 
Indifference         •j'i-^q  unhappy  fpirit  of  dlfcord  which  pervaded  the  provinces  of  thcr 
tine,  Eaft,    interrupted   the   triumph   of  Conftantine  ;    but    the  emperor 

'  ^'  '  continued  for  fome  time  to  view,  with  cool  and  carelefs  indifference,, 
the  objedt  of  the  difpute.  As  he  was  yet  ignorant  of  the  difficulty 
of  appeafing  the  quarrels  of  theologians,,  he  addreffed  to  the  con- 
tending parties,  to  Alexander  and  to  Arius,  a  moderating  epiftle  "j 
which  may  be  afcribed,  with  far  greater  reafon,  to  the  untutored 
fenfe  of  a  foldier  and  ftatefman,  than  to  the  dictates  of  any  of  his 
epifcopal  counfellors.  He  attributes  the  origin  of  the  whole  con- 
troverfy  to  a  trifling  and  fubtle  queftion,  concerning  an  incompre- 
henfible  point  of  the  law,  which  was  foolifhly  aiked  by  the  bifhop, 
and  imprudently  refolved  by  the  prefbyter.  He  laments  that  the 
Chriftian  people,  who  had  the  fame  God,  the  fame  religion,  and  the 
fame  vi-Orftiip,  ihould  be  divided  by  fuch  inconfiderable  diftindions;, 
and  he  ferioufly  recommends  to  the  clergy  of  Alexandria  the  ex- 

"■  The  ftory  of  the  council  of  Rimini  is  72.  The  principle.s  of  toleration  and  religious 

very  elegantly  toid  by  Sulpicius  Severus  (Hill,  indifference,  contained  in  this  epiftle,  hav» 

Sacra,   1.  ii.  p.  419  —  430.  edit.   Lugd.  Bat.  given  great  offence  to  Earonius,  Tillemont,• 

1647.),  and  by  Jerom,  in  his  dialogue  againft  &c.  who  fuppofe  that  the  emperor  had  fome 

the  Luciferians.     The  delign  of  the  latter  is  evil  counfellor,  either  Satan  or  Eufebius,  ευ 

to  apologize  for  the  conduft  of  the  Latin  bi-  his  elbow.  See  Jortin's  Remarks,  torn.  ii.  p. 

ihops,  who  were  deceived,  and  who  repented.  183. 

"  Eufebius,  in  Vit.  Conilant.  1.  ii.  c.  64 — 

ample 
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ample  of  the  Greek  philofophers  ;  who  could  maintain  their  argu-    ^  f?^  ^- 

λΧ1• 

meats  without  loling  their  temper,  and  aflert  their  freedom  without    '^ , » 

violating  their  friendfliip.     The  indifference  and  contempt  of  the  fo- 

vereign  would   have   been,    perhaps,  the  moil  eifedual  method  of 

filencing  the  difpute  :  if  the  popular  current  had  been  lefs  rapid  ana 

impetuous  ;  and  if  Conftantine  himfelf,  in  the  midft  of  fadion  and 

fanaticifm,    could   have   preferved  the  calm    poiTeffion  of  his  own 

mind.     But  his  ecclefiaftical  minifters  foon  contrived  to  feduce  the 

impartiality  of  the  magiftrate,  and  to  awaken  the  zeal  of  the  profe-   ¥'l.^"^- 

■'  ο  7  ^  A.  D.  325». 

lyte.  He  was  provoked  by  the  infults  which  had  been  oifered  to 
his  ftatues  ;  he  was  alarmed  by  the  real,  as  well  as  the  imaginary, 
magnitude  of  the  fpreading  mifchief ;  and  he  extinguiihed  the  hope 
of  peace  and  toleration,  from  the  moment  that  he  aflembled  three 
hundred  biiliops  within  the  walls  of  the  fame  palace.  The  prefence 
of  the  monarch  fwelled  the  importance  of  the  debate  ;  his  attention 
multiplied  the  arguments ;  and  he  expofed  his  perfon  with  a  patient 
intrepidity,  which  animated  the  valour  of  the  combatants.  Not- 
withftanding  the  applaufe  which  has  been  beftowed  on  the  eloquence 
and  fagacity  of  Conftantine  '^ ;  a  Roman  general,  whofe  religion  might 
be  ftill  a  fiibjedt  of  doubt,  and  whofe  mind  had  not  been  enlightened 
either  by  ftudy  or  by  infpiration,  was  indifferently  qualified  to  dif- 
cufs,  in  the  Greek  language,  a  metaphyfical  queftion,  or  an  article  of 
faith.  But  the  credit  of  his  favourite  Ofius,  who  appears  to  have  pre- 
fided  in  the  council  of  Nice,  might  difpofe  the  emperor  in  favour 
of  the  orthodox  party  ;  and  a  well-timed  infmuation,  that  the  fame 
Eufebius  of  Nicomedia,  who  now  proteded  the  heretic,  had  lately 
affifted   the  tyrant ",  might  exafperate  him  againft  their  adverfaries. 

''  Eufebius,   in  Vit.  Conftantin.  1.  iii.   c.  himfelf  the  public  accufer  of  one  of  his  fub- 

13.  jcfts  ;    he    ftyles    Eufebius,    0  m;    TUfami-.r.i 

"  Theodoret  has   preferved   (1.  i.  c.  20.)  ωμηγ,τος  συμμ^Γ^,,  ;  and  complains  of  his  hof•' 

an  epiille  from  Conftantine  to  the  people  of  tile  behaviour  during  the  civil  war. 
Nicomedia,  in  which  the  monarch  declares , 

3-  The- 
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CHAP.    The  Nicene  creed  was  ratified  by  Conftantine  ;  and  his  firm  deck- 

XXI 
η  '  ^    ration,  that  thofe  who  refifted  the  divine  judgment  of  the  fynod,  muft 

prepare  themfelves  for  an  immediate  exile,  annihilated  the  murmurs 
of  a  feeble  oppofition ;  which  from  feventeen,  was  almoft  inftantly 
reduced  to  two,  protefting  biihops.  Eufebius  of  Caefarea  yielded  a 
reludant  and  ambiguous  confent  to  the  Homooufion  '° ;  and  the  wa- 
vering condud  of  the  Nicomedian  Eufebius  ferved  only  to  delay, 
He  perfe-       about  three  months,  his   difgrace  and  exile  ^'.     The  impious  Arius 

ciitcs  the 

Arian  was  baniftied  into  one   of  the  remote  provinces  of  Illyricum ;  his 

perfon  and  difciples  were  branded  by  law,  with  the  odious  name 
of  Porphyrians ;  his  writings  were  condemned  to  the  flames  ;  and  a 
capital  puniihment  was  denounced  againft  thofe  in  whofe  poiTeifion 
they  fliould  be  found.  The  emperor  had  now  imbibed  the  fpirit  of 
controverfy,  and  the  angry  farcaftic  ftyle  of  his  edids  was  defigned 
to  infpire  his  fubjefts  with  the  hatred  which  he  had  conceived 
againft  the  enemies  of  Chrift  ". 
and  the  or-  But  as  if  tlie  conduct  of  the  emperor  had  been  guided  by  paifion 
ty°A!'D!'^"  inftead  of  principle,  three  years  from  the  council  of  Nice  were 
fcarcely  elapfed,  before  he  difcovered  fome  fymptoms  of  mercy,  and 
even  of  indulgence,  towards  the  profcribed  feiil,  which  was  fecretly 
protefted  by  his  favourite  fifter.  The  exiles  were  recalled  ;  and 
Eufebius,  who  gradually  refumed  his  influence  over  the  mind  of 
Conftantine,  was  reftored  to  the  epifcopal  throne,  from  which  he  had 
been   ignominioufly   degraded.     Arius   himfelf  was  treated   by  the 

'°  See  in  Socrates  (1.  i.  c.  8.).  or  rather  in  "   Athanafius,  torn.  i.  p.   727.     Philoftor- 

Theodoret  (I.  i.  c.  12,), an  original  letter  of  gius,  I.  i.  c.   10.  and  Godefroy's  Commen- 

Eufebius  of  Cifarea,  in  which  he  attempts  to  j^j.^^  p_  ^,_ 

juftify  his  fubfcribing  the  Homooufion.    The  ,,  Socrates,   I.  i.  c.  9.     In  his  circular  let- 

charafter  of  Eufebius  has  always  been  a  pro-  .  4     n•  j    ,    .u     r         1    • 

^"^'                            ,      ,                1     1      r         J  ters,  which  were  addrefled   to  the  feveral  cu 

blem  ;  but  thofe  who  have  read  the-  fecond  .        „     .      .             ,       j        •   r.    .     , 

•-     1       •,!,      ίτ     /^i    ^  !■  Δηο  P,-;.;^,    trsrr,  tics,  Conitantine  employed  againit  the  herc- 

critical  epiftleot  Le  Clerc  (Ars  Lntica,  torn.  '                              ί     .         & 

iii.  p.  30-69.),  muft  entertain  a  very  unfa-     tics    the  arms    of   ridicule    and   comic    rail- 
vourable  opinion  of  the  orthodoxy  and  fince-     kry. 
rity  of  the  bilTiop  of  Ca;farea. 

ο  whole 
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whole  court  "with  the  refpeit  which  Tvould  hiLve  been  due  to  ^  ^^f'  ^' 
an  innocent  and  opprefl'ed  man.  His  faith  was  approved  by 
the  fynod  of  Jeruialem ;  and  the  emperor  feemed  impatient  to 
repair  his  injuftice,  by  iffuing  an  abfokite  command,  that  he 
ihould  be  folemnly  admitted  to  the  communion  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Conftantinople.  On  the  fame  day,  which  had  been  fixed 
for  the  triumph  of  Arius,  he  expired  ; — and  the  ftrange  and 
horrid  circumftances  of  his  death  might  excite  a  fufpicion,  that 
the  orthodox  faints  had  contributed,  more  efficacioufly  than  by  their 
prayers,  to  deliver  the  church  from  the  moft  formidable  of  her 
enemies  ".  The  three  principal  leaders  of  the  Catholics,  Athanafius 
of  Alexandria,  Euftathius  of  Antioch,  and  Paul  of  Conftantinople, 
were  depofed  on  various  accufations,  by  the  fentence  of  numerous 
councils ;  and  were  afterwards  baniihed  into  diftant  provinces  by  the 
firft  of  the  Chriftian  emperors,  who,  in  the  laft  moments  of  his  life, 
received  the  rites  of  baptifm  from  the  Arian  biihop  of  Nicomedia. 
The  ecclefiaftical  government  of  Conftantine  cannot  be  juftified  from 
the  reproach  of  levity  and  weaknefs.  But  the  credulous  monarch, 
unikilled  in  the  ftratagems  of  theological  warfare,  might  be  de- 
ceived by  the  modeft  and  fpeclous  profeifions  of  the  heretics,  whofe 
fentiraents  he  never  perfectly  underftood  ;  and  while  he  protedled 
Arius,  and  perfecuted  Athanafius,  he  ftill  confidered  the  council  of 
Nice  as  the  bulwark  of  the  Chriftian  faith,  and  the  peculiar  glory  of 
his  own  reign'*. 

The 

"  We  derive  the  original  ftory  from  Atha-  denly  burft  out  in  a  privy)  muft  make  their 

nafius  (torn.  i.   p.  670.),  who  ey.prefles  fome  option  between  fOi/on  and  miracle. 

reluftance  to   ftigmatize  the   memory  of  the  *+ The  change  in  the  fentiments,  or  at  leaft 

dead.     He  might  exaggerate  ;  '  ut  the  perpe-  in  the  conduit,  of  Conftantine,  may  be  traced 

tua!  commerce  of  Alexandria  and  Conftanti-  in  Eufebius  (in  Vit.  Conftant.  1.  iii.  c.  23.  1. 

nople  would  have  rendered   it  dangerous  to  iv.  c.  41.),  Socrates  (1.  i.  c.  23 — 39.),  Sozo- 

invent,     Thofe  who  prefs  the  literal  narra-  men   (1.  ii.  c.   16 — 34.),  Theodoret  (1.  i.  c. 

tive  of  the  death  of  Arius  (his  bowels  fud-  i\ — 34),  and  Philoftorgius  (1.  ii,  c.  i — 17). 

But 
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CHAP.        Ti^e  fons  of  Conftantine  muft   have  been  admitted  from  their 

XXI. 
.,    _^^_>    childhood  into  the  rank  of  catechumens,  but  they  imitated,  in  the 

favours"the     delay  of  their  baptifm,  the  example  of  their  father.     Like  him,  they 

A^D.^'n?—  .pr<^^^™^<^  ^^  pronounce  their  judgment  on  myfleries  into  which  they 

3^*•  had  never  been  regularly  initiated  °*  :  and  the  fate  of  the  Trinitarian 

•controverfy  depended,  in  a  great  meafure,  on  the  fentiments  of  Con- 

ftantius  ;  who  inherited  the  provinces  of  the  EaJl,  and  acquired  the 

pofleffion  of  the   whole   empire.     The  Arian  prefbyter  or   bilhop, 

who  had  fecreted  for  his  ufe  tlie  teftament  of  the  deceafed  emperor, 

improved  the  fortunate  occafion  which  had  introduced  him   to  the 

familiarity  of  a  prince,  whofe  public  counfels  were  always  fwayed 

by  his  domeilic  favourites.     The  eunuchs  and  ilaves  diffufed  the  fpi- 

ritual  poifon  through   the  palace,  and  the  dangerous  infedion  was 

communicated  by  the  female  attendants  to  the  guards,  and  by  the  em- 

prefs  to  her  unfufpicious  hufband  *^    The  partiality  which  Conftantius 

always  exprefled  towards  the  Eufebian  fadlion,  was  infenfibly  fortihed 

by  the  dexterous  management  of  their  leaders  ;  and  his  vidtory  over 

the  tyrant  Magnentius  encreafed  his  inclination,  as  well  as  ability,  to 

employ  the  arms  of  power  in  the  caufe  of  Arianifm.     AVhile  the  two 

armies  were  engaged  in  the  plains  of  Murfa,  and  the  fate  of  the 

two  rivals  depended  on  the  chance  of  war,  the  fon  of  Conftantine 

paffed  the  anxious  moments  in  a  church  of  the  martyrs,   under  the 

walls  of  the  city.     His  fpiritual  comforter,  Valens,  the  Arian  bilhop 

of  the  diocefe,  employed  the  moft  artful  precautions  to  obtain  fuch 

early  intelligence  as  might  fecure  either  his  favour  or  his  efcape.     A 

fecret  chain  of  fwift  and  trufty  meflengers  informed  him  of  the  vi- 

But  the  firft  of  thefe  writers  was  too  near  the  ^^  Socrates,  I.  ii.  c.  2.  Sozomen,  1.  iii.   c. 

fcene  of  aflion,  and  the  others  were  too  re-  18,   Athanaf.   torn.  i.  p.  813.  834.     He  ob- 

mote  from  it.     It  is  fingiilar  enough,  that  the  ferves,  that  the  eunuchs  are  the  natural  ene- 

important  tafk  of  continuing  the  hiftory  of  mies  of  the  Sen.     Compare  Dr.  Jortin's  Re- 

the  church,  fhould  have  been  left  for  two  lay-  marks  on  Ecclefiailical  Hiilory,  vol.  iv.  p.  3. 

men  and  a  heretic.  with  a  certain  genealogy jn  Candic/e  (ch.  iv.), 

''  Quia  etiam   tum   catechumcnus   facta-  which  ends  ν   tli  one  of  the  firll  companions  of 

mentum  fideimerito  videreturpotuiiTe  nefcire.  Chrillopher  Columbus. 
Sulp.  Sever.  Hift.  Sacra,  1.  ii.  p.  410. 

ciiTitudes 
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ciiTitudes  of  the  battle ;  and  while  the  courtiers  ftood  trembihig  round  ^  HA  P. 
their  affrighted  mailer,  Valens  affured  him  that  the  Gallic  legions  '~'  -.--  -» 
gave  way ;  and  infinuated  with  feme  prefence  of  mind,  that  the 
glorious  event  had  been  revealed  to  him  by  an  angel.  The  grateful 
emperor  afcribed  his  fuccefs  to  the  merits  and  interceflion  of  the 
bilhop  of  Murfa,  whofe  faith  had  deferved  the  public  and  miraculous 
approbation  of  Heaven  ^\  The  Arians,  who  confidered  as  their 
own  the  vidlory  of  Conftantius,  prefen-ed  his  glory  to  that  of 
his  Father  °\  Cyril,  bifliop  of  Jerufalem,  immediately  compofed 
the  defcription  of  a  celeftial  crofs,  encircled  with  a  fplendid  rain- 
bow ;  which  during  the  feftival  of  Pentecoft,  about  the  third 
hour  of  the  day,  had  appeared  over  the  Mount  of  Olives,  to  the 
edification  of  the  devout  pilgrims,  and  the  people  of  \he  holy 
city  ^'.  The  fize  of  the  meteor  was  gradually  magnified  ;  and  the 
Arian  hiftorian  has  ventured  to  affirm,  that  it  was  confpicuous  to 
the  two  armies  in  the  plains  of  Pannonia  ;  and  that  the  tyrant,  who 
is  purpofely  reprefented  as  an  idolater,  fled  before  the  aufpicious  fign 
of  orthodox  Chriftianity  °°. 

The  fentiments  of  a  judicious  ftranger,   who  has  Impartially  con-   AHancoun- 
fidered  the  progrefs  of  civil  or  ecclefiaftical  difcord,  are  always  entitled 
to  our  notice  :  and  a  fhort  paffage  of  Ammianus,  who  ferved  In  the 
.armies,  and  ftudied  the  character,  of  Conftantius,  is  perhaps  of  more 

*'  Sulpicius  Severus,  in  Hift.  Sacra,  1.  ii.  crated  biihop  of  Jerufslem,  by  the  immediate 

p.  40:;,  406.  fucceflbr  of  Eufebius  of  Ca;farea.     See  Til- 

^^   Cyril  (apud  Baron.  A.  D.  353.  N°  26.)  lemont,  Mem.  Ecclef.  tom.  viii.  p.  71  5. 

exprefsly  obferves,  that  in  the  reign  of  Con-  *'  It  is  not  eafy  to  determine  how  far  the 

ftantine   the    crofs    had    been   found   in    the  ingenuity  of  Cyril  might  be  alTilled  by  feme 

bowels  of  the  eanh  ;  but  that  it  had  appeared,  natural  appearances  of  a  folar  halo, 

■in  the  reign  of  Conftantius,  in  the  mid  ft  of  "^  Philoftorgius,  1.  iii.  c.  26.     He  is  fol- 

the  heavens.  This  oppofition  evidently  proves,  lowed  by  the  author  of  the  Alexandrian  Chro- 

that  Cyril  was  ignorant  of  the  ftupendous  mi-  nicle,  by  Cedrenus,  and  by  Nicephorus  (See 

rack  to  which  the  converfion  of  Conftantine  Gothofred.   Diftert.   p.    188.).     They  could 

is  attributed  ;   and  this  ignorance  is  the  more  not  refufe  a  miracle,  even  from   the  hand  of 

furprifing,  fince  it  was  no  more  than  twelve  an  enemy. 
jears  after  his  death  that  Cjril  was  confe- 

VoL.  IL  Mm  valu^ 
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CHAP,  value  than  many  pages  of  theological  mveftives.  "  The  ChriRIan 
<-  J  '  i  "  religion,  which,  in  itfelf,"  fays  that  moderate  hiftorian,  "  is  plain 
"  and  fimple,  be  confounded  by  the  dotage  of  fuperftition.  Inftead 
"  of  i-econciling  the  parties  by  the  weight  of  his  authority,  he 
"  cheriih.ed  and  propagated,  by  verbal  difpules,  the  differences  which 
"  his  vain  curiofity  had  excited.  The  highways  were  covered  with 
*''  troops  of  bifhops,  galloping  from  every  fide  to  the  afl'emblies» 
"  which  they  call  fynods ;  and  while  they  laboured  to  reduce  the 
*'  whole  fect  to  their  own  particular  opinions,  the  public  eftabliih- 
v"  ment  of  the  pofts  was  almoft  ruined  by  their  hafty  and  repeated 
"  journies"."  Our  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  ecclefiaftical 
tranfadions  of  the  reign  of  Conftantius,  would  furniih  an  ample 
commentary  on  this  remarkable  paflage;  which  juftifies  the  rational 
apprehenfions  of  Athanafius,  that  the  reftlefs  adivity  of  the  clergy, 
who  wandered  round  the  empire  in  fearch  of  the  true  faith,  would 
excite  the  contempt  and  laughter  of  the  unbelieving  world  °\  AvS 
foon  as  the  emperor  was  relieved  from  the  terrors  of  the  civil  war,  he 
devoted  the  leifure  of  his  winter-quarters  at  Aries,  Milan,  Sirmium^ 
i.  and  Conftantinople,  to   the  amufement  or  toils  of  controverfy :  the 

fword  of  the  magiilrate,  and  even  of  the  tyrant,  was  uniheathed,, 
to  enforce  the  reafons  of  the  theologian ;  and  as  he  oppofed  the  or- 
thodox ftiith  of  Nice,  it  is  readily  confeffed  that  his  incapacity  and 
ignorance  were  equal  to  his  prefumption  ".  The  eunuchs,  the  wo- 
men, and  the  biihops,  who  governed  the  vain  and  feeble  mind  of 
ihe   emperor,  had  infpired  him  with  an  infuperable  diilike  to  the- 

5"  So  curious  a  pafiage  we'I  deferves  to  be  ad  Tuum  trahere  conantur  (Valefius  reads  f«' 

tranfcribed.     Chritljanam    religionem  abfo-  natur)    rei    vehicularix    concideret    nervos,. 

lutam  et  fimplicem,  anili  fuperftidone  con-  Ammianus,  xxi.  i6. 
fundens  ;   in  qua  fcrutanda  perplexius,  quam         si  Athanaf.  torn.  \.  p.  870. 
componendu    gravius  excitaret  difcidia  plu-         *J  Socrates,  L  ii.  c.  35 — 47.     Sozomen,  L. 

rima;    qu»   progreiTa  fufuis  aluit    concerta-  jv.  c.   12  —  30.     Theodoret,  1.  ii.  c.  ji— 32. 

tione  verborum,  ut  catervis  antiltitumjumea-  Philoftorg.  1.  iv.  c.  4 — 12.  1.  v.  c.  \ — 4.  1.  vi.. 

tis  publicis  ultro  citroque  difcurrentibus,  per  c.  I  —  5. 
iyngdos  (quas  appellant)  dum  rlciim  omnem 

Homooiillon  j 
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Homooiifion  ;  but  his  timid  confcience  was  alarmed  by  the  Impiety  ^  ^^  ^• 
of  ^Etius.  The  guilt  of  that  atheift  was  aggravated  by  the  fufpicious 
favour  of  the  unfortunate  Gallus  ;  and  even  the  deaths  of  the  Impe- 
rial minifters,  who  had  been  maflacred  at  Antioch,  were  imputed  to 
the  fuggeftions  of  that  dangerous  fophift.  The  mind  of  Conilan- 
tius,  which  could  neither  be  moderated  by  reafon,  nor  fixed  by  faith, 
was  blindly  impelled  to  either  fide  of  the  dark  and  empty  abyfs,  by 
his  horror  of  the  oppofite  extreme:  he  alternately  embraced  and 
condemned  the  fentiments,  he  fucceifively  baniihed  and  recalled  the 
leaders,  of  the  Arian  and  Semi-Arian  factions  '*.  During  the  feafon 
of  public  bufinefs  or  feftivity,  he  employed  whole  days,  and  even 
alights,  in  fele£ting  the  words,  and  weighing  the  fyllables,  which 
compofed  his  fluctuating  creeds.  The  fubjed  of  his  meditations  ftill 
purfued  and  occupied  his  flumbers  ;  the  incoherent  dreams  of  the 
emperor  were  received  as  celeftial  vifions  ;  and  he  accepted  with  com- 
placency the  lofty  title  of  bilhop  of  bifliops,  from  thofe  ecclefiailics 
who  forgot  the  intereft  of  their  order  for  the  gratification  of  their 
paffions.  The  defign  of  eilabliihing  an  uniformity  of  dodlrine,  whicli 
had  engaged  him  to  convene  fo  many  fynods  in  Gaul,  Italy,  Illyricum» 
and  Afia,  was  repeatedly  bafBed  by  his  own  levity,  by  the  divifions 
of  the  Arians,  and  by  the  refiftance  of  the  catholics  ;  and  he  refolved 
as  the  laft  and  decifive  eflfcrt,  imperioufly  to  didate  the  decrees  of  .a 
general  council.  The  deilrudlive  earthquake  of  Nicomedia,  the  dif- 
ficuhy  of  finding  a  convenient  place,  and  perhaps  fome  fecret  mo- 
lives  of  policy,  produced  an  alteration  in  the  fummons.  The  bifhops 
©f  the  Eaft  were  diredled  to  meet  at  Seleucia,  in  Ifauria  ;  while  thofe 
of  the  Weft  held  their  deliberations  at  Rimini,  on  the  coaft  of  the 

**  Sozomen,  1.  iv.  c.  23.     AthanaC  torn.  The  very  titles  of  thefe  treatifes  infpire  zeal 

5.  p.  831,  Tillemont  (Mem.  EccJef.  torn.  vii.  and  terror;  "  Moriendura  pro  Dei  Fjlio." 

p.   947.)  has  collefted  feveral  inftances   of  "  De  Regibus  Apoftaticis."    "  De  non  con• 

the  haughty  fanaticifm  of  Conftantius  from  "  veniendo    cum   Haeretico."      "  De   nOa 

ihe  detached  treatifes  of  Lucifer  of  Cagliari.  "  parcendo  ia  Dcum  delinquentibus." 

Μ  m  2  Hadriatic  ; 
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Charafter 
and  adven- 
tures of  A- 
thanafius. 


Hadriatic  ;  and,  inilead  of  two  or  three  depufies  from  each  province, 
the  whole  epifcopal  body  was  ordered  to  march.  The  Eaftern  coun- 
cil, after  confuming  four  days  in  fierce  and  unavaihng  debate,  feparated. 
without  any  definitive  conciufion.  The  council  of  the  Weft  was  pro- 
tradled  till  the  feventh  month.  Taurus,  the  Praetorian  priefedt,  vvras  in- 
ftruiled  not  to  difmifs  the  prelates  till  they  ihould  all  be  united  in  the 
fame  opinion  ;  and  his  efforts  were  fupported  by  a  power  of  baniihing 
fifteen  of  the  moft  refradlory,  and  a  prornife  of  the  confulfliip  if  he 
atchieved  fo  difficult  an  adventure.  His  prayers  and  threats,  the 
authority  of  the  fovereign,  the  fophiftry  of  Valens  and  Urfacius,  the 
diftrefs  of  cold  and  hunger,  and  the  tedious  melancholy  of  a  hopelef:» 
exile,  at  length  extorted  the  relu£tant  confent  of  the  bifliops  of  Rimini. 
The  deputies  of  the  Eaft  and  of  the  Weft  attended  the  emperor  in  the 
palace  of  Conftantinople,  and  he  enjoyed  the  fatisfadlion  of  impofing 
on  the  world  a  profeffion  of  fliith  which  eftabiihed  the  hketiefs^ 
without  expreffing  the  εοιι/πΙβαπύαΙΉ)'^  of  the  Son  of  God  ^^.  But  the 
triumph  of  Arianifm  had  been  preceded  by  the  removal  of  the 
orthodox  clergy,  whom  it  was  impoffible  either  to  intimidate  or  to 
corrupt  ;  and  the  reign  of  Conftantius  was  difgraced  by  the  unjuft 
and  ineffedlual  perfecution  of  the  great  Athanafius. 

We  have  feldom  an  opportunity  of  obfcrving,  either  in  aftive  cs 
fpeculative  life,  what  effedl  may  be  produced,  or  what  obftacles  may 
be  furmounted,  by  the  force  of  a  fingle  mind,  when  it  is  inflexibly 
applied  to  the  purfuit  of  a  fingle  objeft.  The  immortal  name  of 
Athanafius  '°  will  never  be  feparated  from  the  Catholic  dodlrine  of 

the 


"  Sulp.  Sever.  Hift.  Sacra,  I.  ii.  p.  418 
— 430.  The  Greek,  hiftorians  were  very  ig- 
norant of  the  affairs  of  the  Weft. 

'°  We  may  regret  that  Gregory  Nazian- 
zen  compofed  a  panegyric  inftead  of  a  life 
of  Athanafius  ;  but  we  fbould  enjoy  and  im- 
prove the  advantage  of  drawing  our   moft 


authentic  materials  from  the  rich  fund  of  his 
own  epiftles  and  apologies  (torn.  i.  p.  670  — 
951.).  I  ihall  not  imitate  the  example  of 
Socr.ates  (1.  ii.  c.  1.),  Who  publiCied  the  firft 
edition  of  his  hiilory  without  giving  himfelf 
the  trouble  to  corifult  the  writiags  of  Atha» 
nafius.     Yet  even  Socrates,  the  more  curious 

Sozomen,. 
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the  Trinity,    to  whofe  defence   he  confecrated  every  moment   and    ^  ^^  ^• 
every  faculty  of  his  being.      Educated  in  the  family  of  Alexander,    ^-.-^w— -^ 
he  had  vigoroufly  oppofed  the  early  progrefs  of  the  Arian  herefy  :■ 
he  exercifed  the  important  funitions  of  fecretary  under  the  aged  pre^ 
Lite;   and  the  fathers  of  the  Nicene  council  beheld  with  furprife  and 
refpeS,    the    rifing    virtues    of   the    young    deacon.      In  a  time  of 
public  danger,  the  dull  claims  of  age  and  of  rank  are  fometimes  fu- 
perfeded ;    and  vi'ithin  five  months  after  his  return  from  Nice,  the 
deacon  Athanafius  was  feated  on  the  archiepifcopal  throne  of  Egypt. 
He  filled,  that  eminent  ftation  above  forty-fix  years,   and  his  long   a.D.  326— 
adminiftration  was  fpent  in  a  perpetual  combat  againft  the  powers  of  ^'^^' 
Arianifm.     Five   times   was  Athanafius  expelled  from  his   throne ; 
twenty  years  he  paiTed  as  an  exile  or  a  fugitive ;   and  almoft  every 
province  of  the  Roman  empire  was  fucceffively  witnefs  to  his  merit, 
and  his  fufferings  in  the  caufe  of  the  Homooufion,  which  he  con- 
fidered  as  the  fole  pleafure  and  bufineis,  as  the  duty,  and  as  the  glory, 
of  his  life.      Amidft   the  ftorms  of  perfecution,    the  archbifliop  of 
Alexandria  was  patient  of  labour,  jealous  of  fame,  carelefs  of  fafety; 
and  although  his  mind  was  tainted  by  the  contagion  of  fanaticifm, 
Athanafius  difplayed  a  fuperiority  of  character  and  abilities,  which 
would  hav^  qualified  him,    far  better  than  the  degenerate  fons  of 
Conftantine,  for  the  government  of  a  great  monarchy.     His  learning 
was   much  lefs   profound   and   extenfive   than  that   of   Eufebius  of 
Caefarea,  and  his  rude   eloquence  could  not  be  compared  with  the 
poliihed  oratory  of  Gregory  or  Bafil ;  ■  but  whenever  the  primate  of 
Egypt  was  called  upon  to  juftify  his  fentimeiits  or  his  condudt,  his 
unpremeditated  ftyle,  either  of  foeaking  or  writing,  was  clear,  for- 
cible, and  perfuafive.     He  has  always  been  revered  in  the  orthodox 

Sozomen,  and  the  learned  Theodorec,  con-  lemont  (torn,  viii.)  and  of  the  Benediiiline 
neit  the  life  of  Athanafius  with  the  feries  of  editors,  has  colleiled  every  faft,  and  exa-' 
ecclefiaftical  hiitory.     The  diligence  of  Til-     mined  every  difficulty. 

fchool. 
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^^/'  ^•  fchool,  as  one  of  the  moft  accurate  mailers  of  the  Chriftlan  theoloTv  • 
and  he  was  fuppofed  to  poflefs  two  profane  fciences,  lefs  adapted  to 
the  epifcopal  charadler ;  the  knowledge  of  jurifprudence",  and  that 
of  divination  '\  Some  fortunate  conjedures  of  future  events,  which 
impartial  reafoners  might  afcribe  to  the  experience  and  judgment  of 
Athanafms,  were  attributed  by  his  friends  to  heavenly  infpiration, 
and  imputed  by  his  enemies  to  infernal  magic. 

But  as  Athanafms  M^as   continually  engaged  viath  the  prejudices 
and  paiTions  of  every  order  of  men  from  the  monk  to  the  emperor, 
the  knowledge  of  human  nature  was  his  firft  and  moft  important 
icience.     He   preferved   a    dift;in(ft   and  unbroken  view  of  a  fcene 
which  was  inceiTantly  iliifting ;  and   never  failed  to   improve  thofe 
-decifive  moments  which  are  irrecoverably  paft  before  they  are  per- 
ceived by  a  common  eye.     The  archbiihop  of  Alexandria  was  capa- 
ble of  diftinguiihing  how  far  he  might  boldly  command,  and  where 
he   muft   dextroufly  infmuate;   how    long  he   might   contend  -with 
power,  and  when   he  muft  withdraw  from  perfecution ;  and  while 
he  diredled  the  thunders  of  the  church  againft  herefy  and  rebellion, 
he   could  alTume,  in  the  bofom  of  his  own  party,  the  flexible   and 
indulgent  temper  of  a  prudent  leader.     The  election  of  Athanafms 
has   not  efcaped    the  reproach   of  irregularity    and  precipitation"; 
bxit  the  propriety  of  his  behaviour  conciliated  the  affeitions  both  of 
the  clergy  and  of  the  people.     The  Alexandrians  were  impatient  to 

5"  Sulpicius   Severus    (Hift.   Sacra,   1.  ii.  fpeik  Latin)  that  Athanaftus  underftood  the 

p.  396.)  calls  him   a  lawyer,  a  jurifconfult.  language  of  the  crows. 

This  charafler  cannot  now  be  difcovered  ei-         "^  The  irregular  ordination  of  Athanafms 

ther  in  the  life  or  writings  of  Athanafius.  was  flightly  mentioned  in  the  councils  which 

*'  Dicebatur  enim  fatidicarum  fortium  fi-  were  held  againft  him.     See  Philollorg.  1.  ii, 

dem,    qua:ve  augurales    portenderent   alites  c.    11,    and   Godefroy,    p.  71  :    but  it  can 

fcientilTime  callens  aliquoties  praidixilTe  fa-  fcarcely  be  fuppofed  that  the  aflembly  of  the 

tura.     Ammianus,  xv.  7.     A  prophecy,  or  bilhops  of  Egypt  would   folcmnly  attcft  a 

rather  a  joke,  is  related  by  Sozomen  (I.  iv.  /ai/;'i•  falfehood.     Athanaf.  torn.  i.  p.  726. 
c.  10.),  which  evidently  proves  (if  the  vows 

6  life 
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rife  In  arms  for  the  defence  of  an  eloquent  and  liberal  paftor.  Γη  ^  ^^j^  P• 
his  diftrefs  he  always  derived  fupport,  or  at  leaf!  confolation,  from 
the  faithful  attachment  of  his  parochial  clergy ;  and  the  hundred 
biihops  of  Eg)'pt  adhered,  with  unihakcn  zeal,  to  the  caufe  of 
Athanafius.  In  the  raodeil  equipage,  which  pride  and  policy  v.f0uld 
affeft,  he  frequently  performed  the  epifcopal  vifitation  of  his  pro- 
vinces, from  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  to  the  confines  of  ^Ethiopia; 
familiarly  converfing  with  the  meaneft  of  the  populace,  and  humbly 
fainting  the  faints  and  hermits  of  the  defert ".  Nor  was  it  only 
in  ecclellaftical  aiTemblies,  among  men  whofe  education  and  man- 
ners were  fimilar  to  his  own,  that  Athanafms  diiplayed  the  afcend- 
ancy  of  his  genius.  He  appeared  with  eafy  and  refpeftful  firmnefs 
in  the  courts  of  princes ;  and  in  the  various  turns  of  his  profperous 
and  adverfe  fortune,  he  never  loft  the  confidence  of  his  friends,  or 
the  efteem  of  his  enemies.. 

In  his  youth,  the  primate  of  Egypt  refifted  the  great  Conftantine,   Feifecut 


jtion 


who  had  repeatedly  fignified  his  will,  that  Arius  Ihould  be  reftored  nafms,  a.d. 
to  the  Catholic  communion  ".  The  emperor  refpeded,  and  might  ^^°' 
forgive,  this  inflexible  refolution;  and  the  faftion  who  confidered 
Athanafms  as  their  moft  formidable  enemv,  were  conftrained  to 
diflemble  their  hatred,  and  filently  to  prepare  an  indireft  and  dif- 
tant  aflault.  They  fcattered  rumours  and  fufpicions,  reprefented  the 
archbifhop  as  a  proud  and  oppreifive  tyrant,  and  boldly  accufed  him 
©f  violating  the  treaty  which  had  been  ratified  in  the  Nicene  coun- 

0*  See  the  Hiftory  of  the  Fathers  of  the  ing,    but  requefted  in    luriting,    xut  Άγξα.φϋ.'<: 

Defert,  publilhed  by  Rofweide :  and  Tille-  ft.,  ιιττεΛι!,  yςaφu:,  Si,  >;|ib.     His  letters  gr.-i- 

mont  Mem.  Ecclef.  toni.  vii.,  in   the   lives  dually  affumed  a  menacing  tone;   but  while 

cf  Antony,  Pachomius,  &c.    Athanafius  him-  he  required  that  the  entrance  of  the  church 

felf,  who  did  not  difdain  to  compofe  the  life  ftould  be  open  to  αϊ/,  he  avoided  the  odious 

of  his  friend  Antony,  has  carefully  obferved  name   of  Arius.     Athanafius,   like   a  lldlful 

hpw  often  the  holy  monk  deplored  and  pro-  politician,  has  accurately  marked  thefe  dif- 

phefied  the  mifchiefs  of  the  Arian  Herefy,  tinitions  (torn.  i.  p.  788),  which  allowed  him 

Athanaf.  torn.  ii.  p.  492.  498,  Λ.χ.  fome  fcope  for  excufe  and  delay. 

*5  Atfirft  Conftantine  threatened  in/jpeai- 

cll. 
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CHAP,    cii     ^vitf^  the  fchifmatic   followers    of  Meletius  'Λ     Athanafius  had 

XXI. 

*— V '    openly  difapproved  that   ignominious  peace,  and  the  emperor  was 

dlfpoied  to  believe,  that  he  had  abufed  his  ecclefiaftical  and  civil 
power,  to  perfecute  thofe  odious  fedlaries ;  that  he  had  facrilegiouily 
broken  a  chalice  in  one  of  their  churches  of  Marscotis ;  that  he  had 
whipped  or  imprifoned  fix  of  their  biihops ;  and  that  Arfenius,  a 
feventh  bifliop  of  the  fame  party,  had  been  murdered,  or  at  leaft 
mutilated,  by  the  cruel  hand  of  the  primate  ''.  Thefe  charges, 
which  affefted  his  honour  and  his  life,  were  referred  by  Conftantine 
to  his  brother  Dalmatius  the  Cenfor,  who  refided  at  Antioch ;  the 
fynods  of  Ca;farea  and  Tyre  were  fucceffively  convened  ;  and 
the  bifliops  of  the  Eail  were  inftruded  to  judge  the  caufe  of 
Athanafius,  before  they  proceeded  to  confecrate  the  new  church 
of  the  Refurredion  at  Jerufalem.  The  primate  might  be  con- 
fcious  of  his  innocence ;  but  he  was  fenfible,  that  the  fame  impla- 
cable fpirit  which  had  didated  the  accufation,  would  diredl  the  pro- 
ceeding, and  pronounce  the  fentence.  He  prudently  declined  the 
tribunal  of  his  enemies,  defpifed  the  fummons  of  the  fynod  of  Cic- 
farea ;  and,  after  a  long  and  artful  delay,  fubmitted  to  the  peremp- 
tory commands  of  the  emperor,  who  threatened  to  pvmifh  his  cri- 
m.inal  difobedience  if  he  refufed  to  appear  in  the  council  of  Tyre  '^ 

A.  D.  335.  Before  Athanafius,  at  the  head  of  fifty  Egyptian  prelates,  failed 
from  Alexandria,  he  had  wifely  fecured  the  alliance  of  the  Meletians  ; 

''^  The  Meletians  in  Egypt,   like  the  Do-  nafuis  himfelf,   fo  copious  on  the  fuhjefl  of 

natifts  in  Africa,  were  produced  by  an  epif-  Arfenius  and   the   clialice,   leaves  this  grave 

copal  quarrel  which  aroie  from  the  perfecu-  accnfation  without  a  reply, 
tion.     I  have  not  leifure  to  purfue   the  ob-         **    Athanaf.    torn.   i.    p.   788.      Socrates, 

fcure  controverfy,  which  feems  to  have  been  I•   i•   c.    28.     Sozomen,  1.   ii.   c.   25.     The 

mifreprefented  by  the  partiality  of  Athana-  emperor,    in    his     Epillle    of    Convocation 

fius,  and  the  ignorance  of  Epiphanius.     See  (Eufeb.    in   Vit.   Conftant.    1.    iv.    c.   42.), 

Molheim's  General  Hillory  of  the  Church,  feems    to   prejudge    fome   members    of  the 

vol.  i.  p.  201.  clergy,  and  it  was  more  than  probable  that 

^'  The  treatment  of  the  fix  bifliops  is  fpe-  the  fynod   would  apply  thofe  reproaches  to 

.cified  by  Sozomen  (1.  ii.  c.  25.) ;  but  Atha-  Athanafius. 

-and 
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and  Arfeiilus  himfelf,  his  imaginary  vidim,  and  his  fcoret  friend,    ^  ^^^^  ^• 

v/as  privately  concealed  in  his  train.     The  fynod  of  Tyre  was  con-    i — — ν ' 

duiled  by  Eufebins  of  Ciefarea,  with  more  pafTion,  and  Vs'ith  lefs  art, 
than  his  learning  and  experience  might  promife  ;  his  numerous  fac- 
tion repeated  the  names  of  homicide  and  tyrant ;  and  their  clamours 
were  encouraged  by  the  feeming  patience  of  Athanafius;  who  ex- 
pelled the  decifive  moment  to  produce  Arfenius  alive  and  unhurt 
in  the  midfi:  of  the  affembly.  The  nature  of  the  other  charges  did 
not  admit  of  fuch  clear  and  fatisfadtory  replies  ;  yet  the  archbilhop 
was  able  to  prove,  that,  in  the  village,  where  he  Λvas  accufed  of 
breaking  a  confecrated  chalice,  neither  church  nor  altar  nor  chalice 
could  really  exift.  The  Arians,  who  had  fecretly  determined  the  guilt 
and  condemnation  of  their  enemy,  attempted,  however,  to  difguife  their 
injuftice  by  the  imitation  of  judicial  forms:  the  fynod  appointed  an 
epifcopal  commiffion  of  fix  delegates  to  colle£l  evidence  on  the  fpot ;  and 
thismeafure,  which  was  vigoroufly  oppofed  by  the  Egyptian  biihops, 
opened  new  fcenes  of  violence  and  perjury"'.  After  the  return  of 
tlie  deputies  from  Alexandria,  the  majority  of  the  council  pronounced 
the  final  fentence  of  degradation  and  exile  againft  the  primate  of 
Egypt.  The  decree,  expreifed  in  the  fierceft  language  of  malice  and 
revenge,  was  communicated  to  the  emperor  and  the  catholic  church; 
and  the  bifhops  immediately  refumed  a  mild  and  devout  afpeft,  fuch 
as  became  their  holy  pilgrimage  to  the  Sepulchre  of  Chrift  '"^ 

But  the  injuftice  of  thefe  ecclefiaftical  judges  had  not  been  coun-   His  firil 
tenanced  by  the  fubmiiTion,  or  even  by  the  prefence,  of  Athanafius.   A.  D.  336. 
He  refolved  to  make  a  bold  and  dangerous  experiment,  whether  the 
throne  was  inaccceifible  to  the  voice  of  truth ;   and  before  the  final 

''  See,  in  particular,  the  fecond  Apology  confidence,  if  he  appeared  lefs  innocent,  and 

of  Athanafius   (torn.   i.  p.   763-808.),   and  his  enemies  lefs  abfurd. 
his  Epiftles  to  the  Monks  (p.  808-8' 60-         '^°    Eufebius   in   Vit.   Conilantin.    1.    iv. 

They  are  juftified  by  original  and  authentic  c.  41 — 47, 
documents  ;     but  they    would    infpire   more 

Vol.  II.  Ν  η  fentence 
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^  vv"^  ^'    fentence  could  be  pronounced  at  Tyre,  the  intrepid  primate  threw 

A.  Al> 

V— y '    himfelf  into  a  bark,  which  was  ready  to  hoift  fail  for  the  Imperial 

city.  The  requeft  of  a  formal  audience  might  have  been  oppofed 
or  eluded;  but  Athanafms  concealed  his  arrival;  watched  the  moment 
of  Conftantine's  return  from  an  adjacent  villa,  and  boldly  encountered 
his  angry  fovereign  as  he  pafled  on  horfeback  through  the  principal 
ftreet  of  Conftantinople.  So  ib-ange  an  apparition  excited  his  furprife 
and  indignation ;  and  the  guards  were  ordered  to  remove  tlie  importu- 
nate fuitor  ;  but  his  refentment  was  fubdued  by  involuntary  refpecSt ; 
and  the  haughty  fpirit  of  the  emperor  was  awed  by  the  courage  and 
eloquence  of  a  biihop,  who  implored  his  juftice  and  awakened  his 
confcience  '°".  Conftantine  liftened  to  the  complaints  of  Athanafms 
with  impartial  and  even  gracious  attention ;  the  members  of  the 
fynod  of  Tyre  were  fummoned  to  juilify  their  proceedings  ;  and  the 
arts  of  the  Eufebian  fadlion  would  have  been  confounded;  if  they 
had  not  aggravated  the  guilt  of  the  primate  by  the  dexterous  fuppo- 
fition  of  an  unpardonable  offence;  a  criminal  defign  to  intercept  and 
detain  the  corn-fleet  of  Alexandria,  which  fupplied  the  fubfiftence  cf 
the  new  capital  '°\  The  emperor  was  fatisfied  that  the  peace  of 
Egypt  would  be  fecured  by  the  abfence  of  a  popular  leader ;  but  he 
refufcd  to  fill  the  vacancy  of  the  archiepifcopal  throne  ;  and  the 
fentence,  which,  after  long  hefitation,  he  pronounced,  was  that  of  a 
jealous  oftracifm,  rather  than  of  an  ignominious  exile.  In  the 
remote   province   of  Gaul,  but   in   the  hofpitable  court  of  Treves, 

'°'  Ath.iiiaf.  torn.  i.  p.  804.  In  a  church  phuofopher,  enjoyed  his  friendfhip,  and  pro- 
dedicated  to  St.  Athanafms,  this  fituatiori'  voked  the  refentment  of  Ablavius,  his  Prre- 
would  afi'ord  a  better  Aibjcfl  for  a  pifture,  torian  prxfeft.  The  corn  fleet  was  detained 
than  moll  of  the  ftories  of  miracles  and  for  v.ant  of  a  fouth  wind  :  the  people  of  Con- 
tnartyrdoms.  flantinople  were   difcontented ;  and  Sopatcr 

'°^  Athanaf.  tom.  i.   p.  729.    Eunapius  has  was  beheaded  on  a  charge  that  he  had  bound 

related   (in   Vit.    Sophili.    p.    36,    37.    edit,  the  winds  by   the   power  of  magic.     Suidas 

Commclin)  a  ilrange  example  of  the  cruelty  adds,  that  Conftantine  wiflicd  to  prove,  by 

and  credulity  of  Conftantine  on  a  f  milar  oc-  this   execution,    that   he   had  abfolutely  re- 

cafion.      The    eloquent    Sopatcr,     a   Syriaa  ncunced  the  fiipcrllition  of  the  Gentiles. 

5  Athanafms 
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Athanafius  pafled  about  twenty-eight  months.     The  death  of  the    ^  ^J^  Ρ• 

XXI. 

emperor  changed  the  face  of  public  affairs;  and,  amidil  the  general    " ' 

...  nil•  ^""^  reilora- 

induJgence  of  a  young  reign,  the  pnmate  was  reltored  to  his  country   tion,  A,  D. 


338• 


by  an  honourable  edi£l  of  the  younger  Conftautine,  who  expreifed 
a  deep  fenfe  of  the  innocence  and  merit  of  his  venerable  gueft  '°\ 

The  death  of  that  prince  expofed  Athanafius  to  a  fecond  perfecu-  His  fecond 
tion ;  and  the  feeble  Conftantius,  the  fovereign  of  the  Eaft,  foon  ^^'j^'  '  ' 
became  the  fecret  accomplice  of  the  Eufebians.  Ninety  biihops  of 
that  fed  or  fadlion  affembled  at  Antioch,  under  the  fpecious  pretence 
of  dedicating  the  cathedral.  They  compofed  an  ambiguous  creed» 
which  is  faintly  tinged  with  the  colours  of  Semi-Arianifm,  and 
twenty-five  canons,  which  ftill  regulate  the  difcipline  of  the  ortho-» 
dox  Greeks  '°\  It  was  decided,  with  fome  appearance  of  equity, 
that  a  bifliop,  deprived  by  a  fynod,  ihould  not  refume  his  epifcopal 
funilions,  till  he  had  been  abfolved  by  the  judgment  of  an  equal 
fynod  ;  the  law  was  immediately  applied  to  the  cafe  of  Athanafius  ; 
the  council  of  Antioch  pronounced,  or  rather  confirmed,  his  degrada- 
tion: a  ftranger  named  Gregory,  was  feated  on  his  throne  ;  and  Phila- 
grius'°',  the  prxfea;  of  Egypt,  was  infli-udled  to  fuppoit  the  newprimate 
with  the  civil  and  military  powers  of  the  province.  OppreiTed  by  the 
confpiracy  of  the  Afiatic  prelates,  Athanafius  withdrew  from  Alex- 
andria, and  paifed  three  years  "^"  as  an  exile  and  a  fuppliant  on  the 

holy 

'°^     In    his     return    he    ΓΓΛν    Conftantius  and  refpeft.     He   reckons    ninety-feven  bi- 

twlce,    at    Viniiniacum   and   at  Cajfarea   in  ihops. 

Cappadocia.     (Athanaf.     torn.   i.    p.    676.)  '"^  This  magiftrate,   Co  odious  to  Athana- 

Tillemont  fuppofes   that  Conftantine  intro-  fius,  is  praifed  by  Gregory  Nazianzen,  torn. 

duced  him  to  the  meeting  of  the  three  royal  i.  Orat.  xxi.  p.  390,  391. 
brothers  in   Pannonia.      (Memoires   Ecclef.        Sa^pe  premente  Deo  fert  Deus  alter  opera. 

torn.  viii.  p.  69.)  For  the  credit  of  human  nature,  I  am  always 

'°*  See   Beveridge  Pandeft.    tom,    i.    p.  pleafed   to  difcover  fome  good  qualities  in 

429  — 452.,  and  torn.  ii.  Annotation,  p.  i8z.  thofe  men    whom   party   has  reprefented  as 

Tillemont  Mem.   Ecclef.   tom.  vi.  p.  310 —  tyrants  and  monfters. 

324.     St.  Hilary  of  Poitiers  has  mentioned         '"^    The  chronological    difficulties    which 

this  fynod  of  Antioch  with  too  much  favour  perplex  the  refidence  of  Athanafius  at  Roir^f, 

Ν  η  2  are 
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holy  threfliolcl  of  the  Vatican  '".  By  the  aiTiduous  ftudy  of  tile 
Lathi  hmguage,  he  foon  quaHlied  himfelf  to  negociate  with  the 
weilern  clergy;  his  decent  flattery  fwayed  and  directed  the  haughty 
Julius  :  the  Roman  Pontiff  Λvas  perfuaded  to  confider  his  appeal  as  the 
peculiar  intereft  of  the  Apoftolic  fee ;  and  his  innocence  was  unani- 
moully  declared  in  a  council  of  fifty  biihops  of  Italy.  At  the  end  of 
three  years,  the  primate  was  fummoned  to  the  court  of  Milan  by  the 
emperor  Conftans,  who,  iii  the  indulgence  of  unlawful  pleafures, 
flill  profeffcd  a  lively  regard  for  the  orthodox  faith.  The  caufe  of 
truth  and  juftice  was  promoted  by  the  influence  of  gold  '°',  and  the 
minifters  of  Conftans  advifed  their  fovereign  to  require  the  convoca- 
tion of  an  ecclefiaftical  afl"embly,  which  might  adt  as  the  reprefent- 
A.  D,  345.  atives  of  the  Catholic  church.  Ninety-four  bifhops  of  the  Weft, 
feventy-fix  biihops  of  the  Eaft,  encountered  each  other  at  Sardica, 
on  the  verge  of  the  two  empires,  but  in  the  dominions  of  the  pro- 
te£lor  of  Athanafius.  Their  debates  foon  degenerated  into  hoftile 
altercations;  the  Afiatics,  apprehenfive  for  their  perfonal  fafety, 
retired  to  Philippopolis  in  Thrace  ;  and  the  rival  fynods  reciprocally- 
hurled  their  fpiritual  thunders  againft  their  enemies,  whom  they 
pioufly  condemned  as  the  enemies  of  the  true  God.     Their  decrees 

are  ilrciiuouily  agitated  by  Valefius  (Obfer-  piebat  Romam  confugifle,  majeftatemque 
vat.  ad  Calceni,  torn.  ii.  Hift.  Ecclef.  1.  i.  pontificis  comiter  coluiile,  eoque  pa£lo  ορ- 
ό. 1  — 5•)  and  Tillemor.t  (Mem.  Ecclef.  preffis  per  pontificem  et  epifcopos  Latinos 
torn.  viii.  p.  674,  Sec).  I  have  followed  pr.-evaluiiie,  atque  orthodoxiam  in  conciliis 
the  fimple  hypothefis  of  Valefius,  who  allows  ftabilivifli?.  Earn  ob  caufam  Athanafius,  non 
only  one  journey,  after  the  intru  ion  of  Gre-  fine  comitatu,  Roma.ii  petiit,  plurefque  annos 
gory.  ibi  ha;fit. 

■°'  I  cannot  forbear  trnnfcribing   a  judi-  "^"  Philoftorgius,    1.    iii.    c.    12.      If  any 

cious  obfervation  of  Wetilein   (Prolcgomen.  corruption  was  ufed   to  promote  the  interell 

N.  T.  p.  19.):   Si    tamen  Hi.loriam  Eccle-  of  religion,  an  advocate  of  Athanafius  might 

fiafticam  velimus  confulere,  patebit  jam  inde  juftify  or  e.xcufe   this  queftionable  conduft, 

a  feculo  quarto,  cum,  ortis  controverfiis,  ec-  by   the   example   of  Cato  and  Sidney;  the 

clefias  Grxcife  doftores  in  duas  partes  fcinde-  former  of  whom  is  /aiJ  to  have  given,  and 

rentur,  ingenio,  eloquentiS,  numcro,  tantum  the   latter   to  have  received,   a  bribe,  in  the 

non  requales,  earn  partem  quie  vincere  cu-  caufe  of  liberty. 

2  were- 
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were  publiilied  and  ratified  in  their  refpe£live  provinces ;  and  Atha-     CHAP, 

nafius,  who  in  the  Weft  was  revered  as  a  faint,  was  expofed  as  a    ' ' 

criminal  to  the  abhorrence  of  the  Eaft  "^'.  The  council  of  Sardica 
reveals  the  firft  fymptoms  of  difcord  and  fchifm  between  the  Greek 
and  Latin  churches,  which  were  feparated  by  the  accidental  difference 
of  faith,  and  the  permanent  diftindlion  of  language. 

During  his  fecond  exile  in  the  Weft,  Athanafius  was  frequently  ^p^  re.lora- 
admitted  to  the  Imperial  prefence;  at  Capua,  Lodi,  Milan,  Verona,  34.9.' 
Padua,  Aquileia,  and  Treves.  The  bifliop  of  the  diocefe  ufually 
aififted  at  thefe  interviews  ;  the  mafter  of  the  offices  ftood  before  the 
veil  or  curtain  of  the  faci-ed  apartment ;  and  the  uniform  moderation 
of  the  primate  might  be  attefted  by  thefe  refpedtable  witnefles,  to 
whofe  evidence  he  folemnly  appeals  "°.  Prudence  would  undoubt- 
edly faggeft  the  mild  and  refpeiitful  tone  that  became  a  fubjed  and  a 
biihop.  In  thefe  familiar  conferences  with  the  fovereign  of  the 
Weft,  Athanafius  might  lament  the  error  of  Conftantius  ;  but  he 
boldly  arraigned  the  guilt  of  his  eunuchs  and  his  Arian  prelates  •. 
deplored  the  diftrefs  and  danger  of  the  Catholic  church ;  and  excited 
Conftans  to  emulate  the  zeal  and  glory  of  his  father.  The  emperor 
declared  his  refolution  of  employing  the  troops  and  treafures  of 
Europe  in  the  orthodox  caufe  ;  and  fignified,  by  a  concife  and  per- 
emptory epiftle  to  his  brother  Conftantius,  that  unlefs  he  confented 
to  the  immediate  reftoration  of  Athanafius,  he  himfelf,  v^'ith  a  fleet 
and  army,  ΛνοηΜ  feat  the  archbifliop  on  the  throne  of  Alexandria  '". 

But 

"^'  The  Canon,  which  allows  appeals  to  tives  againft  Conftantius  (fee  the  Epiftle  to 

the  Roman  pontiifs,    has   almoft  railed   the  the    Monks\     at    the    fame    time    that    he 

council  of  Snrdica  to  the  dignity  of  a  general  aiTured  him  of  his  profound  refoeft,  we  might 

council;  and  its    afts   have  been  ignorant!/  diftruft    the   profelTions    of    the    archbiihop. 

or  artfully  confounded  with  thofe  of  the  Ni-  Tom.  i.  p.  677. 

cene   (yned.     See  Tillemont,   torn.   viii.    p.  "'  Notwithftanding  the  difcreet  filence  of  ^ 

689,  and  Geddes's  Trads,  vol.  ii.  p.  419 —  Athanafius,    and    the  msnifeft  forgery  of  a 

460•  letter   inferted    by   Socrates,    thefe  menaces 

"°  As  Athanafius  difperfed  fecret  invec-  ve  proved  by  the  linqueftionable  evidence-of - 

Lucifer- 
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C  Η  A  P.    But  this  religious  war,  fo  horrible  to  nature,  was  prevented  by  the 

« ^ '   .timely  compliance   of  Conftantius ;    and    the   emperor  of  the  Eaft 

condefcended  to  folicit  a  reconciliation  with  a  fubje61:  whom  he  had 
injured.  Athanafius  waited  with  decent  pride,  till  he  had  received  three 
fucceffive  epiftles  full  of  the  ftrongeft  aiTurances  of  the  protection,  the 
favour,  and  the  efteem  of  his  fovereign;  who  invited  him  to  refume 
his  epifcopal  feat,  and  who  added  the  humiliating  precaution  of 
engaging  his  principal  minifters  to  atteft  the  fincerity  of  his  inten- 
tions. They  were  manifefted  in  a  ftill  more  public  manner,  by  the 
ftridl  orders  which  Avere  difpatched  into  Egypt  to  recall  the  adherents 
of  Athanafius,  to  reftore  their  privileges,  to  proclaim  their  inno- 
cence, and  to  eraze  from  the  public  regifters  the  illegal  proceedings 
which  had  been  obtained  during  the  prevalence  of  the  Eufebian 
fadion.  After  every  fatisfaClion  and  fecurity  had  been  given,  which 
juftice  or  even  delicacy  could  require,  the  primate  proceeded,  by  flow 
journeys,  through  the  provinces  of  Thrace,  Afia,  and  Syria  ;  and 
his  progrefs  was  marked  by  the  abjcd  homage  of  the  Oriental 
billiops,  who  excited  his  contempt  without  deceiving  his  penetra- 
tion "^  At  Antioch  he  faw  the  emperor  Conftantius;  fuftained, 
with  modeft  firmnefs,  the  embraces  and  proteftations  of  his  mafter, 
and  eluded  the  propofal  of  allowing  the  Arians  a  fingle  church  at 
Alexandria,  by  claiming,  in  the  other  cities  of  the  empire,  a  fimilar 
toleration  for  his  ΟΛνη  party  3  a  reply  which  might  have  appeared 
juft  and  moderate  in  the  mouth  of  an  independent  prince.  The 
entrance  of  the  archbifhop  into  his  capital  was  a  triumphal  procef- 
fion;  abfcnce  and  perfecution  had  endeared  him  to  the  Alexandrians; 

Lucifer  of  Cagliari,  and  even  of  Conftantius  Athanafius  himfelf,  are  of  fo  different  a  caft 

himfelf.     See  Tillemont,  torn.  viii.  p.  693.  from  each  other,  that  they  cannot  both  be 

"^  I  have  always  entertained  fome  doubts  genuine.     The  one  fpeaks  the  language  of 

concerning  the   retraftation  ofUrfacius  and  criminals  who  confefs  their  guilt  and  infamy  ; 

Valens   (Athanaf.  torn.  i.  p.  776.).     Their  the  other  of  enemies,  who  folicit  on  equal 

-epiftles  to  Julius   biihop  of  Rome,  and  to  terms  an  honourable  reconciliation. 

Jhis 
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his   authority,   which   he   exercifed   with  rigour,    was  more  firmly    C  H^A  P. 

eftabHilied  ;  and  his  fame  was  difiufed  from  /Ethiopia  to  Britain,  over    ν , — -* 

the  whole  extent  of  the  Chriftian  world  "\ 

But  the  fubjed:  who  has  reduced   his   prince  to  the  neceffity  of  -Refentment 

^  .        .  -  ,    ofConllan- 

diifembling,  can  never  expefl:  a  Imcere  and  laiting  forgivenefs ;  and   dus,  A.  D. 
the  tragic  fate  of  Conftans  fcon  deprived  Athanafms  of  a  powerful   ^^'' 
and  generous  protestor.     The  civil  war  between  the  aifaffin  and  the 
only  furviving  brother  of  Conftans,  which  afflidled  the  empire  above 
three  years,  fecured  an  interval  of  repofe  to  the  Catholic  church  ; 
and    the  two    contending  parties    were    defirous    to    conciliate  the 
friendihip  of  a  bifliop,  who,  by  the  weight  of  his   perfonal  autho- 
rity, might   determine  the  fluctuating  refolutions   of  an    important 
province.     He  gave  audience  to  the  ambaifadors  of  the  tyrant,  with 
whom   he  was  afterwards  accufed   of  holding  a  fecret  correfpond- 
ence"*;  and  the  emperor  Conftantius  repeatedly  aifured  his  deareft- 
father,  the  moft  reverend  Athanafius,  that,  notwithftanding  the  ma- 
licious rumours  which  were  circulated  by  their  common  enemies,  he 
had  inherited  the  fentiments,  as  well  as  the  throne,  of  his  deceafed 
brother  "^     Gratitude  and  humanity  would  have  difpofed  the  pri- 
mate of  Egypt   to   deplore   the  untimely  fate  of  Conftans ;   and  to 
abhor  the  guilt  of  Magnentius  ;  but  as  he  clearly  underftood  that  the 
apprehenfions  of  Conftantius  were  his   only  fafeguard,  the  fervour 
of  his  prayers  for  the  fuccefs  of  the  righteous  caufe  might  pei'haps  be 
fomewhat  abated.     The  ruin  of  Athanafius  was  no  longer  contrived 
by  the  obfcure   malice   of  a   few   bigotted   or  angry  bifliops,  who 

'"  The  circumilances  of  his  fecond  return  folemn  aflertions,    and  fpecious  arguments, 

may  be  colleilsd  from   Athanafius   himfelf,  He  admits  that  letters  had  been  forged  in 

torn.   i.  p.  769  and  822.   843.     Socrates,  1.  his  name,   but  he  requefts  that  his  own  fecre- 

ii.  c.    18.     Sozomen,    1.  iii.  c.   19.     Theo-  taries,  and  thofe  of  the  tyrant,  may  be  ex- 

doret,  1.  ii.  c.  n,  iz.     Philollorgius,  1.  iii.  amincd,    whether    thofe    letters    had    been 

c.  12.  written    by  the  former  or  received   by    the 

"*  Athanafius   (torn.  i.  p.  677,  678.)  de-  latter, 
fends  his  Innocence  by  pathetic  ccmplaiiitf,         "^  Athanaf.  torn.  i.  p.  825  —  844. 

abufed 
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CHAP,    abufcd  the  authority  of  a  credulous  monarch.     The  monarch  himfelf 

' u '    avowed  the  refohition,  which  he  had  fo  long  fupprefled,  of  avenging 

his  private  injuries  "%   and  the  firft  winter  after  his  A'idory,  which 
he  pafled  at  Aries,  was  employed  againfl  an  enemy  more  odious  to 
him  than  the  vanqulflied  tyrant  of  GauL 
•^Councils  of         If  the  emperor  had  capricioufly  decreed  the  death  of  the  moil  emi- 

Ailes  and  ^  ^  -^  ^ 

Milan,  A.  D.   nent  and  virtuous  citizen  of  the  republic,  the  cruel  order  would  have 
^  '  been  executed  without  hefitation,  by  the  minifters  of  open  violence  or 

of  fpecious  injuftice.  The  caution,  the  delay,  the  diiFiculty  with  which 
he  proceeded  in  the  condemnation  and  puniihment  of  a  popular  bifhop, 
difcovered  to  the  world  that  the  privileges  of  the  church  had  already 
revived  a  fenfe  of  order  and  freedom  in  the  Roman  gOΛ^ernment.  The 
fentence  which  was  pronounced  in  the  fynod  of  Tyre,  and  fubfcribed 
by  a  large  majority  of  the  eaftcrn  bilhops,  had  never  been  exprefsly 
repealed ;  and  as  Athanafuis  had  been  once  degraded  from  his  epif- 
copal  dignity  by  the  judgment  of  his  brethren,  every  fubfequent  adl 
might  be  confidered  as  irregular,  and  even  criminal.  But  tlie  me- 
mory of  the  firm  and  eifedlual  fupport  which  the  primate  of  Egypt 
had  derived  from  the  attachment  of  the  weftern  church,  engaged 
Couftantius  to  fufpend  the  execution  of  the  fentence,  till  he  had  ob- 
tained the  concurrence  of  the  Latin  biihops.  Two  years  were  con- 
fumed  in  ecclefiaftical  negoeiations;  and  the  important  caufe  between 
the  emperor  and  one  of  his  fubjeils  v/as  folemnly  debated,  firft  in  the 
fynod  of  Aries,  and  afterwards  in  the  great  council  of  Milan  '",  which 
confifted  of  above  three  hundred  biihops.  Their  integrity  was  gra- 
dually undermined  by  the  arguments  of  the  Arians,  the  dexterity  ci 

'"■  Athanaf.  tom.i.  p.  80!.  Theodoret,  1.  ii.  Greek  writers,  that  we   mud  rejoice  in   the 

c.  i6.     The  emperor  declared,    that  he  was  /upply  of  fome  letters  of  Eufebius,  extrafted 

more  defirous  to  fubdue  Athar.afius,  than  he  by  Baronius,   from  the  archives  of  the  church 

had   been    to  vanquiih   Magnentiiis  or   Syl-  of  Vercella;,  and  ofan  old  life  ofDionyfius 

vanus.  of  Milan,  publifhed  by  BoUandus.     See  Ba- 

'"  The  affairs  of  the  council  of  Milan  are  ronius,  A.  D.  355.  andTillemont,  torn.  vii. 

fo  jmperfeftly  and  erroneoufly  related  by  the  p.  1415. 

the 
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the  eunuchs,  and  the  prelTing  folicitations  of  a  prince,  who  gratiiled    ^  ^^  J^  P• 

his  revenge   at  the  expence  of  his  dignity;  and  expofed   his   own    ^ ^ — -> 

paflions,  whilR  he  Influenced  thofe  of  the  clergy.  Corruption,  the 
moil  infallible  fymptom  of  conftitutional  liberty,  was  fuccefsfully 
pradtifed:  honours,  gifts,  and  immunities  \vere  offered  and  accepted 
as  the  price  of  an  epifcopal  vote  "° ;  and  the  condemnation  of  the 
Alexandrian  primate  was  artfully  reprefented,  as  the  only  meafure 
which  could  reilore  the  peace  and  union  of  the  Catholic  church. 
The  friends  of  Athanafius  were  not,  however,  wanting  to  their 
leader,  or  to  their  caufe.  With  a  manly  fpirit,  which  the  fandlity  of 
their  charadler  rendered  lefs  dangerous,  they  maintained,  in  public 
debate,  and  in  private  conference  with  the  emperor,  the  eternal  ob- 
ligation of  religion  andjuftice.  They  declared,  that  neither  the  hope 
of  his  favour,  nor  the  fear  of  his  difpleafure,  iliould  prevail  on  them 
to  join  in  the  condemnation  of  an  abfent,  an  innocent,  a  refpedlable 
brother "',  They  affirmed,  with  apparent  reafon,  that  the  illegal 
and  obiblete  decrees  of  the  council  of  Tyre  had  long  fince  been  ta- 
citly abolifhed  by  the  Imperial  edidts,  the  honourable  re-eftabliili- 
ment  of  the  archbifliop  of  Alexandria,  and  the  filence  or  recantation 
of  his  moil  clamorous  adverfaries.  They  alleged,  that  his  innocence 
had  been  attefted  by  the  unanimous  billiops  of  Egypt,  and  had  been 
acknowledged  in  the  councils  of  Rome  and  Sardica  "°,  by  the  im- 

"'  The  honours,    prefents,   feafts,  which  turn  damnare  nefas  ultimum  faspe  exclamans; 

feduced  fo  many  billiops,  are  mentioned  with  aperte  fcilicc:  rccalcitrans  Imperatoris  arbi- 

indignation  by  thofe  who  were  too    pure  or  trio,     id  enim  ille  Athanafio  Temper  infef- 

too  proud  to  accept  them.     "    We    combat  tus,   &c. 

"   (fays  Hilary  of  Poitiers)  againft  Conftan-  '"     More  properly  by  the  orthodox  part 

"  tius   the  antichrill ;  who  ftrokes  the  belly  of  the  council  of  Sardica.     If  the  bifhops  of 

"  inftead  of  fcourging  the   back  ;"  qui  non  both  parties    had  fairly  voted,   the    divifioii 

dorfa  ccedit,  fed   ventrem   palpat,     Hilarius  would   have   been  94  to  76.     M.  de  Tillc- 

contra  Conftant.  c.  5.  p.  124.0.  mont    (fee    torn.    viii.    p.    1147 — ii;8.)    is 

"'  Something  of  this  oppofition  is  men-  juftly   furprifed    that     fo    fraall    a    majority 

tioned   by  Ammianus   (xv.  7.),  who  had  a  fhould  have  proceeded   fo  vigorouTiy  ag.ainrt 

very  dark  and  fuperficial  knowledge  of  eccle-  their  adverfaries,  the  principal  of  whom  they 

fialHcal  hiftory.     Liberlus  .  .  .  perfeveranter  immediately  depofed. 
lenitebatur,  nee  vifum  homincm,   nee  audi- 

VoL.  11.  ο  ο  partial 
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CHAP,    partial  judgment   of  the  Latin  church.      They  deplored  the  hard 

« ^— ^    condition  of  Athanafius,  who,  after  enjoying  fo  many  years  his  feat, 

his  reputation,   and  the  feeming  confidence  of  his  fovereign,  was• 
again  called  upon  to  confute  the  moil;  groundlefs  and  extravagant 
accufatlons.     Their  language  was  fpecious;  their  conduit  was  ho- 
nourable; but  in  this  long  and  obftinate  conteft,  Avhich  fixed  the  eyes- 
of  the  whole  empire  on  a  fingle  biflaop,  the  ecclefiaftical  fadlions 
were  prepared  to  facrificc  truth  and  juRice,  to  the  more  interefting 
objeit  :0f  defending,   or  rcmoA'ing,   the  intrepid   champion   of  the 
Nicene   faith.     The   Arians   ftill  thought  it  prudent  to   difgulfe  in 
ambiguous  language,    their  real   fentiments   and    defigns :    but   the 
orthodox  bifliops,  armed  with   the  favour  of  the  people,  and  the 
decrees  of  a  general  council,  infifted  on  every  occafion,  and  particu- 
larly at  Milan,  that  their  adverfaries  iliould  purge  themfelves  from 
the  fufpicion  of  herefy,  before  they  prefumed  to  arraign  the  conduit 
of  the  great  Athanafius  '". 
Condemna-         But  the  voice  of  reafon  (if  reafon  was  indeed  on  the  fide  of  Atha- 
nafius, A.D.   nafius)  was  filenced  by  the  clamours  of  a  fadious  or  A^enal  majority;• 
^^^*  and  the  councils  of  Aries  and  Milan  were  not  diffolved  till  the  arch- 

billiop  of  Alexandria  had  been  folemnly  condemned  and  depofed  by 
the  judgment  of  the  Wellern,  as  well  as  of  the  Eaftern,  church.  The 
bilhops  who  had  oppoied,  were  required  to  fubfcribe,  the  fentence ; 
and  to  unite  m  religious  communion  with  the  fufpe£ted  leaders  of 
'the  adverfe  party.  A  formulary  of  confent  was  tranfmitted  by  the 
meifengers  of  ftate  to  the  abfcnt  bilhops:  and  all  thofe  who  refufed 
to  fubmit  their  private  opinion  to  the  public  and  infpired  wifdom 
of  the  councils  of  Aries  and  Milan,  were  immediately  baniihed  by 
the  emperor,  who  affedled  to  execute  the  decrees  of  the  Catholic 
church.     Among  thofe  prelates  who  led  the  honourable  band  of 

'"  Sulp.  Severus   in   Hift.    Sacra,    1.  ii.  p.  4.12. 

T,  confeffors 
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confefiors  and  exiles,  Libcrlus  of  Rome,  Ofms  of  Cordova,  Pauli-    ^  J^  ^  ^• 

nus  of  Treves,  Dionyfius  of  Milan,  Eufebius  of  Vercella',  Lucifer  of    ' . — -» 

Cagliari,  and  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  may  deferve  t&  be  particularly  dif- 
tinguiihed.  The  eminent  ftation  of  Liberiusy  who  governed  the 
capital  of  the  empire ;  the  perfonal  merit  and  long  experience  of  the 
venerable  Ofius,  who  was  revered  as  the  favourite  of  the  great  Coht- 
ftantine,  and  the  father  of  the  Nicene  faith ;  placed  thofe  prelates  at 
the  head  of  the  Latin  church  :  and  their  example,  either  of  fubmif- 
fion  or  refiftance,  would  probably  be  imitated  by  the  epifcopal  crowd. 
But  the  repeated  attempts  of  the  emperor  to  feduce  or  to  intimidate  the 
biihops  of  Rome  and  Cordova,  were  for  fome  time  ineffedlual.  The 
Spaniard  declared  himfelf  ready  to  fuifer  under  Conftantius,  as  he 
had  fuffered  threefcore  years  before  under  his  grandfather  Maximian. 
The  Roman,  in  the  prefence  of  his  fovereign,  aflerted  the  innocence 
of  Athanafius,  and  his  own  freedom.  When  he  was  baniihed  to  Be- 
raea  in  Thrace,  he  fent  back  a  large  fum  which  had  been  offered  for 
the  accommodation  of  his  journey  ;  and  infulted  the  court  of  Milan 
by  the  haughty  remark,  that  the  emperor  and  his  eunuchs  might 
want  that  gold  to  pay  their  foldiers  and  their  biihops  '".  The  refolu- 
tion  of  Liberius  and  Ofius  was  at  length  fubdued  by  the  hardlliips  of 
cxiie  and  confinement.  The  Roman  pontiff  purchaled  his  return 
by  fome  criminal  compliances ;  and  afterwards  expiated  his  guilt  by 
a  feafonable  repentance.  Perfuafion  and  violence  were  employed  to 
extort  the  reludant  fignature  ofthe-decrepid  biiliop  ofCordova,  whofe 
ftrength  was  broken,  and  whofe  faculties  were  perhaps  impaired,  by 
the  weight  of  an  hundred  years ;  and  the  infolent  triumph  of  the 
Arians  provoked  fome  of  the  orthodox  party  to  treat  with  inhuman 
feverity  the  character,  or  rather  the  memory,  of  an  unfortunate  old 

"*  The  exile  of  Liberius  is  mentioned  b)•     c.  16.     Athanaf.  torn.  i.  p.  834— 837.     Hi- 
Ammianus,   xv.   7.     Sec  Theodoret,    I.  ii.     lar.  Fragment,  i. 

Ο  Ο  2  man, 
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^  xxf  ^     nian,  to  whofe  former  fervices  Chriilianity  itfelf  was  fo  deeply  in- 

v— V — ^    debtee!  '". 

Exiles.  The    fall   of  Liberliis   and   Ofius   refledted    a    brighter   luftre  on 

the  firmnefs  of  thofe  biihops  who  ftill  adhered,  with  unfliaken  fide- 
lity, to  the  caufe  of  Athanafius  and  religious  truth.  The  ingenious 
malice  of  their  enemies  had  deprived  them  of  the  benefit  of  mutual 
comfort  and  advice,  feparaled  thofe  illuftrious  exiles  into  diftant 
provinces,  and  carefully  felefted  the  moft  inhofpitable  fpots  of  a  great 
empire  "^  Yet  they  foon  experienced  that  the  deferts  of  Libya,  and 
the  moft  barbarous  tradls  of  Cappadocia,  were  lefs  inhofpitable  than 
the  refidencc  of  thofe  cities  in  wliich  an  Arian  bilhop  could  fatiate, 
without  reftraint,  the  exquifite  rancour  of  theological  hatred  '^'. 
Their  confolation  was  derived  from  the  confcioufnefs  of  rectitude 
and  independence,  from  the  applaufe,  the  vifits,  the  letters,  and 
the  liberal  alms  of  their  adherents  '" ;  and  from  the  fatisfa(£lion 
which  they  foon  enjoyed  of  obferving  the  inteftine  divifions  of 
the  adverfaries  of  the  Nicene  faith.  Such  was  the  nice  and  capri- 
cious tafte  of  the  emperor  Conftantius,  and  fo  eafily  was  he  offended 
by  the  ilighteft  deviation  from  his  imaginary  ftandard  of  Chriftian 
truth ;  that  he  perfecuted,  with  equal  zeal,  thofe  Λvho  defended  the 
η?ιβώβαηΰαΙΊ(^^  thofe  who  aiferted  the  fim'ilar  βώβαηοε^  and  thofe 
who  denied  the  Ukenefi,  of  the  Son  of  God.     Three  biihops  degrad- 

'^^  The  life  of  Ofius  is  collefted  by  Til-  place  of  his  exile  was  changed,  by  the  advice 

Icmont  (torn.  vii.  p.  534  — 561•.).  who  in  the  of  Acacius,  to  Amblada,  a  dillrift  inhabited 

inert  extravagant  terms  firil  admires,  and  then  by  favages,  and  infefted   by  war  and  pelli- 

reprobates,   the   biiliop  of  Cordova.     In  the  lence.     Philoilorg.  1.  v.  c.  2. 
inidll  of  their  lamentations  on  his  fall,   the         '^'  See   the    cruel    treatment  and   ilrange 

prLidence  of  Athanafius  may  be  diftinguiflied  obftinacy  of  Eufebius,    in  his   own   letters,, 

from   the  blind  and  intemperate  zeal  of  Hi-  publifiied    by    Baronius,    A.    D.    356.    N° 

lary.  gz — 102.. 

'^*  The  confefibrs  of  the  Weft  were  fuc-  '^^  C.eterum  exuJes  fatis  conftat,  totius 
ceflively  baniflicd  to  the' deferts  of  Arabia  or  orbis  ftudiis  celebrates  pecuniafque  eis  in 
Thebats,  the  lonely  places  of  Mount  Taurus,  fumptum  affatim  congeflas  legationibus  quo- 
th» vvildeil  parts  of  Phrygia,  which  were  in  que  eos  plebis  Catholica;  ex  omnibus  fere 
the  poflcfiion  of  the  impious  Montanills,  Λτο.  provinciis  frequentatos.  Sulp.  Sever.  Hift.. 
When  the  Heretic yEtius  was  too  favourably  Sacra,  p.  414.  Achajiaf.  torn.  i.  p.  836.. 
entertained   :it    MoDfueflia   in    Cilicia,    the  SdO. 

Cd 
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cd  and  baniflied  for  thofe  adverfe  opinions,  might  poiTibly  meet  in    ^  ^  ^  P. 

the   fame  place  of  exile ;  and,  according  to  the  difference  of  their    ν y » 

temper,  might  either  pity  or  infult  the  blind  enthufiafm  of  their 
antagonifts,  whofe  prefent  fufferings  would  never  be  compenfated  by 
future  happinefs. 

The  difgrace  and  exile  of  the  orthodox  billiops  of  the  Weft  were  Third  ex- 
defigned  as  fo  many  preparatory  fteps  to  the  ruin  of  Athanafius  him-  AthlTafius 
felf".  Six  and  twenty  months  had  elapfed,  during  which  the  Im-  |^^o™.  ^'^x- 
perial  court  fecretly  laboured,  by  the  moft  infidious  arts,  to  remove  ■^•^•  35^• 
him  from  Alexandria,  and  to  withdraw  the  allowance  which  fup- 
plied  his  popular  liberality.  But  when  the  primate  of  Eg}^t,  de- 
ferted  and  profcribed  by  the  Latin  church,  was  left  deftitute  of  any 
foreign  fupport,  Conftantius  difpatched  two  of  his  fecretaries  with  a 
verbal  commiiTion  to  announce  and  execute  the  order  of  his  baniili- 
ment.  As  the  juftice  of  the  fentence  was  publicly  avowed  by  the 
whole  party,  the  only  motive  which  could  reftrain  Conftantius  from 
giving  his  meffengers  the  fanition  of  a  written  mandate,  muft  be 
imputed  to  his  doubt  of  the  event;  and  to  a  fenfe  of  the  danger  to 
which  he  might  expofe  the  fecond  city,  and  the  moft  fertile  province 
of  the  empire,  if  the  people  ihould  perfift  in  the  refolution  of  de- 
fending, by  force  of  arms,  the  innocence  of  their  fpiritual  father. 
Such  extreme  caution  afforded  Athanafius  a  ipecious  pretence  re- 
fpedfuUy  to  difpute  the  truth  of  an  order,  Λνΐιΐΰΐι  he  could  not 
reconcile,  either  with  the  equity,  or  with  the  former  declarations,  of 
his  gracious  mafter.  The  civil  powers  of  Egypt  found  themfelves 
inadequate  to  the  taik  of  perfuading  or  compellmg  the  primate  to 
abdicate  his  epifcopal  throne ;  and  they  were  obliged  to  conclude 
a  treaty  with  the  popular  leaders  of  Alexandiia,  by  which  it  was 

'-^  Ample  materials  for  the  hiftory  of  this  (p.  80S.),  and  the  original  Proteft  of  the 

third  pcifecution  of  Athanafius  maybe  found  People  of  Alexandria  againft  the  violences 

in  his  own  wcrks.     See  particularly  his  very  committed  by  Syrianus  (p.  866.).     Sozomen 

able   Apology    to   Conftantius     (torn.    i.    p.  (1.  iv.   c.  9.)  has  thrown  into  the  narrative 

673.),    his  iiift  Apology  for  his   flight   (p.  two  or  three  luminous  and  important  circum- 

701.),   his  proli.x  Epiltle    to   the  Solitaries  ftances, 

ftipulatedj. 
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^  xx1  ^"    ^H^"i''it'^f^j  ^li^•^  '1^'  proceedings  and  all  hoftilities  iliould  be  fufpendcd 

k^ , '    till  the  emperor's  pleaiure  had  been  more  diftindly  afcertained.     By 

this  feeming  moderation,  the  Catholics  were  deceived  into  a  falle  and 
fatal  lecurity ;  while  the  legions  of  the  Upper  Egypt,  and  of  Libya, 
advanced,  by  fecret  orders  and  hafty  marches,  to  befiege,  or  rather 
to  furprife,  a  capital,  habituated  to  feditioix,  and  inflamed  by  religious 
zeal  "'.  The  pofition  of  Alexandria,  between  the  lea  and  the  lake 
Mareotis,  facilitated  the  approach  and  landing  of  the  troops;  who 
were  introduced  into  the  heart  of  the  city,  before  any  efleilual  mea- 
fures  ciould  be  taken,  either  to  fluit  the  gates,  or  to  occupy  the  im- 
portant ports  of  defence.  At  the  hour  of  midnight,  twenty-three 
days  after  the  fignature  of  the  treaty,  Syrianus  duke  of  Egypt,  at 
the  head  of  five  thoufand  foldiers,  armed  and  prepared  for  an  affauli, 
unexpe£ledly  invefted  the  church  of  St.  Theonas,  where  the  arch- 
bifhop,  with  a  part  of  his  clergy  and  people,  performed  their  noc- 
turnal devotions.  The  doors  of  the  facred  edifice  yielded  to  the 
impetuofity  of  the  attack,  which  was  accompanied  with  eveiy  horrid 
circumftance  of  tumult  and  bloodfhed  ;  but,  as  the  bodies  of  the  flain, 
and  the  fragments  of  military  weapons,  remained  the  next  day  an 
unexceptionable  evidence  in  the  poiTeffion  of  the  Catholics,  the  en- 
terprife  of  Syrianus  may  be  confidered  as  a  fuccefsful  irruption, 
rather  than  as  an  abfolute  conqueft.  The  other  churches  of  the  city 
were  profaned  by  fimilar  outrages  ;  and,  during  at  leaft  four  months, 
Alexandria  was  expofed  to  the  infults  of  a  licentious  army,  ftimu- 
lated  by  the  ecciefiaftics  of  an  hoftile  flidion.  Many  of  the  faithful 
were  killed ;  who  inay  deferve  the  name  of  martyrs,  if  their  deaths 
were  neither  provoked  nor  revenged ;  biihops  and  prefbytcrs  were 
treated  with  cruel  ignominy ;  confecrated  virgins  were  llripped  naked, 

•*'  Athanafius  had  lately  fent  for  Antony,  and  were  honourably  condufled  by  tlie  arcli- 

and  fome  of  his  chofen  Monks.     They  dc-  bilhop  as  far  as  the  gates  of  the  citv.     Atha- 

icended  from  their   mountain,  announced  to  naf.     torn.  ii.     p.   491,    493.      See    likewifc 

il?e  Alexandrians  the  fanility  of  Athanafius,  Ruiinus,  iii.  164.  in  Vit,  Patr.  p.  524. 

fcourged, 
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fcourged,  and  violated  ;  the  houfes  of  wealthy  citizens  were  plun-     ^  ^^^  P, 

dered ;    and,    under  the  mafk   of  religious   zeal,   luft,  avarice,  and    ' , ' 

private  refentment,    were  gratified  with  impunity,    and  even  with 
applaufe.     The  Pagans  of  Alexandria,  \vho  ftill  formed  a  numerous 
and  difconteated  party,    were  eafily  perfuaded  to   defert   a   biiliop 
whom  they  feared  and  efteemed.     The  hopes  of  fome  peculiar  fa- 
vours, and  the  apprehenfion  of  being  involved  in  the  general  penal- 
ties  of  rebellion,    engaged   them   to   promife   their  fupport  to   the 
deftined  fuccefibr  of  Athanafius,  the  famous  George  of  Cappadocia, 
The   ufurper,   after  receiving   the   confecration   of  an  Arian  fynod, 
was  placed  on  the  epifcopal  throne  by  the  arms  of  Sebaftian,  who 
had  been  appointed  Count  of  Egypt  for  the  execution  of  that  im- 
portant defign.      In  the  ufe,  as  well  as  in  the  acquifition,  of  power, 
the  tyrant  George  difregarded  the  laws  of  religion,  of  juilice,  and. 
of  humanity ;    and  the  fame  fcenes  of  violence  and  fcandal  which 
had  been  exhibited  in  the  capital,  were  repeated  in  more  than  ninety 
epifcopal  cities  of  Egypt.     Encouraged  by  fuccefs,  Conftantius  ven- 
tured to  approve  the  conduit  of  his  minifters.     By  a  public  and  paf- 
fionate  epiftle,  the  emperor  congratulates  the  deliverance  of  Alex- 
andria  from  a  popular  t)Tant,  who  deluded    his  blind  votaricis  by 
the  magic  of  his  eloquence;   expatiates  on  the  virtues  and  piety  of  the 
moft  reverend  George,  the  eleiled  biiliop  ;  and  afpires,  as  the  patron, 
and    benefador    of    the  city,-   to    furpafs    the    fame    of   Alexander 
himfelf.     But  he  folemnly  declares  his  unalterable  refolution  to  pur- 
fue  with  fire  and  fword  the  feditious  adherents  of  the  v/icked  Atha- 
nafius,   who,    by  flying  from  juftice,   has  confelTed   his  guilt,   and 
efcaped  the  ignominious  death  which  he  had  fo  often  deferved  '^°. 

Athanafius  had  indeed  efcaped  from  the  moft  imminent  dangers  ;  His  beha- 
and  the  adventures  of  that  extraordinary  man  deferve  and  fix  our 

'^°   Athanaf.    torn.  i.   p.  694.      The  em-     exprefs  their  refentment,  betray  their  fears 
f  eror,  or  his  Arian  fecretaiieSj    while  they     and  eileem  of  Athanafius, 

attention» 
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CHAP,  attention.  On  the  memorable  night  when  the  church  of  St.  Theon.is 
u-.-v~._>  Avas  invefted  by  the  troops  of  Syrianus,  the  archbiihop,  feated  on  his 
throne,  expedled,  with  cahii  and  intrepid  dignity,  the  approach  of 
death.  While  the  public  devotion  was  interrupted  by  fhouts  of  rage, 
and  cries  of  terror,  he  animated  his  trembling  congregation  to  ex- 
prefs  their  religious  confidence,  by  chanting  one  of  the  pfulms  of 
David,  \vhich  celebrates  the  triumph  of  the  God  of  Ifrael  over  the 
haughty  and  impious  tyrant  of  Egypt.  The  doors  were  at  length 
burll  open  ;  a  cloud  of  arrows  was  difcharged  among  the  people ; 
the  foldiers,  with  drawn  fwords,  ruihed  forwards  into  the  fandluary ; 
and  the  dreadful  gleam  of  their  armour  was  refleiled  by  the 
holy  luminaries  Avhich  burnt  round  the  altar  '".  Athanafms  ftill 
rejedted  the  pious  importunity  of  the  Monks  and  Prefbyters,  who 
were  attached  to  his  perfon ;  and  nobly  refufed  to  defert  his 
epifcopal  ftation,  till  he  had  difmifled  in  fafety  the  laft  of  tbe  con- 
gregation. The  dai'knefs  and  tumult  of  the  night  favoured  the  re- 
treat of  the  archbiihop  ;  and  though  he  was  oppreil'ed  by  the  waves 
of  an  agitated  multitude,  though  he  was  thrown  to  the  ground,  and 
left  without  fenfe  or  motion,  he  ftill  recovered  his  undaunted  cou- 
rage ;  and  eluded  the  eager  fearch  of  the  foldiers,  who  w^ere  in- 
ftrufted  by  their  Arian  guides,  that  the  head  of  Athanafius  would  be 
the  moft  acceptable  prefent  to  the  emperor.  From  that  moment  the 
primate  of  Egypt  difappeared  from  the  eyes  of  his  enemies,  and 
remained  above  fix  years  concealed  in  impenetrable  obfcurity  '^'. 
His  retreat,  The  dcfpotic  power  of  his  implacable  enemy  filled  the  Avhole  extent 

52^  •  35  —  q£•  j.]^g  Roman  world  ;    and  the  exafperated  monarch   had  endea- 
voured, by  a  very  prefllng  epiftle  to  the  Chriftian  princes  of  iEthio- 

'^'  Thcfe  minuti  circamllances  are  cis-  Athanafius  and  Arnauld,  and  have  expa- 
rlous,  as  they  are  literally  tranfcribed  from  tiated  with  pleafure  on  the  faith  and  zeal, 
the  proteil,  which  was  publicly  prefented  the  merit  and  exile,  of  thofe  celebrated  doc- 
three  days  afterwards  by  the  Catholics  of  tors.  This  concealed  parallel  is  very  dcx- 
Alexandria-     See  Athanaf.  torn.  i.  p.  867.  troufly  managed  by  the  Abbe  de  la  Bleterie, 

■3»   The  Janfenilb  have  often  compared  Vic  de  Jovien,  torn.  i.  p.  130. 

2  pia, 
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pia,  to  exclude  Athanafius  from  the  moil  remote  and  lequeilered  ^  ^^  P• 
regions  of  the  earth.  Counts,  pr-xfedts,  tribunes,  whole  armies, 
were  fucceflively  employed  to  purfue  a  biiliop  and  a  fugitive  ;  the 
vigilance  of  the  civil  and  military  powers  was  excited  by  the  Imperial 
edicts  ;  liberal  rewards  were  promifed  to  the  man  who  ihould  produce 
Athanafms,  either  alive  or  dead ;  and  the  moft  fevere  penalties  were 
denounced  againft  thofe  who  fhould  dare  to  protedl  the  public  ene- 
my '".  Bfit  the  deferts  of  Theba'is  were  now  peopled  by  a  race  of 
wild,  yet  fubmiffive  fanatics,  who  preferred  the  commands  of  their 
abbot  to  the  laws  of  their  fovereign.  The  numerous  difciples  of 
Antony  and  Pachomius  received  the  fugitive  primate  as  their  father, 
admired  the  patience  and  humility  with  which  he  conformed  to  their 
ftriiheil  inftitutions,  collefted  every  word  which  dropt  from  his  lips 
as  th^  genuine  eifulions  of  infpired  wifdom  ;  and  pei'fuaded  them- 
fclves,  that  their  prayers,  their  fails,  and  their  vigils,  were  lefs  me- 
ritorious than  the  zeal  which  they  expreifed,  and  the  dangers  which 
they  braved,  in  the  defence  of  truth  and  innocence  '"^  The  mo- 
nafteries  of  Egypt  were  feated  in  lonely  and  defolate  places,  on  the 
fummit  of  mountains,  or  in  the  iflands  of  the  Nile ;  and  the  facred 
horn  or  trumpet  of  Tabenne  was  the  well-known  fignal  which  aiTem- 
bled  feveral  thoufand  robufl  and  determined  Monks,  who,  for  the  moil 
part,  had  been  the  peafants  of  the  adjacent  country.  AVhen  their 
dark  retreats  were  invaded  'by  a  military  force,  which  it  was  impof- 
fible  to  refiil,  they  filently  ilretched  out  their  necks  to  the  execu- 
tioner ;  and  fupported  their  national  charadter,  that  tortures  could 
never  wreil  from  an  Egyptian  the  confeffion  of  a  fecret  w^hich  he 

'"  Hinc  jam  toto  orbe  profugus  Athaiia-  caput  certe  Athanafii  detuliflet.     Rufin.  I.  i. 

fius,  nee  ullus  ei  tutus   ad  lacendum  fuper-  c.  i6. 

eratlocus.    Tribuni,  Prxfedi,  Comites,  exer-         '^'^    Gregor.    Nazianzen.    torn.  i.    Orat. 

citusquoque,  adperveftigandum  eum  moven-  xxi.  p.  384,  385.      See  Tillemont,    Mem. 

tur  ediftis  Imperialibus :   prxmia  delatoribus  Ecclef.     torn.    vii.      p.    J  76 — 410.     820 — ■ 

proponuntur,  fi  quis  eum  vivumj  fi  id  minus,  880. 

Vol.  IL  P  ρ  was 
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CHAP,    ^yas  refolved  not  to  difclofe '".     The  archbifliop  of  Alexandria,  for 


XXI 


whofe  fafety  they  eagerly  devoted  their  lives,  was  loft  among  a  uni- 
form and  well-difciplined  multitude ;  and  on  the  nearer  approach  of 
danger,  he  was  fwiftly  removed,  by  their  officious  hands,  from  one 
place  of  concealment  to  another,  till  he  reached  the  formidable  defcrts, 
which  the  gloomy  and  credulous  temper  of  fuperftition  had  peopled 
with  daemons  and  favage  monfters.  The  retirement  of  Athanafius, 
which  ended  only  with  the  life  of  Conftantius,  was  fpent,  for  the 
moft  part,  in  the  fociety  of  the  Monks,  who  faithfully  ferved  him 
as  guards,  as  fecretaries,  aiid  as  meflengers  ;  but  the  importance  of 
maintaining  a  more  intimate  connection  with  the  Catholic  party, 
tempted  him,  wheneA^er  the  diligence  of  the  purfuit  was  abated,  to 
emerge  from  the  defert,  to  introduce  himfelf  into  Alexandria,  and 
to  truft  his  perfon  to  the  difcretion  of  his  friends  and  adherents.  His 
various  adventures  might  have  furnifhed  the  fubjedl  of  a  very  enter- 
taining romance.  He  was  once  fecreted  in  a  dry  ciftern,  which  he 
had  fcarcely  left  before  he  was  betrayed  by  the  treachery  of  a  female 
flave  '^'^ ;  and  he  was  once  concealed  in  a  ftill  more  extraordinary 
afylum,  the  houfe  of  a  virgin,  only  twenty  years  of  age,  and  who 
was  celebrated  in  the  whole  city  for- her  exquifite  beauty.  At  the 
hour  of  midnight,  as  ihe  related  the  ftory  many  years  afterwards, 
ihe  was  furprifed  by  the  appearance  of  the  archbifliop  in  a  loofe 
undrefs,.  who,  advancing  with  hafty  fteps,  conjured  her  to  aiTord 
him  the  proteitlon  which  he  had  been  directed  by  a  celeftial  viiion 
to  feek  under  her  hofpitable  roof.  The  pious  maid  accepted  ami 
preferved  the  facred  pledge  which  was  entrufted  to  her  prudence  and 
courage.  Without  imparting  the  fecret  to  any  one,  ihe  inftantly 
condadted  Athanafius  into   her  moft  fecret  chambei",   and  watched' 

'"'   Et  nulla  tormentorum  vis  invenii-i  ad-  '■'*    Rufin.  1.  i.  c.  18.      Sozomen,    1.  iv- 

hucpotuit;    quae  obdurato  illius  traitus  la-  c.  10.     This  and  the  following  liory  will  be- 

troni  invito  elicere   potuit,    ut  nonien   pio-  rendered  impoflible,  if  we  fuppofe  that  Atha- 

prium  dicat.      Amrnian.  xxii.  ιό,    and  Va-  nafius  always  inhabited  the  afylum  which  he 

Icfius  ad  locum.  accidentally  or  occafiOiially  had  ufed. 

over 
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«ver  his  fafety  with  the  tendernefs  of  a  friend  and  the  affidulty  of  a  ^  ^^  P- 
fervant.  As  long  as  the  danger  continued,  fhe  regularly  fupplied 
him  with  books  and  provifions,  wailied  his  feet,  managed  his  corre- 
ipondence,  and  dexteroufly  concealed  from  the  eye  of  fufpicion,  this 
familiar  and  folitary  intercourfe  between  a  faint  whofe  charafter  re- 
quired the  moft  unblemifhed  chaftity,  and  a  female  whofe  charms 
might  excite  the  moft  dangerous  emotions '".  During  the  fix  years 
of  perfecution  and  exile,  Athanafius  repeated  his  viilts  to  his  fair  and 
faithful  companion  ;  and  the  formal  declaration,  that  he  Jww  the 
councils  of  Rimini  and  Seleucia  ''*,  forces  us  to  believe  that  he  was 
fecretly  prefent  at  the  time  and  place  of  their  convocation.  The 
advantage  of  perfonally  negociating  with  his  friends,  and  of  obferving 
and  improving  the  divifions  of  his  enemies,  might  juftify,  in  a  pru- 
dent ftatefman,  fo  bold  and  dangerous  an  enterprife :  and  Alexandria 
was  connected  by  trade  and  navigation  Λvith  every  fea-port  of  the 
Mediterranean.  From  the  depth  of  his  inacceffible  retreat,  the  in- 
trepid primate  waged  an  inceifant  and  oiFenfu^e  war  againft  the  pro- 
tedlor  of  the  Arians ;  and  his  feafonable  writings,  which  were  dili- 
gently circulated,  and  eagerly  perufed,  contributed  to  unite  and 
animate  the  orthodox  party.  In  his  public  apologies,  which  he  ad- 
drefled  to  the  emperor  himfelf,  he  fometimes  afFeiled  the  praife  of 
moderation ;  whilft  at  the  fame  time,  in  fecret  and  vehement  invedtives, 
he  expofed  Conftantius  as  a  weak  and  wicked  prince,  the  executioner 
of  his  family,  the  tyrant  of  the  republic,  and  the  antichrift  of  the  church. 
In  the  height  of  his  profperity,  the  vidorious  monarch,  who  had  chaf- 
tifed  the  raihnefs  of  Callus,  and  fuppreifed  the  revolt  of  Sylvanus,  v^-ho 

"'    Palladius    (Hift.   Laufiac.   C.   136.    in  moft  reject  a /lory  Γο  unworthy,  as  they  deem 

Vit.  Patrum,  p.  776.).  the  original  author  of  it,  of  the  gravity  of  ecclefiaftical  hiftory. 
this  anecdote,  had  con  verfed  with  the  damfel,  '^^  A  than  af.  torn.  i.  p.  869.     I  agree  with 

who  in  her  old   age   ftill  remembered   with  Tulemont  (torn.  viii.  p.  1197.),  that  his  ex- 

pleafure  fo  pious  and  honourable  a  connec-  preflions  imply   a  perfonal,    though  perhnps 

tion.     I  cannot  indulge  the  delicacy  of  Ba-  fecret,  vifit  to  the  fynods. 
ionius,  'V^alefius.,    Tillemont,    i;c.    who  al- 

P  ρ   2  had 
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CHAP,    had  taken  the  diadem  from  the  head  of  Vetranlo,  and  vanquiihed  in 
the  field  the  legions  of  Magncntius,  received  from  an  invifible  hand 


< . ' 


a  Avound,  which  he  could  neither  heal  nor  revenge ;  and  the  fon  of 
Conftantinc  was  the  ΓινΠ:  of  the  Chriftian  princes  who  experienced 
the  ftrength  of  thofe  princijiles,    which,    in  the   caufe  of  religion, 
could  refift  the  moft  violent  exertions  of  the  civil  power  '^'. 
Arlan  bi-  The  perfecution  of  Athanaiius,  and  of  fo  many  refpedtable  biihops, 

"'°^^'  who  fuffered  for  the  truth  of  their  opinions,  or  at  leaft  for  the  inte- 

grity of  their  confcience,  was  a  juft  ful)jc£t  of  indignation  and.dif- 
content  to  all  Chriftians,  except  thofe  \vho  were  blindly  devoted  to 
the  Arlan  fadlion.  The  people  regi'etted  the  lofs  of  their  faithful 
paftors,  whofe  baniihment  was  ufually  followed  by  the  intrufion  of  a 
ftranger  '*°  into  the  epifcopal  chair ;  and  loudly  complained,  that  the 
right  of  eledion  was  violated,  and  that  they  were  condemned  to 
obey  a  m.ercenary  ufurper,  whofe  perfon  was  unJcnown,  and  whofe 
principles  were  fufpedled.  The  Catholics  might  prove  to  the  world» 
that  they  were  not  involved  in  the  guilt  and  herefy  of  their  ecclefi- 
Divifions.  aftical  governor,  by  publicly  teftifying  their  dilTent,  or  by  totally 
feparating  themfelves  from  his  cominunion.  The  firft  of  thefe  me- 
thods was  Invented  at  Antloch,  and  pradifed  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that 
'  it  was  foon  diifufed  over  the  Chriftian  world.  The  doxology,  or 
facred  hymn,  which  celebrates  the  glory  of  the  Trinity,  is  fufceptible 
of  very  nice,  but  material,  inflexions ;  and  the  fubftance  of  an  or- 
thodox,  or  an  heretical,  creed,  may  be  expreffed  by  the  difference 

'^5     The   Epiltle   of    Athanafius   to    the  reward    of    martyrdom.       See    Tillemont, 

Monks  is  filled  with  reproaches,    which   the  torn.  vii.  p.  905. 

public  mull  feel  to  be   true   (vol.  i.  p.  834.  ^°    Athanaiius    (torn.   i.    p.    811.)    com- 

S56.)  ;    and,  in  compliment  to   his  readers,  plains  in  general  of  this  praftice,  which  he 

he  has  introduced  the  comparlfons  of  Pha-  afterwards    exemplifies     (p.    861.)    in    the 

raoh,  Ahab,    Belihazzar,  &c.       The    bold-  pretended    eleilion  of    Fa;lix.       Ί  hree    eu- 

nefs  of  Hilary  was  attended  with  lefs  danger,  nuchs  reprefented  the  Roman  people,    and 

if  he  publidied  his  inveftivein  Gaul  after  the  three  prelates,  who  followed  the  court,  af- 

revolt  of  Julian  ;  but  Lucifer  fent  his  libels  fumed  the   funftions  of  the  bilhops  of  the 

to  Conftantius,   and  almoft  challenged  the  Suburbicarian  provinces. 

©f 
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of  a  dlsjunitive,  or  a  copulative,  particle.  Alternate  refponfes,  and  a  ^  '^  ^  ^' 
more  regular  pfalmody  '*',  were  introduced  into  the  public  fervice  by 
Flavianus  and  Dlodorus,  two  devout  and  adive  laymen,  who  were 
attached  to  the  Nicene  faith.  Under  their  condudt,  a  fwarra  of 
Monks  iffued  from  the  adjacent  defert,  bands  of  well-difciplined 
fingers  were  ftationed  in  the  cathedral  of  Antioch,  the  Glory  to  the 
Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghoft '*\  was  triumphantly 
chanted  by  a  full  chorus  of  voices  ;  and  the  Catholics  infulted,  by  the 
purity  of  their  doGrine,  the  Arian  prelate,  who  had  ufurpe<l  the 
throne  of  the  venerable  Euftathius.  The  fame  zeal  which  infpired 
their  fongs,  prompted  the  more  fcrupulous  members  of  the  orthodox 
party  to  form  feparate  aifemblies,  which  were  governed  by  the  pref- 
byters,  till  the  death  of  their  exiled  biihop  allowed  the  eledlion  and 
confecration  of  a  new  epifcopal  pailor  '^\  The  revolutions  of  the 
court  multiplied  the  number  of  pretenders ;  and  the  fame  city  was 
often  difputed,  under  the  reign  of  Conftantius,  by  two,  or  three,  or 
even  four  bifhops,  who  exercifed  their  fpiritual  jurifdi<flion  over  their 
refpeftive  followers,  and  alternately  loft  and  regained  the  temporal 
poifeihons  of  the  church.  The  abufe  of  Chriftianity  introduced  into 
the  Roman  government  new  caufes  of  tyranny  and  fedition  ;  the 
bands  of  civil  fociety  were  torn  afunder  by  the  fury  of  religious  fac- 
tions ;  and  the  obfcure  citizen,  who  might  calmly  have  furveyed  the 

"*■  Thomafiiii  (Difcipline  de  TEglife,  '«  After  the  exile  of  Ε ufrathi us,  under  the 
lam.  i.  1.  ii.  c.  72,  73.  p.  966  9S4.)  has  reign  of  Conftantine,  the  rigid  party  of  the 
collected  many  curious  fails  concerning  the  orthodox  formed  a  feparation,  which  after- 
origin  and  progrefs  of  church-finging,  both  wards  degenerated  into  a  fchifm,  and  lalled 
in  the  Eaft  and  Weft.  above  fourfcore  years,    SeeTillemcnt,  Mem, 

'•*^  Philoftorgius,  I.  iii.  c.  13.     Godefroy  Ecclef.    torn.  vii.    p.  35  —  54.    1137 — 1158. 

has  examined   this  fubjeft  with  fingular  ac-  torn.  viii.    p.  573 — 632.    1314  — 1332.       In 

curacy   (p.   147,    &c.).       There   were    three  many  churches,    the   Arians   and  Homoou- 

heterodox  forms:    "  To  the  Father  by  the  fians,  who  had  renounced  each  other's  «ra- 

"   Son,  nndm  the  Holy  Ghoft:"    "  To  the  nmnion,  continued   for  fome  time  to  join  in 

"  Father  and  the  Son  in  the  Holy  Gholl :"  prayer.     Philofiorgius,  1.  iii.  c.  14. 
and  "  To  the  Father  ir.  the  Son  and  the 
"  Holy  Gholl." 

elevation 
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CHAP,    elevation  and  fall  of  fucceiTn^e  emperors,  imagined  and  experienced, 
^         -'     .    that  his  own  life  and  fortune  were  conneihed  with  the  interefts  of  a 
popular  ecclefiaftic.     The  example  of  the  two  capitals,    Rome  and' 
Conftantinople,  may  ferve  to  reprefent  the  flate  of  the  empire,  and 
the  temper  of  mankind,  under  the  reign  of  the  fons  of  Conilantine. 
Rome.  I.  The  Roman  pontiff,  as  long  as  he  maintained  his  ftation  and 

his  principles,  VA^as  guarded  by  the  warm  attachment  of  a  great 
people ;  and  could  rejeiil  with  fcorn  the  prayers,  the  menaces,  and 
the  oblations  of  an  heretical  prince.  When  the  eunuchs  had  fecretly 
pronounced  the  exile  of  Liberius,  the  well-grounded  apprehenfion 
of  a  tumult  engaged  them  to  ufe  the  utmoft  precautions  in  the  exe- 
cution of  the  fentence.  The  capital  was  invefted  on  every  fide,  and 
the  Prxfedl  was  commanded  to  feize  the  perfon  of  the  bifhop,  either 
by  ftratagem  or  by  open  force.  The  order  was  obeyed  ;  and  Libe- 
rius, with  the  greateft  difficulty,  at  the  hour  of  midnight,  was  fwiftly 
conveyed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Roman  people,  before  their  con- 
fternation  was  turned  into  rage.  As  foon  as  they  were  informed  of 
his  banifhment  into  Thrace,  a  general  affembly  was  convened,  and 
the  clergy  of  Rome  bound  themfelves,  by  a  public  and  folemn  oath, 
never  to  defert  their  bilhop,  never  to  acknowledge  the  ufurper  Frelix ; 
who,  by  the  influence  of  the  eunuchs,  had  been  irregularly  chofen 
and  confecrated  within  the  walls  of  a  profane  palace.  •  At  the  end 
of  two  years,  their  pious  obftinacy  fubfifted  entire  and  unfliaken ; 
and  when  Conftantius  vifited  Rome,  he  was  affailed  by  the  impor- 
-  tunate  folicitations  of  a  people,  who  had  preferved,  as  the  lail  rem- 
nant of  their  ancient  freedom,  the  right  of  treating  their  fovereign 
with  familiar  infolence.  The  wives  of  many  of  the  fenators  and 
moil  honourable  citizens,  after  preffing  their  hufbands  to  intercede 
in  favour  of  Liberius,  were  advifed  to  undertake  a  commlffion, 
which,  in  their  hands,  would  be  lefs  dangerous,  and  might  prove 
'  more  fuccefsful.      The  emperor  received  with  politenefs  thefe  female 

2  deputies, 
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deputies,  whofe  wealth  and  dignity  were  difplayed  in  the  magnifi-  ^  ^  -^  ^' 
cence  of  their  drefs  and  ornaments  :  he  admired  their  inflexible  refo-  u— v— ' 
lution  of  following  their  beloved  paftor  to  the  moil  diftant  regions  of 
the  earth  ;  and  confented  that  the  tΛVo  biihops,  Liberius  and  Fcelix, 
iliould  govern  in  peace  their  refpedive  congregations.  But  the  ideas 
of  toleration  were  fo  repugnant  to  the  pradice,  and  even  to  the  fen- 
timents,  of  thofe  times,  that  when  the  anfwer  of  Conftantius  was 
publicly  read  in  the  Circus  of  Rome,  fo  reafonable  a  projedl  of  ac- 
commodation was  rejedled  with  contempt  and  ridicule.  The  eager 
vehemence  which  animated  the  fpedlators  iri  the  decifive  moment  of 
a  horfe-race,  was  now  diredted  towards  a  different  objed: ;  and  the 
Circus  refounded  with  the  ihout  of  thoufands,  who  repeatedly  ex- 
claimed, "  One  God,  One  Chrift,  One  Biihop."  The  zeal  of  the 
Roman  people  in  the  caufe  of  Liberius,  was  not  confined  to  words 
alone ;  and  the  dangerous  and  bloody  fedition  which  they  excited 
foon  after  the  departure  of  Conftantius,  determined  that  prince  to 
accept  the  fubmiinon  of  the  exiled  prelate,  and  to  reftore  him  to  the 
undivided  dominion  of  the  capital.  After  fome  ineffeilual  refiftance, 
his  rival  was  expelled  from  the  city  by  the  permiilion  of  the  emperor, 
and  the  power  of  the  oppofite  fadlion ;  the  adherents  of  Fselix  were 
inhumanly  mm-dered  in  the  ftreets,  in  the  public  places,  in  the 
baths,  and  even  in  the  churches ;  and  the  face  of  Rome,  upon  the 
return  of  a  Chriftian  biihop,  renewed  the  horrid  image  of  the  mafia' 
ores  of  Marius,  and  the  profcriptions  of  Sylla  "\ 

II.  Notwithftanding    the  rapid   increafe  of  Chriftians   under  the  Conftand- 
reign  of  the  Flavian  family,  Rome,  Alexandria,  and  the  other  great  "°P'^• 
cities  of  the  empire,  ftill  contained  a  ftrong  and  .powerfid  fadion  of 

'**  See,  on  this  ecclefiaftical  revolution  of  era,  1.  ii.  p.  413.     Hieronym.  Chron.  Mar- 
Rome,  Ammianus,  xv.  7.     Athanaf.  torn.  i.  cellin.   et   Fauilin.   Libell.    p.  3,  4.    Tille- 
p.  834.  861.     Sozomen,  1.  iv.  c.  15.    The-  mont,  Mem.  Ecclef,  torn.  vi.  p.  336. 
odoret.  I.  ii.  c.  17.     Sulp.  Sever.  Hift,  Sa- 

Infidels^ 
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CHAP.    Infidels,  Λνΐιο  envied  the  profperity,  and  who  ridiciilcd,  even  on  their 
thentres,  the  theological  difputes  of  the  church.     Conftantinople  alone 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  being  born  and  educated  in  the  bofom  of 
the  faith.     The  capital  of  the  Eaft  had  never  been  polluted  by  the 
^vorΓnip  of  Idols ;    and  the  whole  body  of  the  people  had  deeply 
imbibed  the   opinions,  the  A^rtues,  and  the  paflions,  which  diftin- 
guiihed  the  Chriftiaus  of  that  age  from  the  reft. of  mankind.     After 
the  death  of  Alexander,  the  epifcopal  throne  was  difputed  by  Paul 
and  Macedonius.     By  their  zeal  and  abilities  they  both  deferved  the 
eminent  ftation  to  which  they  afpired  ;  and  if  the  moral  charadler  of 
Macedonius  was  lefs  exceptionable,  his  competitor  had  the  advantage 
of  a  prior  eledlion  and  a  more  orthodox  dodlrine.  His  firm  attachment 
to  the  Nicene  creed,  which  has  given  Paul  a  place  in  the  Calendar  among 
faints  and  martyrs,  expofed  him  to  the  refentment  of  the  Arians.     In 
the  fpace  of  fourteen  years  he  was  five  times  driven  from  his  throne  ; 
to  which  he  was  more  frequently  reftored  by  the  violence  of  the  people, 
than  by  the  permiflion  of  the  prince  ;  and  the  power  of  Macedonius 
could  be  fecured  only  by  the  death  of  his  rival.     The  unfortunate 
Paul  was  dragged  in  chains  from  the  fandy  deferts  of  Mefopotamia 
to  the  moft  defolate  places  of  Mount  Taurus  '*',  confined  in  a  dark 
and   narrow   dungeon,    left  fix  days  without  food,    and  at   length 
ftrangled,  by  the  order  of  Philip,  one  of  the  principal  minifters  of 
the  emperor  Conftantius  "^'.     The  firft  blood  which  ftained  the  new 

'•>'    Cucufus  was  the  laft  ilage  of  his  life  was   murdered  ;    and    appeals,    not  only    to 

r.nd  fufterings.     The  fitiiation  of  that  lonely  common  fame,  but  even  to  the  unfufpicious 

town,  on  the  confines  of  Cappadocia,  Cili-  tcllimony  of  Philagrius,    one  of  the  Arian 

cia,  and  the  Leller  Armenia,  has  occafioncd  perfecutors.     Yet  he  acknowledges,  that  the 

iome  geographical  perplexity;    but  we    are  heretics  attributed  to  difeafe  the  death  of  the 

dirccled   to  the  true  fpot  by  the  courfe  of  the  bifliop  of  Conftancinople.     Athanafius  is  fer- 

Roman    road   from   Cxfarea    to   Anazarbus.  vilely  copied  by  Socrates  (1.  ii.   c.  26.);  but 

See    Cellarii    Geograph.     torn.    ii.    p.    213.  Sozomen,  who  difcovers  a  more  liberal  tem- 

•Wefieung  ad  Itinerar.  p.  179.  705,  per,    prefumcs   (1.  iv.    c.   2.)   to  infinuate   a 

'+''  Athanafius  (torn.  i.  p.  703.  813,  814.)  prudent  doubt. 
;iffirms,  in  the  moil  pofitive  terms,  tliat  Paul 

3  capital 
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capital  was  fpilt  In  this  ecclefiaftical  contefl ;  and  many  perfons  were  CHAP, 
ilain  on  both  fides,  in  the  furious  and  obilinate  feditions  of  the  people. 
The  commiiTion  of  enforcing  a  fentence  of  baniihment  againft  Paul, 
had  been  entrufted  to  Hermcgenes,  the  mailer-general  of  the  cavalry  ; 
but  the  execution  of  it  was  fatal  to  himfelf.  The  Catholics  rofe  in  the 
defence  of  their  biihop  ;  the  palace  of  Hermogenes  was  confumed  ;  the 
firfi:  military  officer  of  the  empire  was  dragged  by  the  heels  through 
the  ftreets  of  Conftantinople,  and,  after  he  expired,  his  lifelefs  corpfe 
was  expofed  to  their  wanton  infults  "^'.  The  fate  of  Hermogenes  in- 
ilruded  Philip,  the  Praetorian  priefeft,  to  a6t  with  more  precaution  on 
a  fmiilar  occafion.  In  the  moft  gentle  and  honourable  terms,  he  re- 
quired the  attendance  of  Paul  in  the  baths  of  Zeuxippus,  v>^hich  had  a 
private  communication  with  the  palace  and  the  fea.  A  veiTel,  which 
lay  ready  at  the  garden-ftairs,  immediately  hoifted  fail ;  and,  while  the 
people  were  ftill  ignorant  of  the  meditated  facrilege,  their  biiliop  was 
already  embarked  on  his  voyage  to  Theffalonica.  They  foon  beheld, 
v/ith  furprife  and  indignation,  the  gates  of  the  palace  thrown  open,  and 
the  ufurper  Macedonius  feated  by  the  fide  of  the  prxfedl  on  a  lofty 
chariot,  which  was  furrounded  by  troops  of  guards  with  drawn 
fwords.  The  military  proceflion  advanced  towards  the  cathedral ; 
the  Arians  and  the  Catholics  eagerly  ruilied  to  occupy  that  important 
port ;  and  three  thoufand  one  hundred  and  fifty  perfons  loft  their 
lives  in  the  confufion  of  the  tumult.  Macedonius,  who  was  fup- 
ported  by  a  regular  force,  obtained  a  decifive  Adflory ;  but  his  reign 
was  difturbed  by  clamour  and  fedition ;  and  the  caufes  Λvhich  ap- 
peared the  leaft  connefted  with  the  fubjeft  of  difpute,  were  fufficient 
to  nouriili  and  to  kindle  the  flame  of  civil  difcord.  As  the  chapel  in 
Λvhich  the  body  of  the  great  Conftantine  had  been  depofited  was  in  a 
ruinous  condition,  the   biihop  tranfported   thofe  venerable   remains 

'■•■'  Amniianus  (xiv.  lo.)  refers  to  his  own  account  of  this  tragic  event.    But  we  no  longer 
poflefs  that  part  of  his  hillory. 

Vol.  II.  Q^q  jnto 
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^  vv'^  ^*    ^'^^^  ^^^^  church  of  St.  Acacius.     This  prudent  and  even  pious  mea- 

XXI. 

*'  V  '  fare  was  reprefented  as  a  wicked  profanation  by  the  whole  party 
which  adhered  to  the  Homoou'fian  doctrine.  The  fadions  imme- 
diately flew  to  arms,  the  confecrated  ground  was  ufed  as  their  field 
of  battle  ;  and  one  of  the  ecclefiailical  hiilorians  has  obferved,  as  a 
real  fad,  not  as  a  figure  of  rhetoric,  that  the  well  before  the  church 
overflowed  with  a  ilream  of  blood,  which  filled  the  porticoes  and 
the  adjacent  courts.  The  writer  who  Ihould  impute  thefe  tumults 
folely  to  a  religious  principle,  would  betray  a  very  imperfeit  knoiv- 
ledge  of  human  nature;  yet  it  muft  be  confeiTed,  that  the  motive 
which  mifled  the  fincerity  of  zeal,  and  the  pretence  which  difguifed 
the  licentioufnefs  of  pafllon,  fupprefled  tlie  remorfe  which,  in  ano- 
ther caufe,  would  have  fucceeded  to  the  rage  of  the  Chriftians  of 
Conftantinople  '*^ 

Cruelty  cf         Tht  cruel  and  arbitrary  difpofition  of  Conilantlus,  which  did  not 

ihe  Arians.  ^  .  -        .  ^^ 

always  require  the  provocations  of  guilt  and  refiitance,   was  juftly 

exafperated  by  the  tumults  of  his  capital,  and  the  criminal  behaviour 

of  a  fadion,  which  oppofed  the  authority  and  religion  of  their  fo- 

vereign.     The  ordinary  puniihments  of  death,  exile,  and  confifcation 

were  inflided  with  partial  rigour ;  and  the  Greeks  ftill  revere  the 

holy  memory  of  two  clerks,   a  reader  and  a  fub-deacon,  who  were 

accufed  of  the  murder  of  Hermogenes,  and  beheaded  at  the  gates  of 

Conftantinople.     By  an  edid  of  Conftantius  againft  the  Catholics, 

which  has  not  been  judged  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  Theodofian 

code,   thofe  Λνΐιο  refufed  to   communicate  with  the  Arian  biihops, 

and  particularly  with  Macedonius,  were  deprived  of  the  immunities 

of  ecclefiaftics,  and  of  the  rights  of  Chriftians ;  they  were  compelled 

'+'  See  Socrates,  1.  ii.  c.  6,  7.  12,  13.  ij,  are  an   indifferent  copy   of  thefe   hiftorians  ; 

16.  26,  27.  38.   and  Sozomeii,  ].  iii.  3,  4.  7.  but  a  modern   Greek,   who  could   write  the 

9.   1.  iv.  c.  ii.  21.     The  afts  of  St.  Paul  of  life  of  a  faint  without  adding  fables  and  mi- 

Conftantinople,  of  which  Photius  has  made  an  racks,  is  entitled  to  fome  commendation, 
abllraft    (Phot.   Bibliot.    p.   1419  —  1430.), 

to 
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to  relinqulfli  the  poiTeffion  of  the  churches  ;  and  were  ftridtly  prohl-  C  Η  A  P. 
bited  from  holding  their  aflembUes  within  the  walls  of  the  city.  The 
execution  of  this  unjuft  law,  in  the  provinces  of  Thrace  and  Afia 
Minor,  was  committed  to  the  zeal  of  Macedonius;  the  civil  and  mi- 
litary powers  were  dire£led  to  obey  his  commands  ;  and  the  cruelties 
exercifed  by  this  Semi-Arian  tyrant  in  the  fupport  of  the  Homo'mifion, 
exceeded  the  commiffion,  and  difgraced  the  reign,  of  Conftantius.  The 
facraments  of  the  church  were  adminiilered  to  the  reluftant  vidlims, 
who  denied  the  vocation,  and  abhorred  the  principles,  of  Macedo- 
nius.  The  rites  of  baptlfm  were  conferred  on  women  and  children, 
who,  for  that  purpofe,  had  been  torn  from  the  arms  of  their  friends 
and  parents ;  the  mouths  of  the  communicants  were  held  open, 
by  a  wooden  engine,  while  the  confecrated  bread  was  forced  down 
their  throat ;  the  breafts  of  tender  virgins  \vere  either  burnt  with 
red-hot  egg-ihells,  or  inhumanly  compreiTed  between  iharp  and 
heavy  boards  '"^'.  The  Novatians  of  Conftantinople,  and  the  adjacent 
country,  by  their  firm  attachment  to  the  Homooufian  ftandard,  de- 
ferved  to  be  confounded  with  the  Catholics  themfelves.  Macedo- 
nius  was  informed,  that  a  large  diilricil  of  Paphlagonia  '^'  was  almoft 
entirely  inhabited  by  thofe  feftaries.  He  refolved  either  to  convert  or 
to  extirpate  them ;  and  as  he  diilrufted,  on  this  occafion,  the  efficacy 
of  an  ecclefiaftical  miffion,  he  commanded  a  body  of  four  thoufand 
legionaries  to  march  againfl:  the  rebels,  and  to  reduce  the  territory 
of  Mantinium  under  his  fpiritual  dominion.     The  Novatian  peafants, 

'+'  Socrates,  1.  ii.  c.  27.  38.     Sozoraen,  1.         's°  We  are  ignorant  of  the  precife  fituatioa 

k.  c.  21.  The  principal  affiilants  of  Mace-  of  Mantinium.     In    fpeaking  of  thefe  four 

donius,  in  the  work  of  perfecution,  were  the  bands  of  legionaries,  Socrates,  Sozomen,  and 

two  bilhops  of  Nicomedia  and  Cyzicus,  who  .,  .         γ-^λπ      ror.i       ,-■ 

„    ^     ,  r      ,    •     ■  J    r      ■  ,1  *"^  author  of  the  Afls  of  St.  Paul,  ufe  the 

were  elteeined  for  their  virtues,  and  efpecially  .    ,   ,   . 

r      _u    •      u      ■.  τ  ^r     t  J-  indefinite  terms  of  αίΐθ«οι,  φαλι»-/:-,  ταν»αΓα, 

ior  their  charity.     I  cannot  forbear  reminding  c^^.vf*" ,  ψ^^,^^  /=.,  ^^γ^,^ία,., 

the  reader,  that  the  difference  between  the     ^^'^'^^   Nicephorus   very  properly  tranflates 

Homooufion   zxid,  Homoioufion ,    is  almoil  invi-     thoufands,     Valef.  ad  Socrat.  1.  ii.  c.  jii. 

fible  to  the  niceil  theological  eye. 

Q^q  2  animated 
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C  HA  P.    animated  by  defpair  and  religious  fury,  boldly  encountered  the  iri- 

v_ , >    vaders  of  their  country  ;    and  though   many  of  the  Paphlagonians 

were  ilain,  the  Roman  legions  were  vanquifhed  by  an  irregular  mul- 
titude,  armed  only  with  fcythes  and  axes ;  and,  except  a  few  who• 
efcaped  by  an   ignominious  flight,  four  thoufand  foldiers  were  left 
dead  on  the  field  of  battle.    The  fucceiTor  of  Conftantius  has  expreiT- 
ed,  in  a  concife  but  lively  manner,  fome  of  the  theological  calami- 
ties which  afHi£led  the  empire,  and  more  efpecially  the  Eaft,  in  the- 
reign  of  a  prince  who  was  the  flavc  of  his  own  paillons,  and  of  thofe 
of  his    eunuchs.     "  Many  were    impiifoned,    and  perfecuted,    and 
"  driven   into  exile.     Whole  troops  of  thofe  who  arc  ftiled  here— 
"  tics  were  mailacred,  particularly  at  Gyzicus,  and  at  Samofata.     In 
"  Paphlagonia,    Bithynia,   Galatia,  and   in  many   other   provinces,, 
"  towns  and  villages  were  laid  wafte,  and  utterly  deftroyed "''." 
The  revolt  While  the  flames  of  the  Arian  controverfy  confumed  the  vitals  of 

the  Donatill  the  empire,  the'  African  provinces  were  infefted  by  their  peculiar" 
Hons^A^D.  enemies  the  favage  fanatics,  who,  under  the  name  of  C'lrciuncel- 
345 >  '■'•'<=•  lions ^  formed  the  ftrenglh  and  fcandal  of  the  Donatiil  party  "\ 
The  fevcre  execution  of  the  laws  of  Conftantine  had  excited  a  fpirit 
of  difcontent  and  refiflrance ;  the  ftrenuous  efforts  of  his  fon  Con- 
ftans,  to  reftore  the  unity  of  the  church,  exafperated  the  fentiments^ 
of  mutual  hatred,  which  had  firil  occafioned  the  feparation  ;  and  the 
methods  of  force  and  corruption  employed  by  the  two  Imperial 
commiffioners,  Paul  and  Macarius,  furniihed  the  fchifmatics  with  a 
fpecious  contrail  between  the  maxims  of  the  apofl:les  and  the  con- 

"='  Julian.  Epiilol.  Hi.  p.  436.  edit.  Span-  Circumcellions  againft  others,    and  againft 

)ieiin.  themfelves,  have  been  laboriouily  coilefted' 

'5*  See  Optatus   Milevitanus  (particularly  by  Tillemont,  Mem.  Ecclcf.  torn.  vi.  p.  147 
iii.  4.),  with  the  Donatift  hiiiory,  by  M.  Da-  — 165  ;  and  he  has  often,  though  without  de- 
pin,  and  the  original  pieces  at  the  end  of  his  fign,    expofed  the   injuries  which  had  pro- 
edition.     The  numerous  circumftances  which  voked  thofe  fanatics. 
Auguiliii  has  mentioned,  of  the  fury  of  ths 

dud 
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iuS:  of  their  pretended  fucceflbrs  '".  The  peafants  who  inhabited  the  ί^  η  a  P,- 
villages  of  Numidia  and  Mauritania,  were  a  ferocious  race,  who  had 
been  imperfeilly  reduced  under  the  authority  of  the  Roman  laws ;  who 
were  imperfeilly  converted  to  the  Chriftian  faith  ;  but  v/ho  were 
iidluated  by  a  blind  and  furious  euthufiafm  in  the  caufe  of  their 
Donatift  teachers.  They  indignantly  fupportcd  the  exile  of  their 
biihops,  the  demolition  of  their  churches,  and  the  interruption  of 
their  fecret  afiemblies.  The  violence  of  the  officers  of  juftice,  who 
were  ufually  fuftained  by  a  military  guard,  was  fometimes  repelled 
with  equal  violence;  and  the  blood  offome  popular  ecclefiaftics, which 
had  been  ihed  in  the  quarrel,  inflamed  their  rude  followers  with  an 
eager  deftre  of  revenging  the  death  of  thefe  holy  martyrs.  By  their 
own  cruelty  and  raihnefs,  the  minifters  of  perfecution  fometimes  pro- 
voked their  fate;  and  the  guilt  of  an  accidental  tumult  precipitated 
the  criminals  into  defpair  and  rebellion.  Driven  from  their  native 
villages,  the  Donatift  peafants  aflembled  in  formidable  gangs  on  the 
edge  of  the  Getulian  defert ;  and  readily  exchanged  the  habits  of 
labour  for  a  life  of  idlenefs  and  rapine,  which  was  confecrated  by 
the  name  of  religion,  and  faintly  condemned  by  the  doalors  of  the 
fe£l.  The  leaders  of  the  Circumcellions  aiTumed  the  title  of  captains 
of  the  faints  ;  their  principal  weapon,  as  they  were  indifferently 
provided  with  fwords  and  fpears,  was  a  huge   and  Λveighty  club, 

'55    It  is  amufing  enough  to  obfervo  the  tl-.e  PaiUcn  of  Marculus)  "  de  Conitantis  re-- 

language  of  oppoilte  parties,  when  they  fpeak  "  gis.  tyrannica  domo  .  .  .  poliutum  Maca-- 

of  ihe  fame  men  and  things.     Gratus,  bifhop  "  riana;  perfecutionis  murmur  increpuit,   e: 

of  Carthao-e,  begins  the  acclamations  of  an  "  duahus   hefti'is  ad  Africam    miflis,  eodem 

orthodox  fynod,  "  Gratias  Deo  omnipotenti  "  fcilicet    Macario    at   Paulo    execrandan^ 

"  et  Chrillo  Jefu  .  .  .  qui  imperavit  religio-  "  prorfus  ac  dirum  ecclefias  certamen  indic- 

"  fiifimo  Conflanti  Imperatori,  ut  votum  ge-  "  tuni   eft;  ut  populus  Chrifiianiis  ad  unio-- 

"  reret  unitatis,   et  mitteret  miniilros  fanili  "  nem  cum  traditoribus  faciendani,  nudatis 

"  operls/am/i/w  Lei  Paulum  et  Macarium."  "  militum  gladiis  et  draconura  prefeniibus 

Monument.    Vet.  ad  Calcem  Optati,  p.  3  13.  "  fignis,  et    tubarura   vocibus   cogtrctur.'•" 

"■  Ecce  fubito"  (fays  the  Donatiil  author  of  Monument,  p.  304. 

whicu: 
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CHAP,  which  they  termed  an  Jfraelltc ;  and  the  well-known  found  of 
"  Praife  be  to  God,"  which  they  ufed  as  their  cry  of  war,  diffufed 
conftei-n^tion  over  the  unarmed  provinces  of  Africa.  At  firft  their 
depredawns  were  coloured  by  the  plea  of  neceifiiy  ;  but  they  foon 
exceede(B«the  meafure  of  fubfiftence,  indulged  without  controul 
their  intemperance  and  aΛ'arice,  burnt  the  villages  which  they  had 
pillaged,  and  reigned  the  licentious  tyrants  of  the  open  country. 
The  occupations  of  hufbandry,  and  the  adminiftration  of  juilice, 
were  interrupted  ;  and  as  the  Circumcellions  pretended  to  reftore  the 
primitive  equality  of  mankind,  and  to  reform  the  abufes  of  civil 
fociety,  they  opened  a  fecure  afylum  for  the  ilaves  and  debtors,  who 
flocked  in  crowds  to  their  holy  ftandard.  When  they  were  not  re- 
filled, they  ufually  contented  themfelves  with  plunder,  but  the  ilighteft 
oppofition  provoked  them  to  a£ts  of  violence  and  murder;  and  fome 
Catholic  priefts,  who  had  imprudently  fignalized  their  zeal,  were  tor- 
tured by  the  fanatics  with  the  moil  refined  and  wanton  barbarity. 
The  fpirit  of  the  Circumcellions  was  not  always  exerted  againll  their 
defencelefs  enemies  ;  they  engaged,  and  fometimes  defeated,  the  troops 
of  the  province  ;  and  in  the  bloody  adlion  of  Bagai,  they  attacked 
in  tlie  open  field,  but  with  unfuccefsful  valour,  an  advanced  guard 
•of  tlfe  Imperial  cavalry.  The  Donatiils  \n\\o  Avere  taken  in  arms, 
receiA^ed,  and  they  foon  deferved,  the  fame  treatment  which  might 
have  been  fliewn  to  the  wild  beafts  of  the  defert.  The  captives  died, 
without  a  murmur,  either  by  the  fword,  the  axe,  or  the  fire;  and 
the  meafures  of  retaliation  were  multiplied  in  a  rapid  proportion, 
which  aggravated  the  horrors  of  rebellion,  and  excluded  the  hope  of 
mutual  forgivenefs.  In  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  the 
example  of  the  Circumcellions  has  been  renewed  in  the  perfecution, 
the  boldnefs,  the  crimes,  and  the  enthufiafm  of  the  Camifards ;  and 
if  the  fanatics  of  Languedoc  furpaifed  thofe  of  Numidia,  by  their 
6  military 
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military  atcliievements,  the  Africans  maintained  their  fierce  independ-    ^  HA  p, 

ence  with  more  refolution  and  perfeverance  "*.  ' » 

Such  diforders  are  the  natural  efFedls  of  rehgious  tyranny :  but  the   Their  rehg:- 

°  ■'  ■'  ous  luicidesi 

rage  of  the  Donatiils  was  inflamed  by  a  frenzy  of  a  A^ery  extraor- 
dinary kind  ;  and   which,  if  it  really  prevailed  among  them  in  fo 
extravagant   a  degree,  cannot  furcly  be  paralleled  in  any  country,, 
or   in   any  age.     Many  of  thefe   fanatics  Avere  pofl^fled  with  the 
horror  of  life,  and  the  defire  of  martyrdom  ;  and  they  deemed  it  of 
little  moment  by  what  means,  or  by  what  hands,  they  periflied,   if 
their  condud:  w^as  fandlified  by  the  intention  of  devoting  themfelves 
to  the  glory  of  the  true  faith,  and  the  hope  of  eternal  happinefs '". 
Sometimes   they  rudely  difl:urbed   the   feftivals,    and    profaned    the 
temples  of  paganifm,  with  the  defign  of  exciting  the  moil  zealous 
of  the  idolaters  to  revenge  the  infulted  honour  of  their  gods.     They 
fometimes  forced  their  way  into  the  courts  of  juilice,  and  compelled 
the  affrighted  judge  to  give  orders  for  their  immediate  execution. 
They   frequently   flopped   travellers  on  the   public   highways,    and 
obliged  them  to  infljft  the  ftroke  of  martyrdom,  by  the  promife  of 
a  reward,  if  they  confented,  and  by  the^  threat  of  inftant  death,  if 
they  refufed  to  grant  fo  veiy  fingulaf  a  favour.     When  they  w^ere 
difappointed  of  every  other  refource,  they  announced  the   day  on 
which,  in  the  prefence  of  their  friends  and  brethren,  they  iliould 
cail  themfelves  headlong  from  fome  lofty  rock ;   and  many  precipi- 
ces were  ihewn,  which  had  acquired  fame  by  the  number  of  reli- 
gious fuicides.     In  the  adions  of  thefe  defperate  enthufiafls,  who 
were  admired  by  one  party  as  the  martyrs  of  God,  and  abhorred  by 
the  other,  as  the  yidlims  of  Satan,  an  impartial  philofopher  may  dif- 
cover  the  influence  and  the  laft  abufe  of  that  inflexible  fpirit,  which 

'5*  The  Hiftoire  des  Camif:irds,  in  3  vol.  '^'  The  Donatiil  fuicides  alleged  in  their 

12  ".     Viliefranche,    1760,  may  be    recom-  juftification  the  exampie  of  Razias,  which  is 

n;Ti''ed  as  accurate  and  impartial.  It  requires  related    in  the    14th   chapter  cf  the  fecond. 

^.'.•νΛΐ^.  attention  to  cifcover  the  religion  of  the  book  of  the  iVIaccabees. 
.  ;;! -3Γ, 

was 
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C,  Η  A  P.    -was  originally  derived  from  the  charadler  and  principles  of  the  Jewlih 

Λ  A  '  • 

«^^ — ^ — I    nation. 

General  cha-  The  fimplc  narrative  of  the  inteftine  divifions,  \vhich  diilrafted 
Chrirtian  the  peace,  and  difhonoured  the  triumph^  of  the  church,  v^ill  confirm 
/13^361.  ^^  remark  of  a  pagan  hiftorian,  and  juftify  the  complaint  of  a 
venerable  biiliop.  The  experience  of  Ammianus  had  convinced  him, 
that  the  enmity  of  the  Chriftians  towards  each  other,  furpafled  the 
fury  of  favage  beails  againft  man  ''* ;  and  Gregory  Nazianzen  moil 
pathetically  laments,  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  Avas  converted,  by 
difcord,  into  the  image  of  chaos,  of  a  nodlurnal  tempeft,  and  of  hell 
itfelf '".  The  fierce  and  partial  writers  of  the  times,  afcribing  all 
-virtue  to  themielves,  and  imputing  all  guilt  to  their  adverfaries, 
have  painted  the  battle  of  the  angels  and  daemons.  Our  calmer 
reafon  will  rejeit  fuch  pure  and  perfeft  monfters  of  vice  or  fandity, 
and  will  impute  an  equal,  or  at  leafl:  an  indifcriminate,  meafure  of  good 
and  evil  to  the  hoftile  fedlaries,  who  afiumed  and  bellowed  the  ap- 
pellations of  orthodox  and  heretics.  They  had  been  educated  in 
the  fame  religion,  and  the  iiime  civil  fociety.  Their  hopes  and  fears 
in  the  prefent,  or  in  a  future,  life,  were  balanced  in  the  fame  pro- 
portion. On  cither  fide,  the  error  might  be  innocent,  the  faith  fin- 
cere,  the  prailice  meritorious  or  corrupt.  Their  paifions  were  excited 
by  fimilar  objedls  ;  and  they  might  alternately  abufe  the  favour  of 
the  court,  or  of  the  people.  The  metaphyfical  opinions  of  the  Atha- 
nafians  and  the  Arians,  could  not  influence  their  moral  charafter ; 
and  they  were  alike  adluated  by  the  intolerant  fpirit,  which  has 
been  extraded  from  the  pure  and  fimple  maxims  of  the  gofpel. 
Toleistionof  A  modern  writer,  Avho,  Vvath  a  juil  confidence,  has  prefixed  to  his 
;Own  hiftory  the  lionourable  epithets  of  political"  and  philofopliical  '^\ 

'-°  Nullis  infcilas  hominibus  bsiliai,  iit  "'  Hiftoire  Politique  et  Philofophique  des 
funt  fibi  ferales  plerique  Chriftianorum  ex-  EtabliiTcmens  dcs  Eiiropeens  dans  les  deux 
pertiis.     Amniian.  xxii.  5.  Indes,  torn.  i.  p.  9. 

'5'  Gregor.    Nazianzen,     Orat.  i.  p.   33. 
iee  Tillemont,  torn.  vi.  p.  501.  quarto  edit. 

ς  accufes 
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accufes  the  timid  prudence  of  Montefquieu,  for  neglefting  to  enume-  chap. 
rate,  among  the  caufes  of  the  dccHne  of  the  empire,  a  law  of  Con-  >_  .-,-  _/ 
ftantine,  by  which  the  exercife  of  the  pagan  worihip  \vas  abfo- 
Uitely  fupprefled,  and  a  conliderable  part  of  his  fubjeds  was  left 
deftitute  of  priefts,  of  temples,  and  of  any  public  religion.  The  zeal 
ofthephjlofophic  hiftorian  for  the  rights  of  mankind,  has  induced  him 
to  acquiefce  in  the  ambiguous  teftimony  of  thofe  ecclefiaftics,  who 
have  too  lightly  alcribed  to  their  favourite  hero  the  merii  of  a  ge- 
neral perfecution  '".  Inftead  of  alleging  this  imaginary  law,  which 
would  have  blazed  in  the  front  of  the  Imperial  codes,  we  may 
iafely  appeal  to  the  original  epiftle,  which  Conftantine  addrelTed  to 
the  followers  of  the.  ancient  religion  ;  at  a  time  when  he  no  longer 
difguifed  his  converfion,  nor  dreaded  the  rivals  of  his  throne.  He 
imates  and  exhorts,  in  the  moil  preffing  terms,  the  fubjects  of  the 
Roman  empire  to  imitate  the  example  of  their  mailer  ;  but  he  de-  ^y  Conibu- 
clares,  that  thofe  who  llill  refule  to  open  their  eyes  to  the  ccleftial 
light,  may  freely  enjoy  their  temples,  and  their  fancied  gods.  A 
report,  that  the  ceremonies  of  paganifm  were  fupprefled,  is  formally 
contradided  by  the  emperor  himfelf,  who  Avifely  afligns,  as  the 
principle  of  his  moderation,  the  invincible  force  of  habit,  of  preju- 
dice, and  of  fuperilition  "^  AVithout  violating  the  fand:itv  of  his 
promife,  without  alarming  the  fears  of  the  pagans,  the  artful  monarch 
adΛ'anced,  by  flow  and  cautious  fteps,  to  undermine  the  irregular 
and  decayed  fabric  of  polytheilm.    The  partial  aits  of  feverity  Avhicli 

'"  According  to  Eufebius  (in  Vit.  Con-  mus  Confiantinus  Jn/ro  oiJine  et  p-c  vice:n 

ftantin.  1.  ii.  c.  45.)  the  emperor  prohibited,  vertit  edifto  ;   fiquid^m   llatuit    citra    ullam 

both  in  cities  and  in  the  country,  τα  //.vo-a^a  hominum  cxdeni,  paganorum  templa  claudi. 
.   .   .  rr,;  Ει^ολατ^ίία; ;  the  abominable  adls         "'°  See  Eufebius  in  Vit.  Conftantin.   1.  ii. 

or  parts  of  idolatry.     Socrates  (1.  i.  c.   17.)  c.  56.   60.     In  the  fermon  to  the  aflembly  of 

and  Sozomen  (1.  ii.  c.  /^.,  5.)  have  reprefented  faints,  which  the  emperor  pronounced  when 

the  conduit  of  Conftantine  with  a  juft  regard  he  was  mature  in  years  and  pietv,  he  declares 

to  truth  and  hiftory  ;  which  has  been  negleft-  to  the  idolaters  (c.  xi.),  that  they  are  permit- 

ed    by  Theodoret  (1.   v.  c.  21.)   and  Orofius  ted  to  offer  facriiices,  and  to  e.xercife  every 

(vii.  28.),  Turn  deinde  (fays  the  latter)  pri-  part  of  their  religious  worihip. 

XoL.  II.  R  r  he 
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CHAP,    jje  occafionally  exercU'ed,  though  they  were  fecretly  prompted  by  a 


XXI 


Chriftian  zeal,  were  coloured  by  the  faireft  pretences  of  juftice,  and 
the  public  good  ;   and  while  Conftantine  deugned  to  ruin  the  foun- 
dations, he  feemed  to  reform  the   abufes,   of  the  ancient  religion. 
After  the  example  of  the  wifeft  of  his  prcdeceiTors,  he  condemned, 
under  the  moft  rigorous  penalties,,  the   occult   and  impious  arts  of 
divination ;  which   excited  the  vain  hopes,  and  fometimes  the  cri- 
minal attempts,  of  thofe  who  were  difcontented  with  their  prefent 
condition.     An    ignominious    fdence  was   impofed   on  the  oracles, 
which  had  been  publicly  convifted  of  fraud  and  falfehood  ;  the  effe- 
minate priefts  of   the  Nile  were  aboliihed  ;    and  Conftantine  dif-- 
charged  the  duties  of  a  Roinan  cenfor,  when  he  gave  orders  for  the 
demolition  of  feveral  temples  of  Phoenicia  ;  in  which   every  mode 
of  proftitution  was  devoutly  pradtifed  in  the  face  of  day,  and  to  the 
honour    of  Venus  '*'.     The  Imperial  city  of  Conftantinople  was,  in 
fome   meafud'e,  raifed   at  the   expence,   and  was  adorned  with   the 
fpoils,  of  the  opulent  temples  of  Greece  and  Afia  ;  the  facred  pro- 
perty was   confifcated  ;  the  ftatues  of  gods  and  heroes  were  tranf- 
ported,  with  rude  familiarity,  among  a  people  who  confidered  them 
as  obje£ls,  not  of  adoration,  but  of  curiofity :  the   gold   and  filver 
were  reftored  to  circulation ;  and  the  magiftrates,   the  bifliops,   and 
the  eunuchs,  improved  the  fortunate  occafion  of  gratifying,  at  once, 
their  zeal,  their  avarice,  and  their  refentment.     But  thefe  depreda- 
tions were  confined  to  a  fmall  part  of  the  Roman  world ;  and  the 
provinces  had  been  long  fince  accuftomed  to  endure  the  ilime  fa- 
crilegious  rapine,  from  the  tyranny  of  princes  and  proconfuls,  who 
could  not  be  fufpe<ited  of  any  defign  to  fubvert  the  eftabliflied  reli- 

gion     . 

The 

'*'  See  Eufebius,  in  Vit.  Conftantin.  1.  iii.  the  temple  of  Ifi?,  by  the  magiftrates  of  pagan 

c.  54 -58.  and  1.  ir.  c.  23.  z;.    Thefe  afts  of  Rome. 

authority  may  be  compared  with  the  fuppref-  "'  Eufebius  (in  Vit.  Conftant.  1.  iii.  c.  54.) 

fion  of  the  Bacchanals,  and  the  demolition  of  and  Libanius  (Orat.  pro  Templis,  p.  9,   10. 

I  edit. 
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The  fons  of  Conftantine  trod  In  the  footfteps  of  their  father,  with    C  Η  a  P. 

■more  zeal,  and  with  lefs  difcretion.     The  pretences  of  rapine  and    i_ „ — _> 

oppreffion    were    infenlibly  multiplied  '^^  ;    every    indulgence    was  ^"    "■"  °'"' 

ihewn  to  the   illegal  behaviour  of  the  Chriftians ;   every  doubt  was 

explained  to  the  difadvantage  of  paganifm  ;  and  the  demolition  of 

the  temples    was    celebrated    as    one    of  the    aufpicious   e\^ents    of 

the   reign  of   Conftans    and  Conftantius  '*\     The    name   of   Con- 

ftantius   is    prefixed    to   a    concife  law,    which  might  have    fuper- 

feded  the   neceffity  of  any  future   prohibitions.     "  It  is   our    plea- 

"  hire,  that  in  all   places,  and  in  all  cities,  the  temples  be  imme- 

*'  diately  fliut,  and  carefully  guarded,  that  none  may  have  the  power 

"  of  offending,     it  is  likewife  our  pleafure,    that  all  our  fubje£ts 

"  fhould  abftain  from  facrifices.     If  any  one  ihould  be  guilty  of  fuch 

*'  an  a<ft,  let  him  feel  the  fword  of  vengeance  ;  and  after  his  exe- 

"  cution,  let   his   property  be  confifcated   to  the   public  ufe.     We 

*'  denounce  the  fame  penalties  againft  the  governors  of  the  provinces, 

"  if  they   negledl  to   punifh   the    criminals  "*'."     But   there   is  the 


edit.  Gothofred.),  both  mention  the  pious  fa- 
crilege  of  Conftantine,  which  they  viewed  in 
very  different  lights.  The  latter  exprefsly  de- 
clares, that"  he  made  ufe  of  the  facred  money, 
"  but  made  no  alteration  in  the  legal  worihip  ; 
"  the  temples  indeed  were  impoverifhed,  but 
"  the  facred  rites  were  performed  there." 
Lardner's  JewiiTi  and  Heathen  TclHmonies, 
vol.  iv.  p.  140. 

•■''  Ammianus  (xxii.  4.)  fpeaks  of  fonie 
court  eunuchs,  who  were  fpoliis  temp'orum 
pafti.  LLbanius  fays  (Orat.  pro  Tempi,  p. 
23.),  that  the  emperor  often  gave  away  a 
temple,  like  a  dog,  or  a  horfe,  or  a  flave,  or 
a  gold  cup  :  but  the  devout  philofopher  takes 
care  to  obferve^  that  thefe  facrilegious  favour- 
ites very  feldom  profpered, 

'«+  See  Gothofred.  Cod.  Theodof.  torn.  vi. 
p.  262.  Liban.  Orat.  Parental,  c.  x.  in  Fa- 
bric. Bibl.  Grasc.  torn.  vii.  p.  235. 

""'    Placuit  omnibus  locis  atque  urbibas 


univerfis  claudi  protinus  templa,  et  accelTu 
vetitis  omnibus  licentiam  delinquendi  perdi- 
tis  abnegari.  Volumus  etiam  cunftos  a  facri- 
ficiis  abftinere.  Quod  fiquis  aliquid  forte 
hujufmodi  perpetraverit,  gladio  fternatur  :  fa- 
cultates  etiam  perempti  fifco  decernimus  vin- 
dicari :  et  iimilitcr  adfligi  reiSores  provincia- 
rum  fi  facinora  vindicare  neglexerint.  Cod. 
Theodof.  1,  xvi.  tit.  x.  leg.  4.  Chronology 
has  difcovered  fome  contraditlion  in  the  date 
of  this  extr.avagant  law ;  the  only  one,  perhaps, 
by  which  the  negligence  of  magiftrates  is  pu- 
niihed  by  death  and  confifcation.  M.  de  la  Baf- 
tie  (Mem.  de  I'Academie,  torn.  xv.  p.  98.) 
■conjeilnres,  with  aflicw  ofreafon,  that  this  was 
no  more  than  the  minutes  of  a  law,  the  heads 
of  an  intended  bill,  which  were  found  in  Scri- 
niis  Memoria;,  among  the  papers  of  Conftan- 
tius, and  afterwards  inferted,  as  a  worthy 
model,  in  the  Theodofian  Code. 


R  r  2 


ftrongcft 
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CHAP,    ftrongeft  reafon  to   believe,    that  this  formidable  ecll«5l  was  either 
compofecl    without    being    publilhed,     or    was    publillied     without 
being    executed.       The    evidence    of   fa^s,    and    the    monuments 
which  are  ftill  extant  of  brafs   and  marble,  continue   to  prove   the 
public  exercife  of  the  pagan   worfhip  during    the   whole  reign  of 
the  fons  of  Conftantine.     In   the  Eaft,  as  well   as  in   the  Well,  in 
cities,  as   Avell  as  in  the  country,  a  great  number  of  temples  were 
refpefted,  or  at  leaft  were   fpared;  and  the   devout  multitude  ftill 
enjoyed  the  luxury  of  facrifices,  of  feftivals,  and  of  proceihons,  by 
the  permiifion,  or  by  the  connivance,  of  the  civil  government.  Aboirt 
four  years  after  the  fuppofed  date  of  his  bloody  ediil,  Conftantius 
vifited   the  temples  of  Rome  ;  and  the  decency  of  his  behaviour  is 
recommended  by  a  pagan  orator  as  an  example  worthy  of  the  imi- 
tation of  fucceeding  princes.     "  That  emperor,"  fays  Symmachus, 
"  fuffered  the  privileges  of  the  veftal  virgins  to  remain  inviolate  ; 
"  he  beftowed  the  facerdotal  dignities  on  the  nobles  of  Rome,  granted 
*'  the  cuftomary  allowance   to  defray  the   expences   of  the  public 
"  rites  and   facrifices :  and,  though  he  had  embraced  a  different  re- 
"  ligion,  he   never  attempted  to  deprive   the  empire  of  the   facred 
"  worfhip  of   antiquity '"."     The   lenate  ftill  prei'umed  to   confe- 
crate,  by  folemn   decrees,  the  divine  memory   of  their  iovereigns; 
and  Conftantine  himfelf  was  affociated,  after  his  death,  to  thofe  gods 
whom  he  had  renounced  and  infulted  during  his  life.     The  title,  the 
enfigns,  the  prerogatives  of  sovereign  pontiff,  which  had  been 
inftituted  by  Numa,  and  affumed  by  Auguftus,  were  accepted,  with- 
out heiitation,  by  feven  Chriftian  emperors  ;  who  were  invefted  with 
a  more  abfolute  authority  over  the  religion  which  they  had  deferted, 
than  over  that  which  they  profefTed  "^ 

The 

'"  Symmach.  Epiftol.  x.  54.  Bailie,  fur  le  Souverain  Pontificat  des  Empe- 

'"  The  fourth  Differtatioii  of  M.  de  la    reurs   Remains   (in    the   Mem.   de  I'Acad. 

torn. 
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The  dlvifions  of  Chriftianity  ilifpendcd  the  ruin  of  pagainfm  '"^  ; 
and  the  holy  war  againft  the  infidels  was  lefs  vigorouily  profecuted 
by  princes  and  bifliops,  who  were  more  immediately  alarmed  by 
the  guilt  and  danger  of  domeftic  rebellion.  The  extirpation  of 
idolatry  "^'  might  have  been  juftified  by  the  eftablilbed  principles  of 
intolerance  :    but  the  hoilile  icdls,  which  alternately  reigned  in  the 


CHAP. 
ΧλΙ. 


144•),  is  a  very  learned  and 
judicious  performance,  which  explains  the 
ftate,  and  proves  the  toleration,  of  paganifm 
from  Conftantine  to  Gratian.  The  aiTertion 
of  Zofimus,  that  Gratian  was  the  firll  who 
refufed  the  pontifical  robe,  is  confirmed  be- 
yond a  doubt :  and  the  murmurs  of  bigotry, 
on  that  fubjeil,  are  almoft  fUenced. 

"'  As  I  have  freely  anticipated  the  ufe  of 
pagans  and  paganifm,  I  ihall  now  trace  the 
iingular  revolutions  of  thofe  celebrated  words. 
\.U.y.y,,  in  the  Doric  dialeft,  fo  familiar  to 
the  Italians,  fignifies  a  fountain  ;  and  the  rural 
neighbourhood  which  frequented  the  fame 
fountain,  derived  the  common  appellation  of 
fagus  and  pagans  (Feftus  fub  voce,  and  Servius 
ad  Virgil.  Georgic.  ii.  382.).  2.  By  an  eafy 
extenfion  of  the  word^  f>agan  and  rural  be- 
came almoft  fynonim;us  (Plin.  Hift.  Natur. 
xxviii.  5.)  ;  and  the  meaner  ruilics  acquired 
that  name,  which  has  been  corrupted  into 
ptafants  in  the  modern  languages  of  Europei 
3.  The  amazing  incrcafe  of  the  military 
order  introduced  the  neceffity  of  a  correlative 
term  (Hume's  Ellays,  vol.  i.  p.  555.)  ;  and 
all  the  people  who  were  not  enlilled  in  the 
fervice  of  the  prince  were  branded  with  the 
contemptuous  epithet  of  pagans  (Tacit.  Hilt, 
iii.  24.  4V  77.  Juvenal.  Satir.  vvi.  Tertullian 
de  Pallio,  c.  4.).  4.  The  Chiiltians  were 
the  foldiers  of  Chrift;  their  adverfaries,  who 
refufed  \\\s/acrament,  or  military  oath  of  bap- 
tifm,  might  deferve  the  metaphorical  name 
of  pagans  ;  and  this  popular  reproach  was 
introduced  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Valenti- 
nian  A.  D.  365.)  into  Imperial  laws  (Cod. 
Theodof.  1.  xvi.  tit.  ii.  leg.  18.)  and  theo- 
logical^ writings.      5,  Chriftianity  gradually 


filled  the  cities  of  the  empire  :  the  old  reli- 
gion, in  the  time  of  PruJentius  (adverf. 
Syramachum,  1.  i.  ad  fin.)  and  Orofius  (in 
Prxfat.  Hift.),  retired  and  languiflied  in  ob- 
fcure  villages  ;  and  the  word  pagans,  with  its 
new  fignification,  reverted  to  its  primitive 
origin.  6.  Since  the  worfhip  of  Jupiter  and 
his  family  has  expired,  the  vacant  title  of  pa- 
gans has  been  fucceflively  applied  to  all  the 
idolaters  and  polytheifts  of  the  old  and  new 
world.  7.  The  Latin  Chriftians  bcftowed  it, 
without  fcruple,  on  their  mortal  enemies  the 
Mahometans ;  and  the  pureft  u/:itarians  were 
branded  with  the  unjuft  reproach  of  idolatry 
and  paganifm.  See  Gerard  VoiTius  Etymo- 
logicon  LinguK  I^atina;,  in  his  works,  tom.i. 
p.  420.  Gode.froy's  Commentary  on  theTheo- 
dofian  Code,  tom.  vi.  p.  250.  and  Ducange, 
niedixS:  infima;  Latinitat.  Glofl'ar. 

■^'  In  the  pure  language  of  Ionia  and 
Athens,  Ειία,λο»  and  Λατξ:ια  were  ancient  and 
familiar  wor  s.  The  former  expre/led  a 
likenefs,  an  apparition  (Homer.  Odyfl".  xi. 
601.),  a  reprefentation,  an.  image,  created 
either  by  fancy  or  art.  The  latter  denoted 
any  fori  oi  Jer-vice  o\  flavery.  The  Jews  of 
Egypt,  who  tranilated  the  Hebrew  fcriptures, 
reftrained  the  ufe  of  thefe  words  (Exod.  xx.  4, 
ς.)  to  tlie  religious  worfhip  of  an  image.  The 
peculiar  idiom  of  the  Hellenills,  or  Grecian 
Jews,  has  been  adopted  by  the  facred  and 
ecclefiaftical  writers  ;  and  the  reproach  of 
idolatry  ( tiiiiAo^.aT^e;;»)  has  ftigmatizeil  that  vi- 
fible  and  abjeft  mode  of  fuperflition,  which 
fome  fefts  of  Chriftianity  fliould  not  haftily 
impute  to  the  polytheills  oi  Greece  and 
Rome. 
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C  Η  Λ  P.  Impeiial  court,  were  mutually  apprehenfiye  of  alienating,  and  per- 
haps  exafperating,  the  maids  of  a  powerful,  though  declining  fac- 
tion. Every  motive  of  authority  and  fiiihion,  of  intereft  and  reafon, 
now  militated  on  the  fide  of  Chriftianity ;  ])ut  two  or  three  gene- 
rations elapfed,  before  their  vidlorious  influence  was  univerfally  felt. 
The  religion  which  had  fo  long  and  fo  lately  been  eilabliihed  in  the 
Roman  empire  was  ftill  revered  by  a  numerous  people,  lefs  attached 
indeed  to  fpeculative  opinion,  than  to  ancient  cuftom.  The  honours 
of  the  ftate  and  army  were  indifferently  beftowed  on  all  the  fubjefls 
of  Conftantine  and  Conflantius  ;  and  a  confiderable  portion  of  know- 
ledge and  wealth  and  valour  was  ftill  engaged  in  the  fervice  of 
polytheifm.  The  fuperilition  of  the  fenator  and  of  the  peafant,  of 
the  poet  and  the  philofopher,  was  derived  from  very  difl^erent  caufes, 
but  they  met  with  equal  devotion  in  the  temples  of  the  gods.  Their 
zeal  was  infenfibly  provoked  by  the  infulting  triumph  of  a  pro- 
fcribed  fed  ;  and  their  hopes  were  revived  by  the  well-grounded 
confidence,  that  the  prefumptive  heir  of  the  empire,  a  young  and 
valiant  hero,  who  had  delivered  Gaul  from  the  arms  of  the  Barba- 
rians, had  fecretly  embraced  the  religion  of  his  anceftors. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     XXII. 


yulian  is  declared  Emperor  by  the  Leglo/is  of  Gatd.—^ 
His  March  and  Succefs. — The  Death  of  Corfia?7tius. 
— Civil  Adminifration    of  fidian. 


HILE    the    Romans    langulilied    under   the    ignominious    CHAP, 
tyranny  of  eunuchs  and  biihops,  the  praifes  of  Juhan  were    ,. ^—> 


w 

repeated  with  tranfport  in  every  part  of  the  empire,  except  in  the  οί^ΟοηίίΓη/ 
palace  of  Conftantius.  The  Barbarians  of  Germany  had  felt,  and  ','"/•^''^^'''"'^ 
ftill  dreaded,  the  arms  of  the  young  Csefar ;  his  foldiers  were  the 
companions  of  his  viitory  ;  the  grateful  provincials  enjoyed  the 
bleffings  of  his  reign;  but  the  favourites,  who  had  oppofed  his  ele- 
vation, were  offended  by  his  virtues ;  and  they  juilly  confidei-ed 
the  friend  of  the  people  as  the  enemy  of  the  court.  As  long  as  the 
fame  of  Julian  was  doubtful,  the  buffoons  of  the  palace,  who  were 
fliilled  in  the  language  of  fatire,  tried  the  efficacy  of  thofe  arts 
which  they  had  fo  often  pradifed  with  fuccefs.  They  eafily  dif- 
covered,  that  his  fimplicity  was  not  exempt  from  affedlation  ;  the 
ridiculous  epithets  of  an  hairy  faA'^age,  of  an  ape  invefted  with  the 
purple,  were  applied  to  the  drefs  and  perfon  of  the  philofophic  war- 
rior ;  and  his  modeft  difpatches  were  ftigmatized  as  the  vain  and 
elaborate  fidions  of  a  loquacious  Greek,  a  fpeculative  foldier,  who 
liad  ftudied  the  art  of  war  amidft  the  groves  of  the  academy  '.    The 

voice 

'  Omnes  qui  plus  poterant  in  palatio,  adu-     profpereque  completa  vertebant  in  deridicu- 
landi  pi-ofelTores  jam  dofti,   refte  confulta,     lum  :  talia  fine  niodo  ftrepentes  infulfe;  in 

odium. 
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CHAP,  voice  of  malicious  folly  was  at  length  filenced  by  the  fliouts  of  vie- 
tory ;  the  conqueror  of  the  Franks  and  Alemanni  could  no  longer 
l)e  painted  as  an  objedt  of  contempt ;  and  the  monarch  himfelf  was 
meanly  ambitious  of  ftealing  from  his  lieutenant  the  honourable  re- 
ward of  his  labours.  In  the  letters  crowned  with  laurel,  which, 
according  to  ancient  cuRom,  were  addreiled  to  the  provinces,  the 
name  of  Julian  was  omitted.  "  Conftantius  had  made  his  difpofi- 
"  tions  in  perfon  ;  he  had  fignalized  his  valour  in  the  foremoil 
"  ranks  ;  h'ls  military  condud  had  fecured  the  vidtory ;  and  the  cap- 
"  tive  king  of  the  Barbarians  was  prefented  to  hhn  on  the  field  of 
"  battle,"  from  which  he  was  at  that  time  diftant  above  forty  days 
journey  \  So  extravagant  a  fable  was  incapable,  however,  of  de- 
ceiving the  public  credulity,  or  even  of  fatisfying  the  pride  of  the 
emperor  himfelf.  Secretly  confcious  that  the  applaufe  and  favour  of 
the  Romans  accompanied  the  rifing  fortunes  of  Julian,  his  difcontented 
mind  Avas  prepared  to  receive  the  fubtle  poifon  of  thofe  artful  fyco- 
phants,  who  coloured  their  mifchievous  defigns  with  the  faireft  ap- 
pearances of  truth  and  candour  '.  Inftead  of  depreciating  the  merits 
of  Julian,  they  acknowledged,  and  even  exaggerated,  his  popular 
fame,  fuperior  talents,  and  important  fervices.  But  they  darkly  in- 
fmuated,  that  the  virtues  of  the  Cafar  might  inftantly  be  converted 

oJium  Λ-enit  cum  viiloriis  fuis ;  capella,  non  Aurelius  λ'ΊΛοΓ,   who  pubfiihed  his  Abridg- 

homo  ;   lit  hirfutum  Julianum  carpentes,  np-  merit  in  the  laft  year  of  Conftantius,  afcribes 

pellantefque  loquacem  talpam,   et  purpura-  the  German  viftories   to   the  itji/iiom  of  the 

tam  fimiam,  et  litterionem  Gra-cum:  et  his  emperor,  and  the/oz/aai  of  the  Csfar.     Yet 

congruentia  plufima  atque  vernacula  principi  the  hiftorian,   foon  afterwards,   was  indebted 

refonantes,  audire  hsc  taliaque  gertienti,  vir-  to  the  favour  or  efteem  of  Julian  for  the  ho- 

tutes  ejus  obruere  verbis  impudentibus  cona-  nour  of  a    brafs  ftatue ;    and   the  important 

bantur,  ut  fegneni  inceilentes  et  timidum  et  offices  of  confularof  the  fecond  Pannonia,  and 

umbratilem,  gellaque  fecus  verbis  comptio-  praefefl:  of  the  city.     Ammian.  xxi.  lo. 
ribus  exornantem.     Ammianus,  xvii.  n.  '  Caliido  nocendi    artiricio,   accufatoriam 

'^  Ammian.  xvi.  12.     The  orator  Themif-  du-itatem  laudum  titulis  peragebant.  .  .  Hae 

tius  (iv.  p.  56,   57.)   believed  whatever  was  voces   fuerunt  ad  inflammanda  odia  probris 

contained  in  the  Imperial  letters,  which  were  omnibus  potentiores.   See  Mamertin.  in  Ac- 

addrelTed  to   the  fenate  of  Conftantinople.  tione  Gratiarum  in  Vet.  Panegyr.  xi.  5.  6. 

into 
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into  the  moil  daneerous  crimes ;  if  the  inconftant  multitude  ihould    CHAP. 

XXII. 

prefer  their  inclinations  to  their  duty;  or  if  the  general  of  a  vidorious   ' « ' 

army  ihould  be  tempted  from  his  allegiance  by  the  hopes  of  revenge, 
and  independent  greatnefs.  The  perfonal  fears  of  Conftantius  were  Fears  and 
interpreted  by  his  council  as  a  laudable  anxiety  for  the  public  fafety ;  Conftantius. 
Λvhilft  in  private,  and  perhaps  in  his  own  breaft,  he  difguifed,  under 
the  lefs  odious  appellation  of  fear,  the  fentiments  of  hatred  and  envy, 
which  he  had  fecretly  conceived  for  the  inimitable  virtues  of  Ju- 
lian. 

The  apparent  tranquillity  of  Gaul,  and  the  Imminent  danger  of  The  legioni 
the  eaftern  provinces,   offered  a  fpecious    pretence  for  the  defign  ordered  w* 
which  was  artfully  concerted  by  the  Imperial  miniilers.     They  re-  [h^Eaft"*** 
folved   to  difarm    the    Caviar;    to   recall  thofe   faithful   troops  who   A.  p.  360, 
guarded  his  perfon  and  dignity  ;  and  to  employ   in  a  diftant  war 
againfl  the  Perfian  monarch,  the  hardy  veterans  who  had  vanquiihed, 
©n  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  the  fierceft  nations  of  Germany.    While 
Julian  ufed  the  laborious  hours  of  his  winter-quarters  at  Paris  in  the 
adminiftration  of  power,  which,   in  his  hands,  was  the  exercife  of 
virtue,  he  was  furprifed  by  the  hafty  arrival  of  a  tribune  and  a  no- 
tary ;  with  pofiiive  orders  from  the  emperor,  which  they  were  di- 
rected to  execute,  and  he  was  commanded  not  to  oppofe.     Conftan- 
tius fignified  his  pleafure,  that  four  entire   legions,   the  Celta?,  and 
Petulants,  the  Heruli,   and  the  Batavians,  ihould  be  feparated  from 
the  ftandard  of  Julian,  under  «which  they  had  acquired  their  fame 
and  difcipline ;  that  in  each  of  the  remaining  bands,  three  hundred 
of  the  braveft  youths  ihould  be  feleded  ;  and  that  this  numerous 
detachment,   the  ftrength  of  the  Gallic  army,  fhould  inftantly  begin 
their  march,  and  exert  their  utmoft  diligence  to  arrive,  before  the 
opening  of  the  campaign,  on  the  frontiers  of  Perfia  *.     The  Ca^far 

forefaw 

*  The  minute  interval,  which  may  be  in-     primo  'vere  of  Ammianus  (xx.  ».   4.),  inftead 

terpcfed  between   the  ijeme  aMtd  and  the     of  allowing  a  fufficient  fpace  .for  a  jnarch  of 

Vol.  II.  S  f  three 
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CHAP,    forefaw,  and  lamented,  the  confeciuences  of  this  fatal  mandate.  Moil 

XXIJ. 

of  the  auxiliaries,  who  engaged  their  voluntary  fervice,  had  ftipu- 
lated,  that  they  ihould  never  be  obliged  to  pi^fs  the  Alps.  The 
public  faith  of  Rome,  and:  the  perfonal  honour  of  Julian,  had  beea 
pledged  foi;  the  obfervance  of  this  condition.  Such  an  adl  of  trea- 
chery and  oppreffion  would  deftroy  the  confidence,  and  excite  the 
refentment,  of  the  independent  warriors  of  Germany,  who  confi- 
dered  truth  as  the  nobleft  of  their  virtues,  and  freedom  as  the  moit 
valuable  of  their  poiTeffions.  The  legionaries,  who  enjoyed  the 
title  and  privileges  of  Romans,  were  enlifted  for  the  general  defence 
of  the  republic ;  but  thofe  mercenary  troops  heard  with  cold  indif- 
ference the  antiquated  names  of  the  republic  and  of  Rome.  At- 
tached, either  from  birth  or  long  habit,  to  the  climate  and  manners 
of  Gaul,  they  loved  and  admired  Julian  ;  they  defpifed,  and  per- 
haps hated,  the  emperor  ;  they  dreaded  the  laborious  march,  the 
Perfian  arrows,  and  the  burning  deferts  of  Afia.  They  claimed,  as 
their  own,  the  country  which  they  had  faved ;  and  excufed  their 
want  of  fpiritj  by  pleading  the  facred  and  more  immediate  duty  of 
proteoling  their  families  and  friends.  The  apprehenfions  of  the 
Gauls  were  derived  from  the  knowledge  of  the  impending  and  in- 
evitable danger.  As  foon  as  the  provinces  were  exhauiled  of  their 
military  ilrength,  the  Germans  would  violate  a  treaty  v/hich  had 
been  impofed  on  their  fears ;  and  notwithftanding  the  abilities  and• 
valour  of  Julian,  the  general  of  a  nominal  army,  to  whom  the• 
public  calamities  would  be  imputed,  muft  find  himfelf,  after  a  vain 
refiftance,  either  a  prifoner  in  the  camp  of  the  Barbarians,  or  a 
criminal  in  the  palace  of  Conftantiue.  If  Julian  complied  with  the 
orders  which  he  had  received,  he  fubfcribed  his  own  deilrudion,, 

three  tlioufand  miles,  would  render  the  or-  have  reached  Syria  till  the  end  of  autumn, 
ders  of  Conllantius  as  extravagant  as  they  The  memory  of  Ammianus  mull;  have  been 
were  unjuft.     The  troops  of  Gaul  could  not    inaccurate,  and  his  language  inconed. 

and 
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and  tliat  of  a  peo-ole  who  deferved  his  affedion.  But  a  pofitive  re-  ^  ^  -^  ^• 
fiifal  was  an  a£l  of  rebellion,  and  a  declaration  of  war.  The  in- 
exorable jealoufy  of  the  emperor,  the  peremptory,  and  perhaps 
infidious,  natm-e  of  his  commands,  left  not  any  room  for  a  fair 
apology,  or  candid  interpretation  ;  and  the  dependent  ftation  of  the 
Crefar  fcarcely  allov/ed  him  to  paufe  or  to  deliberate.  Solitude 
encreafed  the  perplexity  of  Julian  ;  he  could  no  longer  apply  to  the 
faithful  counfels  of  Salluft,  who  had  been  removed  from  his  office 
by  the  judicious  malice  of  the  eunuchs :  he  could  not  even  enforce 
his  reprefentations  by  the  concurrence  of  the  minifters,  who  would 
have  been  afraid,  or  aihamed,  to  approve  the  ruin  of  Gaul.  The 
moment  had  been  chofen,  when  Lupicinus ',  the  general  of  the 
cavaliy,  was  difpatched  into  Britain,  to  repulfe  the  inroads  of  the 
Scots  and  Pi£ts  ;  and  Florentius  was  occupied  at  Vienna  by  the  af- 
felTinent  of  the  tribute.  The  latter,  a  crafty  and  corrupt  ilatefman, 
declining  to  aiTume  a  refponfible  part  on  this  dangerous  occafion, 
eluded  the  prefling  and  repeated  invitations  of  Julian,  who  repre- 
fented  to  him,  that  in  every  important  meafure,  the  prefence  of  the 
prcefedt  was  indifpenfable  in  the  council  of  the  prince.  In  the 
mean  while  the  Csefar  was  oppreiTed  by  the  rude  and  importunate 
follcitations  of  the  Imperial  meiTengers,  who  prefumed  to  iuggeft, 
that  if  he  expeded  the  return  of  his  minifters,  he  would  charge 
himfelf  with  the  guilt  of  the  delay,  and  referve  for  them  the  merit 
of  the  execution.  Unable  to  refift,  unwilling  to  comply,  Julian  ex- 
preffed,  in  the  moil  ferious  terms,  his  v/ifh,  ami  even  his  intention, 
of  refigning  the  purple,  which  he  could  not  preferve  with  honour, 
hut  which  he  could  not  abdicate  with  ilifety. 

5  Ammianus,  xx.   i.     The  valnur  of  Lit-  and  exciting  α  doubt,  whether  he  was  more 

picinus,  and  his  miiitary  ikil),  are  acknow-  cruel  or  avaricious.     The   danger  from   the 

ledged  by  the  hiftorian,  who,  in  liis  afFeilcd  Scots  and  Fifts  was   io  ferious,   that  Julian 

language,  accufes  the  general  of  exalting  the  himfelf  had  fome  thoughts  of  paifing  over 

horns  of  his  pride,  bellowing  in  a  tragic  tone,  into  the  ifland. 

^S  f  2  After 
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CHAP.         After   a  painful  conflidl,   Julian  was  compelled  to  acknowledge, 

V — ^ ;    that  obedience  was  the  virtue  of  the  moft  eminent  fubjed,  and  that 

Their  dif-  ^]^^  fovereign  alone  was  entitled  to  judge  of  the  public  welfare. 
He  iffued  the  neceflary  orders  for  carrying  into  execution  the  com- 
mands of  Conftantius  ;  a  part  of  the  troops  began  their  march  for 
the  Alps  ;  and  the  detachments  from  the  feveral  garrifons  moved 
towards  their  refpedive  places  of  aflembly.  They  advanced  with 
difficulty  through  the  trembling  and  affrighted  crowds  of  provincials ; 
who  attempted  to  excite  their  pity  by  filent  defpair,  or  loud  lament- 
ations ;  while  the  wives  of  the  foldiers,  holding  their  infants  in  their 
arms,  accufed  the  defertion  of  their  hufbands  in  the  mixed  language 
of  grief,  of  tendernefs,  and  of  indignation.  This  fcene  of  general 
diftrefs  afflided  the  humanity  of  the  Csefar  ;  he  granted  a  fufficient 
number  of  poil-waggons  to  tranfport  the  wives  and  families  of  the 
foldiers  ",  endeavoured  to  alleviate  the  hardihips  which  he  was  con- 
ftrained  to  inflid,  and  encreafed,  by  the  moft  laudable  arts,  his  own 
popularity,  and  the  difcontent  of  the  exiled  troops.  The  grief  of  an 
armed  multitude  is  foon  converted  into  rage;  their  licentious  mur- 
murs, which  every  hour  were  communicated  from  tent  to  tent  with 
more  boldnefs  and  effed,  prepared  their  minds  for  the  moft  daring 
ads  of  fedition  ;  and  by  the  connivance  of  their  tribunes,  a  feafon- 
able  libel  was  fecretly  difperfed,  which  painted,  in  lively  colours,, 
the  difgrace  of  the  Caefar,  the  oppreflion  of  the  Gallic  army,  and 
the  feeble  vices  of  the  tyrant  of  Afia.  The  fen^ants  of  Conftantius 
were  aftoniftied  and  alarmed  by  the  progrefs  of  this  dangerous  fpirit. 
They  prefled  the  Ca;far  to  haften  the  departure  of  the  troops  ;  but 
they  imprudently  rejeded  the  honeft  and  judicious  advice  of  Ju- 
lian ;  who  propofed  that  they  ftiould  not  march  through  Paris,  and 
fuggefted  the  danger  and  temptation  of  a  laft  interview. 

*  He   granted   them  the  permidion  of  the  and   were   fuppofed  to  cirry  fifteen  hundred 

cur/ui  clai'idaris,  or  clabiilaris.     Thefe  poll-  pounds  weight.    See  Valef.  ad  Amniian.  xx.. 

waggons  are  often  mentioned  in  the  Code,  4. 
.    •                         S  As 
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As  foon   as   the   approach   of    the    troops   was    announced,  the    CHAP. 

Ciefar  went   out  to   meet    them,  and   afcended  his  tribunal,  which   « ^— » 

had  been  ereded  in  a  plain  before  the  gates  of  the  city.  After  claim  juLn 
diftinguifiiing  the  officere  and  foldiers,  who  by  their  rank  or  ^"^P^'^"'^• 
merit  deferved  a  pecuUar  attention,  Julian  addreifed  himfelf  in  a 
ftudied  oration  to  the  furrounding  mukitude  :  he  celebrated  their 
exploits  with  grateful  applaufe ;  encom-aged  them  to  accept,  witb 
alacrity,  the  honour  of  ferving  under  the  eyes  of  a  powerful  and 
liberal  monarch ;  and  admonifhed  them,  that  the  commands  of  Au- 
guftus  required  an  inftant  and  cheerful  obedience.  The  foldiers 
who  were  apprehenfive  of  offending  their  general  by  an  indec-ent 
clamour,  or  of  belying  their  fentiments  by  falfe  and  venal  acclama- 
tionsy  maintained  an  obftinate  filence  ;  and,  after  a  ihort  paufe,  were 
difmiifed  to  their  quarters.  The  principal  officers  were  entertained 
by  the  Cxfar,  who  profefl'ed,  in  the  warmeft  language  of  friendihip, 
his  deiire  and  his  mability  to  reAvard,  according  to  their  deferts,  the 
brave  companions  of  his  victories..  They  retired  from  the  feaft,  full 
of  grief  and  perplexity;  and  lamented  the  hardihip  of  their  fate» 
which  tore  tliem  from  their  beloved  general  and  their  native  country. 
The  only  expedient  which  could  prevent  their  feparation  was  boldly 
agitated  and  approved ;  the  popular  refentment  was  infenfibly 
moulded  into  a  regular  confpiracy ;  their  juft  reafons  of  complaint 
were  heightened  by  paffion,  and  their  paffions  were  inflamed  by" 
wine  ;  as  on  the  ev^  of  their  departure,  the  troops  were  indulged  in 
licentious  feftivity.  At  the  hour  of  midnight,  the  impetuous  multi- 
tude, with  fwords,  and  bowls,  and  torches,  in  their  hands,  ruihed  into 
tlie  fuburbs ;  encompaifed  the  palace^;  and,  carelefs  of  future  dan- 
gers,,. 

'  Moft  probably  the  palace  of  the  baths  modern  quarter  of  the  univerfity;  and  the 
(I'hermarum),  of  which  a  folid  and  lofty  hall  gardens,  under  the  Merovingian  kings,  cem- 
ftill  fubfiih  in  the  rue  ds  la  Harfe.  The  municated  with  the  abbey  of  St.  Germain 
buildings  covered  a  confiderable  fpace  of  the     des  Prez.     By  the  injuries  of  time  and  the 

Normans^ 
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C  Η  Λ  P.     gers,    pronounced  the  fatal  and  Irrevocable    words,  Julian    Au- 

* . '   cusTUS  !    The  prince,  v/hofe  anxious  fufpence  was  interrupted  by 

their  diforderly  acclamations,  fecured  the  doors  againft  their  intru- 
fion ;  and,  as  long  as  it  was  in  his  power,  fecluded  his  perfon  and 
dignity  from  the  accidents  of  a  nodurnal  tumult.  At  the  dawn  of 
day,  the  foldiers,  whofe  zeal  was  irritated  by  oppofition,  forcibly 
entered  the  palace,  feized,  with  refpedful  violence,  the  objeft  of 
their  choice,  guarded  Julian  with  drawn  fwords  through  the  ftreets 
of  Paris,  placed  liim  on  the  tribunal,  and  with  repeated  ihcuts  fa- 
luted  him  as  their  emperor.  Prudence,  as  well  as  loyalty,  inculcated 
the  propriety  of  refifiing  their  treafonable  defigns ;  and  of  preparing 
for  his  opprefied  virtue,  the  excufe  of  violence.  AddreiTmg  himfelf 
by  turns  to  the  multitude  and  to  individuals,  he  fometimes  implored 
their  mercy,  and  fometimes  exprefied  his  indignation ;  conjured 
them  not  to  fully  the  fame  of  their  immortal  viiilories ;  and  ven- 
.  tured  to  promife,  that  if  they  Avould  immediately  return  to  their 
allegiance,  he  would  undertake  to  obtain  from  the  emperor,  not 
only  a  free  and  gracious  pardon,  but  even  the  revocation  of  the 
orders  which  had  excited  their  refentment.  But  the  foldiers,  who 
were  confclous  of  their  guilt,  chofe  rather  to  depend  on  the  gratitude 
of  Julian,  than  on  the  clemency  of  the  emperor.  Their  zeal  was 
infenfibly  turned  into  impatience,  and  their  impatience  into  rage. 
The  inflexible  Csefar  fuftained  till  the  tliird  hour  of  the  day,  their 
prayers,  their  reproaches,  and  their  menaces ;  nor  did  he  yield,  till 
he  had  been   repeatedly  affured,  that  if  he  wiihed  to  live,  he  mufl: 

Normans,  thi;   ancient  pabce  was  reduced,  (Thefe  lines  are  quoted  from  the  Arciiitre- 

jn  the  twelfth  century,  to  a  maze  of  ruins  ;  nius,  1.  iv.  c.  8.,  a  poetical  work  of  John  de 

Avhofe  dark  receifes  were  the  fcene  of  licen-  Hauteville,     or    Hanville,   a  Monk  of  St. 

lious  love.  Albans,  about  the  year  1 190.     See  Warton's 

■Π•     1-     ^       1     /•         _     .  _    i„n%,.-     Hiftory  of  En  β-ΙΙΠι  Poetry,  vol.  i.  difiert.  ii.) 

Exphcat  aula  fmus  montenique  a:iiplcilittir  J  ,      ,  .  ,     /    ,  ^  .  .  ' 

,.    _  i  ct  fuch  tie/is  might  be  lefs  pernicious  to 

,,,.,..',      ,    .  r    1  .    r  I  mankind,    than  the   theological    difputes  of 

Multiplici  latebrafcelerum  terfurarubcrem.       ,     ^    ,  ,-,,         ,         r  ■        1 

.     ^  ,     .  the  Sorbonne,  ivhich  have  been  fince  agitated 

_     -     ....     pereuntis  ia;pe  puoons  '  ,       ,,  nv^  j 

„  ,  .     ,,      '^.,  J    _     .  on   the  fame  ground.     Bonamy,   Mem.   de 

Celaturau€fas,Venenfq.ueaccom«ioda//<r/;/.  ,, ,     ,      .       ^  ^  »     /n 

'  ^  ■  lAcademic,  tw.T.  xv.  p.  6;8-682. 

confent 
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eonfent  to  i-eign.     He  was  exalted  on  a  iliield  in  the  prefence,  and    CHAP. 

ΧΧΠ 
amidft  the  unanimous  acclamations,  of  the  troops  ;   a  rich  military    * .-  _j 

collar,  which  was  ofFered  by  chance,  fupplied  the  want  of  a  diadem^; 
the  ceremony  was  concluded  by  the  promife  of  a  moderate  dona- 
tive ' ;  and  the  new  emperor,  overwhelmed  with  real  or  aiFedted 
grief,  retired  into  the  moft  fecret  receifes  of  his  apartment '°. 

The  grief  of  Julian  could  proceed  only  from  his  innocence ;  but  His  protefla- 
liis  innocence  muft  appear  extremely  doubtful  "  in  the  eyes  of  thofe  ceTce?^'"'^"" 
who  have  learned  to  fufped  the  motives  and  the  profeiFions  of  princes. 
His  lively  and  adive  mind  was  fufceptible  of  the  various  impreiTiojis 
of  hope  and  fear,  of  gratitude  and  revenge,  of  duty  and  of  ambition, 
of  the  love  of  fame  and  of  the  fear  of  repiOach.  But  it  is  impoffible 
for  us  to  calculate  the  refpedive  weight  and  operation  of  thefe  fenti- 
ments  ;  or  to  afcertain  the  principles  of  adion,  which  might  efcape 
the  obfervation,  while  they  guided,  or  rather  impelled,  the  fteps 
of  Julian  himfelf.  The  difcontent  of  the  troops  was  produced  by 
the  malice  of  his  enemies ;  their  tumult  was  the  natural  efFed 
of  intereil  and  of  paffion ;  and  if  Julian  had  tried  to  conceal 
a  deep  defign  under  the  appearances  of  chance,  he  muft  have  em- 
ployed the  moft  confummate  artifice  Avithout  neceffity,  and  probably 
without  fuccefs.     He  folemnly  declares,  in  the  prefence  of  Jupiter 

*  Even  in  this  tumultuous  moment,  Julian  Graec.  torn.  vii.  p.  269  —  273.),  Ammianus 

attended    to  the   forms  of  fuperilitious  cere-  (xx.  4.),  and  Zofimus   (1.  iii.  p.  151,    152,- 

mony;   and  obftinately  refufed  the  inaufpi-  153.).  who  in   the  reign  of  Julian,  appears 

cious  ufe  of  a  female  necklace,  or  a  horfe-  to  follow  the  more  reipeflable  authority  of 

collar,  which    the   impatient  foldiers  would  Eun.ipius.     With  fuch  guides,  we  Tnight  ne- 

have  employed  in  the  room  of  a  diadem.  gleft  the  abbreviators  and  ecclefiailical  hillo- 

'  An  equal  proportion  of  gold  and  filver,  rians. 

£ve  pieces  of  the  former,  one  pound  of  the  "  Eutropius,  a  refpeilable  witnefs,  ufcs  a 

latter;  the  whole   amounting  to   about   five  doubtful    expreffion,     "    confenfu  militum"' 

pounds  ten  ihillings  of  our  money.  (x.  15.).     Gregory  N.zianzen,  whofe  igno-- 

^°  For  the  whole  narrative  of  this  revolt,  ranee  might   excufe  his  fanaticifm,    direilly  ' 

we  may  appeal  to  authentic  and  original  ma-  charges  the  apoitate  with  preiumption,  mad-• 

terlals ;  Julian  himfelf  (ad  S.  P.  Q_  Atheni-  nefs,  and  impious  rebellion,  αΛαο-Μ.,  aitotota,, 

enfem,  p.  282,  283,  284.),  Lib.inius  (Orat.  ασι'ίΐία.     Orat;  iii,  p.  67, 
parental,    c.  44-48.    in  Fabricius  Bibliot. 

4-  of. 
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CHAP,    cf  the  Sun,  of  Mars,  of  Minerva,  and  of  all  the  other  deities,  that, 

XXII.  '  '         ,  '  .  .  '  * 

\— -v — — '    till  the  clofe  of  the  evening  which  preceded  his  elevation,  he  was 

utterly  ignorant  of  the  defigns  of  the  foldicrs  ";  and  it  may  feem 
ungenerous  to  diftruft  the  honour  of  a  hero,  and  the  truth  of  a  phi- 
lofopher.  Yet  the  fuperftitious  confidence  that  Conftantius  was  the 
enemy,  and  that  he  himfelf  was  the  favourite,  of  the  gods,  might 
prompt  him  to  defire,  to  folicit,  and  even  to  haften  the  aufpicious 
moment  of  his  reign,  which  was  predeftined  to  reftore  the  ancient 
religion  of  mankind.  When  Julian  had  received  the  intelligence  of 
the  confpiracy,  he  refigned  himfelf  to  a  fliort  flumber ;  and  after- 
wards related  to  his  friends,  that  he  had  feen  the  Genius  of  the  empire 
waiting  with  fome  impatience  at  his  door,  preiFmg  for  admittance, 
and  reproaching  his  want  of  fpirit  and  ambition  '^  Aftonifhed  and 
perplexed,  he  addreffed  his  prayers  to  the  great  Jupiter  ;  who  imme- 
diately fignified,  by  a  clear  and  manifeft  omen,  that  he  iliould  fub- 
mit  to  the  will  of  heaven  and  of  the  army.  The  condu£l  which 
dlfclaims  the  ordinary  maxims  of  reafon,  excites  our  fufpicion  and 
eludes  our  enquiry.  Whenever  the  fpirit  of  fanaticifm,  at  once  fo 
credulous  and  fo  crafty,  has  infmuated  itfelf  into  a  noble  mind,  it 
infenfibly  corrodes  the  vital  principles  of  virtue  and  veracity. 
His  embafly  To  moderate  the  zeal  of  his  party,  to  prot-edl  the  perfons  of  his 
to  Conitan-  g(-jej-n'ieg  '*^  to  defeat  and  to  defpife  the  fecret  enterprifes  which  were 
formed  againft  his  life  and  dignity,  were  the  cares  which  employed 

"■  Julian,  ad  S.  P.   Q^  Athen.    p.   284.  ftriking  a  deep  root  into  the  earth.     Even  in 

The  de-vout  Abbe  de  la  Bleterie  (Vie  de  Ju-  his  fleep,  the  rnind  of  the  Ca;far  muft  have 

lien,  p.    159.)  is  almoil  inclined  to  refpeit  been  agitated  by  the  hopes  and  fears  of  his 

the  iiVoww/proteftations  of  a  Pagan.  fortune.     Zofimus  (1.  iii.  p,   155.)  relates  a 

"  Ammian.  xx.  5.  with  the  note  of  Lin-  fubfequen  t  dream, 

denbrogius    on    the  Genius   of  the  empire.  '♦  The  diiScult  fituation  of  the  prince  of  a 

Julian  himfelf,  in  a  confidential  letter  to  his  rebellious    army  is   finely    defcribed  by  Ta- 

friend  and  phyfician,   Oribafius  (Epift.  xvii.  citus    {Hill.    1,    80  —  8;.).      But  Otho   had 

p.  384.),  mentions  another  dream,  to  which,  much   more   guilt,  and   much  lefs   abilities, 

before  the  event,  he  gave  credit ;  ofaftatcly  than  Julian. 


uus. 


tree  thrown  to  the  ground,  of  a  fmall  plant 


the 
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the  firft  days  of  the  reign  of  the  new  Emperor.  Although  he  was  ^  ^  ^  ?• 
firmly  relolved  to  maintain  the  ftation  which  he  had  afilimed,  he  was 
ftill  defirous  of  faving  his  country  from  the  calamities  of  civil  war, 
of  declining  a  conteft  w4th  the  fuperior  forces  of  Conftantius,  and  of 
preferving  his  own  charaiter  from  the  reproach  of  perfidy  and  ingra- 
titude. Adorned  with  the  enfigns  of  military  and  Imperial  pomp, 
Julian  ihewed  himfelf  in  the  field  of  Mars  to  the  foldiers,  who 
glowed  with  ardent  enthufiafm  in  the  caufe  of  their  pupil,  their 
leader,  and  their  friend.  He  recapitulated  their  victories,  lamented 
their  fufFerings,  applauded  their  refolution,  animated  their  hopes, 
and  checked  their  impetuofity;  nor  did  he  difmifs  the  aflembly,  till 
he  had  obtained  a  folemn  promife  from  the  troops,  that  if  the  em- 
peror of  the  EafI:  would  fubfcribe  an  equitable  treaty,  they  would 
renounce  any  views  of  conqueft,  and  fatisfy  themfelves  with  the 
tranquil  poiTeifion  of  the  Gallic  provinces.  On  this  foundation  he 
compofed,  in  his  own  name,  and  in  that  of  the  army,  a  fpecious  and 
moderate  epiftle  ",  which  was  delivered  to  Pentadius,  his  mailer  of 
the  offices,  and  to  his  chamberlain  Eutherius  ;  two  ambafladors  whom 
he  appointed  to  receive  the  anfwer,  and  obferA^e  the  difpofitions  of 
Conftantius.  This  epiftle  is  infcribed  with  the  modeft  appellation 
of  Cicfar;  but  Julian  folicits  in  a  peremptory,  though  refpedful 
manner,  the  confirmation  of  the  tide  of  Auguftus.  He  acknow- 
ledges the  irregularity  of  his  own  eledlion,  while  he  juftifies,  in 
fome  meafure,  the  refentment  and  violence  of  the  troops  which  had 
extorted  his  reludlant  confent.  He  allows  the  fupremacy  of  his 
brother  Conftantius ;  and  engages  to  fend  him  an  annual  prefent  of 
Spaniih  horfes,  to  recruit  his  army  with  a  feledt  number  of  Barba- 
rian youths,  and  to  accept  from  his  choice  a  Prstorian  prsefedl  of 

''  To  this  oftenfible  epiftle  he  added,  fays     and  would  not  have  publiflied.    Perhaps  they 
Amtnianus,  private  letters,  objurgatorias  et     never  exilled. 
mordaces,  which  the  hiftorian  had  not  feen. 

Vol.  II.  Τ  t  approved 
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CHAP. 
XXJI. 


His  fourth 
and  fifth  ex- 
peditions Le- 
yond  the 
Rhine, 
A.  D.  360, 
361. 


approved  difcretiou  and  lidellty.  But  he  referves  for  himfclf  the 
nomination  of  his  other  civil  and  military  officers,  with  the  troops, 
the  revenue,  and  the  fovereignty  of  the  provinces  beyond  the  Alps. 
He  admoniihes  the  emperor  to  confult  the  diilates  of  juftice;  to 
diftruft  the  arts  of  thofe  venal  flatterers,  who  fubfift  only  by  the  dif- 
cord  of  princes ;  and  to  embrace  the  offer  of  a  fair  and  honourable 
treaty,,  equally  advantageous  to  the  republic,  and  to  the  houfe  of 
Conftantine.  In  this  negociation  Julian  claimed  no  more  than  he 
already  poffeffed.  The  delegated  authority  which  he  had  long  exer- 
cifed  over  the  provinces  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain,  was  ftill 
obeyed  under  a  name  more  independent  and  auguft.  The  foldiers 
and  the  people  rejoiced  in  a  reAi^olution  which  was  not  ftained  even 
with  the  blood  of  the  guilty.  Florentius  was  a  fugitive  ;  Luplcinus 
a  prifoner.  The  perfons  who  were  difaffedted  to  the  new  govern- 
ment were  difarmed  and  fecured  ;  and  the  vacant  offices  were  dif- 
tributed,  according  to  the  recommendation  of  merit,  by  a  prince, 
who  defpifed  the  intrigues  of  the  palace,  and  the  clamours  of  the.- 
foldiers  '". 

The  negociations  of  peace  were  accompanied  and  fupported  by^ 
the  moft  vigorous  preparations  for  war.  The  army,  which  Julian 
held  in  readinefs  for  immediate  adlion,  was  recruited  and  augmented' 
by  the  diforders  of  the  times.  The  cruel  perfecution  of  the  faftion 
of  Magnentius  had  filled  Gaul  with  numerous  bands  of  outlaws  and' 
robbers.  They  cheerfully  accepted  the  offer  of  a  general  pardon 
from  a  prince  whom  they  could  truft,  fubmitted  to  the  reilraints  of 
military  difcipline,  and  retained  only  their  implacable  hatred  to  the 
perfon  and  government  of  Conilantius  ".     As  foon  as  the  feafon  of  the 

year 


'*  See  the  firft  tranfailions  of  his  reign,  "  Liban.  Orat.  Parent,  c.  50  p.  275, 
in  Julian  ad  S.  P.  Q^  Athen.  p.  285,  286.  276.  A  ilrange  diforder,  fince  it  continued 
Ammianus,  xx.  5.  8.     Liban.  Orat.  Parent,     above  feven  years.     In  the  faftions  of  the 

€.40,50.  p•  273 2-5.  Greek   republics,    ths  exiles    amounted    to 

20,  coo 
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year  permitted  Julian  to  take  the  field,  he  appeared  at  the  head  of  ^  ^  ^\  P• 
his  legions  ;  threw  a  bridgo  over  the  Rhine  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cleves  ;  and  prepared  to  chaflife  the  perfidy  of  the  Attuarii,  a  tribe 
of  Franks,  who  prefumed  that  they  might  ravage,  with  impunity, 
the  frontiers  of  a  divided  empire.  The  difficulty,  as  well  as  glory,  of 
this  enterprize,  confifted  in  a  laborious  march  ;  and  Julian  had  con- 
quered, as  foon  as  he  could  penetrate  into  a  country,  which  former 
princes  had  confidered  as  inaccelTible.  After  he  had  giΛ'•en  peace  to 
the  Barbarians,  the  emperor  carefully  vifited  the  fortifications  along 
the  Rhine  from  Cleves  to  Bafil ;  furveyed,  with  peculiar  attention, 
the  territories  which  he  had  recovered  from  the  hands  of  the  Ale- 
manni,  paiTed  through  B€fan9on  ",  which  had  feverely  fufFered  from 
their  fury,  and  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Vienna  for  the  enfuing 
winter.  The  barrier  of  Gaul  was  improved  and  ftrengthened  with  ad- 
ditional fortifications;  and  Julian  entertained  fome  hopes,  that  the  Ger- 
mans, whom  he  had  fo  often  vanquiificd,  might,  in  his  abfence,  be  re- 
ftrained,  by  the  terror  of  his  name.  Vadomair  '^  was  the  only  prince 
■cf  the  Alemanni,  whom  he  efteemed  or  feared  ;  and  while  the  fubtle 
Barbarian  affedled  to  obferve  the  fiiith  of  treaties,  the  progrefs  of  his 
arms  threatened  the  ftate  with  an  unfeafonable  and  dangerous  vv^ar. 
The  policy  of  Julian  condefcended  to  furprife  the  prince  of  the  Ale- 
manni by  his  own  arts ;  and  Vadomair,  who,  in  the  chara£ler  of  a 
friend,  had  incautioufly  accepted  an  invitation  from  the  Roman  go- 

20,000  perfons ;  .ind  Ifocrates  aifiires  Philip,  with  temples,  &c.  now   reduced  to   a   fmall 

that  it  would  be  eafier  to  raife  an  army  from  town,  emerging  however  from  its  ruins, 

the  vagabonds  than    from    the    cities.      See  "'  Vadomair  entered  into  the  Roman  fer- 

Hume's  ElTays,  torn.  i.  p.  426,  427.  ^'.«'    ^''^  ^^^^  promoted  from  a  Barbarian 

■  a   τ   ι•      \γ•   •η            ■••                 \      ■  kingdom   to    the   militarv  rank   of  duke  of 

'"  Julian  (Epift.  xx'.wm.  p.  474.)  gives  a  „,  °  .  .        ,,    „.,,         •'    ,    .      r             ri 

■"            ^    '^                      r    -t   τ  ^   s  Pha:nicia.     He  llill  retained  the  fame  artful 

fliort  defcription  ofVefont.o,  or  Befangon :  .hnrafter  (Amiiiian.    xxi.  4.);    but,    under 

a  rocky  peninfula  almoll  encircled  by  the  ri-  t^e  ^pigj,  of  Valens,  he  fignalifed  his  valour 

vcr  Doux  ;    once  a  magnificent  city,  filled  in  the  Armenian  war  (xxix.  1.). 

Τ  t  2  vernors. 
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vernors,  was  feized  in  the  midft  of  the  entertainment,  and  fent  away 
prilbner  into  tlie  heart  of  Spain.  Before  the  Barbarians  were  re- 
covered from  tlieir  amazement,  the  emperor  appeared  in  arms  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  and,  once  more  croiTmg  the  river,  renewed  the 
deep  impreifions  of  terror  and  refpea;  which  had  been  already  made 
by  four  preceding  expeditions  ". 

The  ambafl'adors  of  Julian  had  been  inflruftcd  to  execute,  with 
the  utmoft  diligence,  their  important  commiilion.  But,  in  their  paf- 
fage  through  Italy  and  lUyricum,  they  were  detained  by  the  tedious 
and  affeded  delays  of  the  provincial  governors  ;  they  were  conduQcd 
by  flow  journies  from  Conftantinople  to  Ca;farea  in  Cappadocia  ; 
and  when  at  length  they  were  admitted  to  the  prefence  of  Conftan- 
tius,  they  found  that  he  had  already  conceived,  from  the  difpatches 
of  his  own  officers,  the  moil  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  conduft  of 
Julian,  and  of  the  Gallic  army.  The  letters  were  heard  with  im- 
patience ;  the  trembling  ineifengers  were  difmifled  with  indignation 
and  contempt ;  and  the  looks,  the  geftures,  the  furious  language  of 
tlie  monarch,  expreffed  the  diforder  of  his  foul.  The  domeftic  con- 
nexion, which  might  have  reconciled  the  brother  and  the  hufband 
of  Helena,  was  recently  diflblved  by  the  death  of  that  princefs,  whofe 
pregnancy  had  been  feveral  times  fruitlefs,  and  was  at  lafi:  fatal  to 
herfelf ".  The  emprefs  Eufebia  had  preferved  to  the  laft  moment  of 
her  life  the  warm,  and  even  jealous,  affeition  which  Ihe  had  con- 
ceived for  Julian ;  and  her  mild  influence  might  have  moderated  the 


-°  Ammian,  xx.  10.  xxi.  3,  4.  Zofimus, 
1.  iii.  p.  155. 

"  Her  remains  were  fent  to  Rome,  and  in- 
terred near  thofe  of  her  filler  Conftantina,  in 
the  fuburb  of  the  Via  Ήονιεηίαηα.  Ammian. 
xxi.  I.  Libanius  has  conipofed  a  very  weak 
apology  to  juftify  his  hero  from  a  very  abfurd 
charge  ;  of  poifoning  his  wife,  and  reward- 
ing her  phyfician  with  his  mother's  jewels. 


(See  the  feventh  of  feventecn  new  orations, 
publiflied  at  Venice  1754,  from  a  MS.  in  St. 
Mark's  library,  p.  117  —  127.)  Eipidius, 
the  Pra;torian  pra;feil  of  the  Eaft,  to  whofe 
evidence  the  accufer  of  Julian  appeals,  is  ar- 
raigned by  Libanius,  as  effeminate  and  un- 
grateful ;  yet  the  religion  of  Eipidius  is  praif- 
ed  by  Jerom  (torn.  i.  p.  243),  and  his  hu- 
manity by  Ammianus  (xxi.  6.). 

refentment 
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refeiltment  of  a  prince,  who,  fince  her  death,  was  abandoned  to  his  ^  ^  ^  ^• 
own  paffions,  and  to  the  arts  of  his  eunuchs.  But  the  terror  of  a 
foreign  invafion  obliged  him  to  fufpend  the  puniihment  of  a  private 
enemy ;  he  continued  his  march  towards  the  confines  of  Perfia,  and 
thought  it  fuificient  to  fignify  the  conditions  which  might  entitle 
Julian  and  his  guilty  followers  to  the  clemency  of  their  offended  fo- 
vereign.  He  required,  that  the  prefumptuous  Csefar  ihould  exprefsly 
renounce  the  appellation  and  rank  of  Auguilus,  which  he  had  ac- 
cepted from  the  rebels  ;  that  he  ihould  defcend  to  his  former  ftatiou 
of  a  limited  and  dependent  minifter ;  that  he  iliould  veil  the  powers 
of  the  ftate  and  army  in  the  hands  of  thofe  officers  who  were  appointed 
by  the  Imperial  court ;  and  that  he  ihould  truft  his  fafety  to  the  af- 
furances  of  pardon,  which  were  announced  by  Epidtetus,  a  Gallic 
bilhop,  and  one  of  the  Arian  favourites  of  Conftantius.  Several 
months  were  ineffeitually  confumed  in  a  treaty  Avhlch  was  nego- 
ciated  at  the  diftance  of  three  thoufand  miles  between  Paris  and 
Antioch ;  and,  as  foon  as  Julian  perceived  that  his  moderate  and  re- 
fpedlful  behaviour  ferved  only  to  irritate  the  pride  of  an  implacable 
adverfary,  he  boldly  refolved  to  commit  his  life  and  fortune  to  the 
chance  of  a  civil  war.  He  gave  a  public  and  military  audience  to 
the  quseftor  Leonas :  the  haughty  epiftle  of  Conftantius  was  read  to 
the  attentive  multitude ;  and  Julian  protefted,  with  the  moft  flatter- 
ing deference,  that  he  was  ready  to  refign  the  title  of  Auguftus,  if 
he  could  obtain  the  confent  of  thofe  whom  he  acknowledged  as  the 
authors  of  his  elevation.  The  faint  propofal  was  impetuoufly  filenced ;. 
and  the  acclamations  of  "  Julian  Auguftus,  continue  to  reign,  by  the 
"  authority  of  the  army,  of  the  people,  of  the  republic,  which  you 
"  have  faved,"  thundered  at  once  from  every  part  of  the  field,  and 
terrified  the  pale  ambaflador  of  Conftantius.  A  part  of  the  letter 
was  afterwards  read,  in  which  the  emperor  arraigned  tlie  ingratitude 
of. Julian,  whom  he  had  invefted  with  the  honours  of  the  purple; 

whom 
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ΧΧΪΙ 

,_  -  _.  had  prefer%'ed  in  his  infancy,  Avhen  he  was  left  a  helplefs  orphan ; 
"  an  orphan  !"  interrupted  Julian,  who  juftified  his  caufe  by  in- 
dulging his  paifions :  "  Does  the  aflaffin  of  my  family  reproach  me 
"  that  I  was  left  an  orphan  ?  He  urges  me  to  revenge  thofe  inju- 
"  ries,  which  I  have  long  ftudied  to  forget."  The  alTembly  was 
difmifled  ;  and  Leonas,  who,  with  fome  difficulty,  had  been  pro- 
teded  from  the  popular  fury,  Avas  fent  back  to  his  mailer,  with  an 
epiille,  in  which  Julian  exprefled,  in  a  ftrain  of  the  moft  vehement 
eloquence,  the  fentiments  of  contempt,  of  hatred,  and  of  refent- 
ment,  which  had  been  fuppreffed  and  embittered  by  the  diffimula- 
tion  of  twenty  years.  After  this  meffage,  which  might  be  conildered 
as  a  fignal  of  irreconcilable  war,  Julian,  who,  fome  weeks  before, 
had  celebrated  the  Chriftian  feftival  of  the  Epiphany  ",  made  a  pub- 
lic declaration  that  he  committed  the  care  of  his  fafety  to  the  im- 
mortal GODS  ;  and  thus  publicly  renounced  the  religion,  as  well 
as  the  friendihip,  of  Conftantius  ". 
TuHan  pre-  The  fituation  of  Julian  required  a  vigorous  and  immediate  refo- 

pares  to  at-     jutJon.     He  had  difcovered,  from  intercepted  letters,  that  his  adver- 

tack  Con-  *  ^ 

fiantius.  fary,  facrificing  the  intereft  of  the  ftate  to  that  of  the  monarch,  had 

again  excited  the  Barbarians  to  invade  the  provinces  of  the  Weft. 

-'■  Feriarum  die   qucm  cclebrantes  menfe  birth  of  the  Sun.     See  Bingham's   Antiqui- 

Januario,  Chriftiani  £f>:phanta  diil'tant,  pro-  ties  of  the  Chriftian  Church,  1.  xx.  c.  4.  and 

greffus  in  eoiiim  ecclefiam,  folemniter  numi-  Beaufobre   Hift.    Critique  du   Manicheifme, 

ne  orato  diiceilit.     Ammian.    xxi.  2.     Zona-  torn.  ii.  p.  690  — 700. 

r.-is  obferves,    that  it  was  on   Chriftmas-day,  "  Tlie  public  and  fecret  negociations  be- 

and   his  afiertion  is   not   inconfilient ;    fince  tween   Conftantius   and  Julian,  muft  be  ex- 

the  churches  of  Egypt,  Afia,    and   perhaps  trailed,  with  fome  caution,  from  Julian  him- 

Gaul,  celebrated  on  the  fame  day  (the  fivth  felf  (Orat.   ad  S.   P.  Q^     Athen.   p.  2R6.), 

of  J-in\iary),    the   nativity  and  the   baptifm  Libanius  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  51.  p.  276.),  Am- 

of  their  Saviour.      The   Romans,    .".s  igno-  mianus   (xx.  9.),     Zofimus  (1.  iii.  p.   154.), 

jant  as  tlieir  brethrfn  of  the  reul  date  of  his  and  even  Zonara?    (com.   ii.  1.   xiii.   p.    20, 

birth,  fixed  the  folemn  feftival  to  the  25th  of  21,   22.).  who,  on  this  occafion,   appears  to 

December,  the  Esmalia,  or  winter  folilice,  have  poflefled  and  ufed  fome  valuable  mate- 

whtr.    the  Pagans    annually  celeb.'-ated   the  rials. 

The 
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The  pofition  of  two  magazines,  one  of  them  colledled  on  the  banks  ^  ^  ^  ^• 
of  the  lake  of  Conftance,  the  other  formed  at  the  foot  of  the  Cottian 
Alps,  feemed  to  indicate  the  march  of  two  armies ;  and  the  fize  of 
thofe  magazines,  each  of  which  confifted  of  fix  hundred  thoufand 
quarters  of  wheat,  or  rather  flour  ""^,  v,ms  a  threatening  evidence  of 
the  ili-ength  and  numbers  of  the  enemy,  who  prepared  to  furround 
him.  But  the  Imperial  legions  were  ftill  in  their  diftant  quarters  of 
Afia ;  the  Danube  was  feebly  guarded  ;  and  if  Julian  could  occupy, 
by  a  fudden  incurfion,  the  important  provinces  of  Illyricum,  he 
might  expe£t  that  a  people  of  foldiers  would  refort  to  his  flandard, 
and  that  the  rich  mines  of  gold  and  filver  Would  contribute  to  the 
expences  of  the  civil  war.  He  propofed  this  bold  enterprife  to  the 
aifembly  of  the  foldiers ;  infpired  them  with  a  juft  confidence  in  their 
general,  and  in  themfelves ;  and  exhorted  them  to  maintain  their 
reputation,  of  being  terrible  to  the  enemy,  moderate  to  their  fellow- 
citizens,  and  obedient  to  their  officers.  His  ipirited  difcourfe  was 
received,  with  the  loudeft  acclamations,  and  the  fame  troops  which 
had  taken  up  arms  againft  Conilantius,  when  he  fummoned  them  to 
leave  Gaul,  now  declared  with  alacrity,  that  they  would  follow  Ju- 
lian to  the  fartheft  extremities  of  Europe  or  Afia.  The  oath  of 
fidelity  was  adminiftered ;  and  the  foldiers,  clalhing  their  ihields, 
and  pointing  their  drawn  fwords  to  their  throats,  devoted  themfelves, 
with  horrid  imprecations,  to  the  fervice  of  a  leader  whom  they  ce- 
lebrated as  the  deliverer  of  Gaul,  and  the  conqueror  of  the  Gei- 
mans  '\  This  folemn  engagement,  which  feemed  to  be  didated  by 
affedion,  rather  than  by  duty,  was  fingly  oppofed  by  Nebridius, 
v/ho  had  been  admitted  to  the  office  of  Praetorian  prsefedt.      That 

'*  Three  hundred  myriads,  or  three  mil-  and  the  neceffity  and  advantages  of  an  of- 

licns  of  mcdimni,  a  corn-meafure  familiar  to  fenfive  war    (ad   S.  P.    Q^  Athen.    p.   286, 

the  Athenians,  and  which  contained  fix  Ro-  287.). 

rnan  mcdii.     Julian  explains,  like  a  foldier  ^^  See  his  oration,  and  the  behaviour  of 

and  a  ftatefman,  the  danger  of  his  fituation,  the  troops,  in  Ammian.  xxi.  5. 

I  faithful 
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faitliful  mlnlfter,  alone  and  iniafliftcd,  afferted  the  rights  of  Conilau- 
tlus  in  the  mid  it  of  an  armed  and  angry  multitude,  to  whofe  fury  he 
liad  almoft  fallen  an  honourable,  but  ufelefs,  facrifice.  After  lofing 
one  of  his  hands  by  the  ftroke  of  a  fword,  he  embraced  the  knees  of 
the  prince  whom  he  had  offended.  Julian  covered  the  prrcfeil  with 
his  Imperial  mantle,  and  protefling  him  from  the  zeal  of  his  follow- 
ers, difmiffed  him  to  his  own  houfe,  with  lefs  refpeil  than  was  per- 
haps due  to  the  virtue  of  an  enemy  ^^  The  high  office  of  Nebridius 
was  bellowed  on  Sallufi: ;  and  the  provinces  of  Gaul,  which  were 
now  delivered  from  the  intolerable  oppreffion  of  taxes,  enjoyed  the 
mild  and  equitable  adminiftration  of  the  friend  of  Julian,  who  was 
permitted  to  pradtife  thofe  virtues  which  he  had  inililled  into  the  mind 
of  his  pupil  ''\ 
His  march  The  hopes  of  Julian  depended  much  lefs  on  the  number  of  his 

Rhine  into  troops,  than  on  the  celerity  of  his  motions.  In  the  execution  of  a 
uicum.  j^^i-ing  enterprife,  he  availed  himfelf  of  every  precaution,  as  far  as 
prudence  could  fuggeft  ;  and  where  prudence  could  no  longer  accom- 
pany his  fteps,  he  trufted  the  event  to  A'alour  and  to  fortune.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bahl  he  affembled  and  divided  his  army  ^\  One 
body,  which  conlifted  of  ten  thouiluid  men,  was  directed,  under 
the  command  of  Nevitta,  general  of  the  cavalry,  to  advance  through 
the  midland  parts  of  Rhretia  and  Noricum.  A  funilar  divilion  of 
troops,  under  the  orders  of  Jovius  and  Jovinus,  prepared  to  fol- 
low the  oblique  courfe  of  the  highways,  through  the  Alps  and  the 

'^'''  He  fternly  rcfufed  his  hand  to  the  flip-  quam  judex  ncc  militaris  reilor,  alio  quo- 
pliant  prEcfeft,  whom  he  fent  into  Tufcany  dam  pr.xter  merita  fuftragante,  ad  potiorum 
(Ammian.  .xxi.  5.).  Libanius,  with  iiivage  veniat  gradura  (Ammian.  xx.  9.).  Abfence 
fury,  infults  Nebridius,  -  applauds  the  fol-  did  not  weaken  his  regard  for  Salluft,  with 
diers,  and  almoft  cenfures  the  humanity  of  whofe  name  (A.  D.  363.)  he  honoured  the 
Julian   (Orat.  Parent,  c.  53.  p.  278.).  confulfhip. 

*'  Ammian.   xxi.   S.     In   this  promotion,  '^^    Ammianus   (xxi.  8.)   afcribes  the  fame 

Julian   obeyed    the    law   which    he   publicly  prailice,  and  the  fame  moti^■c,  to  Alexander 

impofed   on   himfelf.      Neque   civilis   quif-  the  Great,  and  other  ikilful  generals. 

northern 
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northern  confines  of  Italy.  The  inftrudions  to  the  generals  were 
conceived  with  energy  and  pjrecifion ;  to  hailen  their  march  in  clofe 
and  compad:  columns,  which,  according  to  the  difpofition  of  the 
ground,  might  readily  be  changed  into  any  order  of  battle  ;  to  fecure 
themfelves  againll  the  furprifes  of  the  night  by  ftrong  pofts  and  vi- 
gilant guards  ;  to  prevent  refiftance  by  their  unexpeded  anival ;  to 
elude  examination  by  their  fudden  departure ;  to  fpread  the  opinion 
of  their  ftrength,  and  the  terror  of  his  name  ;  and  to  join  their  fove- 
reign  under  the  walls  of  Sirmium.  For  himfelf,  Julian  had  referved 
a  more  difficult  and  extraordinary  part.  He  feleded  three  thoufand 
brave  and  adive  volunteers,  refolved,  like  their  leader,  to  caft  behind 
them  every  hope  of  a  retreat :  at  the  head  of  this  faithful  band,  he 
fearlefsly  plunged  into  the  receiTes  of  the  Marcian,  or  black  foreil, 
which  conceals  the  fources  of  the  Danube  ^' ;  and,  for  many  days, 
the  fate  of  Julian  was  unknown  to  the  world.  The  fecrecy  of  his 
march,  his  diligence,  and  vigour,  furmounted  every  obftacle ;  he 
forced  his  way  over  mountains  and  moraffes,  occupied  the  bridges  or 
fwam  the  rivers,  purfued  his  dired  courfe  ^°,  without  refleding  whe- 
ther hd  traverfed  the  territory  of  the  Romans  or  of  the  Barbarians, 
and  at  length  emerged,  between  Ratiibon  and  Vienna,  at  the  place 
where  he  defigned  to  embark  his  troops  on  the  Danube.  By  a  well- 
concerted  ftratagem,  he  feized  a  fleet  of  light  brigantines  '",  as  it  lay 

^'  This  wood  was  a  part  of  the  great  Her- So  eagerly  the  fiend, 

cynian  foreft,  which,  in  the  time  of  Ca.'far,  O'er  bog,  or  ftcep,   through  ilrait,  rough•, 

ftretched  away  from  the  country  of  the  Rau-  denfe,  or  rare, 

raci  (B.,fil)  into  the  bounJlefs  regions  of  the  With  head,  hands,  wings,  or  feet,  purines 

North.       See    Cluver.     Germania    Antiqua,  his  way, 

L  iii.  c.  47.  And  fwims,  or  finks,  or  wades,  or  creeps, 

^°  Compare  Libanius,  Orat.  Parent,  c.  5•3.  or  flies. 

p.  278,  279,  with  Gregory  Ν azianxen,  Orat.  ^i  jj^  [i,^^  interval   the  Kctiiia  places  two 

iii.  p.  63.     Even  the  faint  admires  the  fpeed  or  three  fleets,  the  Laariacenfis    (at  Lauria- 

jind   ftcrecy  of  this   march.     A  modern  di-  cum,  or  Lorch),  the  Arlapenfis,   the  Magi• 

vine  might  apply  to  the  progrefs  of  Julian,  nenfis  ;    and   mentions  five   legions,    or   co- 

the   lint;  -vhich  were 'originally  defigned  for  horts,  of  Liburnarii,  who  (hould  be  a  fort  of 

another -spoiiate  :  marines.     SeiSt.  Ivlii.  edit.  Labb. 
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C  II  A  P.     ^j-  anchor;    fecured  a  fupply   of  coarfe   provifions  lufficlent   to  ia- 

* , 1    tisfy  the  indelicate,  but  voracious,  appetite  of  a  Gallic  army;    and 

boldly  committed  himfelf  to  the  ftream  of  the  Danube.  The  labours 
of  his  mariners,  who  plied  their  oars  wiih  inceflant  diligence,  and 
the  ileady  continuance  of  a  favourable  wind,  carried  his  fleet  above 
feven  hundred  miles  in  eleven  days  " ;  and  he  had  already  difem- 
barked  his  troops  at  Bononia,  only  nineteen  miles  from  Sirmium, 
before  his  enemies  could  receive  any  certain  inteUigence  that  he  had 
left  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  In  the  courfe  of  this  long  and  rapid 
navigation,  the  mind  of  Julian  was  fixed  on  the  object  of  his  en- 
terprife ;  and  though  he  accepted  the  deputations  of  fome  cities, 
which  haftened  to  claim  the  merit  of  an  early  fubmiflion,  he  palled 
before  the  hoRile  ftations,  which  were  placed  along  the  river,  with- 
out indulging  the  temptation  of  fignalizing  an  ufelefs  and  ill-timed 
valour.  The  banks  of  the  Danube  were  crowded  on  either  fide  with 
fpedtators,  who  gazed  on  the  military  pomp,  anticipated  the  im- 
portance of  the  event,  and  diflufed  through  the  adjacent  country  the 
fame  of  a  young  hero,  who  advanced  with  more  than  mortal  fpeed 
at  the  head  of  the  innumerable  forces  of  the  Wefl:.  Lucilian,  who^ 
with  the  rank  of  general  of  the  cavalry,  commanded  the  military 
powers  of  Illyricum,  was  alarmed  and  perplexed  by  the  doubtful  re- 
ports, which  he  could  neither  rejeft  nor  believe.  He  had  taken  fome 
flow  and  irrelblute  meafures  for  the  purpofe  of  colledlng  his  troops  ; 
when  he  was  furprifed  by  Dagalaiphus,  an  adlive  officer,  whom  Ju- 
lian, a•?  foon  as  he  landed  at  Bononia,  had  puihed  forwards  with 
fome  light  infantry.  The  captive  general,  uncertain  of  his  life  or 
death,  was  haftily  thrown  upon  a  horfe,  and  condudled  to  the  pre- 
fence  of  Julian  ;   who  kindly  raifed  him  from  the  ground,  and  dif- 

'*  Zciimus  .ιΙοΓ,ε  (1.  ill.  p.  156.)  has  fpe-  cred  largeilcs,  defcribes  this  voyage  in  a  florid 

cified    this    intercfting    circumftance.       Ma-  and  piflorefque  manner,   challenges  Tripto- 

mertiiius    (in  Panegyr.  Vet.  xi.    6,  7,  S.),  lemus  and  the  Argonauts  of  Greece,  &c. 
who  accom|>anied  Julian,  as  count  of  the  fa- 

pelled 
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pelled  tlie  terror  and  amazement  which  feemed  to  ftupify  liis  facul-  ^  ^f  .^  P• 
ties.  But  Lucilian  had  no  fooner  recovered  his  fpirits,  than  he 
betrayed  his  want  of  difcretion,  by  prefuming  to  admonilh  his  con- 
queror, that  he  had  raflily  ventured,  Avith  a  handful  of  men,  to  ex- 
pofe  his  perfon  in  the  midil  of  his  enemies.  "  Referve  for  your 
*'  mailer  Conftantius  thefe  timid  remonftrances,"  replied  JuHan,  with 
a  fmile  of  contempt ;  "  when  I  gave  you  my  purple  to  kifs,  I  re- 
"  ceived  you  not  as  a  counfellor,  but  as  a  fuppUant."  Confcious  that 
fuccefs  alone  could  juftify  his  attempt,  and  that  boldnefs  only  could 
command  fuccefs,  lie  inftantly  advanced,  at  the  head  of  three  thou- 
fand  foldiers,  to  attack  the  fti-ongeft  and  moft  populous  city  of  the 
Illyrian  provinces.  As  he  entered  the  long  fuburb  of  Sirmium,  he 
was  received  by  the  joyful  acclamations  of  the  army  and  people  ; 
who,  crowned  with  flowers,  and  holding  lighted  tapers  in  their 
hands,  conducted  their  acknowledged  fovereign  to  his  Imperial  refi- 
dence.  Two  days  were  devoted  to  the  public  joy,  which  was  cele- 
brated by  the  games  of  the  Circus  j  but,  early  on  the  morning  of 
the  third  day,  Julian  marched  to  occupy  the  narrow  pafs  of  Succi,  ia 
the  defiles  of  Mount  Ha:mus ;  Avhich,  alnioil  in  the  mid- way  be- 
tween Sirmium  and  Conftantinople,  feparates  the  provinces  of  Thrace 
and  Dacia,  by  an  abrupt  defcent  towards  the  former,  and  a  gentle 
declivity  on  the  fide  of  the  latter  ".  The  defence  of  this  important 
poft  was  entrufted  to  the  brave  Nevitta  ;  who,  as  well  as  the  generals 
of  the  Italian  divifion,  fuccefsfully  executed  the  plan  of  the  march 
and  jundlion  which  their  mailer  had  fo  ably  conceived  ^^ 

33  The  defcriptlon  of  Ammianus,   which  mention  the  c?ily  error  which   I  have  difco- 

might  be  fupported  by  collateral  evidence,  vered  in  the  maps  or  writings  of  that   ad- 

afcertains  the  precife  fituation  of  the  Angufliie  mirable  geographer. 

Succorum,  or  pafles  of  Succi.     M.  d'Anville,  ^+  Whatever  circumflances  we  may  borrow 

from  the  trifling  refemblance  of  names,  has  elfevvhere,    Ammianus    (xxi.  8,  9,  10.)    iliU 

placed  them  between   Sardica  and  NailTus.  fupplies  the  feries  of  the  narrative, 
for  my  own  juftification,  I  am  obliged  to 

U  u  2  The 
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CHAP.         'file  homaire  which  Tulian  obtained,  from  the  fears  or  the  incli— 

XXII.  ο  J  ' 

* '    nation  of  the  people,  extended  far  beyond  the  immediate  effed  of 

his  caufe.  bis  arms  '\  Tlie  prjefedures  of  Italy  and  Illyricum  were  admi- 
niftered  by  Tavirus  and  Florentius,  who  united  that  important  office 
with  the  vain  honours  of  the  confuliliip ;  and  as  thofe  magiftrates' 
had  retired  with  precipitation  to  the  court  of  Afia,  Julian,  who  could 
not  always  reftrain  the  levity  of  his  temper,  ftigmatized  their  flight 
by  adding,  in  all  the  Adls  of  the  Year,  the  epithet  οι  fugitive  to  the 
names  of  the  two  confuls.  The  provinces  which  had  been  deferted 
by  their  firft  magiftrates  acknowledged  the  authority  of  an  emperor, 
who,  conciliating  the  qualities  of  a  foldier  with  thofe  of  a  philofo;- 
pher,  was  equally  admired  in  the  camps  of  the  Danube,  and  in  the 
cities  of  Greece.  From  his  palace,  or,  more  properly,  from  his 
head-quarters  of  Sirmium  and  Naiifus,  he  diftributed  to  the  principal 
cities  of  the  empire,  a  laboured  apology  for  his  own  conduit ;  pub— 
lifhed  the  fecret  difpatches  of  Conftantius  ;  and  folicited  the  judgment 
of  mankind  between  two  competitors,  the  one  of  whom  had  ex- 
pelled, and  the  other  had  invited,  the  Barbarians  ^^  Julian,  whofe- 
mind  was  deeply  wounded  by  the  reproach  of  ingratitude,  afpired  to 
maintain,  by  argument  as  well  as  by  arms,  the  fuperior  merits  of 
his  caufe;  and  to  excel,  not  only  in  the  arts  of  war,  but  in  thofe  of 
compofition.     His  epiftle  to  the  fenate  and  people  of  Athens  "  feems. 

^'  Ammian.  xxi.  9,  10.     Libanius,   Orat.  correfpondence  between  them  :  "  Csfar  tuus 

Parent,  c.  54.  p-27g,  280.     Zofinius,  1.  iii.  "  difcipllnam  non  habet." 
p.  156,  157.  ^'    Zofimus   mentions  his    epiftles   to   the 

^°    Julian    (ad   S.  P.  Q.  Athen.   p.   286.)  Atlienians,  the  Corinthians,    and  the  Lace- 

pof!ti\ely    aflcrts,     that    he    intercepted    the  dasmonians.    The  fubftance  was  probably  the 

letters  of  Conlcan tins  to  the  Barbarians :  and  fame,  though   the  addrefs  was  properly  va- 

Libanius  as  pofitively  afErms,  that  he  read  ried.     The  epiftle   to  the  Athenians  is  ftill 

them  on  his  march  to  the  troops  and  the  cities,  extant     (p.    268  —  287.),    and   has    afForded 

Yet   Ammianus    (xxi.    •.)    expiefl'cs  himfflf  much  valuable  information.     It  deferves  the 

with  cool  and  candid  hefitation,  (ifama/o-  praifes  of  die  Abbe  de  la  Bleterie   (Pref.  a 

lius  admittcnda  eft  fides.     He  fpccilies,  how-  I'Hiftoire  de  Jovien,  p.  24,  25.),    and  is  one 

ever,  an   intercepted   letter  from   Vadomair  of  the   beft  manifeftoes  to  be  found  in  any 

to  Conftantius,  which  fuppofcs  an   intimate  languawe. 

to 
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to  have  been  diilated  by  an  elegant  enthufiafm  ;  which  pvomptecl  C  HA  P. 
him  ta  fubmit  his  actions  and  his  motiA'^es  to  the  degenerate  Athenians  *,. — v- — -* 
©f  his  own  times,  with  the  fame  humble  deference,  as  if  he  had  been 
pleading,  in  the  days  of  Ariftides,  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Areo- 
pagus, His  application  to  the  fenate  of  Rome,  which  was  ftill  per- 
mitted to  bellow  the  titles  of  Imperial  power,  was  agreeable  to  the 
forms  of  the  expiring  republic.  An  aflembly  was  fummoncd  by 
Tertullus,  prsfeit  of  the  city;  the  epiille  of  Julian  was  read  ;  and 
as  he  appeared  to  be  mailer  of  Italy,  his  claims  were  admitted  with- 
out a  dilfenting  voice.  His  oblique  cenfure  of  the  innovations  of 
Conilantine,  and  his  paflionate  invedlive  againil  the  vices  of  Con- 
ilantius,  were  heard  with  lefs  fatisfadtion ;  and  the  fenate,  as  if  lu- 
iian  had  been  prefent,  unanimoufly  exclaimed,  "  Refpeil,  we  be- 
"  feech  you,  the  author  of  your  own  fortune  ^\"  An  artful 
expreilion,  which,  according  to  the  chance  of  war,  might  be  differ- 
ently explained ;  as  a  manly  reproof  of  the  ingratitude  of  the  ufurper, 
or  as  a  flattering  confeffion,  that  a  lingle  adl  of  fuch  benefit  to  the 
ilate  ought  to  atone  for  all  the  failings  of  Conftantius.- 

The  intelligence  of  tlie  march  and  rapid  progrefs  of  Julian  was  Hoftile  pre- 
fpeedily  tranfmitted  to  his  rival,  who,  by  the  retreat  of  Sapor,  had  P^"""^^ 
obtained  fome  refpite  from  the  Perfian  war.  Difguifiug  the  anguilh 
of  his  foul  under  the  femblance  of  contempt,  Ccnftantius  profeffed 
his  intention  of  returning  into  Europe,  and  of  giving  chace  to  }u- 
Han;  for  he  never  fpoke  of  this  military  expedition  in  any  other 
light  than  that  of  a  hunting  party  '"',  In  the  camp  of  Hierapolis,  in 
Syria,  he  communicated  this  defign  to  his  army;  flightly  mentioned 
the  guik  and  rafhnefs  of  the  Ciclar;  and  ventured  to  afliire  them, 
that  if  the  mutineers  of  Gaul  prefumed  to  meet   them  in  the  field,. 

'*  Ji:i}ii>ri  luB  retr-yetuiam  rogamus.     Am-  -^'  Tanquam  venatlciam  prsdam  cnperet : 

jnian.  x;d.  lo.     It  is  amur.rg  enough  to  ob-  hoc  enim  aJ  leniendum  fucram  mciuni  fiib-- 

ferve  the  fecret  con  Skis  of  the  fenate  between  inde  pr3idica.bat.     Ammir.n.  xxi.  7. 
flattery  and  fear.     See  Tacit.  Hiil;.  i.  85. 

8  they 
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CHAP,    they  would  be  unable  to  fuftain  the  fire  of  their  eyes,  and  the  Irre- 

y , '    fiftiblc  Λveight  of  their  fhout  of  onfet.     The  fpeech  of  the  emperor 

was  received  with  military  applaufe,  and  Theodotus,  the  prefrdent 
of  the  council  of  Hierapolis,  requefted,  with  tears  of  adulation,  that 
bis  city  might  be  adorned  Avith  the  head  of  the  vanquiflied  rebel  *". 
A  choien  detachment  was  difpached  away  in  poil-waggons,  to  fe- 
cure,  if  it  were  yet  poffible,  the  pafs  of  Succi;  the  recruits,  the 
horfes,  the  arms,  and  the  magazines  which  had  been  prepared  againil 
Sapor,  were  appropriated  to  the  fervice  of  the  cWil  war  ;  and  the 
domeftic  vidories  of  Conftantius  infpired  his  partifans  with  the  moil 
fanguine  afTurances  of  fuccefs.  The  notary  Gaudentius  liad  occu- 
pied in  his  name  the  provinces  of  Africa;  the  fubfiftence  of  Rome  was 
intercepted  ;  and  the  diftrefs  of  Julian  was  increafed,  by  an  imexpefted 
event,  which  might  have  been  produdtive  of  fatal  confequences.  Julian 
had  I'eceived  the  fubmiffion  of  two  legions  and  a  cohort  of  archers,  who 
were  ftationed  at  Sirmium ;  but  he  fufpeded,  with  reafon,  the  fide- 
lity of  thofe  troops,  which  had  been  diftinguiihed  by  the  emperor  ; 
and  it  Avas  thought  expedient,  under  the  pretence  of  the  expofed 
ftate  of  the  Gallic  frontier,  to  difmifs  them  from  the  moft  important 
fcene  of  a£tion.  They  advanced,  with  relu£lance,  as  far  as  the 
confines  of  Italy ;  but  as  they  dreaded  the  length  of  the  way,  and 
the  favage  fiercenefs  of  the  Germans,  they  refolved,  by  the  inftiga- 
tion  of  one  of  their  tribunes,  to  halt  at  Aquileia,  and  to  eredl  the 
banners  of  Conftantius  on  the  walls  of  that  impregnable  city.  The 
vigilance  of  Julian  perceiA^ed  at  once  the  extent  of  the  mifchief,  and 
the  necefiity  of  applying  an  immediate  remedy.  By  his  order,  Jo- 
vinus  led  back  a  part  of  the  army  into  Italy  ;  and  the  fiege  of  Aqui- 
ieia  was  formed  with  diligence,  and  profecuted  with  vigour.     But 

*°  See  the  fpeech  and  preparations  in  Am-  the  merciful  conqueror,  who  fignified  his  wiih 
mianus,  x>;i.  13.  The  vile  Theodotus  after-  of  diminifhing  his  enemies,  and  incrcafing 
y/ards  implored  and  obtained  his  pardon  from     the  number  of  his  friends  (xxii.  14.). 

-2  the 
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the  legionaries,  who  feemed  to  have  rejeiled  the  yoke  of  difelpllne,    C  Η  A  p, 
conduced  the   defence   of  the  place   with   ilvill    and   perfeverance ;    * — ->r-— ' 
invited  the  reft  of  Italy  to  imitate  the  example  of  their  courage  and 
loyalty;  and  threatened  the  retreat  of  Julian,  if  he  fliould  be  forced 
to  yield  to  the  fuperior  numbers  of  the  armies  of  the  Eaft  *". 

But  the  humanity  of  Julian  was  preferved  from  the  cruel  alterna-  and  death  of 
tive,  which  he  pathetically  laments,  of  deftroying,  or  of  being  him-  aTd^" χ6ι', 
felf  deftroyed  :  and  the  feafonable  death  of  Conftantius  delivered  the  November  3. 
Roman  empire  from  the  calamities  of  civil  war.  The  approach  of 
winter  could  not  detain  the  monarch  at  Antioch  ;  and  his  favourites 
durft  not  oppoic  his  impatient  defire  of  revenge.  A  flight  fever, 
which  was  perhaps  occafioned  by  the  agitation  of  his  fpirits,  was 
encreafed  by  the  fatigues  of  the  journey ;  and  Conftantius  was 
obliged  to  halt  at  the  little  town  of  Mopfucrene,  twelve  miles  be- 
yond Tarfus,  where  he  expired,  after  a  Ihort  illnefs,  in  the  forty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty-fourth  of  his  reign  "'\  His 
genuine  charadler,  which  was  compofed  of  pride  and  weaknefs,  of 
fuperftition  and  cruelty,  has  been  fully  difplayed  in  the  preceding 
narrative  of  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  events.  The  long  abufe  of  power 
rendered  him  a  confiderable  objeiit  in  the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries  ; 
but  as  perfonal  merit  can  alone  deferA^e  the  notice  of  pofterity,  the 
laft  of  the  fons  of  Conftantine  may  be  difmiifed  from  the  world  with 

*'  Amrr.ian.  xxi.  7.  11,  12.     He  ieems  to  -.  *'^  His  death  atid  charailrr  are  faithfully 

defcribe,  with  fuperfluous  labour,  the  opera-  delineated  by  Ammiaiius  (xxi.  14,  ir,  16.)  ; 

tions  of  the  fiege  of  Aquilei.T,  which,  on  thia  and  we  are  authorifed  to  defpifc  and  tietell 

occafion,  maintained  its  impregnable   fame,  the  foolilh  calumny  of  Gregory  (Orat.  iii.  p. 

Gregory  Nazianzen  (Orat.iii.  p.  68.)  afcribes  68.),  who    accufes  Julian  of  contriving  the 

this  accidental  revolt  to  the  wifdom  of  Con-  death  of  his    benetailor.     The   private   re- 

ftantius,  v/hofe  aflured  viilory  he  announces  pentance  of  the  emperor,  that  he  had  fpared 

with  fome  appearance  of  truth.     Conftantio  and  promoted  Julian  (p.  69.  and  Orat.  xxi. 

quem   credebat  proculdubio    fore    vidlorem :  P•  389.),    is    not  improbable  in  itfelf,    nor 

nemo  enim  omnium   tunc   ab  hac  conftanti  incompatible  with    the  public  verbal    tefta- 

fententia  difcrepebat.     Ammian.  xxi.  7.  ment,  which  prudential  confiderations  migh? 

dictate  in  the  laft  moments  of  his  life. 

the 
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C  Η  A  i».    ti^e  remark,  that  he  laherited  the  defers,  without  the  abilities,  of 

XXII. 
v—l-,,— _^    his  father.      Before  Coniliantius  expired,  he  is  faid  to  have  named 

Julian  for  his  fucceflbr;  nor  does  it  feem  improbable,  that  his  anxious 

concern  for  the  fate  of  a  young  and  tender  wife,  whom  he  left  with 

child,  may  have  prevailed,  in   his  laft  moments,  over   the   harfner 

paffions  of  hatred  and  revenge.      Eufebius,  and  his  guilty  afljbciates, 

made  a  faint  attempt  to  prolong  the  reign  of  the  eunuchs,  by  the 

eledion  of  another  emperor :  but  their  intrigues  were  rejedled  with 

difdain  by  an  army  which  now  abhorred  the  thought  of  civil  dif- 

cord  ;  and  tΛV0  officers  of  rank  were  inftantly  difpatched,  to  alTurc 

Julian,  that  every  fword  in  the  empire  would  be  drawn  for  his  fer- 

vice.     The  military  defigns  of  that  prince,  who  had  formed  three 

different  attacks  againll:  Thrace,  were  prevented  by  this  fortunate 

event.   Without  ihedding  the  blood  of  his  fellow-citizens,  he  efcaped 

the  dangers  of  a  doubtful  conflift,  and  acquired  the  advantages  of  a 

complete  vi£tory.     Impatient  to  vifit  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  the 

new  capital  of  the  empire,  he  advanced  from  NaiiTus  through  the 

mountains  of  Heemus,  and  the  cities  of  Thrace.     AVhen  he  reached 

Heraclea,   at    the    diftance    of  fixty  miles,    all  Ccnftantinople    was 

■Julian  enters  poured  forth  to  receive  him  ;  and   he   made  his   triumphal   entry, 

pig.^  amidft  the  dutiful  acclamations  of  the  foldiers,  the  people,  and  the 

Decemberii.   fenate.  ^   An  innumerable  multitude  preiTed  around  him  with  eager  . 

refpedt  ;     and    Avere    perhaps    diiappointed   when  they    beheld   the 

imall  ftature,  and  fmiple  garb,  of  a  hero,whofe  unexperienced  youth 

had   vanquiihed   the   Bai-barians   of  Germany,    and  who   had   now 

traverfed,  in  a  fuccefsful  career,  the  whole  continent  of  EuiOjie,  from 

the  ill  ores  of  the  Atlantic  to  thofe  of  the  Bofphorus*'.     A  few  days 

afterwards,  when  the  remains  of  the  deceafed  emperor  were  landed 

♦'  In   defcribing   the  triumph  of  Julian,     Parent,  c.  56.   p.  281.)  finks  to   the  grave 
Ammianus  (xxi•.  i,  z.)  aflunies  the  lofty  tone     finiplicity  of  an  hillorian. 
of  .in  orator  or  poet ;  while  Lib-inius  (Orat. 

in 
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in  the  harbour,  the  fiibjefts  of  JuHan  applauded  the  real  or  aftefted    ^  ^  ^  P• 

humanity  of  their  fovereign.      On  foot,  without  his   diadem,    and    * », — -/ 

clothed  in  a  mourning  habit,  he  accompanied  the  funeral  as  far  as 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Apoftles,  where  the  body  was  depofited  : 
and  if  thefe  marks  of  refpeft  may  be  interpreted  as  a  felfiih  tribute 
to  the  birth  and  dignity  of  his  Imperial  kinfman,  the  tears  of  Julian 
profefled  to  the  world,  that  he  had  forgot  the  injuries,  and  remem- 
bered only  the  obligations,  which  he  had  received  from  Conftantius**. 
As  foon  as  the  legions  of  Aquileia  were  aifured  of  the  death  of 
the  emperor,  they  opened  the  gates  of  the  city,  and,  by  the  facrifice 
of  their  guilty  leaders,  obtained  an  eafy  pardon  from  the  prudence 
or  lenity  of  Tulian  ;  who,  in  the  thirty-fecond  year  of  his  a";e,  ac-  knowkdged 
quu'ed  the  undifputed  ροίΤείποη  of  the  Roman  empire  *'.  empire. 

Philofophy    had    inftrufted   Julian     to    compare   the    adA^antages   His  civil  go . 
of   adion    and    retirement  ;    but  the  elevation    of    his   birth,   and   InTpHvatc 
the    accidents    of    his    life,    never    alloΛved    him  the    freedom    of  ''^^• 
choice.     He  might  perhaps  fmcerely  have  preferred  the  groves  of 
the  academy,  and  the  fociety  of  Athens  ;  but   he  was   conftrained, 
at  firft  by  the  will,  and  afterwards  by  the  injuftice,  of  Conftantius, 
to  expofe  his  perfon  and  fame  to  the  dangers  of  Imperial  greatnefs  ; 
and  to  make  himfelf  accountable  to  the  world,  and  to  pofterity,  for 
the  happinefs  of  millions  *^     Julian  recollciled  with  terror  the  ob- 

**  The  funeral  of  Conftantius  is  defcribcd  year  muil  be  either  331  or  332.     Tillemtint, 

by  Ammiauus    (xxi.    16.),   Gregory    Nazi-  HilL  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.   p.  693.    Du- 

anzen    (Orat.   iv.   p.  119.),   Mamertinus  (in  cange,  Fam.  Byzantin.  p.  50.     I  have  pre- 

Panegyr.  Vet.  xi.  27.),  Libanius  (Orat.  Pa-  ferred  the  earlier  date. 

rent.  c.  Ivi.  p.  283.),  and  Philoftorgius  (I.  vi.  **  Julian  himfelf  (p.  253  —  267.)    has  ex- 

c.  6.  with  Godefroy's  Diflertations, p.  265.).  prefled  thefe  philofophical  ideas,  with  much 

Thefe  writers,  and  their  followers,  Pagans,  eloquence,   and  fome  aiFeiljticn,   in  a  very 

Catholics,  Arians,  beheld  with  very  different  elaborate  epillle  to  Themiftius.     The  Abbe 

eyes  both  the  dead  and  the  living  emperor.  de  la  Bleterie  (torn.  ii.  p.  146 — 193-)>  ^vho 

*'  The  day  and  year  of  the  birth  of  Julian  has  given  an  elegant  tranflation,  is  inclined 

are   not    perfeilly  afcertained.     The  day  is  to  believe  that  it  was  the  celebrated  Themif- 

probably   the  fixth  of  November,  and    the  ti us,  whofe  orations  are  ftill  extant. 

Vol.  II.  X  χ  fervation 
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C  HA  P.  i^rvation  of  his  mafter  Plato*',  that  the  government  of  our  flocks 
and  herds  is  always  committed  to  beings  of  a  fuperior  fpccies  ;  and 
that  the  condudl  of  nations  requires  and  deferves  the  celeftial  powers 
of  the  Gods  or  of  the  Genii.  From  this  principle  he  juilly  con- 
cluded, that  the  man  who  prefumes  to  reign,  fliould  afpire  to  the 
perfedlion  of  the  divine  nature  ;  that  he  fhculd  purify  his  foul  from 
her  mortal  and  terreftrial  part ;  that  he  ihould  extinguifh  his  appe- 
tites, enlighten  his  underftandiug,  regulate  his  paflions,  and  fubdue 
the  wifd  beaft,  v^'^hich,  according  to  the  lively  metaphor  of  Ariftotle  *', 
feldom  fails  to  afcend  the  throne  of  a  defpot.  The  throne  of  Julian, 
which  the  death  of  Conftantius  fixed  on  an  independent  bafis,  was 
the  feat  of  reafon,  of  Aartue,  and  perhaps  of  vanity.  He  defpifed 
the  honours,  renounced  the  pleafures,  and  difcharged  with  incef- 
fant  diligence  the  duties,  of  his  exalted  ftation;  and  there  were  few 
among  his  fubjeflis  who  would  have  confented  to  relieve  him  from 
the  weight  of  the  diadem,  had  they  been  obliged  to  fubmit  their 
time  and  their  a£tions  to  the  rigorous  laws  which  their  philofophic 
emrjeror  impofed  on  himfelf.  One  of  his  mofl  intimate  friends'", 
who  had  often  iliared  the  frugal  fimplicity  of  his  table,  has  re- 
marked, that  his  light  and  fparing  diet  (which  was  ufually  of  the 
vegetable  kind)  left  his  mind  and  body  always  free  and  aitive,  for 
the  various  and  important  bufmefs  of  an  author,  a  pontiir,  a  magif- 
trate,  a  general,  and  a  prince.  In  one  and  the  fame  day,  he  gave 
audience  to  feveral  ambafladors,  and  wrote,  or  dictated,  a  great  num- 

■"  Julian   ad   Themiil.    p.   2^8.     Petavius  afFords  the  ftronger  reading  of  Orfic-,  wliicfl 

(not.    p.   95•)  obferves,  that  this   paiTage  is  the  experience  of  deipotifm  may  warrant, 

taken  from  the  fourth  book  de  Lcgibus  ;  but  *'  Libanius   (Orat.   Parentalis,  c.  Ixxxiw 

cither  Julian  quoted   from   memory,   or  his  Ixxxv.  p.  310,    311,  3 12.)  has  given  this  in- 

MSS.  were  diftifrent  from  ours.     Xenophon  terelHng  detail  of  the  private  life  of  Julian, 

opens  the  Cyropsdia  with  a  fimilar  refleilion.  He  himfelf  (in  Mifopogon,  p.  350.)  mentions 

*'  Ο  λ•  oi^fumv  χιλ:νω»  α^χΐ'•,  Ώ-ξοΓΐ9•/)σ>  km  his  vegetable  diet,  and  upbraids  the  grofs  and 

^r,g>i,-.   Ariftot.  ap  Julian,  p.  261.     The  MS.  fenfual  appetite  of  the  people  of  Aiuioch. 
•   o{  Voffius,  unfatiilied   with   a  lingle    beaft, 

I  let 
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ber  of  letters  to  his  generals,  his  civil  magiftrates,  his  private  friends, 
and  the  difTereni:  cities  of  his  dominions.  He  liilened  to  the  me- 
morials T>'hich  had  been  receiΛ■^ed,  confidered  the  fubjeil  of  the  peti- 
tions, and  fignlhed  his  intentions  more  rapidly  than  they  could  be 
taken  in  ihort-haad  by  the  diligence  of  his  fecretaries.  He  poiTeiled 
fuch  flexibility  of  thought,  and  fuch  firmnefs  of  attention,  that  he 
could  employ  his  hand  to  write,  his  ear  to  liften,  and  his  voice  to 
dictate ;  and  purine  at  once  three  feveral  trains  of  ideas,  with- 
out hefitation,  and  without  error.  While  his  minifters  repoied,  the 
prince  flew  with  agility  from  one  labour  to  another,  and,  after  a  hafty 
dinner,  retired  into  his  library,  till  the  public  bufinefs,  vvhicli  he  had 
appointed  for  the  evening,  fummoned  him  to  interrupt  the  profecu- 
tion  of  his  ftudies.  The  fupper  of  the  emperor  was  ftill  lefs  fub- 
ftantial  than  the  former  meal  ;  his  fleep  was  nev^r  clouded  by  the 
fumes  of  indigefl:ion  ;  and,  except  in  the  iliort  interval  of  a  marriage, 
which  was  the  effe£l  of  policy  rather  than  love,  the  chafl:e  Julian 
never  fhared  his  bed  with  a  female  companion '^  He  was  foon 
awakened  by  the  entrance  of  freih  fecretaries,  Vvho  had  ilept  the 
preceding  day  ;  and  his  fervants  were  obliged  to  wait  alternately, 
while  their  indefatigable  maimer  allowed  himfelf  foarcely  any  other 
refreihment  than  the  change  of  occupations.  Th-e  predeceflOrs  of 
Julian,  his  uncle,  his  brother,  and  his  coufm,  indulged  their  puerile 
taile  for  the  games  of  the  circus,  under  the  fpecious  pretence  of 
complying  with  the  inclinations  of  the  people ;  and  they  frequently 
remained  the  greatefl;  part  of  the  day,  as  idle  fpedators,  and  as  a 

5°  Leftulus  .  .  .  Veftnlium  toris  purior,  is  of  Ammianus  (xxv.  4.),  and  the  partial  filence 

the  praife  which  Mamertinus  iPanegyr,  Vet.  of  the  Chriftians.    Yet  Julian  ironically  urge^ 

xi.  13.)  addrelTes  to  Julian  himfelf.   Libanius  the  reproach  of  the  people  of  Antioch,  that 

affirms,  in   fober  pciemptory  language,   that  he  almoj}  always    (.r   £τπγ.-ι,   in   Mifopogon• 

Julian  never  kne.v  a  woman  before  his  mar-  p.  34.5.)  lay  alone.     This  fufpicious  expref- 

riao-e,  or  after  the  death  of  his  wife  (Orat.  fion  is  explained  by  the  Abbe  de  la  Bleterie 

Parent,  c.  Ixxxviii.  p.  313•)•     The  chaftity  of  (Hift.  de  Jovien,  torn.  ii.  p.  103  — 109.)  with 

Julian  is  confirmed  by  the  imp.artial  teftimony  candour  and  ingenuity. 

X  X  2  part 
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CHAP,  part  of  the  fplendid  fpedacle,  till  the  ordinary  round  of  twenty- 
< ^ '  four  i-aces  ^'  was  completely  finlihed.  On  folemn  feftivals,  Ju- 
lian, Avho  felt  and  profeifed  an  unfafliionable  difllke  to  thefe 
frivolous  amufements,  condefcended  to  appear  in  the  circus;  and 
after  beftowing  a  carelefs  glance  on  five  or  fix  of  the  races,  he  haftily 
withdrew,  with  the  impatience  of  a  philofopher,  who  confidered 
every  moment  as  loft,  that  was  not  devoted  to  the  advantage  of  the 
public,  or  the  improvement  of  his  own  mind  ^\  By  this  avarice 
of  time,  he  feemed  to  protraft  the  ihort  duration  of  his  reign  ;  and 
if  the  dates  were  lefs  fecurely  afcertained,  we  ihould  refufe  to  be- 
lieve, that  only  fixteen  months  elapfed  between  the  death  of  Con- 
A.  D^^oi'.  Itantius  and  the  departure  of  his  fuccefior  for  the  Perfian  war.  The 
March,  A.  D,  j^^^q^s  of  Julian  can  only  be  preferved  by  the  care  of  the  hiftorian  ; . 
but  the  portion  of  his  voluminous  writings,  which  is  ftill  extant,  re- 
mains as  a  monument  of  the  application,  as  well  as  of  the  genius, 
of  the  emperor.  The  Mifopogon,  the  Cxfars,  feveral  of  his  ora- 
tions, and  his  elaborate  work  againft  the  Chriftian  religion,  were 
compofed  in  the  long  nights  of  the  two  winters,  the  former  of  which 
he  pafled  at  Conftantinople,  and  the  latter  at  Antioch. 
Reformation  The  reformation  of  the  Imperial  court  was  one  of  the  firft  and 
moft  neceifary  ads  of  the  government  of  Julian  ".     Soon  after  his 

'"  See  S^ilmafius  ad  Sueton.  in  Claud,  c.  Cxfar  had  offended  the  Roman  people  by 

xxi.  A  twenty-fifth  race,  or  ynijfus,  was  added,  reading  his  difpatches  during  the  aftual  race, 

to  complete  the  number  of  one  hundred  cha-  Auguftus  indulged  their  tafte,  or  his  own,  by 

riots,  four  of  which,  the  four  colours,  ftarted  his  conftant  attention  to  the  important  bufi- 

each  heat.  nefs  of  the  circus,  for  which  he  profefled  the 

Centum    quadrijugos   agitabo  ad   flumina  ^armeft  inclination.      Sueton.  in  Auguft.  c. 

xlv. 


cuirus. 


,        ,              r          Γ           •  '    The  reformation  of  the  palace  is  de- 
It  appears,  that  they  ran  five  or  leven  times  ^    -i    j    i_      λ        ■  /     ••        \     r -ι      ■ 

^\    .     \,      ,„  .    „       .  .  ,  fcnbed    by   Ammianus   (xxii.   4.),   Libanius 

round  the  Tlif/ij  (Sueton.  in  uomitian.  c.  4.) ;  „  •'  ...  od    7    \    a/t 

^    ,         ,•  ,     ,-.■         ΛΛ     ■  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  Ixii.  p.  28S,  ice),  Mamer- 

and  (trom  the  meafure  of  the  Circus  Maximus  \  /         .  \     c         , 

J-  ,     „■         ,  c     ,1     .•        1  "n"s   (in   Panegyr.  Vet.    xi.    11.),  Socrates 

at  Rome,  the  Hippodrome  at  Conltantinople,  ...  ^        ,       °,   ^  ,  ••     , 

„     >■•,,,.     r  t  r  (I•  111•  c.  I.),  and  Zonaras  (torn.  u.  1.  xm. 

.Vc.)  It  might  be  about  a  tour-nule  courle.  ^  "  * 

5-  Julian,  in  Mifopogon,  p.   34c.     Julius  P"    ^' 

8  entrance 
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entrance  into  the  palace  of  Conftantinople,  he  had  occafion  for  the     CHAP. 
^  ^     '  XXII. 

fervice  of  a  barber.  An  officer,  magnificently  drefled,  immediately 
prefented  himfelf.  "  It  is  a  barber,"  exclaimed  the  prince,  with 
aiFefted  furprife,  "  that  I  want,  and  not  a  receiver-general  of  the 
"  finances  '*."  He  queilioned  the  man  concerning  the  profits  of  his 
employment;  and  was  informed,  that  befides  a  large  falary,  and 
fome  valuable  perquifites,  he  enjoyed  a  daily  allowance  for  twenty 
fervants,  and  as  many  horfes.  A  thouland  barbers,  a  thouland 
cup-bearers,  a  thoufand  cooks,  were  diftributed  in  the  feveral  offices 
of  luxury;  and  the  number  of  eunuchs  could  be  compared  only  with 
the  infefts  of  a  fummer's  day ".  The  monarch  v/ho  refigned  to 
his  fubjedls  the  fuperiority  of  merit  and  virtue,  was  diftinguiihed 
by  the  oppreffive  magnificence  of  his  drefs,  his  table,  his  buildings, 
and  his  train.  The  ftately  palaces  ereded  by  Conftantine  and  his 
fons,  were  decorated  with  many  coloured  marbles,  and  ornaments  of 
mafly  gold..  The  moll:  exquifite  dainties  were  procured,  to  gratify 
their  pride,  rather  than  their  tafte  ;  birds  of  the  moA  diftant  cli- 
mates, fiili  from  the  moil  remote  feas,  fruits  out  of  their  natural 
feafon,  winter  roles,  and  fummer  fnows  '*.  The  domeftic  crowd  of 
the  palace  furpafl'ed  the  expence  of  the  legions  ;  yet  the  fmalleft  part 
of  this  coilly  multitude  was  fubfervient  to  the  ufe,  or  even  to  the 
fplendor,  of  the  throne.  Tlie  monarch  was  difgraced,  and  the  peo- 
ple was  injured,  by  the  creation  and  fale  of  an  infinite  number  of 
obfcure,  and  even   titular  employments  ;  and  the  moil  worthlefs   of 

5*  Ego   non  ratioimlem  ju/Ti  fed  trnforcm  of  magnifying  the  abufes  of  the  roval  Iioufe- 

acciri."     Zonaras  ufes  the  lefs  na-turr.l  image  hold. 

of  a/aiaior.     Yet  an  officer  of  the  finances,  ^"  The  exprefiions  of  Mamertiniis  are  lively 

who  was  fatiated  with  wealth,   might  defire  and    forcible.     Q_ijin    etiam   prandiorum    et 

and  obtain  the  honours  of  the  fenate.  cinarum  laboratas    magnitudines   Romanus 

'^  .Μαγί,ξΗς  fi.-i  χιλίΒξ,  χΒξίΛΐ;  ί;  ίΐ>ί  ίλαττί;?,  populus  fenfit  ;  cum  quaefitiffima;  dapes  non 

α-Ί-^οϋζ   h   νλίΐα;,   afar,»!   Ί-ξαττιζαττα^»,    ενίΐχνς  guitu  fed  dUKcultatibus  aeflimarentur ;  mira- 

vv-p  τχς  μνιχς  ναξα.  τοις  -ττοιμισί  ει/  "λ,",  are  the  cula   avium,    longincjiii  maris  pifces,    alieni 

original   words  of  Libanius,    which  I   have  temporis  poma,  sftivx  nives,  hyberna  tofx. 
faithfully  quoted,  lell  I  fliould  be  fufpefled 

mankind 
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C  Η  Λ  Γ.    miuklnd  mlrrht  purcliife  the  ρήνΠο^;:;  of  belno;  maintained,  \vitlio:it 

XXil.  . 

the  neceiuty  of  labour,  from  the  public  revenue.  The  wafte  of  an 
eiTormouj  houfehokl,  the  cncreafc  of  fees  and  pcrquifites,  which 
were  foon  claimed  as  a  lawful  debt,  and  the  bribes  which  they  ck- 
torted  from  thofc  who  feared  their  enmity,  or  folicited  their  ilivour, 
fuddenly  enriched  thcfe  liaughty  meniali.  They  abufed  their  fortune, 
without  confidering  their  paft,  or  their  future,  condition ;  and  their 
rapine  and  venality  could  be  equalled  only  by  the  extravagance 
of  their  diffipations.  Their  filken  robes  were  embroidered  with 
gold,  their  tables  were  ferved  with  delicacy  and  profufion  ;  the  houfes 
which  they  built  for  their  own  wfc,  would  have  covered  the  farm 
of  an  ancient  conful;  and  the  moil  honourable  citizens  were  obliged 
to  difmount  from  their  horfcs,  and  refpeiEtfully  to  falutc  an  eunuch 
whom  they  met  on  tlie  public  highway.  The  luxury  of  the  palace 
excited  the  contempt  and  indignation  of  Julian,  who  ufually  ilept 
on  the  ground,  who  yielded  with  reludlance  to  the  indilpenfable  calls 
of  nature  ;  and  who  placed  his  vanity,  not  in  emulating,  but  in 
defpifmg,  the  pomp  of  royalty.  By  the  total  extirpation  of 
a  mifchief  which  was  magnified  even  beyond  its  real  extent,  he 
was  Impatient  to  relieve  the  diftrefs,  and  to  appeafe  the  murmurs,  of 
the  people  ;  who  fupport  with  lefs  uneafinefs  the  weight  of  taxes,  if 
they  are  convinced  that  the  fruits  of  their  induftry  are  appropriated 
to  the  fervice  of  the  Rate.  But  In  the  execution  of  this  falutary 
work,  Julian  is  accufed  of  proceeding  with  too  much  hafte  and  in- 
confiderate  feverity.  By  a  fmgle  edid,  he  reduced  the  palace  of 
Conftantinople  to  an  immenfe  defert,  and  difmiiTed  with  ignominy 
the  whole  train  of  ilaves  and  dependents  ",  without  providing  any 

"  Yet   Julian  himfelf  was  accufed  of  be-  denial  of  the  faii,  which  feems  indeed  to  be- 

fiowing  whole  towns  on  the  eunuchs    (Orat.  long   more   properly   to    Conilantius.     This 

vii.    againil  Pol}xlet.   p.  117  —  127.).     Liba-  charge,  however,    may  allude   to  fome   un- 

Eius  contents  himfelf  with  a  cold  butpofjtive  known  circumilance. 

juft, 
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juft,  or  at  leail  benevolent,  exceptions,  for  the  age,  the  iervices,  or    ^  ^^^^  P• 

the  poverty,  of  the  faithful  domeilics  of  the  Imperial  family.     Such    ' » ' 

indeed  was  the  temper  of  Julian,  who  feldom  recoUeded  the  fun- 
damental maxim  of  Ariflotle,   that  true  virtue  is  placed  at  an  equal 
diftance  between  the  oppofite  vices.      The  fplendid  and  effeminate 
drefs  of  the  Aiiatics,  the  curls  and  paint,  the  collars  and   bracelets, 
Avhich  had  appeared  fo  ridiculous  in  the  perfon  of  Conftantine,  were 
confiftently  rejected  by  his  philofophic  fucceifor.  But  with  the  foppe- 
ries, Julian  aifefted  to  renounce  the  decencies,  of  drefs  ;  and  feemed 
to  value  himfeif  for  his  neglecil  of  the  laws  of  cleanlinefs.    In  a  fatirical 
performance,  which  Vv-as  defigned  for  the  public  eye,  the  emperor 
defcants  with  pleafure,  and  even  with  pride,  on  the  length  of  his 
nails,  and  the  inky  blacknefs  of  his  hands ;    protefts,  that  although 
the  greateft  part  of  his  body  was  covered  with  hair,  the  ufe  of  the 
razor  was  confined  to  his  head  alone ;    and  celebrates,  with  vifible 
complacency,   the  fhaggy  and  populous  ^  beard,    which  he   fondly 
cheriflied,  after  the  example  of  the  phllofophers  of  Greece.      Had 
Julian  confulted  the  fimple  didlates  of  reafon,  the  firft  magiilrate  of 
the  Romans  would  have  fcorned  the  aifeftation  of  Diogenes,  as  well 
as  that  of  Darius. 

But  the  work  ®f  public  reformation  would  have  remained  imper-   chamber  of 
fed,  if  Julian  had  only  corredled  the  abufes,  v/ithout  puniihing  the  ''" 
crimes,    of    his    predeceffor's    reign.     "  We    are    now    delivered," 
fays  he,  in  a  familiar  letter  to  one  of  his  intimate  friends,  "  we  are 
"  now  furprifingly  delivered  from  the  voracious  jaws  of  the  Hydra  '*. 

5'  In   the  Mifopogon   (p.    353,    339.)   he  vien,   torn.    ii.    p.  94.).     Like  him,  I   have 

draws  a  very  Angular  piilure  of  himfeif,  and  contented  myfelf  with   a  tranfient  allufion  ; 

the  following  words  are  ilrangely  chara£lerif-  but  the  little  animal,  which  Julian  names,  is  a 

tic  ;  αϋτος  ττςοσίθΕίχα  το>  βαβκί  τΰτοιι  ■nuyu\ct  .  .  .  beail  familiar  to  man,  and  fignifies  love. 
Tiura  Toi  λαθίο.τω»  miy^o/cii  τι»  φΆιι^^ιι  Ίσττ:-ρ  r»         ^'  Julian,  epift.  xxiii.  p.  389.    He  ufes  the 

>,οχμ-η  Tui  (ίΎ,ξίων.     The  friends  of  the  Abbe  de  words    wc\uy.ipa\ot  νίξ^^,  in    writing  to    his 

la  Bleterie  adjured  him,  in  the  name  of  the  friend  Hermogenes,   who,   like  himfeif,  was 

French  nation,  not-  to  tranflate  this  paiTage,  converfanc  with  the  Greek  poets. 


{q  cfienfive  to  their  delicacy  (Hift.   ce  Jo- 
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CHAP.    «'  I  (lo  not  mean  to  apply  that  epithet  to  my  brother  Conftantlus. 
..^___^,__/    "  He  is  no  more ;    itiay  the  earth  lie  light  on  his  head  !     But  his 
"  artful  and  cruel  favourites  ftudied  to  deceive  and  exafperate  a  prince, 
"  whofe  natural  mildnefs  cannot  he  praifed  without  fome  efforts  of 
"  adulation.     It  is  not,  howcA'^er,  my  intention,  that  even  thofe  men 
"  fhould  be  oppreiTed :  they  are  accufed,  and  they  ihall  enjoy  the 
"  benefit  of  a  fair  and  impartial  trial."     To  conduit  this  enquiry, ' 
Julian  named  fix  judges  of  the  higheil  rank  in  the  ftate  and  army ; 
and  as  he  \viihed  to  eicape  the  reproach  of  condemning  his  perfonal 
enemies,  he  fixed  this  extraordinary  tribunal  at  Chalcedon,  on  the 
Anatic  fide  of  the  Bofphorus ;  and  transferred  to  the  commiiTioners 
an  abfolute  power  to  pronounce  and  execute  their  final  fentence, 
without  delay,    and  without  appeal.     The  office  of  prefident  was 
exerclfed  by  the  venerable  prscfeft  of  the  Eaft,   a  fecond  Sallufl:  *', 
whofe  virtues  conciliated  the  efleem  of  Greek  fophifts,  and  of  Chrif- 
tian  biihops.     He  Avas  affiiled  by  the  eloquent  Mamertinus  ^',  one  of 
the  conluls  eleft,  whofe  merit  is  loudly  celebrated  by  the  doubtful 
evidence  of  his  own  applaufe.     But  the  civil  wifdom  of  two  ma- 
giftrates  was  overbalanced  by  the  ferocious  violence  of  four  generals, 
NeAUtta,  Agilo,  Jovinus,  and  Arbetio.      Arbetio,  whom  the  public 
would  have  feen  with  lefs  furprife  at  the  bar  than  on  the  bench,  was 
fuppofed  to  poiTefs  the  fecret  of  the  commiifion  ;  the  armed  and  angry 
leaders  of  the  Jovian  and  Herculian  bands  encompaiTed  the  tribunal ; 
and  the  judges  were  alternately  fwayed  by  the  laws  of  juilice,  and 
by  the  clamours  of  fadlion  ''\ 

^"  The  two  Sallufts,  the  prsfeftof  Gaul,         *'  Mamertinus  praifes  the  emperor  (xi.  i.) 

and  the  praefeft  of  the  Eaft,  muft  be  carefully  for  beftowing  the   offices  of  Treafurer  and 

diftinguifiied  (Hift.  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  Prsfeft  on  a  man  of  wifdom,  firmnefs,  inte- 

p.  696.).     I  have   ufed  the  furname  of  Se-  grity,    ^c.    like   himfelf.       Yet    Ammianus 

ί/ίί/ώί,  as  a  convenient  epithet.     The  fecond  ranks  him    (xxi.  l.)    among  the  miniilers  of 

Sallufl  extorted  the  efleem  of  the  Chrillians  Julian,  quorum  merita  norat  et  fidem. 
therafelves  ;    and  Gregory  Nazianzen,   who         **  The  proceedings    of  this    chamber  of 

condemned  his  religion,  has  celebrated  his  juftice  are  related  by  Ammianus  (xxii.    3.), 

virtues  (Orat.  iii.  p.  90.)•  See  a  curious  note  and  praifed  by  Libanius  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  74. 

of  the  Abbe  de  la  Bleterie,  Vie  de  Julien,  p.  299,  300). 

The 
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The  chamberlain  Eufebius,  who  had  fo  long  abufed  the  favour  of    ^  ^H  ^- 

Conftantius,  expiated,  by  an  ignominious  death,  the  infolence,  the    ' > ' 

corruption,  and  cruelty  of  his  lervile  reign.  Tlie  executions  of  Paul  of  the  inno- 
and  Apodemius  (the  former  of  whom  was  burnt  alive)  were  accepted  guilty" 
as  an  inadequate  atonement  by  the  widows  and  orphans  of  fo  many 
hundred  Romans,  whom  thofe  legal  tyrants  had  betrayed  and  mur- 
dered. But  Juftice  herfelf  (if  we  may  ufe  the  pathetic  expreifion  of 
Ammianus "')  appeared  to  v/eep  over  the  fate  of  Urfulus,  the  trea- 
iurcr  of  the  empire ;  and  his  blood  accufed  the  ingratitude  of 
Julian,  whofe  diftrefs  had  been  feafonably  relieved  by  the  intrepid 
liberality  of  that  honeft  minifter.  The  rage  of  the  foldiers,  whom 
he  had  provoked  by  his  indifcretion,  was  the  caufe  and  the  excufe  of 
his  death  ;  and  the  emperor,  deeply  wounded  by  his  own  reproaches 
and  thofe  of  the  public,  offered  fome  confolation  to  the  family  of 
Urfulus,  by  the  reftitution  of  his  confifcated  fortunes.  Before  the 
end  of  the  year  in  which  they  had  been  adorned  with  the  enfigns  of 
the  prefedure  and  confulihip  %  Taurus  and  Fiorentius  were  reduced 
to  implore  the  clemency  of  the  inexorable  tribunal  of  Chalcedon. 
The  former  was  baniflied  to  Vercellx  in  Italy,  and  a  fentence  of 
death  was  pronounced  againft  the  latter.  A  wife  prince  fhould 
have  rewarded  the  crime  of  Taurus  :  the  faithful  minifter,  when 
he  was  no  longer  able  to  oppofe  the  progrefs  of  a  rebel,  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  court  of  his  benefadlor  and  his  lawful  fovereign. 
But  the  guilt  of  Fiorentius  juftified  the  feverity  of  the  judges;  and  his 
efcape  ferved  to  diiplay  the  magnanimity  of  Julian ;  who  nobly  checked 
the  interefted  diligence  of  an  informer,  and  refufed  to  learn  what  place 

'■^    Urfuli  vcro  necem   irfa   niihi  videtur  the  public  was  furprifed  and  fcand.ilized   to 

fleiTe  juilitia.      Libanius,    \\'lio  imputes  his  hear  Taurus  fummoned  as  a  criminal  under 

death  to  the  foldiers,  attempts  to  criminate  the  confulihip  of  Taurus.     The  fummons  of 

the  count  of  the  hirgelTes.  his   colleague   Fiorentius   was    probably   de- 

*+  Such  refpeft  was  ftill  entertained  for  the  layed  till  the  commencement  of  the  enfuing 

venerable  names  of  tlie  commonwealth,  that  year. 

Vol.  II.  Υ  y  concealed 
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CHAP,  concealed  the  wretched  fuirltive  from  his  iuft  refentment  ''\  Some 
months  after  the  tribunal  of  Chalcedon  had  been  diuolved,  the  prse- 
torian  vicegerent  of  Africa,  the  notary  Gaudentius,  and  Artemius  '* 
duke  of  Egypt,  were  executed  at  Antioch.  Artemius  had  reigned 
the  cruel  and  corrupt  tyrant  of  a  great  province ;  Gaudentius  had 
long  pradifed  the  arts  of  calumny  againft  the  innocent,  the  virtuous, 
and  even  the  perfon  of  Julian  himfelf  Yet  the  circumftances  of 
their  trial  and  condemnation  were  fo  unlkilfully  managed,  that  thefe 
wicked  men  obtained,  in  the  public  opinion,  the  glory  of  fuifering 
for  the  obftinate  loyalty  with  which  they  had  fupported  the  caufe  of 
Conftantius.  The  reft  of  his  fervants  were  protected  by  a  general 
adt  of  oblivion  ;  and  they  were  left  to  enjoy  Λvith  impunity  the  bribes 
which  they  had  accepted,  either  to  defend  the  opprefled,  or  to  op- 
prefs  the  friendlefs.  This  meafure,  which,  on  the  foundeft  prin- 
ciples of  policy,  may  deferye  our  approbation,  was  executed  in  a 
manner  Λvhich  feemed  to  degrade  the  majefty  of  the  throne.  Julian 
was  tormented  by  the  importunities  of  a  multitude,  particularly  of 
Egyptians,  who  loudly  redemanded  the  gifts  which  they  had  impru- 
dently or  illegally  beftowed ;  he  forefaw  the  endlefs  piOfecution  of 
vexatious  fuits ;  and  he  engaged  a  promife,  which  ought  always  to 
liave  been  facred,  that  if  they  would  repair  to  Chalcedon,  he  would 
meet  them  in  perfon,  to  hear  and  determine  their  complaints.  But 
as  foon  as  they  were  landed,  he  ilTued  an  abfolute  order,  which  piO- 
hibited  the  watermen  from  tranfporting  any  Egyptian  to  Conftanti- 
nople  ;  and  thus  detained  his  difappointed  clients  on  the  Afiatic  ihore,. 
till  their  patience  and  money  being  utterly  exhaufted,    they  were 

*'   Ammlan.  xx.  7.  tempted   the  Greek  and  Latin   churches  to 

*'  For  the  guilt  and  punlfhment  of  Arte-  honour  him   as  a  martyr.     But  as  ecclefialti- 

mius,    fee   Julian    (Epift.  x.  p.  379.),    and  cal  hillory  attefts,  that  hi  was  not  only  a  ty- 

Ammianus  (xxii.  6.  and  Valef.  ad  loc).  The  rant,  but  an  Arian,  it  is  not  altogether  eafy 

merit  of  Artemius,  who  demoliflied  temples,  to  jiiftify  this  indifcreet  promotion.      Tille- 

and  was  put  to  death  by  an  apoftate,  has  mont,  Mem.  Ecdef.  torn.  vii.  p.  13 19• 

obliged 
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obliged  to  return   with  indignant  murmurs  to  their  native  coun-    CHAP. 

,^  *  XXII. 

< ^ 1 


try 

The  numerous  army  of  fpies,  of•  agents,  and  informers,  enlifted  Clemency  of 
by  Conftantlus  to  fecure  the  repofe  of  one  man,  and  to  interrupt  that  '^"" 
of  minions,  was  immediately  diibandcd  by  his  generous  fuccciTor. 
Julian  was  flow  in  his  fufpicions,  and  gentle  in  his  punifliments  ;  and 
his  contempt  of  treafon  was  the  refult  of  judgment,  of  A^inity,  and 
of  courage.  Confcious  of  fuperior  merit,  he  was  perfuaded  that  few 
among  his  fubjedts  would  dare,  to  meet  him  in  the  field,  to  attempt 
his  life,  or  even  to  feat  themfelves  on  his  vacant  throne.  The  phi- 
lofopher  could  excufe  the  hafty  fallies  of  difcontent ;  and  the  hero 
could  defpife  the  ambitious  projeds,  which  furpafled  the  fortune  or 
the  abilities  of  the  raih  confpirators.  A  citizen  of  Ancyra  had  pre- 
pared for  his  own  ufe  a  purple  garment ;  and  this  indifcreet  adtion, 
which,  under  the  reign  of  Conilantius,  would  have  been  confidered 
as  a  capital  offence  ^%  was  reported  to  Julian  by  the  officious  impor- 
tunity of  a  private  enemy.  The  monarch,  after  making  fome  in- 
quiry into  the  rank  and  chai^adter  of  his  rival,  difpatched  the  informer 
with  a  prefent  of  a  pair  of  purple  flippers,  to  complete  the  magnifi- 
cence of  his  Imperial  habit.  A  more  dangerous  confpiracy  was 
formed  by  ten  of  the  domeftic  guards,  who  had  refolved  to  aflaffinate 
Julian  in  the  field  of  exercife  near  Antioch.  Their  intemperance  re- 
vealed their  guilt ;  and  they  were  conduded  in  chains  to  the  prefence 
of  their  injured  fovereign,  who,  after  a  lively  reprefentation  of  the 
wickednefs  and  folly  of  their  enterprife,  inilead  of  a  death  of  tor- 
ture, which  they  deferved  and  expeded,  pronounced  a  fentence  of 

'*'  See  Ammian.  xxii.  6.  and  Valef.  ad  lo-  fuppofing,  that  adions  the  moil  indifferent  in 

cum  ;    and   the  Codex   Theodofianus,    I.  ii.  our  eyes   might  excite,  in  a  Roman  mind, 

tit.  xxxix.  leg.  i.;  and  Godefroy's  Commen-  the  idea  of  guilt  and  danger.     This  ftrange 

tary,  torn.  i.  p.  218,  ad  locum.  apology  is  fupported  by  a  llrange  mifappre- 

**  The  prefident  Montefquieu  (Confidera-  henfion  of  the  Englifh  laws,  "  chez  une  na- 
tions  fur   la   Grandeur,  &c.   des   Romains,  "  tion  .  .  .  οϋ  il  eft  defendu  de  boire  a  la  fantc 
c.  xiv.  in  his  works,  tom.  iii.  p.  448,  449.)  "  d'une  certaine  perfonne." 
cxcufes  this  minute  and  abfiird  tyranny,  by 

Υ  y  2  exile 
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CHAP,  exile  againfl  tlie  two  principal  oflenders.  The  only  inftance  in  wlilcli 
«— -V '  Julian  feemed  to  depart  from  his  accuuomed  clemency,  was  the  exe- 
cution of  a  rafli  youth,  who  with  a  feeble  hand  had  afpired  to  feize 
the  reins  of  empire.  But  that  youth  was  the  fon  of  Marcellus,  the 
general  of  cavalry,  who,  in  the  firft  campaign  of  the  Gallic'  war, 
had  deferted  the  ilandard  of  the  Cccfar,  and  the  republic.  AVithout 
appearing  to  indulge  his  perfonal  refentment,  Julian  might  eafily 
confound  the  crime  of  the  fon  and  of  the  father ;  but  he  was  recon- 
ciled by  the  diftrefs  of  Marcellus,  and  the  liberality  of  the  emperor 
endeavoured  to  heal  the  wound  which  had  been  inflided  by  the  hand 
of  j  uftice '''. 
His  love  of  Julian  was  not  infenfible  of  the  advantages  of  freedom''.     From 

th"  republic,  his  ftudies  he  had  imbibed  the  fpint  of  ancient  fages  and  heroes  :  his 
life  and  fortunes  had  depended  on  the  caprice  of  a  tyrant ;  and  when 
he  afcended  the  throne,  his  pride  was  fometimes  mortified  by  the 
refledion,  that  the  flaves  who  would  not  dare  to  cenfure  hi-s  defeds, 
were  not  worthy  to  applaud  his  virtues  ".  He  fmcerely  abhorred' 
the  fyftem  of  Oriental  defpotifm,  vv'hich  Diocletian,  Conflantine,  and 
the  patient  habits  of  fourfcore  years,  had  eftablifhed  in  the  empire. 
A  motive  of  fuperftition  prevented  the  execution  of  the  defign  which 
Julian  had  frequently  meditated,  of  relieving  his  head  from  the 
weight  of  a  coftly  diadem  '* :  but  he  abfolutely  refufed  the  title  of 
Dom'inus,  or  Lord'\  a  word  which  was  grown  fo  fiimiliar  to  the  ears 

of 

**  The  clemency  of  Julian,  and  tlie  con-  ''  That  fentiment  is  expreficd  almoft  in 

fpiracy  which  was  formed  againll  his  life  at  the  words  of  Julian  himfeif.     Ammian.  xxii. 

Antioch,  are  defcribed  by  Ammianus  (xxii.  lo. 

g,    lo.  and  Valef.   ad  loc),    and  Libanius  '*  Libanius  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  95.  p.  320.), 

(Orat.  Parent,  c.  99.  p.  323•).  v/ho  mentions  the  wifh  and  defigu  of  Julian, 

'°   According  to  fome,  fays  Arillotle    (as  infinuates,  in   myfterious  language   (^)ιω,  «τω 

he  is  quoted  by  Julian  ad  Themift.  p.  261.),  -^ν-Λτ^ν.  .  ■  .  αλλ  m  ■j.D.mai  !•  xa;?.v.i),  that   the 

the  form  of  abfolute  government,    the  •n-xy-  emperor  was  reilraiued   by   fome  particular 

βασιλ.ια,    is  contrary   to  nature.      Both   the  revelation. 

prince  and  the  philofopher  chufe,  however,  '^  Julian  in  Mifopogon,  p.  343.     As  he 

io  involve  this  eternal  truth  in  artful  and  la-  never  aboliilied,  by  any  public  law,  th?  proud 

tifeured  obfcuritv.  appellations  of  £>ί>'/ί;/',  οτ  Dominus,    thev  are 

ilill 
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of  the  Romans,  that  they  no  longer  remembered  its  fervule  and  hu-    ^  ^^  ^• 

miliating  origin.     The  olTice,   or  rather  the  name,  of  conful,   was    '■^ ^— / 

cheriihed  by  a  priitce  who  contemplated  with  reverence  the  ruins  of 
the  republic  ;  and  the  fame  behaviour  which  had  been  aifumed  by 
the  prudence  of  Auguftus,  was  adopted  by  Julian  from  choice  and 
inclination.  On  the  calends  of  January,  at  break  of  day,  the  new  A.  D.  365, 
confuls,  Mamertinus  and  Nevitta,  haftened  to  the  palace  to  falute  the 
emperor.  As  foon  as  he  was  informed  of  their  approach,  he  leaped 
from  his  throne,  eagerly  adΛ-anced  to  meet  them,  and  compelled  the 
bluihing  maglftrates  to  receive  the  demonftrations  of  his  affedted  hu- 
mility. From  the  palace  they  proceeded  to  the  fenate.  The  emperor, 
on  foot,  marched  before  their  litters  ;  and  the  gazing  multitude  ad- 
mired the  image  of  ancient  times,  or  fecretly  blamed  a  conduit, 
whicJr,  in  their  eyes,  degraded  the  majefty  of  the  purple  '^  But  the 
behaviour  of  Julian  was  uniformly  fupported.  During  the  games 
of  the  Circus,  he  had,  imprudently  or  defignedly,  performed  the 
manumiifion  of  a  flave  in  the  prefence  of  the  conful.  The  moment 
he  was  reminded  that  he  had  trefpafled  on  the  jurifdidlion  οϊ  another 
magiftrate,  he  condemned  himfelf  to  pay  a  fine  of  ten  pounds  of 
gold ;  and  embraced  this  public  occafion  of  declaring  to  the  vi-orld, 
that  he  was  fubjeft,  like  the  reft  of  his  fellow-citizens,  to  the  laws", 
and  even  to  the  forms,  of  the  republic.     The  fpirit  of  his  admini- 


ure  wmcn  ne  aitectoa  to  expreis,  oniy  ,,•        ,  ,. ,    .    . 

,.„.       ,  .        .    .u     r     -i•.       f    I  bi  male  condiaent  in  quem  quis  carmina, 

a  nifterent  tone  to  the  fervility  of  the  ■        a 


flill  extant  on  his  medals  (Ducange,  Fara.  "  Perfonal  fatire  was  condemned  by  the 

Byzantin.  p.  38,  39.)  :    and  the  private  dif-  laws  of  the  twelve  tables : 

plcafure  which  he  afFeclod  to  exprefs,  only 

gave  a  different  tone  to  the  fervility  of  the 

court.     The  Abbe  de  la  Bleterie   (Hift.  de  ,    ,. •'"^      ' 

...  ..  V   1.  •     ri  udiciumque. 

jovien,  torn.  11.  p.  99  —  102.)   has  cunoufly  •"                ^ 

traced  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  the  word  Julian  (in  Mifopogon,  p.  337.)  owns  himfelf. 

Oominus  under  the  Imperial  government.  fubjedl  to  the  law;  and  the  Abbe  de  la  Ble- 

'+  Am.^)ian.  xxii.  7.     The  conful  Mamer-  terie- (Hift.   de  Jovien,  torn.  ii.  p.  92.)  has 

tinus   (in  Panegyr.  Vet.  .xi.  28,  29,  3c.)   ce-  eagerly  embraced  a  declaration  fo  agreeable 

lebrates  the  aufpicious  day,  like  an  eloquent  to  his  own   fyftem,  and  indeed   to  the   true 

ilave,  aiionifned  and  intoxicated  by  the  con-  fpirit,  of  the  Imperial  conRitution. 

dcfcenfion  of  his  mafter. 

ftraticHj, 
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His  care  of 
the  Grecian 
cities.     - 


ilrat'ion,  and  his  regard  for  the  place  of  his  nativity,  induced  Julian 
to  confer  on  the  fenate  of  Conftantinople,  the  fame  honours,  privi- 
leges, and  authority,  which  were  ilill  enjoyed  by  the  fenate  of 
ancient  Rome  '\  A  legal  fidion  was  introduced,  and  gradually 
eftablillied,  that  one  half  of  the  national  council  had  migrated 
into  the  Eaft :  and  the  defpotic  fucceifors  of  Julian,  accepting 
the  title  of  Senators,  acknowledged  themfelves  the  members  of  a 
refpedtable  body,  which  was  permitted  to  reprefent  the  majefty 
of  the  Roman  name.  From  Conftantinople,  the  attention  of  the 
monarch  was  extended  to  the  municipal  fenates  of  the  provinces. 
He  aboliihed,  by  repeated  edids,  the  unjuft  and  pernicious  ex- 
emptions, which  had  withdrawn  fo  many  idle  citizens  from  the 
fervice  of  their  country ;  and  by  impofing  an  equal  diftribution 
of  public  duties,  he  reftored  the  ftrength,  the  fplendour,  or,  ac- 
cording to  the  glowing  expreflion  of  Libanius  ",  the  foul  of  the 
expiring  cities  of  his  empire.  The  venerable  age  of  Greece  excited 
the  moft  tender  compaihon  in  the  fnlnd  of  Julian ;  which  kindled 
into  rapture  when  he  recolleded  the  gods  ;  the  heroes  ;  and  the  men, 
fuperior  to  heroes  and  to  gods ;  who  had  bequeathed  to  the  lateft 
pofterity  the  monuments  of  their  genius,  or  the  example  of  their 
virtues.  He  relieved  the  dlftrefs,  and  reftored  the  beauty,  of  the 
cities  of  Epirus  and  Peloponnefus  '^  Athens  acknowledged  him  for 
her  benefadlor ;  Argos,  for  her  deliverer.  The  pride  of  Corinth, 
again  rifmg  from  her  ruins  v/ith  the  honours  of  a  Roman  colony, 


''''  Zofimus,  I.  iii.  p.  158. 

"  57  Tvi;  ρονλιις  υ•%^ί  Ψ'^χι  π-ολίως  ecu/.  See 
Libanius  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  71.  p.  296),  Am- 
mianus  (xxii.  9.),  and  the  Thcodofian  Code 
(I.  xii.  tit.  i.  leg.  50— 55),  with  Godcfroy's 
Commentary  (torn.  iv.  p.  390  —  402.).  Yet 
the  whole  Aibjeil  of  the  Cun'.r,  nofivith- 
ft  aiding  very  ample  materials,  ftill  remains 
the  moll  obfcure  in  the  legal  hiilory  of  the 
empire. 


'^  Quas  paulo  ante  arida  et  fiti  anhe'an- 
tia  vifebantur,  ea  nunc  perlui,  mundari,  ma- 
dere;  Fora,  Deambulacra,  Gymnafia,  Ixns 
et  gaudentibus  populis  frequentari ;  dies  fef- 
tos,  et  celebrari  veteres,  et  novos  in  honorem 
principis  confecr.ari  (Mamertin.  xi.  9.).  He 
particularly  reftored  the  city  of  Nicopo- 
lis,  and  the  Aftiac  games,  which  had  been 
inllituted  by  Augullus. 

exaded 
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exadled  a  tribute  from  the  adjacent  republics,  for  the  purpoie  of  de-    C  HA  p. 

fraying  the  games  of  the  Ifthmus,  which  were  celebrated  in  the  am-    «, . f 

phitheatre  with  the  hunting  of  bears  and  panthers.  From  this  tri- 
bute the  cities  of  Elis,  of  Delphi,  and  of  Argos,  which  had  inhe- 
rited from  their  remote  anceftors  the  facred  office  of  perpetuating  the 
Olympic,  the  Pythian,  and  the  Nemean  games,  claimed  a  juft  ex- 
emption. The  immunity  of  Elis  and  Delphi  was  refpedted  by  the 
Corinthians  ;  but  the  poverty  of  Argos  tempted  the  infolence  of  op- 
preffion ;  and  the  feeble  complaints  of  its  deputies  v;cre  filenced  by 
the  decree  of  a  provincial  magiftrate,  who  feems  to  haA-^e  confulted 
only  the  intereft  of  the  capital,  in  which  he  refided.  Seven  years 
after  this  fentence,  Julian  "  allowed  the  caufe  to  be  referred  to  a 
fuperior  tribunal;  and  his  eloquence  was  interpofed,  moft  probably 
with  fuccefs,  in  the  defence  of  a  city,  which  had  been  the  royal  feat 
of  Agamemnon  '°,  and  had  given  to  Macedonia  a  race  of  kings  and 
conquerors  ". 

The  laborious  adminiilration  of  military  and  civil  afiairs,  which   jyu^^^  ^^. 
were  multiplied  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  empire,  exercifed   °'^^'°''  ^'^'^ 

a  judge. 

the  abilities  of  Julian  ;  but  he  frequently  aiTumed  the  two  charaders 
of  Orator  "  and  of  Judge  ",  which  are  almoft  unknown  to  the  mo- 
dern 

"  Julian.  Epift.  xxxv.  p.  407  —  411.  This  may  be  fufpicious;  yet  it  was  allowfed,  after 

epiftle,  which  illullrates  the  declining  age  of  a  ilridl  enquiry  by  the  judges  of  the  Olympic 

Greece,  is  omitted  by  the  Abbe  de   la  Ele-  games    (Hcrodot.    1.   v.  c.   22.),    at  a  time 

terie  ;  and  ftrangely  disfigured  by  the  Latin  when    the  Macedonian   kings   were  obfcure 

tranilator,  who,  on  rendering  a-nXtt^,  tribu-  and  unpopular  in  Greece.    When  the  Acha:an• 

turn,  VLna  i'liuTa.i,  feptdus,  direftly  contradids  league  declared  againll  Philip,  it  was  thought 

the  fenfe  of  the  original.  decent  that  the  deputies  of  Argos  ihould  rc- 

^"  He  reigned  in  Mycens,  at  the  dlftance  tire  (T.  Liv.  xxxii.  22.). 

of  fifty  ftadia,  or  fix  miles,  from  Argos :  but  '-  His  eloquence  is   celebrated   by  Liba- 

thofe  cities  which  alternately  flouriihed,  are  nius   (Orat.  Parent,  c.  75,  70.  p.  300,  301.), 

confounded   by  the   Greek  poets.      Strabo,  who  diltinSIy  mentions  the  orators  uf  Homer. 

1.  viii.  p.  579.  edit.  Amftel.  1707.  Socrates  (1.  iii.  c.  i.)  hasjalhly  aiierted  that 

^'    Marlham,    Canon.     Chron.     p.    421.  Julian  was  the  only  prince,  fince  Julius  Ca:- 

This  pedigree  from  Temenus  and  Hercules  far,    who  harangued    the  fenate.      All   the 

J  predeceiTors 
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C  Η  Λ  P.     (lern  foverelgns  of  Europe.     The  arts  of  perfuafion,    fo  diligently 
v-J—^-l^    cultivated  by  the  firft  Casfars,  were  negledted  by  the  military  igno- 
rance and  Afiatic  pride  of  their  fucccflbrs  ;  and  if  they  condefcended 
to  harangue  the  foldiers,  whom  they  feared,  they  treated  with  filent 
difdain  the  fenators,  whom   they  defpifed.     The  affemblies   of  the 
fenate,  which  Conilantius  had  avoided,  were  confidared  by  Julian  as 
the  place  where   he  coij-ld  exhibit,    with   the   moft   propriety,    the 
maxims  of  a  republican,  and  the  talents  of  a  rhetorician.     He  alter- 
nately prailifed,  as   in  a  fchool  of  declamation,  the  feveral  modes 
of  praife,  of  cenfurc,  of  exhortation;   and  his   friend  Libanius  has 
remarked,  that  the  ftudy  of  Homer  taught  him  to  imitate  the  fimplc, 
Goncife  ilyle  of  Menclaus,    the  copioufnefs  of  Neftor,  whofe  words 
defcended  like  the  flakes  of  a  winter's  fiiow,  or  the  pathetic  and  for- 
cible eloquence  of  Ulyfles.     The  fundlions  of  a  judge,  which  are 
fometimes   incompatible  with   thofe  of  a  prince,  were  exercifed  by. 
Julian,  not  only  as  a  duty,  but  as  an  araufemcnt ;    and  although  he 
might  have  trufted  the  integrity  and  difcernment  of  his  Praetorian , 
pra;fe£ls,  he  often  placed  himfelf  by  their  fide  on  the  feat  of  judg- 
ment.    The  acute  penetration  of  his  mind  was  agreeably  occupied 
in  deteding  and  defeating  the  chicanery   of  the  advocates,  who  la- 
boured to  difguife  the  truth  of  fads,  and  to  pervert  the  fenfe  of  the 
laws.     He  fometimes  forgot  the  gravity  of  his  ftation,  afked  indif- 
creet   or  unfeafonable  queftions,    and  betrayed,  by  the  loudnefs  of 
his.  voice,  and  the  agitation  of  his  body,  the  earneft  vehemence  with 
which  he  maintained  his  opinion  againil  the  judges,  the  advocates, 

predereffors  of  Nero  (Tacit.  Annal.  xiii.  3.),  and  his  pidlure,  if  it  flatters  the  perfon,  ex- 

End  many  of  his  fucceifors,  pofleifed  the  fa-  prefles    at    leaft    the    duties,    of  the  Judge, 

culty  of  fpeaking  j,n  public  ;  and  it  might  be  Gregory   Nazianzen     (Orat.    iv.    p.    120.), 

proved  by  various  examples,  that  they  fre-  who  fiipprefies  the  virtues,  and   exaggei'ates 

qiicntly  exercifed  it  in  the  fenate.  even  the  venial  faults,  of  the  apoftate  ;  tri.^ 

"  Ammianus  (xxii.    10.)  has  impartially  umphantly  aiks.  Whether  fuch  a  judge  was 

ftated  the  merits  and  defefts  of  his  judicial  fit, to  be  feated  between  I\'Iinos  and  Rhada- 

proceedings.     Libanius  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  90,  manthus,  in  the  Elyfian  fields .' 
01.  p.  315,  &c.)  has  fecn  only  the  fair  fide, 
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and  their  clients.     But  his  knoAvIedge  of  his  own    temper  prompt-    CHAP. 

ed  him   to    encourage,    and    even   to    ibiicit,    the   reproof  of    iiis    < ν — ■-/ 

friends  and  minifters ;  and  whenever  they  ventured  to  oppofe  the 
irregular  failles  of  his  paiTions,  the  fpeftators  could  obferve  the 
fliame,  as  well  as  the  gratitude,  of  their  monarch.  The  decrees  of 
Julian  \vere  almoft  always  founded  on  the  principles  of  juilice;  and 
he  had  the  firmnefs  to  refill;  the  two  moil  dangerous  temptations, 
which  aflault  the  tribunal  of  a  fovereign,  under  the  fpecious  forms 
of  compailion  and  equity.  He  decided  the  merits  of  the  caufe  with- 
out weighing  the  circumftances  of  the  parties  ;  and  the  poor,  whom 
he  wiflied  to  relieve,  were  condemned  to  fatisfy  the  juft  demands  of 
a  noble  and  wealthy  adverfary.  He  carefully  diftinguiihed  the  judge 
from  the  legiflator^^;  and  though  he  meditated  a  neceflary  reform- 
ation of  the  Roman  jurifprudence,  he  pronounced  fentence  accord- 
ing to  the  ilriil  and  literal  interpretation  of  thofe  laws,  which  the 
magiilrates  were  bound  to  execute,  and  the  fubjeds  to  obey. 

The  generality  of  princes,  if  they  were  ftripped  of  their  purple.  His  charac-. 
and  caft  naked  into  the  world,  would  immediately  fink  to  the  lowefl; 
rank  of  fociety,  without  a  hope  of  emerging  from  their  obfcurity. 
But  the  perfonal  merit  of  Julian  was,  in  fome  meafure,  independent 
of  his  fortune.  Whatever  had  been  his  choice  of  life  ;  by  the  force 
of  intrepid  courage,  lively  wit,  and  intenfe  application,  he  would 
have  obtained,  or  at  leaft  he  would  have  deferved,  the  higheft  ho- 
nours of  his  profeffion  ;  and  Julian  might  have  raifed  himfelf  to  the 
rank  of  minifter,  or  general,  of  the  ftate  in  which  he  w^as  born  a  pri- 
vate citizen.  If  the  jealous  caprice  of  powder  had  difappointed  his 
expeilations ;  if  he  had  prudently  declined  the  paths  of  greatnefs, 

'*  Of  the  laws  which  Julian  enailed  in  a  ii.  p.   329  —  336.)    has   chofen  one  of  thcfe 

reign  of  fixteen  months,   fifty-four  have  been  laws  to  give  an  idea  of  Julian's  Latin  flyle, 

admitted  into   the  Codes  of  Theodofius  and  which  is  forcible  and  elaborate,   but  lefs  pure 

Juftinian.      (Gothofred.  Chron.   Legum,    p.  than  his  Greek. 
64—67.)     The  Abbe  de  la  Bleterie   (torn. 

Vol.  II.  Ζ  ζ  the 
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CHAP,    the    emplovment  of   the   fame  talents   in  iludious   fohtudc,    ^vouid 
XXII. 

have  placed,  beyond  the  reach  of  kings,  his  prefent  happinefs  and 

his  immortal  fame.  AVhen  we  infpe£l,  with  minute,  or  perhaps 
malevolent  attention,  the  portrait  of  Julian,  fomething  feems  want- 
ing to  the  grace  and  perfe£lion  of  the  whole  figure.  His  genius 
was  lefs  powerful  and  fublime  than  that  of  Cssfar  ;  nor  did  he  pofiefs 
the  confummate  prudence  of  Auguftus.  The  virtues  of  Trajan 
appear  more  fteady  and  natural,  and  the  philofophy  of  Marcus  is 
more  fmiple  and  confiftent.  Yet  Julian  fuilained  adverfity  with 
firmnefs,  and  profperity  Avith  moderation.  After  an  interval  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years  from  the  death  of  Alexander  Sevcrus,  the 
Romans  beheld  an  emperor  who  made  no  diftinftion  between  his 
duties  and  his  pleafures  ;  who  laboured  to  relieve  the  diftrefs,  and  to 
revive  the  fpirit,  of  his  fubjeils;  and  who  endeavoured  always  to 
connedl  authority  with  merit,  and  happinefs  with  virtue.  Even 
facilion,  and  religious  fadion,  was  conftrained  to  acknowledge  the 
fuperiority  of  his  genius,  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war ;  and  to  con- 
fefs,  with  a  fighj  that  the  apoftate  Julian  was  a  lover  of  his  country, 
and  that  he  deferved  the  empire  of  the  world  '^ 


*'----     Duftor  fortifiimus  armis  ; 
Conditor  et  legum  celeberrimus  ;  ore  ma- 

nuque 
Confultor  patris  ;  fed  non  confultor  ha- 

bends 
E.eligiuni6  j  amans  tercentum  niilliaDivum. 


Perfidus  ille  Deo,  fed  non  et  perfidus  orbi. 
Prudent.  Apotheofis,  450,  &c. 

The  confcioufnefs  of  a  generous  fentiment 
feenis  to  have  raifed  the  Chriftian  poet  above 
his  ufual  mediocrity. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.       XXIII. 


T/je  Eeligion  of  Julian. — Univerfal  lOleratiun. — He  at- 

tef?!pJs   ίο    refo?'e   and  refor?n  the    Pagan    Τνοΐ'βϊιρ — 

to  rebuild  the  Temple  of  Jerufalem. — His  artful  Per- 

fecution  of  the  €1:)ήβΐαη$, — Mutual  Zeal  and  hijufiice» 


Τ  Η  Ε  charader  of  Apoftate  has  Injured  the  reputation  of  Julian;    c  Η  A  P. 
and  the  enthufiafm  which  clouded  his  virtues,  has  exaggerated       ΧΧΠΙ. 
the  real  and  apparent  magnitude  of  his  faults.     Our  partial  ignorance  Religion  of 

.-  ,  Julian. 

may  reprefent  him  as  a  philofophic  monarch,  who  ftudied  to  protedl, 
with  an  equal  hand,  the  religious  fadions  of  the  empire ;  and 
to  allay  the  theological  fever  w^hich  had  inflamed  the  minds  of 
the  people,  from  the  edidls  of  Diocletian  to  the  exile  of  Athanafius. 
A  more  accurate  view  of  the  charadler  and  conduit  of  Julian,  will 
remove  this  favourable  prepoifeffion  for  a  prince  who  did  not  efcape 
the  general  contagion  of  the  times.  We  enjoy  the  fingular  advan- 
tage of  comparing  the  pidlures  which  have  been  delineated  by  his 
fondeft  admirers,  and  his  implacable  enemies.  The  adtions  of  Julian 
are  faithfully  related  by  a  judicious  and  candid  hiftorian,  the  impar- 
tial fpedator  of  his  life  and  death.  The  unanimous  evidence  of  his 
contemporaries  is  confirmed  by  the  public  and  private  declarations  of 
the  emperor  himfelf ;  and  his  various  writings  exprefs  the  uniform 
tenor  of  his  religious  fentiments,  which  policy  would  have  prompted 
him  to  diffemble  rather  than  to  aifeft.  A  devout  and  fincere  atrach- 
ment  for  the  gods  of  Athens  and  Rome,  conftituted  the  ruling  paihon 

Ζ  ζ  2  ef 
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His  educa- 
tion and 
apollacy. 


of  f  Lilian  ' ;  the  powers  of  an  enlightened  underftanding  were  betrayed 
and  corrupted  by  the  influence  of  fuperftitious  prejudice ;  and  the 
phantoms  which  exiiled  only  in  the  mind  of  the  emperor,  had  a 
real  and  pernicious  efleit  on  the  government  of  the  empire.  The 
vehement  zeal  of  the  Chriftians,  -who  defpifed  the  worfliip,  and  over- 
turned the  altars,  of  thofe  fiibulous  deities,  engaged  their  votary  in  a 
ftate  of  irreconcilable  hoftility  with  a  very  numerous  party  of  his- 
fubjeds;  and  he  was  fometimes  tempted,  by  the  defire  of  vidory,  or 
the  ihame  of  a  repulfe,  to  violate  the  laws  of  prudence,  and  even  of 
juftice.  The  triumph  of  the  party,  which  he  deferted  and  oppofed, 
has  fixed  a  ftain  of  infamy  on  the  name  of  Julian  ;  and  the  unfuc- 
cefsful  apoftate  has  been  overwhelmed  with  a  torrent  of  pious  invec- 
tives, of  which  the  fignal  was  given  by  the  fonorous  trumpet  ^  of 
Gregory  Nazianzen  \  The  intcrefting  nature  of  the  events  which 
were  crowded  into  the  ihort  reign  of  this  adlive  emperor,  deferve  a 
juft  and  circumilantial  narrative.  His  motives,  his  counfels,  and  his• 
adions,  as  far  as  they  are  connedled  with  the  liiftory  of  religion,  will 
be  the  fubje£t  of  the  prefent  chapter. 

The  caufe  of  his  ftrange  and  fatal  apoftacy,  may  be  derived  from, 
the  early  period  of  his  life,  when  he  was  left  an  orphan  in  the  hands 


*  I  ihall  tranfciibe  fome  of  his  own  ex- 
prefiions  from  a  rtiort  religious  difcourfe 
whicli  the  Impel  ial  pontiiFcompofed  to  cen- 
fure  the  bold  impiety  of  a  Cynic  :  Αλλ'  ow-i^; 
ϋτω  ί-/ΐ  τι  τί?  δίϋ;  W£p^i«»,  Xjit  γΛω,  μ.<χί  σΑω, 
χα;  αζομ,Λΐ,  και  •παΛ  α,•π7\ω;  τα  xciatra  ιτασχ/ύ,• 
οσαίζ  at  τΐ{  xat  οι*  Tfo?  ayaiaj  αίσ-αοτα.:,-  'ΐτζίς 
Αί'ΛΓα'ίλΗς,   ΊΤξος  πατιξαί^    νξο;   x^.^ijitova.:,      Orat. 

vii.  p.  2 1  ζ.  The  variety  and  copioufnefs  of 
the  Greek  tongue  feems  inadequate  to  the 
fervour  of  his  devotion. 

■^  The  orator,  with  fome  eloquence,  much 
enthufiafm,  and  more  vanity,  addrefles  his 
difcourfe  to  heaven  and  earth,  to  men  and 
angels,  to  the  living  and  the  dead ;  and 
above  all,  to  the  great  Conftantius  (a  τις 
«iirfiwi;,  an  odd  Pagan  expreifiori).     He  con- 


cludes with  a  bo!d  affurance,  that  he  hai 
ereiled  a  monument  not  lefs  durable,  and 
much  more  portable,  than  the  columns  of 
Hercules.  See  Greg.  Nazianzen,  Orat.  iii. 
p.  50.     iv.  p.  134. 

■^  See  this  long  invedlive,  which  has  been 
injudiciouily  divided  into  two  orations,  in 
Gregory's  Works,  torn.  i.  '  p.  49—134.. 
Paris,  1630.  It  was  publiihed  by  Gregory 
and  his  friend  Baiil  (iv.  p.  133.),  about  fix 
months  after  the  death  of  Julian,  when  his 
remains  had  been  carried  to  Tarfus  (iv.  p. 
120.);  but  while  Jovian  was  ilill  on  the 
throne  (iii.  p.  54.  iv.  p.  117.).  I  have  de- 
rived much  aifiilance  from  a  French  verfion 
and  remarks,  printed  at  Lyons  1735. 

0.f 
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of  the  murderers  of  his  fiunih-.  The  names  of  Chrift  and  of  Con-  C  Η  A  P. 
ftantius,  the  ideas  of  llavery  and  of  rehgion,  were  foon  afibciated 
in  a  youthful  imagination,  which  was  fufceptible  of  the  mofl:  lively 
impreflions.  The  care  of  his  infancy  was  entrufted  to  Eufebius, 
biihop  of  Nicomedia  *,  Avho  was  related  to  him  on  the  hde  of  his 
mother ;  and  till  Julian  reached  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age,  he 
received  from  his  Chriflian  preceptors,  the  education  not  of  a  hero, 
but  of  a  faint.  The  emperor,  lefs  jealous  of  a  heavenly,  than  of  an 
earthly  crown,  contented  himfelf  with  the  imperfedl  charafter  of  a 
catechumen,  while  he  beftowed  the  advantages  of  baptifm  '  on  the 
nephews  of  Confcantine  ^  They  were  even  admitted  to  the  inferior 
oiEces  of  the  ecclefiaftical  order;  and  Julian  publicly  read  the  Holy 
Scriptures  in  the  church  of  Nicomedia.  The  ftudy  of  religion, 
which  they  affiduoufly  cultiΛ^ated,  appeared  to  produce  the  faireft 
fruits  of  faith  and  devotion  \  They  prayed,  they  fafted,  they  dif- 
tributed  alms  to  the  poor,  gifts  to  the  clergy,  and  oblations  to  the 
tombs  of  the  martyrs ;  and  the  fplendid  monument  of  St.  Mamas,  at 
Csefarea,  was  erefted,  or  at  leaft  was  undertaken,  by  the  joint  la- 
bour of  Gallus  and  Julian  \  They  refpedfully  converfed  with  the 
bifliops  who  were  eminent  for  fuperior  fandlity,  and  folicited  the 

*  Nicomedis  ab  Eufebio  educatus  Epifeo-  Chriftian   (he  mull  mean  a  fmcere  one)   till 

po,  quem  genere  longius  contingebat.    (Am-  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age. 
mian.  xxii.  9.)     Julian  never  exprelTcs  any         '  See  his  Chriftian,   and  even  ecclefiaftical 

gratitude  towards  that  Arian  prelate;  but  he  education,  in  Gregory  (iii.  p.  58.)»  Socrates 

celebrates  his  preceptor,   the  eunuch  Mardo-  (1.  iii.  c.  1.),  and  Sczomen,  (1.  v.  c.  2.).   He 

nius,  and  defcribes  his   mode  of  education,  efcaped  very  narrowly  from  being  a  biihop, 

which  infpired  his  pupil  with  a  paffionate  ad-  and  perhaps  a  faint. 

miration  for  the  genius,   and  perhaps  the  re-         ^  The  fhare  of  the  work  which  had  been 

Jigion,  of  Homer.    Mifopogon,  p•  351,352.  allotted  to  Gallus,  was  profecuted  with  vigour 

'  Greg.  Naz.  iii.  p.  70.  He  laboured  to  '"'"'^  fuccefs ;  but  the  earth  obftinately  re- 
efface  that  holy  mark  in  the  blood,  perhaps  je^ed  and  fubverted  the  ftruftures  which 
of  a  Tauroboiium.  Baron.  Annal.  Ecclef.  ^^""^  impofed  by  the  facrilegious  hand  of 
A.  D.  361.  N°3,4.  Julian.     Greg.  iii.  p.   59,   to,   61.     Such  a 

6   τ,,ι,'η.,   ι,;™/•.ΐ£•  ,Γ   -η.    ν  \     r      partial  earthquake,  attefted  bv  ma.;y  living 

Julian  himielr    (Ιι,ριη.  h.    p.  4C4.)   af-     ^     „  ,  ,    ,-  '  .-    ,        .        ° 

f         ,u      Λ1         J  •  u       L     1.   J  I  ipeitators,    would  form    one   ci  the  clearelt 

lures  the  Alexandrians  that  he  had  been  a        •      1     •         ,  r  n•     1  η 

miracles  in  ecclefiaftical  ftory. 

3  benedidion 
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CHAP,  benedidlon  of  the  monks  and  hermits,  who  had  introduced  into 
»-  \,  I  Cappadocia  the  voluntary  hardihips  of  the  afcetic  Ufe'.  As  the 
two  princes  advanced  towards  the  years  of  manhood,  tliey  difco- 
vered,  in  their  rehgious  fentiments,  the  difference  of  their  charac- 
ters. The  dull  and  obilinate  undcrftanding  of  Gallus  embraced, 
with  implicit  zeal,  the  doftrines  of  Chriftianity ;  which  never  in- 
fluenced his  conduct,  or  moderated  his  paflions.  The  mild  difpo- 
fjtion  of  the  younger  brother  was  lefs  repugnant  to  the  precepts  of 
the  Gofpel ;  and  his  aftive  curiofity  might  have  been  gratified  by  a 
theological  fyftem,  which  explains  the  myfterious  effence  of  the 
Deity ;  and  opens  the  boundlefs  profpedl  of  inAdfible  and  future 
worlds.  But  the  independent  fpirit  of  Julian  refufed  to  yield  the 
paifive  and  unrefirting  obedience  which  was  required,  in  the  name 
of  religion,  by  the  haughty  minifters  of  the  church.  Their  fpecu- 
lative  opinions  Vv'cre  impofed  as  pofitive  laws,  and  guarded  by  the 
terrors  of  eternal  puniihments ;  but  while  they  prefcribed  the  rigid 
formulary  of  the  thoughts,  the  words,  and  the  adions  of  the  young 
prince;  whilft  they  filenced  his  objedlions,  and  fcA^erely  checked  the 
freedom  of  his  enquiries,  they  fecretly  provoked  his  impatient  genius 
to  difclaim  the  authority  of  his  ecclefiaftical  guides.  He  was  educated 
in  the  Leiler  Afia,  amidfl:  the  fcandals  of  the  Arian  controverfy  '°. 
The  fierce  contefts  of  the  Eaftern  biihops,  the  inceflant  alterations 
of  their  creeds,  and  the  profane  motives  which  appeared  to  actuate 
their  conduit,  infenfibly  flrengthened  the  prejudice  of  Julian,  that 
they  neither  underftood  nor  believed  the  religion  for  which  they  ΐο 

5  The  fhilofipher  (Fragment,  p.  28S.)  ri-  '°  See  Julian   apud  Cyril.  1.   vi.  p.  206. 

dicules  the  iron-chains,  &c.  of  thefe  folitary  1.   viii.    p.    253.    262.      "    You   perfecute," 

fanatics  (fee  Tillemont,   Mem.  Ecclef.  torn,  fays  he,   "  thofe  heretics  who  do  not  mourn 

ix.  p.  661,  662.),  who  had  forgot  that  man  "  the  dead  man  precifely  in  the  way  which 

is   by    nature    a  gentle    and   focial    animal,  "  you  approve."     He  ihews  himfelf  a  tole- 

αΛ.-ωΏϋ    <F.cr•*  woX.T.xa   ζο^ϋ  χκι    ίμ.!{,α.      The  rable  theologian  ;  but  he  maintains  that  the 

Pagan  fuppofes,    t^at  tjecaufe  they  had  re-  Chriftian  Trinity  is  not  derived  from  the  doc- 

nounced   the  gods,  they  were  poflefled  and  trine  of  Paul,  of  Jefus,  orofMofcs. 
tormented  by  evil  dxmons. 

8  fiercely 
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fiercely  contended.     Inftead  of  liftening  to  the  proofs  of  Chriftianity    C  H^  A^  Ρ 

with  that  favourable  attention  which  adds  weight  to  the  nnoft  refpedt-    '^— -m ' 

able  evidence,  he  heard  with  fufpicion,  and  difputed  with  obilinacy 
and  acutenefs,  the  dodrines  for  which  he  already  entertained  an  invin- 
cible averfion.  Whenever  the  young  princes  were  direfted  to  com- 
pofe  declamations  on  the  fubjeft  of  the  prevailing  controverfies, 
Julian  always  declared  himfelf  the  advocate  of  Paganifm  ;  under  the 
fpecious  excufe  that,  in  the  defence  of  the  weaker  caufe,  his  learn- 
ing and  ingenuity  might  be  more  advantageoufly  exercifed  and 
difplayed. 

As  foon  as  Gallus  was  inverted  with  the  honours  of  the  purple.  He  embraces 
Julian  was  permitted  to  breathe  the  air  of  freedom,  of  literature,  and  io^y"7fPal 
of  Paganifm  ".     The  crowd  of  fophirts,  who  were  attraded  by  the  gami""»• 
tafte  and  liberality  of  their  royal  pupil,  had  formed  a  flria:  alliance 
between  the  learning  and  the  religion  of  Greece;  and  the  poems  of 
Homer,   inftead   of  being   admired   as   the  original  produdtions   of 
human  genius,  were  ferioufly  afcribed  to  the  heavenly  Infpiration  of 
Apollo  and  the  mufes.     The  deities  of  Olympus,  as  they  are  painted 
by  the  immortal  bard,  imprint  themfelves  on  the  minds  which  are 
the  leaft  addifted  to  fuperftitious  credulity.      Our  familiar  knowledge- 
of  their  names  and  charailers,  their  forms  and  attributes,  feeii/s  to 
beftow  on  thofe  airy  beings  a  real  and  fubftantial  exiftcnce  ;  and  the 
pleaiing  enchantment  produces  an  imperfefl  and  momentary  aiTenf 
of  the  imagination  to  thofe  fables,  which  are  the  moft  repugnant  to 
our  reafon  and   experience.      In   the  age  of  Julian,  every  circum"- 
ftance  contributed    to  prolong  and  fortify  the  illufion;   the  magni- 
ficent temples  of  Greece  and  Afia  ;  the  works  of  thofe  avtifts  who 
had  exprefled,  in  painting  or  in  fculpture,  the  divine  conceptions  of 
the  poet;  the  pomp  of  feftivals  and  facrifices;  the  fuccefsful  arts  of 

"   Libanius,    Orat.    Parentalis,  c.   9,    10.     p.   61.     Eunap.   Vit.    Sophift.    in  Maximo, 
p.  232,  &c.      Greg.   Nazianzen,    Orat.  iii.     p.  68,  69,  70.     Edit.  Coir.melin. 

divination  ; 
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C  Η  Λ  P.  cllvlnatlon ;  the  popular  traditions  of  oracles  and  piOdigics ;  and 
tlie  ancient  pradice  of  two  tlioufand  years.  The  weaknefs  of 
polytheifm  was,  In  fome  meaiure,  excufed  by  the  moderation  of 
its  claims;  and  the  devotion  of  the  Pagans  was  not  incompatible 
with  the  moft  licentious  fcepticifm  '\  Inftead  of  an  indivifible  and 
regular  fyftem,  which  occupies  the  whole  extent  of  the  belie\-ing 
mind,  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks  was  compbfed  of  a  thoufand 
loofe  and  flexible  parts,  and  the  fervant  of  the  gods  was  at  liberty 
to  define  the  degree  and  meafure  of  his  religious  faith.  The  creed 
which  Julian  adopted  for  his  own  ufe,  was  of  the  largeft  dimenfions ; 
and,  by  a  ftrange  contradiGion,  he  difdained  the  falutary  yoke  of  the 
Gofpcl,  whilft  he  made  a  voluntary  oiferiug  of  his  reafon  on  the 
altars  of  Jupiter  and  Apollo.  One  of  the  orations  of  Julian  is  con- 
fecrated  to  the  honour  of  Cybele-,  the  mother  of  the  gods,  who  re- 
quired from  her  effeminate  priefts  the  bloody  facrifice,  fo  rafhly 
performed  by  the  madnefs  of  the  Phrygian  boy.  The  pious  em- 
peror condefcends  to  relate,  without  a  blufh,  and  without  a  fmile,  the 
voyage  of  the  goddefs  from  the  fhores  of  Pergamus  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Tyber;  and  the  ftupendous  miracle,  which  convinced  the  fenate 
and  people  of  Rome  that  the  hunp  of  clay,  which  their  ambafl'adors 
had  tfanfported  over  the  feas,  was  endowed  with  life,  and  fentiment, 
and  divine  power  '^  For  the  truth  of  this  prodigy,  he  appeals  to 
the  public  monuments  of  the  city;  and  cenfures,  with  fome  acri- 
mony, the  fickly  and  affefted  tafte  of  thofe  men,  who  impertinently 

derided  the  facred  traditions  of  their  anceftors '*.  τι 

But 

'•  A  modern  philofopher  has  ingeniouily  matrorij  who  cleared  her  fame  by  difgracing 

compared  the  different  operation  of  theifm  the  graver    modefty    of  the  Roman    ladies, 

and  polytheifm,  with  regard  to  the  doubt  or  is  atieiled  by  a   cloud  of  witnefles.     Their 

conviclion  which  they  produce  in  the  human  evidence  is   colleAed    by    Drakenborch    (ad 

mind.     See  Hume's   Ellays,  vol.   ii.  p.  444  Silium  Italicum,  xvii.  33.)  :   but  we  may  ob- 

— 457.  in  Svo  edit.  1777.  frrve    that  Livy   (xxix.    14.)  Aides  over    the 

'^    The    Idsan    mother   landed    in   Italy  tranfaition  with  difcreet  ambiguity, 
about  the    end    of  the    fecond    Punic    war.  '''■  I  cannot  refrain  from  tranfcribing  the 

The  miracle  of  Claudia,    either  virgin  or  emphatical    words    of  Julian  ;    rfcci  Si   hy.tt 
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But  the  devout  philofoplier,  who  fmcerely  embraced,  and  warmly- 
encouraged,  the  fuperftition  of  the  people,  referved  for  himfelf 
the  privilege  of  a  Uberal  interpretation ;  and  filently  withdrew  ries. 
from  the  foot  of  the  altars  into  the  fanduary  of  the  temple.  The 
extravagance  of  the  Grecian  mythology  proclaimed  with  a  clear  and 
audible  voice,  that  the  pious  enquirer,  inftead  of  being  fcandalized 
or  fatisfled  with  the  literal  fenfe,  ihould  diligently  explore  the  occult 
wifdom,  which  had  been  difguifed,  by  the  prudence  of  antiquity, 
under  the  maik  of  folly  and  of  fable  ".  The  philofophers  of  the 
Platonic fchool'*,  Plotinus,  Porphyry,  and  the  divine  lamblichus,  were 
admired  as  the  moil  ikilful  mafters  of  this  allegorical  fcience,  which 
laboured  to  foften  and  harmonize  the  deformed  features  ofpaganifm. 
Julian  himfelf,  who  was  diredted  in  the  myfterious  purfuit  by  Mde- 
fms,  the  venerable  fucceflbr  of  lamblichus,  afpired  to  the  poiTeflion 
of  a  treafure,  which  he  efteemed,  if  we  may  credit  his  folemn  afleve- 
rations,  far  above  the  empire  of  the  world  ".  It  was  indeed  a  treafure, 
which  derived  its  value  only  from  opinion  ;  and  every  artift,who  flat- 
tered himfelf  that  he  had  extradled  the  precious  ore  from  the  furround- 
ing  drofs,  claimed  an  equal  right  of  ftamping  the  name  and  figure  the 
moil  agreeable  to  his  peculiar  fancy.  The  fable  of  Atys  and  Cybele 
had  been  already  explained  by  Porphyry  ;  but  his  labours  ferved  only 

»ai5  7Γ€λεΐ7;  mi-Eusiv  μχλλοί ra  τοιχντα,  ί)  TouToiai  man  alive   could  have  thought  of  inventing 

τοις  κΟιΐΑψοις.  ων  ro  ψν^οίζίον  octf/,υ  /x=!',    f^ts^  o=   aos  It. 

έι  βλιτηι.     Orat.  V.  p.  161.     Julian  likewife  '*  Eunapius  has  made    thefe  fophifts  the 

declares  his  firm  belief  in  the  txncilia,  the  ho-  fubjeft  of  a  partial  and  fanatical  hiftory  :  and 

ly  Ihields,  which  dropt  from  heaven  on   the  the  learned  Brucker  (Hift.  Phllofoph.  torn.  ii. 

Quirinal  hill ;  and  pities  the  llrange  blindnefs  p.  217  —  303.)  has  employed  much  labour  to 

of  the  Chriftians,  who  preferred  the  crofs  to  illuftrate  their  obfcure  lives,  and  incompre- 

thefe  celeftial  trophies.    Apud  Cyril.  1.  vi.  p.  henfible  doitrines. 

194•  "  Julian,  Orat.   vii.   p.   222.     He  fwears 

"  See  the  principle's  of  allegory,  in  Julian  with  the  moft  fervent  and  enthufiaftic  devo- ' 

(Orat.  vii.   p.  216.  222.).     His  reafoning  is  tion  ;  and  trembles,  lell  he  (liould  betray  too 

lefs  abfurd  than  that  of  fome  modern  theolo-  much  of  thefe  holy  myikries,  which  the  pro- 

gians,  who  aifert  that  an  extravagant  or  con-  fane  might  deride  with  an  impious  Sardonic 

tradiftory  dodlrine  tnufl  be  divine  ;  fince  no  laugh. 

Vol.  II.  3  A  to 
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to  animate  the  pious  induftry  of  Julian,  who  invented  and  publiihed 
his  own  allegory  of  that  ancient  and  myftic  tale.  This  freedom  of 
interpretation,  which  might  gratify  the  pride  of  the  Platoniils,  ex- 
pofed  the  A^anity  of  their  art.  Without  a  tedious  detail,  the  modern 
reader  could  not  form  a  juil  idea  of  the  ftrange  allufions,  the  forced 
etymologies,  the  folemn  trifling,  and  the  impenetrable  obfcurity  of 
rhefe  lages,  who  profeiTed  to  reveal  the  fyftem  of  the  univerfe.  As 
the  traditions  of  pagan  mythology  were  varioufiy  related,  the  facred' 
interpreters  were  at  liberty  to  felcdlthe  moil  convenient  circumftances ; 
and  as  they  tranfiated  an  arbitrary  cypher,  they  could  extradl  from 
any  fable  any  fenfe  Avhich  was  adapted  to  their  favourite  fyftem  of 
religion  and  phllofophy.  The  lafcivious  form  of  a  naked  A'^enus 
was  tortured  into  the  difcovery  of  fome  moral  precept,  or  fome  phy- 
fical  truth ;  and  the  caftration  of  Atys  explained  the  revolution  of 
the  fun  between  the  tropics,  or  the  feparation  of  the  human  foul  from, 
vice  and  error  ". 

The  theological  fyftem  of  Julian  appears  to  have  contained  the 
fublime  and  important  principles  of  natural  religion.  But  as  the 
faith,  which  is  not  founded  on  revelation,  muft  remain  deftitute 
of  any  firm  aftiirance,  the  difciple  of  Plato  imprudently  relapfed  into 
the  habits  of  vulgar  fuperftition ;  and  the  popular  and  philofophic 
notion  of  the  Deity  feems  to  have  been  confounded  in  the  pradlice, 
the  writings,  and  even  in  the  mind  of  Julian  '^  The  pious  emperor 
acknowledged   and  adored    the   Eternal    Caufe   of  the  univerfe,   to 


"  See  the  fifth  oration  of  Julian.  But  all 
the  allegories  which  ever  iffued  from  the  Pla- 
tonic fchool,  are  not  worth  the  ihort  poem 
of  Catullus  on  the  fame  extraordinary  fubjeil. 
The  tranfition  of  Atys,  from  the  vvildeft  en- 
thufiafm  to  fober  pathetic  complaint,  for  his 
irretrievable  lofs,  muft  infpire  a  man  with 
pity,  an  eunuch  with  defpair. 


'5  The  true  religion  of  Julian  may  be  de- 
duced from  the  Casfars,  p.  308.  with  Span- 
heim's  notes  and  illuftrations,  from  the  frag- 
ments in  Cyril,  I.ii.  p.  57,  58.  and  efpecially 
from  the  theological  oration  in  Solem  Regem, 
p.  130—158.  addreifed,  in  the  confidence  of 
friendihip,  to  the  prsfeft  Salluft. 

whom 
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whom  he  afcribed  all  the  perfeftions  of  an  infinite  nature,  Invifible    CHAP. 

to  the  eyes,  and  inacceffible  to  the  underftanding,  of  feeble  mortals. 

The  Supreme  God  had  created,  or  rather,  in  the  Platonic  language, 

had  generated,  the  gradual  fucceffion  of  dependent  fpirits,  of  gods,  of 

daemons,  of  heroes,  and  of  men ;  and  every  being  which   derived 

its  exiftence  Immediately  from  the  Firft  Caufe,  received  the  inherent 

gift  of  immortality.     That  fo  precious   an  advantage  might  not  be 

laviihed  upon   unworthy  objedts,  the  Creator  had   entrufted  to  the 

fkill  and    power   of  the  inferior  gods,    the  office   of  forming   the 

human  body,  and  of  arranging  the  beautiful  harmony  of  the  animal, 

the  vegetable,  and  the  mineral  kingdoms.     To  the  conduct  of  thefc 

divine  minifters  he  delegated  the  temporal  government  of  this  lower 

world  ;  but  their  imperfedl  adminiftration  is  not  exempt  from  difcord 

or  error.     The  earth,  and  its  inhabitants,  are  divided  among  them, 

and  the  charadters  of  Mars  or  Minerva,  of  Mercury  or  Venus,  may 

be  diftindly  traced  in  the  laws  and  manners  of  their  peculiar  votaries. 

As  long  as  our  immortal  fouls  are  confined  in  a  mortal  prifon,  it  is 

our  intereft,  as  well  as  our  duty,  to  folicit  the  favour,  and  to  depre^ 

cate  the  wrath,  of  the  powers  of  heaven ;  whofe  pride  is  gratified 

by  the  devotion  of  mankind ;  and  whofe  groifer  parts  may  be  fup- 

pofed  to  derive  fome   nouriihment    from   the   fumes   of  facrifice  "^ 

The  inferior  gods  might  fometimes  condefcend  to  animate  the  ftatues, 

and  to  inhabit  the  temples,  which  were  dedicated  to  their  honour. 

They  might  occafionally  vifit  the  earth,  but  the  heavens  were  the 

proper  throne  and  fymbol  of  their  glory.     The  invariable  order  of 

the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars,  was  haftily  admitted  by  Julian,  as  a  proof 

.of  their  eternal  duration  ;  and  their  eternity  was  a  fufficient  evidence 

*"  Julian  adopts  this  grofs  conception,  by  philofophers  inclined  to  the  whimfical  fancy 

afcribing  it  to  his  favourite  Marcus  Antoni-  of  Ariftophanes  and  Lucian,   that  an  unbe- 

Bus  (Cxfares,  p.  •!33.)•    The  Stoics  and  Pla-  lieving  age  might  ftarve  the  immortal  gods, 

tonifts  hefitated  between  the  analogy  of  bo-  See  Obfervations  de  Spanheira,  p.  284.  444, 

dies,  and  the  purity  of  fpirits ;  yet  the  gravtft  &c. 

3  A  2  that 
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CHAP.  ^\■^^^  ti^gy  •ννει•ε  the  workmanfhip,  not  of  an  inferior  deity,  but  of  the 
'  -.-  J  Omnipotent  King.  In  the  fyftem  of  the  Platoniils,  the  vifible,  was 
a  type  of  the  invifible,  Λvorld.  The  celeilial  bodies,  as  they  were 
informed  by  a  divine  fpirit,  might  be  confidered  as  the  objects  the 
moil  worthy  of  religious  worfliip.  The  Sun,  whofe  genial  influence 
pervades  and  fuftains  the  univerfe,  juftly  claimed  the  adoration  of 
mankind,  as  the  bright  reprefentative  of  the  Logos,  the  lively,  the 
rational,  the  beneficent  image  of  the  intelleftual  Father  ^'. 
Fanatkifm  In  every  age,  the  abfence  of  genuine  infpiration  is  fupplied  by  the 

fo  iers^'^''""  ftrong  illufions  of  enthufiafm,  and  the  mimic  arts  of  impoilure.  If, 
in  the  time  cf  Julian,  thefe  arts  had  been  pra£tifed  only  by  the  pa- 
gan priefts,  for  the  fupport  of  an  expiring  caufe,  fome  indulgence 
might  perhaps  be  allowed  to  the  intereft  and  habits  of  the  facerdotal 
charadler.  But  it  may  appear  a  fubjedl  of  furprife  and  fcandal,  that 
the  philofophers  themfelves  ihould  have  contributed  to  abufe  the 
fuperftitious  credulity  of  mankind  ",  and  that  the  Grecian  myfteries 
ihould  have  been  fupported  by  the  magic  or  theurgy  of  the  modern 
Platoniils.  They  arrogantly  pretended  to  controul  the  order  of  na- 
ture, to  explore  the  fecrets  of  futurity,  to  command  the  fervice  of 
the  inferior  dremons,  to  enjoy  the  view  and  converfation  of  the  fu- 
perior  gods,  and,  by  difengaging  the  foul  from  her  material  bands, 
to  reunite  that  immortal  particle  with  the  Infinite  and  Divine 
Spirit. 

'■  ΗΛ1Μ  λί'/ω,  TO  ξωι  άγαλμα,  και  ίμ^νχ',ν,  nut  the  only  circumilance  in  their  favour  is,  that 

Ev,«v,  xai  ar-'-0«e>'«  •!■"  ">'••™  τ^τΓ--     Julian,  they  are  of  a  lefs  gloomy  complexion.     In- 

epift.  xli•    In  another  place  (apud  Cyril.  1.  ii-  ftead  of  devils  with  horns  and  tails,  lambli- 

p.  69),  he  calls  the  Sun, God,  and  the  throne  chus   evoked    the  genii  of  love,    Eros   and 

of  God.   Julian  believed  the  Platonici'n  Tri-  Anteros,  from  two  adjacent  fountains.  Two 

nitv  •  and  only  blames  the  Chriftians  for  pre-  beautiful  boys  iifued  from  the  water,  fondly 

ferring  a  mortal,  to  an  immortal.  Legos.  embraced  him  as  their  ^ither,  and  retired  at 

^^•  The  fophifts  of  Eunapius    perform   as  his  command.     P.  26,  27. 
many  miracles  as  the  faints  of  the  defert ;  and  •      - 

The 
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The  devout  and  fearlefs  curiofity  of  Julian  tempted  the  philo-  ^  Jl,^,  ^* 
fophers  with  the  hopes  of  an  eafy  conqueft  ;  which,  from  the  <^  -.—  .^ 
fituation   of   their    youne    profelyte,    might   be   produdive   of  the  Initiation^ 

^  '^     ^  ^  °  ^  and  fanati- 

moft    important    confequences  ^\      Juhan    imbibed    the   firfl:    rudi-   cifm  of  Ju- 
ments    of   the    Platonic    doftrines    from    the    mouth    of    iEdefuis, 
who    had     fixed     at    Pergamus     his    wandering     and     perfecuted 
fchool.     But  as   the  declining  ilrength  of  that  venerable  fage  was 
unequal  to  the  ardour,  the  diligence,   the  rapid  conception   of  his 
pupil,  two  of  his  moil  learned  difciples,  Chryfanthes  and  Eufebius, 
fupplied,  at  his  own  defire,  the  place  of  their  aged  mailer.     Thefe 
philofophers  feem  to  have  prepared  and  diftributed  their  refpeilive 
parts  ;  and  they  artfully  contrived,  by  dark  hints,  and  afFcded  dil- 
putes,  to  excite  the  impatient  hopes  of  the  afplrant^  till  they  deli- 
vered him  into  the  hands  of  their  aiTociate  Maximus,  the  boldeft  and 
moil  fkilful  niafter  of  the  Theurgic  fcience.     By  his  hands,  Julian 
was   fecretly  initiated  at  Ephefus,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age. 
His  refidence   at  Athens  confirmed  this  unnatural  alHance  of  philo- 
fophy   and    fuperilition.     He    obtained    the   privilege    of  a   folemn 
initiation  into  the  myileries  of  Eleufis,  which,   amidil  the  general 
decay  of  the  Grecian  worfhip,  ilill  retained  fome  veiliges  of  their 
prim^Eval  fandity  ;  and  fuch  was  the  zeal  of  Julian,  that  he  after- 
wards invited  the  Eleufinian  pontiff  to  the  court  of  Gaul,  for  the  folc 
purpofe  of  confummating,    by  myftic  rites  and  iacrifices,  the  great 
work  of  his  fandlifixation.     As  thefe  ceremonies  were  performed  in 
the  depth  of  caverns,  and  in  the  filence  of  the  night;  and  as  the  in- 
violable fecret  of  the  myileries  was  preferved  by   the  difcretion  of 
the  initiated,  I  ihall  not  prefume  to  defcribe  the  horrid  founds,  and 

^'  The  dexterous  management  of  thefe  Γο-     city.     The  Abbe  de  la  Bletfrie  iindcrftands, 
phifts,  who  played  their  credulous  pupil  into     and  neatly  defcribcs,  the  whole  comedy  (Vie-. 
each  other's  handsy  is  fairly  told  by  Euna-     de  Julien,  p.  61-67.)•, 
plus  (p.  69 — 76. )>  with  unfufpefting  fimpli-  . 

iTerv 
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CHAP,  fiery  apparitions,  ivliich  were  prefented  to  the  fenfes,  or  the  imagina- 
tion, of  the  credulous  afpirant ''*,  till  the  vifions  of  comfort  and 
knowledge  broke  upon  him  in  a  blaze  of  celeilial  light ^'.  In  the 
caverns  of  Ephefus  and  Eleufis,  the  mind  of  Julian  was  penetrated 
with  llncere,  deep,  and  unalterable  enthufiafm  ;  though  he  might 
fometimes  exhibit  the  viciihtudes  of  pious  fraud  and  hypocrify, 
which  may  be  obferved,  or  at  leaft  fufpeded,  in  the  charaders 
of  the  moft  confclentious  fanatics.  From  that  moment  he  con- 
fecrated  his  life  to  the  fervice  of  the  gods  ;  and  while  the  occu- 
pations of  war,  of  government,  and  of  iludy,  feemed  to  claim  the 
whole  meafure  of  his  time,  a  ftated  portion  of  the  hours  of  the 
night  was  invariably  referved  for  the  exercife  of  private  devo- 
tion. The  temperance  which  adorned  the  fevere  manners  of  the  fol- 
dier  and  tlie  philofopher,  was  connefted  with  fome  ftridt  and  frivo- 
lous rules  of  religious  abftinence ;  and  it  was  in  honour  of  Pan 
or  Mercury,  of  Hecate  or  Ills,  that  Julian,  on  particular  days, 
denied  himfelf  the  ufe  of  fome  particular  food,  which  might  have 
been  offenfive  to  his  tutelar  deities.  By  thefe  voluntary  fails,  he 
prepared  his  fenfes  and  his  undcrftanding  for  the  frequent  and  fa- 
miliar vifits  with  which  he  was  honoured  by  the  celeftial  powers. 
Notwithftandlng  the  modeft  filence  of  Julian  himfelf,  we  may  learn 
fi-om  his  faithful  friend,  the  orator  Libanius,  that  he  lived  in  a 
perpetual  intercourfe  with  the  gods  and  goddeifes ;  that  they  defcend- 
ed  upon  earth,  to  enjoy  the  converfation  of  their  favourite  hero ; 
that  they  gently  Interrupted  his  flumbers,  by  touching  his  hand  or 

*♦  When  Julian,  in  a   momentary  panic,  "  A  dark  and  diftant  view  of  the  terrors 

made  the  iign  of  the  crofs,  the  daemons  in-  and   joys   of    initiation   is   Ihewn  by   Dion 

ilantly  difappeared  (Grog.  Naz.  Orat.  iii.   p.  Chryfoftom,  Themiftius,   Proclus,    and  Sto- 

71.).     Gregory    fuppofes     that    they    were  basos.     The   learned    author  of  the   Divine 

frightened,   but  the  priefts  declared  that  they  Legation  has  exhibited  their  words  (vol.  i.  p. 

were  indignant.     The   reader,  according   to  239.   247,  248.    280.  edit.  1765.),  which  he 

the  meafure  of  his  faith,  will  determine  this  dexterouily  or  forcibly  applies  to  his  own  hy- 

profoundqueftion-  pothefw. 

his 
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his  hair;  that  they  warned  him  of  eveiy  impending   danger,   and    ^JIt'ii^' 

conducted  him,  by  their  infallible  wifdom,  in  every  action  of  his    >>- — -' 

life  ;  and  that  he  had  acquired  fuch  an  intimate  knowledge  of  his 
heavenly  guefts,  as  readily  to  diftinguiih  the  voice  of  Jupiter  from 
that  of  Minerva,  and  the  form  of  Apollo  from  the  figure  of  Her- 
cules''^  Thefe  fleeping  or  waking  vilions,  the  ordinary  effedls  of 
abilinence  and  ftinaticifm,  vfrould  almoil  degrade  the  emperor  to  the 
level'  of  an  Egyptian  monk.  But  the  ufelefs  lives  of  Antony  or 
Pachomius  were  confumed  in  thefe  vain  occupations.  Julian  could 
break  from  the  dream  of  fuperftition  to  arm  himfelf  for  battle ;  and 
after  vanquifhing  in  the  field  the  enemies  of  Rome,  he  calmly  retired 
into  his  tent,  to  didlate  the  wife  and  falutary  laws  of  an  empire,  or 
to  indulge  his  genius  in  the  elegant  purfuits  of  literature  and  philo- 
fophy. 

The  important  fecret  of  the  apoftacy  of  Julian  was  entruiled  to  His  religious 
the  fidelity  of  the  initiated^  with  whom  he  was  united  by  the  facred  ^^^^ 
ties  of  friendfhip  and  religion  ".  The  pleafing  rumour  was  cau- 
tioufly  circulated  among  the  adherents  of  the  ancient  worihip  ;  and 
his  future  greatnefs  became  the  objedl  of  the  hopes,  the  prayers, 
and  the  predictions  of  the  pagans,  in  every  province  of  the  em- 
pire. From  the  zeal  and  virtues  of  their  royal  profelyte,  they 
fondly  expeded  the  cure  of  every  evil,  and  the  reftoration  of 
every  blefllng ;  and  inftead  of  difapproving  of  the  ardour  of  their 
pious  wiihes,  Julian  ingenuoufly  confelTed,  that  he  was  ambitious 
to  attain  a  fituation,  in  which  he  might  be  ufeful  to  his  country,  and 
to  his  religion.     But  this  religion  was  viewed  with  an  hoftile  eye 

**  Julian's  modefty  confined  him  toobfciire  fecret  apoftacy  of  his  brother  ;  and  in  a  let- 

and  occafional  hints ;   but  Libanius  expatiates  ter,  which    maybe  received  as  genuine,  he 

with  pleafure  on  the  farts  and  vifions  of  the  exhorts  Julian  to  adhere  to  the  religion  of 

religious  hero  (Legat.  ad  Julian,  p.  157.  and  u\e.\r  anctfiors;  an  argument,    which,    as  it 

prat.  Parental,  c.  Ixxxiii.  p.  309,  310.).  Ihould  feem,  was  not  yet  perfeilly  ripe.     See 

^'  Libanius,  Orat.   Parent,  c.  x.   p.  233  Julian.  Op,  p.  454.  and  Hirt.  dejovien,  torn. 

234.     Gallus  had  feme  reafon  to  fufpedl  the  ii.  p.  141, 

by 


ο 
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,C  Η  A  p.    \)γ  the  luccefibr  of  Couftantine,  whofe  capricious  paffions  alternately 

XXIII. 
' — -.^ '    faved    and   threatened  the   life  of  Julian.     The   arts  of  magic  and  ι 

divination  were  ftridly  prohibited  under  a  defpotic  government, 
which  condefcended  to  fear  them  ;  and  if  the  pagans  were  reludlantly 
indulged  in  the  exercife  of  their  fuperftition,  the  rank  of  Julian' 
would  have  excepted  him  from  the  general  toleration.  The  apoftatc- 
ioon  became  the  prefumptive  heir  of  the  monarchy,  and  his  death 
could  alone  have  appeafed  the  juft  apprehenfions  of  the  Chriftians  '". 
But  the  young  prince,  who  afpired  to  the  glory  of  a  hero  rather 
than  of  a  martyr,  confulted  his  fafety  by  diffembling  his  religion ; 
and  the  cafy  temper  of  polytheifm  permitted  him  to  join  in  the 
public  worihip  of  a  fciSt  which  he  inwardly  defpifed.  Libanius 
has  confidered  the  hypocrify  of  his  friend  as  a  fubjedt,  not  of 
cenfure,  but  of  praife.  "  As  the  ftatues  of  the  gods,"  fays  that  ora- 
tor, "  which  have  been  defiled  with  filth,  are  again  placed  in  a 
"  magnificent  temple ;  fo  the  beauty  of  truth  was  feated  in  the 
*'  mind  of  Julian,  after  it  had  been  purified  from  the  errors  and  fol- 
"  lies  of  his  education.  His  fentiments  M^ere  changed  ;  but  as  it 
*'  Avould  have  been  dangerous  to  have  avowed  his  fentiments,  his 
"  condud  ftill  continued  the  fame.  Very  different  from  the  afs  in 
"  ^fop,  who  difguifed  himfelf  with  a  lion's  hide,  our  lion  was 
"  obliged  to  conceal  himfelf  under  the  ikin  of  an  afs  ;  and,  while 
"  he  embraced  the  dictates  of  reafon,  to  obey  the  laws  of  prudence 
"  and  neceility  ''^"  The  diifimulation  of  Julian  Lifted  above  ten 
years,  from  his  fecret  initiation  at  Ephefus,  to  the  beginning  of  the 
civil  war ;  when  he  declared  himfelf  at  once  the  implacable  enemy 
of  Chrlft  and  of  Conftantius.  This  ftate  of  conftraint  might  con- 
tribute to  ftrengthen  his  devotion  ;  and  as  foon  as  he  had  fatisfied  the 

*^  Gregory  (iii.  p.  50.),  with  inhuman  tr.inflator  (p.  265.)  cautioufly  obferves,  that 
seal,  ccnfures  Conftantius  for  fparing  the  in-  fuch  exprefTions  muft  not  be  prifes  a  la  Icttre.• 
fant   apoltate   («««nf  akdv.Tu).    His  French        *s  Libanius,  Orat.  Parental,  c.  ix.  p.  233. 

obligation 
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"obliiratlon  of  aifiilin<r,   on  iblemn  feftivals,  at   the  aflembl'ies  of  the    CHAP. 

?  .                .                            .              .          .                                                     XMII. 
Chriftians,  Julian  returned,  with  the  impatience  of  a  lover,  to  burn    « λ,-  —» 

his  free  and  voluntary  incenfe  on  the  domeftic  chapels   of  Jupiter 

and   Mercury.     But  as  every  aft  of  diiTimulation  muft  be   painful 

to  an  ingenuous  fpirit,  the  profeffion   of  Chriftianity  encreafed  the 

averfion  of  Julian  for  a  religion,  which  oppreifed  the  freedom  of  his 

mind,  and  compelled  him  to  hold  a  conduit  repugnant  to  the  nobleft 

attributes  of  human  nature,   fincerity  and  courage. 

The  inclination  of  Julian  might  prefer  the  gods  of  Homer,  and  of  He  writes 

the  Scipios,  to  the  new  fliith,  which  his  uncle  had  eftabliihed  in  the   (fhriftianitv. 

Roman  empire  ;  and  in  which  he  himfelf  had  been  fandlified  by  the 

facrament  of  baptifm.      But  as  a  philofopher,  it  was  incumbent  on 

him  to  juilify  his   diifent  from  Chriftianity,  which  was  fupported 

by  the   niunber    of  its    converts,    by    the    chain  of  prophecy,  the 

fplendor  of  miracles,   and  the  weight    of  evidence.     The  elaborate 

work  ^°,  which  he  compofed  amidft   the  preparations  of  the  Peril  a  η 

war,    contained    the    fubftance   of  thofe   arguments   which   he  had 

long  revolved  in  his  mind.    Some  fragments  have  beeti  tranfcribed 

and  preferved,  by  his  adverfary,  the  vehement  Cyril  of  Alexandria  "; 

and  they  exhibit  a  very  fmgular   mixture   of  wit  and  learning,  of 

fophiftry  and  fanaticifm.     The  elegance  of  the  ftyle,  and  the  rank  of 

the  author,  recommended  his  writings  to  the  public  attention^" ;  and 

^"  Fabricius  (Bibliot.  Grsc.  1.  v.  c.  viii.  v/i(hes  that  fome  ti(o/egieit  f/ji/o/c/i/je  (a.  (iv^iiige. 

p.  88 — 90.)  and  Lardner  (Heathen  Teftimo-  centaur)  would  undertake  the  refutation  of 

nies,   vol.   iv.    p.   44. — 4.7.)    have   accurately  Julian. 

compiled  all   that  can  now  be  difcovered   of         ^^  Libanius  (Orat.  Parental,  c.  Ixxxvii.  p. 

Julian's  work  againlt  t  e  Chriftians.  3 '3•)»  ^^'^o  has  been  fufpedled  of  affiiling  his 

^'  About  feventy  years  -after  the  death  of  friend-,  prefers  this  divine  vindication  (Orat. 
Julian,  he  executed  a  talk  which  had  been  ix.  in  nccem  Julian,  p.  255.  edit.  Morel.)  to 
feebly  attempted  by  Philip  of  Sid  ,  a  prolix  the  writings  of  Porphyry.  His  judgment  mnv 
and  contemptible  writer.  Even  the  work  of  be  arraigned  (Socrates,  1.  iii.  c.  23.),  but  Li- 
Cyril  has  not  entirely  fatisfied  the  moft  fa-  banius  cannot  be  accufed  of  flattery  to  a  dead 
vourable  judges  :  and  the  Abbe  de  la  Blcterie  prince. 
(Preface   a  I'Hift.  de  Jovien,    p.  30.    32.) 
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^-itni^*  "^  ^^^^  impious  lift  of  the  enemies  of  Chriftianity,  the  celebrated 
name  of  Porphyry  was  effaced  by  the  fuperior  merit  or  reputation 
of  Julian.  The  minds  of  the  faithful  were  either  feduced,  or  fcan- 
dalized,  or  alarmed ;  and  the  pagans,  who  fometimes  prefumed  to 
engage  in  the  unequal  difpute,  derived,  from  the  popular  work  of  their 
Lnperial  miifionary,  an  inexhauftible  fupply  of  TallacLous  objedlions. 
But  in  the  affiduous  profecution  of  thefe  theological  ftudies,  the 
emperor  of  the  Romans  imbibed  the  illiberal  prejudices  and  palTions 
of  a  polemic  divine.  He  contrailed  an  irrevocable  obligation,  to 
maintain  and  propagate  his  religious  opinions  ;  and  whilft  he  fecretly 
applauded  the  ftrength  and  dexterity  with  which  he  wielded  the 
weapons  of  controverfy,  he  was  tempted  to  diflruft  the  fmcerity,  or 
to  defpifethe  underftandings,  of  his  antagonifts,  who  could  obftinately 
refill  the  force  of  reafon  and  eloquence. 

The  Chriftians,  who  beheld  with  horror  and  indignation  the  apof- 
tacy  of  Julian,  had  much  more  to  fear  from  his  power  than  from 
his  arguments.  The  pagans,  who  were  confcious  of  his  fervent 
zeal,  expefted,  perhaps  with  impatience,  that  the  flam.e6  of  perfecution 
ihould  be  immediately  kindled  againft  the  enemies  of  the  gods  ;  and 
that  the  ingenious  malice  of  Julian  would  invent  fome  cruel  refine- 
ments of  death  and  torture,  which  had  been  unknown  to  the  rude  and 
inexperienced  fury  of  his  predeceffors.  But  the  hopes,  as  well  as  the 
fears,  of  the  religious  fadlions  were  apparently  difappointed,  by  the 
prudent  humanity  of  a  prince  ",  who  was  careful  of  his  own  fame,  of 
the  public  peace,  and  of  the  rights  of  mankind.  Inftrudled  by  hiftory 
and  refiedlion,  Julian  was  perfuaded,  that  if  the  difeafes  of  the  body 
may  fometimes  be  cured  by  falutary  violence,  neither  fteel  nor  fij'e 

^^  Libanius  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  Iviii.  p.  283,  Boilra,  Julian  liimfelf  (epiil.  Hi.)  profciTes  hi» 

284.)  has  eloquently  explained  the  tolerating  moderation,  and  betrays  his  zeal;   which  is 

principles  and  conduft  of  his  Imperial  friend,  acknowledged   by   Ammianus  and  expofed 

In  a  very  remarkable  epiftle  to  the  people  of  by  Gregory  (Orat.  iu.  p.  72.). 

Γ  can 


Univerfal  to- 
leration. 
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can  eradicate  the  erroneous  opinions  of  the  mind.  The  rehidantvidim 
may  be  dragged  to  the  foot  of  the  akar ;  but  the  heart  ftill  abhors  and 
difclaims  the  facrilegious  a£t  of  the  hand.  Religious  obftinacy  is  hard- 
ened and  exafperated  by  oppreffion ;  and,  as  foon  as  the  perfecu- 
tion  fubfides,  thofe  who  have  yielded,  are  reftored  as  penitents,  and 
thofe  who  have  refifted,  are  honoured  as  faints  and  martyrs.  If  Ju- 
lian adopted  the  unfuccefsful  cruelty  of  Diocletian  and  his  col- 
leagues, he  was  fenfible  that  he  fhould  ftain  his  memory  with  the 
name  of  tyrant,  and  add  new  glories  to  the  Catholic  church,  which 
had  derived  ftrength  and  encreafe  from  the  feverity  of  the  pagan 
magiilrates.  Adluated  by  thefe  motives,  and  apprehenfive  of  difturb- 
ing  the  repofe  of  an  unfettled  reign,  Julian  furprifed  the  world  by 
an  edift,  which  was  not  unworthy  of  a  ftatefman,  or  a  philofopher. 
He  extended  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  world,  the  benefits 
of  a  free  and  equal  toleration;  and  the  only  hardlhip  which  he  in- 
flidted  on  the  Chriftians,  Avas  to  deprive  them  of  the  power  of  tor- 
menting their  fellow-fubjeds,  whom  they  ftigmatifed  with  the  odious 
titles  of  idolaters  and  heretics.  The  Pagans  received  a  gracious  per- 
miiTion,  or  rather  an  exprefs  order,  to  open  all  their  temples'* ;  and 
they  were  at  once  delivered  from  the  oppreflive  laws,  and  arbitrary 
vexations,  which  they  had  fuftained  under  the  reign  of  Conftantine, 
and  of  his  fons.  At  the  fame  time,  the  biihops  and  clergy,  who  had 
beenbaniihed  by  the  Arian  monarch, were  recalled  from  exile,  and  re- 
ftored to  their  refpedtive  churches  ;  the  Donatifts,  the  Novatians,  the 
Macedonians,  the  Eunomians,  and  thofe  who,  with  a  more  profperous 
fortune,  adhered  to  the  dodrine  of  the  council  of  Nice.  Julian,  who 
uuderftood   and   derided  their   theological   difputes,    invited    to  the 

3*  In  Greece,  the  temples  of  Minerva  were  nianf.     This  iinqueftionable   evidence    may 

opened  by  his  exprefs  command,   before  the  correfl  the  hafty  aflertion  of  Ammianus,  who 

death  of  Conftantius   (Liban.  Orat.  Parent,  feems   to  fuppofe  Conilantinople   to   be  the 

c.  55.  p.  280.) ;  and  Julian  declares  himfelf  place  where  he  difcovered  his  attachment  to 

a  pagan  in  his  public  manifefto  to  the  Athe-  the  gods. 

3  Β  2  palace 
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^^m  ^'    P^^^^^  ^'^^  leaders  of  the  hoftile  fe£ls,  that  he  might  enjoy  the  agree- 

' * '    abie  fpcdacle  of  their  furious  encounters.     The  clamour  of  contro- 

verfy  fometimes  provoked  the  emperor  to  exclaim,  "  Hear  me !  the 
"  Franks  have  heard  me,  and  the  Alemanni ;"  but  he  foon  difcovered 
that  he  was  now  engaged  with  more  obftinate  and  implacable  ene- 
mies ;  and  though  he  exerted  the  powers  of  oratory  to  perfuade  them 
to  live  in  concord,  or  at  leaft  in  peace,  he  was  perfedtly  fatiified, 
before  he  difmiiled  them  from  his  prefence,  that  he  had  nothing  to 
dread  from  the  union  of  the  Chriftians.     The  impartial  Ammianus 
has  afcribed  this  afFc<£led  clemency  to  the  delire  of  fomenting  the  in— 
i-eftine  divifions  of  the  church  ;  and  the  infidio^^  defign  of  under-- 
mining  the  foundations  of  Chrlftianity,  was  infsparably  connefted 
with  the  zeal,  which  Julian  profefled,  to  reftore  the  ancient  religion : 
of  the  empire". 
Zeal  andde-       j\s  foon  as  he  afccndcd  the  throne,  he  affumed,  according  to  the 

votion  of  Ju-  '  ο 

lian  in  the      cuftom  of  his   predeceflors,  the   character  of  fupreme  pontiff;  not 

reftoration  of  ■  r  •    t  -      i 

paganifm.  Only  as  the  moft  honourable  title  of  Imperial  greatnels,  but  as  a 
facred  and  important  office ;  the  duties  of  which  he  was  refolved  to 
■  execute  with  pious  diligence;  As  the  bufmefs  of  the  ftate  prevented 
the  emperor  from  joining  eveiy  day  in  the  public  devotion  of  his  . 
fubjedls,  he  dedicated  a  domeftic  chapel  to  his  tutelar  deity  the  Sun  j- 
his  gardens  were  filled  with  ftatues  and  altars  of  the  gods ;  and  each 
apartment  of  the  palace  difplayed  the  appearance  of  a  magnificent 
temple.  Every  morning  he  faluted  the  parent  of  light  with  a  facri- 
fice  ;  the  blood  of  another  vidim  was  ihed  at  the  moment  when  the 
Sun  funk  below  the  horizon  ;  and  the  Moon,  the  Stars,  and  the  Genii. 

"   Ammianus,  xxii.  5.    Sozomen,   1.  v.  c.  Luciferianos,   tom.  ii.  p.  143.     Optatus   ac- 

5.     Bertia  moritur,  tranquillitas  redit .   ...  cufes   the  Dohatifts  for  owing  their  fafety  to - 

omnes  epifcopi  qui  de  propriis  fedibus   fue-  an  apoftate  (I.  ii.  c.  16.  p.  36,  37.  edit.  Du•» 

rans  exterminati  per  indulgentiam  novi  prin-  pin). 
cjpis  ad  ecclsfias  redeunt.     jercm.  adverfiis 

of 
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€rf  the  night  received  their  refpedlive  and  feafonable  lionoiirs  from    ^^^Λ^• 
°_  _  ^  λΧΙΙΙ. 

the  indefatigable  devotion  of  Julian.  On  folemn  feftivals,  he  regu- 
larly vifited  the  temple  of  the  god  or  goddefs  to  whom  the  day  vv^as 
peculiarly  confecrated,  and  endeavoured  to  excite  the  religion  of  the 
magiftrates  and  people  by  the  example  of  his  own  zeal.  Inftead  of 
maintaining  the  lofty  ftate  of  a  monarch,  diftinguiihed  by  the  fplen- 
dor  of  his  purple,  and  encompafled  by  the  golden  fhields  of  his 
guards,  Julian  folicited,  Avith  refpedlful  eagernefs,  the  meaneft  offices 
which  contributed  to  the  worfliip  of  the  gods.  Amidil  the  facred 
but  licentious  crowd  of  prieils,  of  inferior  minifters,  and  of  female 
dancers,  who  were  dedicated  to  the  fervice  of  the  temple,  it  was  the 
bufmefs  of  the  emperor  to  bring  the  wood,  to  blow  the  fire,  to  handle 
the  knife,  to  ilaughter  the  vidim,  and  thrufting  his  bloody  hands 
into  the'bowels  of  the  expiring  animal,  to  draw  forth  the  heart  or 
liver,  and  to  read,  with  the  coniummate  fkill  of  an  harufpex,  the 
imaginary  figns  of  future  events.  The  wifeft  of  the  pagans  cenfur- 
ed  this  extravagant  fuperftition,  which  aiFedled  to  defpife  the  re- 
ftraints  of  prudence  and  decency.  Under  the  reign  of  a  prince, 
who  praiitifed  the  rigid  maxims  of  oeconomy,  the  expence  of  reli- 
gious worfliip  confumed  a  very  large  portion  of  the  revenue  ;  a  con- 
ftant  fupply  of  the  fcarceft  and  moft  beautiful  birds  was  tranfported 
from  diftant  climates,  to  bleed  on  the  altars  of  the  gods  ;  an  hundred 
oxen  were  frequently  facrificed  by  Julian  on  one  and  the  fame  day  ; 
and  it  foon  became  a  popular  jeil•,  that  if  he  ihould  return  with- 
conqueft  from  the  Perfian  war,,  the  breed  of  horned  cattle  muft  infal- 
libly be  extinguiihed.  Yet  this  expence  may  appear  inconfiderable,. 
when  it  is  compared  with  the  fplendid  prefents  which  were  offered, 
either  by  the  hand,  or  by  order,  of  the  emperor,  to  all  the  celebrated 
places  of  devotion  in  the  Roman  world ;  and  with  the  fums  allotted 
10  repair  and  decorate  the  ancient  temples,  which  had  fuffered  the 
filent    decay   of  time,    or  the  recent   injuries  of  Chriftian  rapine. 

Encouraged 
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C  Η  A  P.  Encouraged  by  the  example,  the  exhortations,  the  liberality,  of  their 
t  -^-  _f  pious  fovereign,  the  cities  and  families  refumed  the  prailice  of  their 
negleded  ceremonies.  "  Every  part  of  the  world,"  exclaims  Liba- 
nius,  with  devout  tranfport,  "  difplayed  the  triumph  of  religion ; 
"  and  the  grateful  profpea:  of  flaming  altars,  bleeding  viilims,  the 
"  fmoke  of  inccnfe,  and  a  folemn  train  of  prieils  and  prophets,,  with- 
"  out  fear  and  without  danger.  The  found  of  prayer  and  of  mufic 
"  was  heard  on  the  tops  of  the  higheft  mountains ;  and  the  fame  ox 
"  afforded  a  facrifice  for  the  gods,  and  a  fupper  for  their  joyous 
"  votaries  ^\" 
Reformation  But  the  genius  and  power  of  Julian  were  unequal  to  the  enter- 
agani  m.  pj-j^-^,  ^£  reftoriug  a  religion,  wliich  was  deftitute  of  theological  prin- 
ciples, of  moral  precepts,  and  of  ecclefiaftical  difcipUne ;  which  rapidly 
haftened  to  decay  and  diflolution,  and  was  not  fufceptible  of  any 
folid  or  confiftent  reformation.  The  jurifdiftion  of  the  fupreme 
pontiff,  more  efpecially  after  that  office  had  been  united  with  the 
Imperial  dignity,  comprehended  the  whole  extent  of  the  Roman 
empire.  Julian  named  for  his  vicars,  in  the  feveral  provinces,  the 
priefts  and  philofophers,  whom  he  efteemed  the  beft  qualified  to  co- 
operate in  the  execution  of  his  great  defign  ;  and  his  paftoral  letters", 
if  we  may  ufe  that  name,  ftill  reprefent  a  very  curious  flcetch  of  his 
wifhes  and  intentions.  He  direds,  that  in  every  city  the  ii\cerdotal 
order  ihould  be  compofed,  without  any  diilindion  of  birth  or  for- 
itune,  of  thofe  perfonswho  were  the  moil  confpicuous  for  their  love  of 

^'  The  reftoration  of  the  Pagan  worihip  plaufe,  paflionate  admiration,   mild  reproof, 

is  defcribed  by  Julian  (Mifopogon,  p.  346.),  and  partial  inveftive. 

Libanius  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  60,  p.  286,  287.  ''    See  Julian.    Epiftol.    xlix.    Ixii,   IxiiL 

and  Orat.  Confular.  ad  Julian,  p.  245,  246.  and  a  long  and   curious  fragment,   without 

edit.  Morel.),    Ammianus   (xxii.   12.),  and  beginning  or  end  (p.  288— 305.).     The  fu- 

Gregory  Nazianzen     (Orat.    iv.    p.    121.).  preme  pontift' derides  the  Mofaic  hiftorj•,  and 

Thefe  writers  agree  in  the  eflential,  and  even  the  Chrillian   difcipline,    prefers   the   Greek 

minute,   fafts  :     but   the   different  lights    in  poets  to  the  Hebrew  prophets,  and  palliates, 

which  they  view  the  extreme  devotion  of  Ju-  with  the  feill  of  a  Jefuit,  the  relative  worfliip 

ΙίίλΕ,  are  exprefiive  of  gradations  of  felf-ap-  of  images. 

the 
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the  gods,  and  of  men.     "  If  they  are  guihy,"  continues  he,  "  of  any    ^' JiA  ^' 

*'  fcandalous  offence,  they  ihould  be  cenfured  or  degraded  by  the 

*'  fuperior  pontiff;    but,  as  long  as  they  retain  their  rank,  they  are 

"  entitled  to  the  refpe6t  of  the  magiftrates  and  people.     Their  hu- 

*'  mility  may  be  ihevvn  in  the  plainnefs  of  their  domeftic  garb  ;  their 

*'  dignity,  in  the  pomp  of  holy  veftments.    When  they  are  fummoned 

*'  in  their  turn  to  officiate  before  the  altar,  they  ought  not,  during 

*'  the  appointed  number  of  days,  to  depart  from  the  precindls  of  the 

*'  temple  ;  nor  iliould  a  fingle  day  be  fuffered  to  elapfe,  without  the 

"  prayers  and  the  facrlfice,  which  they  are  obliged  to  offer  for  the 

"  profperity  of  the  ilate,  and  of  individuals.     The  exercife  of  their 

"  facred  funitions  reqviires  an  immaculate  purity,  both  of  mind  and 

*'  body ;    and  even  when  they  are  difmiffed  from  the  temple  to  the 

*'  occupations  of  common  life,  it  is  incumbent  on  them  to  excel  in 

*'  decency  and  virtue  the  reft  of  their  fellow-citizens.     The  priefl  of 

*'  the  gods  ihould  never  be  feen  in  theatres  or  taverns.     His  con- 

"  verfation  iliould  be  chafte,  his  diet  temperate,  his  friends  of  ho- 

"  nourable  reputation  ;  and,  if  he  fometimes  vifits  the  Forum  or  the 

*'  Palace,  he  ihould  appear  only  as  the  advocate  of  thofe  who  have 

**  vainly  folicited   either  juftice  or   mercy.     His  iludies  ihould  be 

"  fuited  to  the  fandlity  of  his  profeffion.     Licentious  tales,  or  come- 

"  dies,  or  fatires,  muil  be  baniihed  from  his  library ;  which  ought 

"  folely  to  confifl:  of  hiftorical  and  philofophical  writings  ;  of  hiftory 

"  which  is  founded  in  truth,  and  of  philofophy  which  is  connected 

*'  with  religion.     The  impious  opinions  of  the  Epicureans  and  Scep- 

*'  tics  deferve  his  abhorrence  and  contempt  ^^ ;    but  he  ihould  dili- 

"  gently  ftudy  the  fyftems  of  Pythagoras,  of  Plato,  and  of  the  Stoics, 

*'  which  unanimouily  teach  that  there  i^f'£  gods ;    that  the  world  is 

^'    The  exultation  of  Julian    (p.  301.),  is  unworthy  of  a  philofopher  to  wifli  that  any 

that  thefe  impious  fefts,  and  even  their  writ-  opinions  and  arguments  the  moll  repugnant 

ings,    are    extingulihed,     may    be    conllftent  to   his   own    iliould   be   concealed   from   the 

•enough  with  the  facerdotal  charailer  :  but  it  knowledge  of  mankind. 

"  governed 
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CHAP.    *'  governed  by  their  provideuce  ;  that  their  goodnefs  is  the  fource  of 

V— „ '  '"  every  temporal  bleiTing;  and  that  they  have  prepared  for  the  hu- 

"  man  foul  a  future  ftate  of  rew^ard  or  puniihment."  The  Imperial 
.  pontiff  inculcates,  in  the  moft  perfuafive  language,  the  duties  of  be- 
nevolence and  hofpitality ;  exhorts  his  inferior  clergy  to  recommend 
the  univerfal  pradtice  of  thofe  virtues ;  promifes  to  affift  their  indi- 
gence from  the  public  treafury ;  and  declares  his  refolution  of  efta- 
bliihing  hofpitals  in  every  city,  where  the  poor  iliould  be  received 
without  any  invidious  diftinftion  of  country  or  of  religion.  Julian 
beheld  with  envy  the  wife  and  humane  regulations  of  the  church  ; 
and  he  very  frankly  confeffes  his  intention  to  deprive  the  ChriRians 
■  of  the  applaufe,  as  well  as  advantage,  which  they  had  acquired  by 
.  the  exclufive  pradlice  of  charity  and  beneficence  ".  The  fame  fpirit 
of  imitation  might  difpofe  the  emperor  to  adopt  feveral  ecclefi- 
aftical  inftitutions,  the  ufe  and  importance  of  which  were  approved 
by  the  fuccefs  of  his  enemies.  But  if  thefe  imaginary  plans  of  re- 
formation had  been  realized,  the  forced  and  imperfeft  copy  would 
have  been  lefs  beneficial  to  Paganifm,  than  honourable  to  Chriilia- 
nlty  *°.  The  Gentiles,  who  peaceably  followed  the  cuiloms  of  their 
anceftors,  were  rather  furprifed  than  pleafed  with  the  inti-odudlion 
of  foreign  manners ;  and,  in  the  fliort  period  of  his  reign,  Julian 
liad  frequent  occafions  to  complain  of  the  want  of  fervour  of  his 
own  party  *',  * 

^'  Yet  he  infinuates,  that  the  Chriilians,  102,  &c.).     He  ridicules   the  folly  of  fiich 

nnaerthe  pretence  of  chanty,  inveigled  chil-  vain  imitation  ;  and  amiifes  himfelf  Λvith  in- 

dren  from   their  religion  and  parents,   con-  quiring,  what  lellbns,  moral  or  theological, 

veyed  them  on  lliipboard,  and  devoted  thofe  could  be  extrailed  from  the  Grecian  fables, 
viilims  to  a  life  of  poverty  or  fervitude  in  a         *'   He  accufes  one  of  his  pontiffs  of  a  fecret 

remote  country   (p.  305.).     Had  the  charge  confederacy  with  the  Chriftian   biihops  and 

been  proved,  it  was  his  duty,    not  to  com-  prefbyters  (Epift.   Ixii.).     ο,•.....  a»   ν.λλτ.ν  μ:ν 

plain,  but  to  puniih.  αλίγ^ιια»  ncur  n^n  ττρο?  τ»ς  6sbc  ;    and  again, 

*"  Gregory  Nazianzen  is  facetious,   inge-  γ,ι/,ας  ίι  vtu  fafc^a•.:,  -SiC.     Epift.  Ixiii, 
nious,  and  argumentative  (Orat.  iii.  p.  101, 

I  .  The 
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The  erithufiafm  of  Tulian  prompted  him  to  embrace  the  friends  of  CHAP. 
Jjiplter  as  his  perfonal  friends  and  brethren  ;   and  though  he  partially 


overlooked  the  merit  of  Chrlftlan  conftancy,  he  admired  and  re-  phers. 
warded  the  noble  perfeverance  of  thofe  Gentiles  who  had  preferred 
the  favour  of  the  gods  to  that  of  the  emperor  *'.  If  they  cultivated 
the  literature,  as  well  as  the  religion,  of  the  Greeks,  they  acquired 
an  additional  claim  to  the  friendfhip  of  Julian,  who  ranked  the  Mufes 
in  the  number  of  his  tutelar  deities.  In  the  religion  which  he  had 
adopted,  piety  and  learning  were  almoft  fynonimous  *^ ;  and  a  crowd 
of  poets,  of  rhetoricians,  and  of  philofophers,  haftened  to  the  Im- 
perial court,  to  occupy  the  A^acant  places  of  the  biihops,  who  had 
feduced  the  credulity  of  Conftantius.  His  fucceflbr  efteemed  the  ties 
cf  common  initiation  as  far  more  facred  than  thofe  of  confanguinity : 
he  chofe  his  favourites  among  the  fages,  who  were  deeply  {killed  in 
the  occult  fciences  of  magic  and  divination ;  and  every  impoftor, 
who  pretended  to  reveal  the  fecrets  of  futurity,  was  aflured  of  en- 
joying the  prelcnt  hour  in  honour  and  affluence  '*\  Among  the 
philofophers,  Maximus  obtained  the  moil  eminent  rank  in  the  friend- 
iliip  of  his  royal  difciple,  who  communicated,  with  unreferved 
confidence,  his  a£lions,  his  fentiments,  and  his  religious  defigns, 
during  the  anxious  fufpenfe  of  the  civil  war "'.  As  foon  as  Julian 
had  taken  poiTeffion  of  the  palace  of  Conftantinople,  lie  dif- 
patched  an  honourable  and  preffing  invitation  to  Maximus ;  who 
then  refided  at  Sardes  in  Lydia,   with  Chryfantliius,   the  aiTociate 

*^    He  praifes  the   fidelity  of  Callixene,  Orat.  Parent,  c.  77.  p.  302.     The  fame  fen- 

priellefs   of  Ceres,    who  had   been   twice   as  timent   is    frequently  inculcated    by  Julian, 

conftant  as  Penelope,    and  rewards  her  with  Libanius,  and  the  reft  of  their  party, 
the   priefthood  of  the   Phrygian  goddefs  at         44  -phg  curiofity  and  credulity  of  the  era- 

Peffinus  (Julian.  Epift.  xxi.).     He   applauds  peror,  who  tried  every  mode  of  divination, 

the  firmnefs   cf  Sopater  of  Hier.ipolis,  who  are  fairly  expofed  by  Ammianus,  xxii.  12. 
had  been  repeatedly  prefled  bv  Conftantius         ^'    Julian.    Epift.    xxxviii.      Three   other 

and    Gallus   to   apofiatixe    (Epift.   xxvii.    p.  epiftles   (xv,  xvi.  xxxix.)  in  the  fame  ftyle  of 

401.).  friendftiip   ajid  confidence,    are  addrefl(;d   to 

"•'    Ο  h  lu^utm  α^λψΛ  λογα;  τ;  Kai  (jiu)  iff  a:,  the  philofopher  Maxim  US, 

Vol.  II.  ς  C  of 
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CHAP,    of  his  art   and   ftudies.       The  prudent  and   fuperilitious  Chrvfan- 
ΧΧΙΙΓ. 

thlus  rcfufed  to  undertake  a  journey  which  Ihewed  itfelf,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  divination,  with  the  moft  threatening  and  ma- 
lignant afpeft :  but  his  companion,  whofe  fanaticifm  was  of  a  bolder 
caft,  perfifted  in  his  interrogations,  till  he  had  extorted  from  the 
gods  a  feeming  confent  to  his  own  wiflies,  and  thofe  of  the  emperor. 
The  journey  of  Maximus  through  the  cities  of  Aha,  difplayed  the 
triumph  of  philofophic  vanity;  and  the  magiftrates  vied  with  each 
other  in  the  honourable  reception  which  they  prepared  for  the  friend 
of  their  fovereigu.  Julian  was  pronouncing  an  oration  before  the 
fenate,  when  he  was  informed  of  the  arrival  of  Maximus.  The 
emperor  immediately  interrupted  his  difcoui-fe,  advanced  to  meet  him, 
and,  after  a  tender  embrace,  conduced  him  by  the  hand  into  the 
midil  of  the  ail'embly:  where  he  publicly  acknowledged  the  benefits 
which  he  had  derived  from  the  inftrudtions  of  the  philofopher, 
Maximus  ^^,  who  foon  acquired  the  confidence,  and  influenced  the 
councils,  of  Julian,  was  infenfibly  corrupted  by  the  temptations  of  a 
court»  His  drefs  became  more  fplendid,  his  demeanour  more  lofty, 
and  he  was  expofed,  under  a  fucceeding  reign,  to  a  difgraceful  in- 
quiry into  the  means  by  which  the  difciple  of  Plato  had  accumulated, 
in  the  fliort  duration  of  his  favour,  a  very  fcandalous  proportion  of 
wealth.  Of  the  other  philofophers  and  fophifts,  Vv'ho  were  invited 
to  the  Imperial  refidence  by  the  choice  of  Julian,  or  by  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  Maximus,  few  were  able  to  preferve  their  innocence,  or 
their  reputation  *'.     The  liberal  gifts  of  money,  lands,  and  houfes, 

**  Eunapius  (in  Maximo,  p.  77,  78,  79,  *'  Chryfanthius,  who  had  rcfufed  to  quit 
and  in  Chryfanthio,  p.  147,  148.)  has  mi-  LyJia,  was  created  high-priell  of  the  pro- 
nutely  related  thefe  anecdotes,  which  he  con-  vince.  His  cautious  and  temperate  ufe  of 
ceives  to  be  the  mod  important  events  of  tlie  power  fecured  him  after  the  revolution  ;  and 
age.  Yet  he  fairly  confeiTes  the  frailty  of  he  lived  in  peace ;  while  Maximus,  Prifcus, 
Maximus.  His  reception  at  Conftantinople  Sec.  were  perfecuted  by  the  Chriftian  mini- 
is  defcribed  by  Libauius  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  86.  Hers.  See  the  adventures  of  thofe  fanatic 
p.  301.)  and  Ammianus  (xxii.  7.).  fophifls,  collefted  by  Brucker,  tom.  ii.  p.  2,81 

—  293• 
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were  InfufEcient  to  fatiate  their  rapacious  avarice;    and  the  Indigna-    ^^-j'^j^' 

tion  of  the  people  was  juftly  excited  by  the  remembrance  of  their    • «-— w• 

abjed  poverty  and  difmtereiled  profeflions.  The  penetration  of 
JuUan  could  not  always  be  deceived :  but  he  was  unwilling  to  de- 
fpiie  the  chara£lers  of  thofe  men  whofe  talents  deferved  his  efteem ; 
he  defired  to  efcape  the  double  reproach  of  imprudence  and  incon- 
ftancy ;  and  he  was.  apprehenfive  of  degrading,  in  the  eyes  oi  the 
profane,  the  honour  of  letters  and  of  religion*'. 

The  favour  of  Julian  v/as  almoft  equally  divided  between  the  Pa-  Conveifions. 
gans,  who  had  firmly  adhered  to  the  worihip  of  their  anceftors,  and 
theChriftians,  who  prudently  embraced  the  religion  of  their  fovereign. 
The  acquifition  of  new  profelytes  '*'  gratified  the  ruling  paflions  of 
his  foul,  fuperilition  and  vanity ;  and  he  was  heard  to  declare,  with 
the  enthufiafm  of  a  miffionary,  that  if  he  could  render  each  indivi- 
dual richer  than  Midas,  and  every  city  greater  than  Babylon,  he 
ihould  not  efteem  himfelf  the  benefadlor  of  mankind,  unlefs,  at  the 
fame  time,  he  could  reclaim  his  fubjecls  from  their  impious  revolt 
againft  the  immortal  gods  '".  A  prince,  who  had  ftudied  human  na- 
ture, and  who  poiTeffed  the  treafures  of  the  Roman  empire,  could 
adapt  his  arguments,  his  promifes,  and  his  rewards,  to  every  order 
of  Chriftians  " ;  and  the  merit  of  a  feafonable  converfion  \vas  allowed 

■"    See  Libanius    (Orat.    Parent,    c.   !0i,  and  fiiccefs  in  making  profelytes.     Theword 

102.  p.  324,  32;,  326.)  and  Eunapius  (Vit.  and  the  idea  are  growing  obfolete  in  France; 

Sophift.  in  Prorereiio,    p.  126.).     Some  ftu-  may  they  never  be  introduced  into  England! 

dents,     whofe    expeftations     perhaps     were  ^°  See  the  ftrong  expreilions   of  Libanius, 

groiindlefs,  or  extravagant,  retired  in  difguft  which  were  probably  thofe  of  Julian  himfelf 

(Creg.  Naz.  Orat.  iv,  p.  120.).     Itisftrange  (Orat.  P.ircnt.   c.  59.  p.  285.). 

that  we  iliould  not  be  able  to  contradift  the  ''    When   Gregory  Nazianzen    (Orat.  x. 

title  of  one  of  Tulemont's.  chapters   (Hiil.  p.  16;.)   is  defirous  to  magnify  the  Chrillian 

des    Empcreurs,    torn.   iv.    p.  960.),    "  La  firmnefs  of  his  brother  Csfarius,  phyfician  to 

"  Cour  de  Julien   ell  pleine  de  philofophes  the  Imperial  court,  he  owns  that  C.-cfari us  dif- 

"  et  de  gens  pcrdus."  puted  v/ith  a  formidable  adverfary,   v.hvt  i» 

*'    Under  the  reign   of  Lewis   XIV".    his  οττλςις.  «ai  μΕ^α»  i»  λο^Μ  ίίΐκ>τ>;τι.    In  his  invec- 

fubjefts  of  every  rank  afpired  to  the  glorious  tives,   he  fcarcely  allows  any  (hare  of  wit  or 

title  of  Con'verti£'eur,  exprefllve  of  their  zeal  courage  to  the  apoilate. 

3  C  2  to 
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CHAP,  to  fupply  the  defeds  of  a  candidate,  or  even  to  expiate  the  guilt  of 
a  criminal.  As  the  army  is  the  moil  forcible  engine  of  abfolute 
power,  Julian  applied  himfelf,  with  peculiar  diligence,  to  corrupt  the 
religion  of  his  troops,  without  whofe  hearty  concurrence  every  mea- 
fure  muft  be  dangerous  and  unfuccefsful ;  and  the  natural  temper 
of  foldiers  made  this  conqueft  as  eafy  as  it  was  important.  The 
legions  of  Gaul  devoted  themfelves  to  the  faith,  as  well  as  to  the 
fortunes,  of  their  vidlorious  leader ;  and  even  before  the  death  of 
Conftantius,  he  had  the  fatisfadlion  of  announcing  to  his  friends,  that 
they  affifted  with  fervent  devotion,  and  voracious  appetite,  at  the 
facrilices,  which  were  repeatedly  offered  in  his  camp,  of  whole  he- 
catombs of  fat  oxen  ^\  The  armies  of  the  Eafl:,  \vhich  had  been 
trained  under  the  ilandard  of  the  crofs,  and  of  Conftantius,  required 
a  more  artful  and  expenfive  mode  of  perfuafion.  On  the  days  of 
folemn  and  public  feftivals,  the  emperor  received  the  homage,  and 
rewarded  the  merit,  of  the  troops.  His  throne  of  ftate  was  encircled 
with  the  military  enfigns  of  Rome  and  the  republic ;  the  holy  name 
of  Chriil  was  erazed  from  the  Labarmn ;  and  the  fymbols  of  war,  of 
majefty,  and  of  pagan  fuperftition,  were  fo  dexteroully  blended,  that 
the  faithfid  fubjed:  incurred  the  guilt  of  idolatry,  when  he  refpe£lfuliy 
faluted  the  perfon  or  image  of  his  fovereign.  The  foldiers  paffed 
fucceiTively  in  review ;  and  each  of  them,  before  he  received  from 
the  hand  of  Julian  a  liberal  donative,  proportioned  to  his  rank  an.d 
fervices,  was  required  to  caft  a  few  grains  of  incenfe  into  the  flame 
which  burnt  upon  the  altar.  Some  Chriftian  confeflbrs  might  refiil, 
and  others  might  repent ;  but  the  far  greater  number,  allured  by  the 
profped:  of  gold,  and  awed  by  the  prefence  of  the  emperor,  con- 

'*  Julian.  Epift.  xxxviii.    Ammianus,  xxii ad  fua   diverforia   portarentur.      The 

12.  Adeo  ut  in  dies  psne  fiiigulos  milites  devout  prince  and  the  indignant  hiilcrian 
carnis  diiientiore  fagina  vidlitantes  incultius,  deicribe  the  fame  fcene  ;  and  in  Illyricum  or 
potufcjue  aviditate  correpti,  humeris  impofiti  Antioch,  fimilar  caufes  mull  have  produced 
Uanfeuntium  per  plateas,  e,x  publicis  sdibus    rimilar  effeils. 

trad.ed 
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traded  the  criminal  engagement ;  and  their  future  perfeverance  in  ^j^j|j  ^" 
the  worihip  of  tlie  gods  was  enforced  by  every  eonfideration  of  duty  v- — »>-~> 
and  of  intereft.  By  the  frequent  repetition  of  thefe  arts,  and  at  the 
expence  of  funis  which  would  have  purchafed  the  fervice  of  half  the 
nations  of  Scythia,  Julian  gradually  acquired  for  his  troops  the  ima^ 
ginary  protedlion  of  the  gods,  and  for  himfelf  the  firm  and  eifeilual 
fupport  of  the  Roman  legions  ".  It  is  indeed  more  than  probable, 
that  the  reftoration  and  encouragement  of  Paganifm  revealed  a  mul- 
titude of  pretended  Chriftians,  who,  from  motives  of  temporal  ad- 
vantage, had  acquiefced  in  the  religion  of  the  former  reign  ;  and 
who  afterwards  returned,  with  the  fame  flexibility  of  confcience,  to 
the  fiith  which  was  profeifed  by  the  fucceilors  of  Julian. 

While  the  devout  monarch  inceifantly  laboured  to  reftore  and  The  Jewsi. 
propagate  the  religion  of  his  anceftors,  he  embraced  the  extraor- 
dinary defign  of  rebuilding  the  temple  of  Jerufalem.  In  a  public 
epiftle  ^*  to  the  nation  or  community  of  the  Jews,  difperfed  through 
the  provinces,  he  pities  their  misfortunes,  condemns  their  oppref- 
fors,  praifes  their  conftancy,  declares  himfelf  their  gracious  protec- 
tor, and  expreifes  a  pious  hope,  that  after  his  return  from  the 
Perfian  war,  he  may  be  permitted  to  pay  his  grateful  vows  to  the 
Almighty  in  his  holy  city  of  Jerufalem.  The  blind  fuperftition,  and 
abje£l  flavery,  of  thofe  unfortunate  exiles,  muil  excite  the  contempt 
of  a  philofophic  emperor  ;  but  they  deferved  the  friendfliip  of  Julian, 
by  their  implacable  hatred  of  the  Chriilian  name.  The  barren  fyna- 
gogue  abhorred  and  envied  the  fecundity  of  the  rebellious   church  : 

*'  Gregory  (Orat.  iii.  p.  74,  75.  83  —  86.)  1499-)  has  branded  it  with  an  =1  ytr.a-iec  ;  but 

an-d  Libanius  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  Ixxxi.  Ixxxii.  this  iligma  is  juftly  removed  by  the  fubfe- 

p.  307,  308.)  TTE^i  ταύτη»  T>!v  ^wfiiji',  a«  a^Kf^icci  quent  editors,  Petavius  andSpanheim.     The 

Ώ-λΒτο»  Μτ^λ-ύτΆαι  fA.=>ai'.     The  fophift  owns  and  epiftle  is  mentioned  by  Sozomen  (I.  v.  c.  22.), 

juftities  the  expence  of  thefe  military  conver-  and  the  purport  of  it  is  confirmed  by  Grego- 

fions.  ry  (Orat.  iv.  p.  1 1 1 .),  and  by  Julian  himfelf^, 

"  Julian's  epiftle  (xxv.)  is  addrefled  to  the  Fragment,  p.  295. 
community    of   the    Jews.     Aldus   (Venej. 

2  the 
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CHAP.    x\iQ  power  of  the    Tcavs  was  not  equal  to  their  maUce ;    but  their 

xxiii.  .  . 

^     -.-     '    graveil  rabbis   approved  the  private  murder  of  an  apcftate  "  ;  and 

their  feditious  clamours  had  often  awakened  the  indolence  of  the 
pagan  magiftrates.  Under  the  reign  of  Conftantine,  the  Jews  be- 
came the  fubjedts  of  their  revolted  children,  nor  was  it  long  before 
they  experienced  the  bitternefs  of  domeftic  tyranny.  The  civil 
immunities  which  had  been  granted,  or  confirmed,  by  Severus,  were 
gradually  repealed  by  the  Chriflian  princes  ;  and  a  raih  tumult,  ex- 
cited by  the  Jews  of  Paleftine  '*,  fecmed  to  juftify  the  lucrative 
modes  of  oppreffion,  which  were  invented  by  the  biflnops  and  eu- 
nuchs of  the  court  of  Conftantius.  The  Jewifh  patriarch,  Avho  was 
fWl  permitted  to  exercife  a  precarious  jurifdidion,  held  his  refidence 
at  Tiberias ";  and  the  neighbouring  cities  of  Paleftine  were  filled 
with  the  remains  of  a  people,  who  fondly  adhered  to  the  promifed 
land.  But  the  edi£t  of  Hadrian  was  renewed  and  enforced  ;  and 
ihey  viewed  from  afar  the  walls  of  the  holy  city,  which  were  profaned 
in  their  eyes  by  the  triumph  of  the  crofs,  and  the  devotion  of  the 
Chrlftians  ^'. 
Jerufalem.  I^i  the  midft  of  a  rocky  and  barren  country,  the  walls  of  Jeru- 

falem  "  inclofed  the  two  mountains  of  Sion  and  Acra,  within  an  oval 
figure  of  about  three  Engliih  miles"".     Towards  the  fouth,  the  upper 

town> 

55  The  Mifnah    denounced   death  againft  ''  The  city  and  fynagogue  of  Tiberias  are 

ihofe  who  abandoned  the  foundation.     The  cnrioufly    deicribed    by    Reland.     Palellin. 

jiuigment  of  zeal  is   explained  by  Mardiam  torn.  ii.  p.  1036    -1042, 

(Canon.  Chron.  p.  161,  i6z.  edit.  fol.  Lon-  5i  gafnage  has  fully  illullrated  the  Hate  of 

■don,    1672.)   and  Bafnage   (Hift.    des  Juifs,  the  Jews   under  Conllantine  and  his  fuccef- 

tom.  viii.  p.  120.).     Conllantine  made  a  law  fors    torn,  viii    c  iv.  p.  1 1 1  — 153.). 

to  proteft  Chriftian   converts  from   Judaifm.  'a  Reland  (Paleftin.  I.  i.  p.  30Q.  390.  I.  iii. 

Cod    Theod.  1.  xvi.   tit.  viii.  leg.  i.  Gode-  p.  838.)  defcribes,   with  learning  and  perfpi- 

froy,  tom.  vi.  p.  215.  ciiity,  Jerufalem,  and  the  face  of  the  adja- 

5°  Etinterea  (during  the  civil  war  of  ATag-  cent  country, 

nentius)    Judxorum    feditio,    qui  Patriciiim  ^"  I  have  confulted  a  rare  and  curious  trea- 

iiefarie  in  regni  fpeciem  fullulerunt,  opprefi'a.  tife  of  M.  d'Anville    (fur  l'an:ienne  Jerufa- 

Aiuelius  Viftor,  in  Conftantio,  c.  xlii.     See  lem,  Paris,  1747.  p.  75.).  The  circumference 

Tillemont,  Hift.  des  Empercur?,  tom.  iv.  p,  of  the  ancient  city  (Eufeb.  Prseparat.  Evan- 

379»  '"  4'°-  gel.  1.  ix.  c.  36.)  was  twenty-feven  ftadia,  or 

3550 
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town,  and  the  fortrefs  of  David,  were  ereded  on  the  lofty  afcent  of   ^  ^^  ^• 
Mount  Sion  :  on  the  north  fide,  the  buildings  of  the  lower  town  co-    v— — v~— ^ 
vered  the  fpacious  fummit  of  Mount  Acra ;   and  a  part  of  the  hill, 
diftlnguilhed  by  the  name  of  Moriah,  and  levelled  by  human  in- 
duftry,  was  crowned  with  the  ftately  temple   of  the  Jewifh  nation. 
After  the  final  deftruftion  of  the  temple,  by  the  arms  of  Titus  and 
Hadrian,  a  ploughihare  was  drawn  over  the  confecrated  ground,  as- 
a  fign  of  perpetual  interdidlion.      Sion  was  deferted  :   and  the  vacant 
fpace  of  the  lower  city  was  filled  with  the  public  and  private  edi- 
fices of  the  ^Elian  colony,  which  fpread  themfelves  over  the  adjacent 
hill  of  Calvary.     The  holy  places  were  polluted  with  monuments  of 
idolatry;  and,  either  from  defign  or  accident,  a  chapel  was  dedicated 
to  Venus,  on  the  fpot  which  had  been  fandified  by  the  death  and 
refurreftion  of  Chrift  ^°.      Almoil  three  hundred  years   after  thofe 
ftupendous  events,  the  profane  chapel  of  Venus  was  demolifhed  by 
the  order  of  Conftantine ;  and  the  removal  of  the  earth  and  ftones 
revealed  the  holy  fepulchre  to  the  eyes  of  mankind.     A  magnificent 
church  was  ereded  on  that  myftic  ground,  by  the  firft  Chriilian  em- 
peror ;    and  the  eifeds  of  his  pious  munificence  were  extended  to 
every  fpot,  which  had  been  confecrated  by  the  footileps  of  patriarchs, 
of  prophets,  and  of  the  Son  of  God '''. 

The  paiTionate  defire  of  contemplating  the  original  monumeats  of  Pilgrimages, 
their  redemption,  attradled  to  Jerufalem  a  fucceffive  crowd  of  pil- 
grims, from  the  ihores  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  the  moil  diftant 

■2550  to/ii.     A  plan,  taken  on  the  /pot,  af-         «.  Eufebius,  in  Vit.  Coniiantin.  1.  iii.  c. 

figns  no  more  than  1980  for  the  modern  town.     ,^_^^_  .j_.^^_   Theemperor  likewife  built 

The  circuit  is  defined  by  naturalland-marks,       ,        ,  -r,    1  i  1      κ,ι  r  ,^ι• 

...  ,         •η  1  '  J  churches  at  Bethlem,  the  Mount  of  Olives,, 

which  cannot  be  miltaken,  or  removed. 

60  c     .  ■  n•         •     Γ      ^  Ur,^       and  theoak  of  Mambre,    The  holy  fepulchre 

°    See  two  curious  pallages  in  Jerom  (torn•  ■>      i 

i.  p.  102.  torn.  vi.  p.  315.),   and  the  ample  is  defcrlbcd  by  Sandys    (Travels,    p.    125  — 

details  of  Tillemonc   (Hiil.  des   Empereurs,  133.),  and  curioully  delineated  by  Le  Bruyn 

torn.  i.  p.  565.  torn.  ii.  p.  289.  294.  4:0  edi-  (Voyage  au  Levant,  p.  2S8— 296.). 

tion). 

A  countries 
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CHAP,    countries  of  the  Eaft  '"'' ;  and  their  piety  was  authorifed  by  the  exam- 

λΛ  111. 

pie  of  the  emprefs  Helena ;  who  appears  to  have  united  the  credu- 
lity of  age  with  the  warm  feelings  of  a  recent  converfion.  Sages 
and  heroes,  who  have  vifited  the  memorable  fcenes  of  ancient 
wifdom  or  glory,  have  confefied  the  infpiration  of  the  genius  of 
the  place  *"  ;  and  the  Chriftian,  who  knelt  before  the  holy  fepulchre, 
afcribed  his  lively  faith,  and  his  fervent  devotion,  to  the  more 
immediate  influence  of  the  Divine  fpirit.  The  zeal,  perhaps  the 
avarice,  of  the  clergy  of  Jerufalem,  cheriihed  and  multiplied  thefe  be- 
neficial vifits.  They  fixed,  by  unqueftionable  tradition,  the  fcene  of 
each  memorable  event.  They  exhibited  the  inftruments  which  had 
been  ufed  in  the  paiTion  of  Chrift ;  the  nails  and  the  lance  that 
had  pierced  his  hands,  his  feet,  and  his  fide  ;  the  crown  of  thorns 
that  was  planted  on  his  head  ;  the  pillar  at  which  he  was 
fcourged  ;  and,  above  all  they  ihewed  the  crofs  on  which  he 
fuffered,  and  which  was  dug  out  of  the  earth  in  the  reign  of  thofe 
princes,  who  inferted  the  fymbol  of  Chriftianity  in  the  banners  of 
the  Roman  legions  "^^  Such  miracles,  as  feemed  neceiTary  to  account 
for  its  extraordinary  prefervation,  and  feafonable  difcovery,  were 
graduallv  propagated  without  oppofition.  The  cuftody  of  the  tri/e 
rro/s,  which  on  Eafter  Sunday  was  folemnly  expofed  to  the  people, 
vv'as  entrufted  to  the  biiliop  of  Jerufalem;  and  he  alone  might  gra- 

•-  The  Itinerary  from  Bourdcaux  to  Jeru-  N°   42  —  50.)  and  Tillemont  (Mem.  Ecclef. 

fulem,   was   compofed   in   the   year  333,  for  torn.  vii.   p.   8  —  16.)   are  the  hiftorians  and 

the  ufe  of  pilgrims  J    among   whom   Jerom  champions  of  the  miraculous /«1'«//«;.•  of  the 

(torn.  i.  p.    126.)  mentions  the  Britons  and  crofs,  under  the  reign  of  Conllantine.     Their 

the  Indians.     The  caufes  of  this  fuperilitious  oldeft  witnefles  are  Paulinus,  Sulpicius  Seve- 

faiiion  are   difcufiej  in  the  learned  and  judi-  rus,   Rufinus,  Ambrofe,  and  perhaps  Cvril  of 

cious  preface  of  VVefieling  (Itinerar.  p.   537  Jerufalem.     The  filence  of  Kufebius,  and  the 

—  545.)  Bourdeaux  pilgrim,  which  fatisfies  thofe  who 

'3   Cicero  Jde  Finibus,   v.  i.)   has  beauti-  think,    perplexes    thofe   who   believe.       See 

fully  expreil'ed  the  common   fenfe  of  man-  Jortin's  fenfible  remarks,   vol.  ii.  p.  238— 

kind.  248. 

'•'  Baronius,  (AnnaL   Ecclef    Λ,  D.  326. 

tify 
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tify  tlie  curious  devotion  of  the  pilgrims,  by  the  gift  of  fmall  pieces, 
which  they  enchafed  in  gold  or  gems,  and  carried  away  in  triumph 
to  their  refpeitive  countries.  But  as  this  gainful  branch  of  commerco 
muft  foon  have  been  annihilated,  it  was  found  convenient  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  the  marvellous  v*>Ood  poiTeiTed  a  fecret  power  of  vegeta- 
tion ;  and  that  its  fubftance,  though  continually  diminiihed,  ftill 
remained  entire  and  unimpaired  ^\  It  might  perhaps  have  been  ex- 
peded,  that  the  influence  of  the  place,  and  the  belief  of  a  perpetual 
miracle,  fliould  have  produced  fome  falutary  eiFeits  on  the  morals, 
as  well  as  on  the  faith,  of  the  people.  Yet  the  moil  refpeitable  of 
the  ecclefiailical  writers  have  been  obliged  to  confefs,  not  only  that 
the  ftreets  of  Jerufalem  were  filled  with  the  inceifant  tumult  of  bufi- 
nefs  and  pleafure  '^\  but  that  every  fpecies  of  vice  ;  adultery,  theft, 
idolatry,  poifoning,  murder,  was  familiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
holy  city  ^\  The  wealth  and  pre-eminence  of  the  church  of  Jeru- 
falem excited  the  ambition  of  Arian,  as  well  as  orthodox,  candidates ; 
and  the  virtues  of  Cyril,  who,  fince  his  death,  has  been  honoured 
with  the  title  of  Saint,  were  difplayed  in  the  exercife,  rather  than  in 
the  acquifition,  of  his  epifcopal  dignity  ". 


"  This  multiplication  is  aflerted  by  Pau-  539.    The  whole  epiftle,  which  condemns  ei- 

linus,     (epiil.    xxxvi.     See   Dupin,    Bibuot.  ther  the  ufe  or  the  abufe  of  religious  pilgrim- 

Ecclef.  tom.  iii.  p.  149.))  whofeems  to  have  age,  is  painful  to  the  Catholic  divines  ;  while 

improved  a  rhetorical  flourifh  of  Cyril  intoa  it  is  dear  and  familiar  to  our  Proteftant  po- 

real  fadl.     The  fame  fupernatural  privilege  lemics. 

muft  have  been  communicated  to  the  Virgin's  ^'  He  renounced  his  orthodox  ordination, 
milk  (Erafmi  Opera,  tom.  i.  p.  778.  Lugd.  officiated  as  a  deacon,  and  was  re-ordained 
Batav.  1703.  in  Colloq.  de  Peregrinat.  Reli-  by  the  hands  of  the  Arians.  But  Cyril  af- 
gionisergo),  faints  heads,  &c.  and  other  re-  terwards  changed  with  the  times,  and  pru- 
lics,  which  are  repeated  in  fo  many  different  dently  conformed  to  the  Nicene  faith.  Til- 
churches,  lemont  (IViem.  Ecclef.  tom.  viii.),  who  treats 

*°  Jerom  (tom.i.  p.  103.),  who  refided  in  his  meriiory  with  tendernefs  and  refpefl,  has 

the  neighbouring   village  of   Bethlem,    de-  thrownhis  virtues  into  the  text,  and  his  faults 

fcribes  the  vices  of  Jerufalem  fiom  his  per-  into  the  notes,  in  decent  obfcurity,  at  the  end 

fonal  experience,  of  the  volume. 

*'  Gregor.   Nyflen,    apud   WelTeling,    p. 

Vol.  II.  3  D                                   The 


CHAP. 

xxiir. 
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CHAP 

xxm. 


The  Λ'αίη  and  ambitious  mind  of  Julian  might  afpirc  to  reilore  the 
ancient  glory  of  the  temple  of  Jerufalem '''.  As  the  Chriftians  were 
telii'ms  tore-  ^ΐ'^τ^^Χ  pcrfuaded  that  a  fentence  of  everlafting  deftrudion  had  been 
build  the  pronounced  againft  the  whole  fabric  of  the  Mofaic  law,  the  Impe- 
rial fophift  would  have  converted  the  fuccefs  of  his  undertaking 
Into  a  fpecious  argument  againft  the  faith  of  prophecy,  and  the  truth 
of  revelation  '°.  He  was  difpleafed  with  the  fpiritual  worihip  of  the 
fynagogue ;  but  he  approved  the  inftitutions  of  Mofes,  who  had  not 
difdained  to  adopt  many  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  Egypt  "^ 
The  local  and  national  deity  of  the  Jews  was  fmcerely  adored  by  a 
poly theift,.  who  defired  only  to  multiply  the  number  of  the  gods'";  and 
fuch  was  the  appetite  of  Julian  for  bloody  facrifice,  tliat  his  emulation 
might  be  excited  by  the  piety  of  Solomon,  wlto  had  offered,  at  the 
feaft  of  the  dedication,  twenty-two  thoufand  oxen,  and  one  hμndred 
and  twenty  thouilmd  iheep  ".  Thefe  confiderations  might  influence 
his  defigns  ;  but  the  profped;  of  an  immediate  and  important  ad- 
vantage, would   not  fuffer  the  impatient  monarch  to  expeft  the  re- 

*'    Imperii    fiii    memoriam    magnitudine  &c.  who  have  fairly  derided   the  fears,   the 

eperum  geiliens  propagare.     Ammian.  xxiii.  folly,  and  the  falfehood,  of  fome  fiiperftitiou3 

I.     The  temple  of  Jerufalem  had  been  fa-  divines.     See  Di\inc  Legation,    vol.   iv.  p. 

mous  even  among  the   Gentiles.     Tkey  had  25,  &c. 

jnany  temples  in  each  city  (at  Sichem  five,  at  '*  Julian  (Fragment,  p.  295.)  refpeftfully 

Gaza   eight,    at    Rome   four    hundred    and  llyles  him  ^tyai  G.».-,,  and  mentions  liim  elfe- 

twenty-four)  ;  but   the  wealth   and  religion  where  (epill.  Ixiii.)  with  ilill  higher  reverencei 

of  the  Jewirti    nation  was   centerel   in  one  He  doubly  condemns  die  Chriftians  :  for  be- 

fpot.  lieving,  and  for  renouncing,  the  religion  of 

'°  The  fecret  intentions  of  Julian  are  re-  the  Jews.     Their  Deity  was  a  frue,   but  not 

vealed  by  the  late  biiliop  of  Glouceller,  the  the  oa/ji,   God.     Apud  Cyril.  1.  ix.  p.  305, 

learned  and  dogmatic  Warburton  ;  who,  with  306. 

the  authority  of  a  theologian,  prefcribes  the  "   i  Kings  viii.  63.   2  Chronicles  vii.   5. 

motives  and  conduil  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Jofeph.   Antiquitat.   Judaic.   1..  viii.  c.  4.  p. 

The    difcourfe  entitled  Julian   (2d  edition,  431.  edit.   Havercamp.     As  the  blood  and 

London,   175 1),  is  ftrongly  marked  with  all  fmoke  of  fo  many  hecatombs  might   be  in- 

the  peculiarities  which   are  imputed  to   the  convenient,  Lightfoot,  the  Chriilian  rabbi, 

Warburtonian  fchool.  removes  them  by  a  miracle.     Le  Clerc  (ad 

''  I   ihelter   myfelf   behind  Maimonides,  loca)  is  bold  enough  to  fuf])C<ft  the  fidelity  of 

Mariham,  Spencer,    Le  Clerc,  Warburton,  t]ie  numbers. 

mote 
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•Jiiote  and  uncertain  event  of  the  Perfian  war.     He  refolved  to  ered,    CHAP, 
without  delay,  on  the  cooimanding  eminence  of  Moriah,  a  ftately 
temple,  which  might  eclipfe  the  fplcndor  of  the  church  of  the  Refur- 
Teftion  on  the  adjacent  hill   of  Calvary  ;   to   eftablifli  an  order  of 
priefts,    whofe   interefted  zeal  would  detedl  the  arts,  and  refill  the 
ambition,  of  their  Chriftian  rivals  ;  and  to  invite  a  numerous  colony 
of  Jews,  whofe  ftern  fanatieifm  would  be  always  prepared  to  fecond, 
and  even  to  anticipate,  the  hoftile  meafures  of  the  pagan  govern- 
ment.    Among  the  friends  of  the  emperor  (if  the  names  of  empe- 
ror, and  of  friend,  are  not  incompatible)  the  firil  place  Avas  affigned, 
by  Julian  himfelf,  to  the  virtuous  and  learned  Alypius  '^     The  hu- 
manity of  Alypius  was  tempered  by  fevere  juilice,  and  manly  forti- 
tude ;  and  while  he  exercifed   his  abilities  in  the  civil  adminiftra- 
tion  of  Britain,  he  imitated,  in  his  poetical  compofitions,  the  har- 
mony and  foftnefs  of  the  odes  of  Sappho.     This  minifter,  to  Vvdiom 
Julian  communicated,  without  referve,  his  mofi:  carelefs  levities,  and 
his  moil:  ferious  counfels,  received  an  extraordinary  commiiTion  to 
reftore,  in  its   priftine   beauty,   the  temple  of  Jerufalem  ;   and  the 
diligence  of  Alypius  required  and  obtained  the  ftrenuous  fupport  of 
the  governor  of  Paleftine.     At  the  call  of  their  great  deliverer,  the 
Jews,  from  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  aifembled  on  the  holy 
mountain  of  their  fathers  ;  and  their  infolent  triumph  alarmed  and 
exafperated  the  Chriftian  inhabitants  of  Jerufalem.     The  defire  of 
rebuilding  the  temple  has,  in  every  age,  been  the  ruling  paffion  of 
the   children  of  Ifrael.     In  this  propitious  moment  the  men  forgot 
their  avarice,  and  the  women  their  delicacy ;  fpades  and  pickaxes  of 
filver  were  provided  by  the   vanity   of  the  rich,  and   the   rubbifla 
was  tranfported  in  mantles  of  filk  and  purple.     Every  purfe  was 

'♦  Julian,  epift.  xxix.  χχχ.     La  Bleterie  has  neglefted  to  tranilate  the  fecond  of  thefe 
epllUes. 

3^2  opened 
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CHAP, 
XXIII. 

\ — ,«^  ,J 


The  enter- 
prize  is  de- 
feated. 


opened  in  liberal  contributions,  every  hand  claimed  a  fliare  in  the 
pious  labour  ;  and  the  commands  of  a  great  monarch  were  executed 
by  the  enthufial'm  of  a  whole  people^'. 

Yet,  on  this  occafion,  the  joint  efforts  of  power  and  enthufiafm 
were  unfuccefsful  ;  and  the  ground  of  the  Jewilli  temple,  which  is 
now  covered  by  a  Mahometan  mofque  '",  ftill  continued  to  exhibit 
the  fame  edifying  fpeilacle  of  ruin  and  defolation.  Perhaps  the 
abfence  and  death  of  the  emperor,  and  the  new  maxims  of  a  Chriilian 
reign,  might  explain  the  interruption  of  an  arduous  work,  which  was 
attempted  only  in  the  lail  fix  months  of  the  life  of  Julian  ".  But 
the  Chriftians  entertained  a  natural  and  pious  expedlation,  that,  in 
this  memorable  contefl,  the  honour  of  religion  would  be  vindicated 
by  fome  fignal  miracle.  An  earthquake,  a  whirlwind,  and  a  fiery 
eruption,  which  overturned  and  fcattered  the  new  foundations  of  the 
temple,  are  attefted,  with  fome  variations,  by  contemporary  and  re- 
fpeftable  evidence  '^  This  public  event  is  defcribed  by  Ambrofe  ", 
biihop  of  Milan,  in  an  epiftle  to  the  emperor  Theodofuis,  which, 
muft  provoke  the  fevere  animadverfion  of  the  Jews ;  by  the  eloquent 


"  See  the  zeal  and  impatience  of  the  Jews 
in  Gregory  Nazianzen  (Orat.  iv.  p.  ill.) 
andTheodoret  (I.  iii.  c.  20.). 

'*  Built  by  Omar,  the  fecond  Khalif,  who 
died  A.  D.  644.  This  great  mofque  covers 
the  whole  confecrated  ground  of  the  Jewifh 
temple,  and  corillitutes  almoft  afquare  of  760 
toifes,  or  one  Roman  mile  in  circumference. 
See  d'Anville  Jerufalem,  p.  4^. 

"  Ammianns  records  the  confuls  of  the 
year  363,  before  he  proceeds  to  mention  the 
thoughts  of  Julian.  Templum  .  .  .  inftau- 
rare  fumptibus  cogitabat  immodicis.  War- 
burton  has  a  fecret  wiih  to  anticipate  the  de- 
fign  ;  but  he  mull  have  unJerftood,  from 
former  examples,  that  the  e.vecution  of  fuch 
a  work  would  have  demanded  many  years. 

8 


"  The  fubfequent  witnefles,  Socrates,  So- 
zomen,  Theodoret,  Philoftorgius,  &c.  add 
contradiftions,  rather  than  authority.  Com- 
pare the  objedlions  of  Bafnage  (Hill,  des 
Juifs,  torn.  viii.  p.  157  —  168)  with  Warbur- 
ton's  anfwers  (fulian,  p.  174 — 258.).  The 
biihop  has  ingenioufly  explained  the  miracu- 
lous croiTes  which  appeared  on  the  garments 
of  the  fpetlators  by  a  fimilar  inftance,  and 
the  natural  efFeCis  of  lightning. 

"  Ambrof.  torn.  ii.  epift.  xl.  p.  946.  edit. 
Benediilin.  He  corapoled  this  fanaiic  epif- 
tle (A.  D.  388.)  to  jullify  a  biihop,  who  had 
been  condemned  by  the  civil  magillrate  for 
burning  a  fynagogue. 


Chryfoftomj 
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who  might  appeal   to   the  memory  of  the  elder  part 
of   his  congregation  at  Antioch;    and  by  Gregory    Nazianzen  ^', 


Chryfoftom  '",  who  might  appeal   to   the  memory  of  the  elder  part    CHAP. 


r    t  •  r  ■  perhaps  by  a 

Avho  publiihed  his  account  of  the  mu'acle  before  the  expiration  of  pra>ternatu- 
the  fame  year.  The  lail  of  thefe  writers  has  boldly  declared, 
that  this  pr;£ternatm-al  event  was  not  difputed  by  the  infidels  ;  and 
his  aflertion,  ilrange  as  it  may  feem,  is  confirmed  by  the  unexcep- 
tionable teftimony  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus  ^\  The  philofophic 
foldier,  who  loved  the  virtues,  without  adopting  the  prejudices,  of  his 
mailer,  has  recorded,  in  his  judicious  and  candid  hiftory  of  his  own 
times,  the  extraordinary  obilacles  which  interrupted  the  reftoration 
of  the  temple  of  Jerufalem.  "  Whilft  Alypius,  affifted  by  the  go- 
*'  vernor  of  the  province,  urged,  with  vigour  and  diligence,  the 
*'  execution  of  the  work,  horrible  balls  of  fire  breaking  out  near  the 
*'  foundations,  with  frequent  and  reiterated  attacks,  rendered  the 
"  place,  from  time  to  time,  inacceifible  to  the  fcorched  and  blafted 
**  workmen ;  and  the  viftorious  element  continuing  in  this  manner 
"  obftinately  and  refolutely  bent,  as  it  were,  to  drive  them  to  a 
**  diftance,  the  undertaking  was  abandoned."  Such  authority  fhould- 
fatisfy  a.  believing,  and  muft  aftoniih  an  incredulous,  mind.  Yet  a 
philofopher  may  ftill  require  the  original  evidence  of  im.partial  and 
intelligent  fpedators.  At  this  important  crifis,  any  fingular  accident 
of  nature  would  affume  the  appearance,  and  produce  the  efFeds,  of 

*°  Chryfoftom,  torn.  i.  p.  580.  adverf.  Ju-  titer  inftaret  AJypuis,  juvaretque  provinda' 
dasos  et  Gentes,  torn.  ii.  p.  574.  de  S".  Ba-  reilor,"  metuendi  g-lobi  flammarum  prope 
byla,  edit.  Montfaucon.  I  have  followed  fundamenta  crebiis  afiuhibus  erumptntes 
the  common  and  natural  fuppcfition  ;  but  the  fecere  locum  exirilis  aliquoties  opcrandbus 
learned  Benediiiine,  who  dates  the  compofi-  inacceHur.i  :  hocque  mode  elemento  deftina- 
tion  of  thefe  fermons  in  the  year  383,  is  con-  tius  reptllente,  ceflavit  inceptum.  War- 
lident  they  were  never  pronounced  from  the  burton  labours  (p.  60-90,)  to  extort  a  con- 
pulpit,  feffion   of  the    miracle    from  the    mouths    of 

"^  Greg.    Nazianzen,  Orat.  iv.  p.  no —  Julian    and   Libanius,    and   to    employ    the 

113.   T(,  h  uv  ■πί(ΐβο7,τον  ■itcic-t  Ijccvucf.,  καιίΐα'ί  τοι,-  evidence  of  a  rabbi,    who  lived   in    the    Rt'-- 

«θίοις  auTci;  αΐτίς-ουμινοι  λί^ω»  ΕρχοΐΛαι.  teenth  Century.     Such  witntiTes  can  only  be 

'*  Ammian.  xxiii.  1.    Cumitaquerci  for-  received  by  a  very  favourable  judge. 

a  real 
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^  ^  J^^  ^•    a  real  prodigy.  This  glorious  deliverance  would  be  fpeedily  Improved 

V «^ 1    nnd  magnilicd  by  the  pious  art  of  the  clergy  of  Jerufalera,  and  the 

active    credulity  of  the  Chriftian  world  ;    and,  at   the   diftance  of 
twenty  years,  a   Roman   hiftorian,  carelefs  of  theological  difputes, 
might  adorn  his  work  with  the  fpecious  and  fplendid  miracle  ^\ 
Partialityof         The    reftoration    of  the   Jewiili    temple  was   fecretly  conneiled 
Julian.  with   the    ruin    of    the    Chriftian    church.     Julian    ftill   continued 

to  maintain  the  freedom  of  religious  worlhip,  without  diftin- 
guifliing,  whether  this  univerfal  toleration  proceeded  from  his 
juftice,  or  his  clemency.  He  aiFeded  to  pity  the  unhappy  Chrif- 
tians,  who  were  miftaken  in  the  moft  important  objeil  of  their 
lives ;  but  his  pity  was  degraded  by  contempt,  his  contempt 
was  embittered  by  hatred ;  and  the  fentiments  of  Julian  were  ex- 
prefl'ed  in  a  ftyle  of  farcaftic  wit,  which  inflidls  a  deep  and  deadly 
wound,  whenever  it  iffues  from  the  mouth  of  a  fovereign.  As  he 
was  fenfible  that  the  Chriftians  gloried  in  the  name  of  their  Re- 
deemer, he  countenanced,  and  perhaps  enjoined,  the  ufe  of  the  lefs 
honourable  appellation  of  GALiLiEANS  '^  He  declared,  that,  by 
the  folly  of  the  Galilseans,  whom  he  defcribes  as  a  fe£l  of  fanatics, 
contemptible  to  men,  and  odious  to  the  gods,  the  empire  had  been 
reduced  to  the  brink  of  deftruilion  ;  and  he  infinuates  in  a  public 
edld:,  that  a  frantic  patient  might  fometimes  be  cured  by  falutary 
violence  '''.     An  ungenerous  diftindtlon  was  admitted  into  the  mind 

°'  Dr.    Lardner,     perhaps    alone    of    the  ferved  'p.  35.^  that  the  Platoniils  believed 

Chriftian  critics,  prclumes  to  doubt  the  truth  in  the  myllerious  virtue  of  words ;   and  Ju- 

of  this  famous  miracle  (Jewifh  and  Heathen  Han's   diflike  for  the  name  of  Clirift  might 

Teftimonies,  vol.  iv.  p.  47  —  71.).  Thefilence  proceed   from    fuperftition,  as  well  as  from 

of  Jerom  would  lead  to  a  fufpicion,    that  the  contempt. 

fame  ftory,  which  was  celebrated  at  a  diftance,  ^'  Fragment.  Julian,  p.  288.     He  derides 

might  be  defpifed  on  the  fpot.                        '  the  /Λοξία   ΓΛλιλχ,αι  (epift.  vii.),   and    fo  far 

"+  Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  iii.  p.  81.     And  this  lofes  fight  of  the  principles  of  toleration,  as 

law  was  confirmed  by  the  invariable  pradlice  to  wiih  (epift.  xlii.)  ακΑΤΛ,  ia^'ucu. 
of  Julian  himfelf.     Warburton  has  juftly  ob- 

6  and 
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and  counfels  of  Julian,  that,  according  to  the  difference  of  their  re-  ^  ^^  /^  P• 
ligious  fentiments,  one  part  of  his  fubjeds  deferved  his  favour  and 
friendihip,  while  the  other  was  entitled  only  to  the  common  benefits, 
that  his  juftice  could  not  refufe  to  an  obedient  people "".  Accord- 
ing to  a  principle,  pregnant  with  mifchief  and  oppreflion,  the  em- 
peror transferred,  to  the  pontiffs  of  his  own  religion,  the  manage- 
ment of  the  liberal  allowances  from  the  public  revenue,  which  had 
been  granted  to  the  church  by  the  piety  of  Conftantine  and  his  ions. 
The  proud  fyftem  of  clerical  honours  and  immunities,  which  had 
been  conftrufted  with  fo  much  art  and  labour,  was  levelled  to  tlic 
ground  ;  the  hopes  of  teflamentary  donations  were  intercepted  by  the 
rigour  of  the  laws ;  and  the  priefts  of  the  Chriftian  feCt  ΛνεΓε  con- 
founded with  the  laft  and  moft  ignominiotis  clafs  of  the  people. 
Such  of  thefe  regulations  as  appeared  neceifary  to  check  the  am- 
bition and  avarice  of  the  ecclefiaftics,  were  foon  afterwards  imitated 
by  the  wifdom  of  an  orthodox  prince.  The  peculiar  diilindions 
•which  policy  has  beilowed,  or  fuperilition  has  laviihed,  on  the  fli- 
cerdotal  order,  ?«///?  be  confined  to  thofepriefls  who  profefs  the  religion 
of  the  ftate.  But  the  will  of  the  legiflator  was  not  exempt  from 
prejudice  and  pafTion ;  and  it  was  the  objedl  of  the  infidious  policy 
of  Julian,  to  deprive  the  Chriftians  of  all  the  temporal  honours  and 
advantages  which  rendered  them  refpedlable  in  the  eyes  of  tlie 
world  °'. 

'"  Of  γχ(  (xci  Siftii  £Γΐ  xuf-iifif'-E»  >!  EXiaifsi»  logy,  in  which  perfecution  peeps  through  the 

AiJ:x;,   01  Ki  6it.um  Άΐΐίχίωίτ' a&anciloia-tt.  mP.(k  of  candour. 

Thefe   two  lines,  which  Julian  has  changed  '^  Thefe  laws  which  afFeited   the  clergy; 

and  perverted   in  the  true  fpiric  of  a  bigot  may  be  found  in  the  flight  hints  of  Julian 

(Epill.  xlix.)>  are  taken  from  the  fpeech  of  himfelf  (Epift.  Hi.),  in  the  vague  declama- 

.(Eolus,  when  he  refufes   to  grant   Ulyfles  a  tions  of  Gregory  (Orat.  iii.  p.  86,  87.),  and 

frelh  fupply  of  winds  (OdyiT.  x.  73.)•     Liba-  in  the  pofitive  aflertions  of  Sozomcn  (1.  v. 

Bias  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  59.  p.  286.)  attempts  c.  5.), 
to  jullify  this  partial  behaviour,    by  an  apo- 

A  jufl 
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c  Η  Λ  P.        fi^  \^^{]_  ^nd   fuvere  cenfure  has  been  inflided  on  the  law  which 

xxiii.  -' 

< .. '    prohibited  tlic  Chriftians  from  teaching  the  arts  of  grammar   and 

the  c hi! ft-  rhetoric "'.  The  motives  alleged  by  the  emperor  to  juRify  this 
tcacliin^o"^  partial  and  oppreflive  meafure,  might  command,  during  his  life-time, 
fdiook.  ji^g  filence  of  Haves  and  the  applaufe  of  flatterers.     Julian  abufes  the 

ambiguous  meaning  of  a  word  which  might  be  indifferently  applied 
to  the  language  and  the  religion  of  the  Greeks  :  he  contemptuoufly 
obferves,  that  the  men  μΛλο  exalt  the  merit  of  implicit  faith  are 
imfit  to  claim  or  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  fcience  ;  and  he  A'ainly 
contends,  that  if  they  refufe  to  adore  the  gods  of  Homer  and 
Demofthenes,  they  ought  to  content  themfelves  with  expounding 
Luke  and  Matthew  in  the  churches  of  the  Galilseans  '".  In  all  the 
cities  of  the  Roman  world,  the  education  of  the  youth  was  entrufted 
to  mailers  of  grammar  and  rhetoric ;  who  were  eleded  by  the 
magiftrates,  maintained  at  the  public  expence,  and  diftinguiflied  by 
many  lucrative  and  honourable  privileges.  The  edid  of  Julian 
appears  to  have  included  the  phyficians,  and  profefibrs  of  all  the 
-  liberal  arts ;  and  the  emperor,  Avho  referved  to  himfelf  the  appro- 
bation of  the  candidates,  was  authorifed  by  the  laws  to  corrupt,  or 
to  puniih,  the  religious  conftancy  of  the  mofh  learned  of  the  Chriil- 
ians  '°.     As  foon  as  the  refignation  of  the  more  obflinate  ''  teachers 


*'  Inclemcns  .  .  .  perennl  cbrueudum  fi- 
lentio.     Ammian.  xxii.  lo.  xxv.  5. 

''  The  eclift  itfelf,  which  is  Hill  pxtant 
among  the  epiftjes  of  Julian  (xlii.),  may  be 
compared  with  the  loofe  inveitives  of  Gregory 
{Orat.  i-i.  p.  96.).  Til'emont  (Mem.  Ecclef. 
torn.  vii.  p.  I29t  — 1294)  has  colleiled  the 
feeming  differences  of  ancients  and  moderns. 
They  may  be  eafily  reconciled.  The  Chjift- 
ians  were  direilly  forbid  to  teach,  tliey  were 
iiidircBly  forbid  to  learn  ;  fince  they  would 
jiot  frequent  the  fchools  of  the  Pagans. 

*°  Codex  Theodpf.  1.  .\iii.  lit.  iii.  de  racdi- 


cis  et  profeflbribus,  leg.  5.  (publiflied  the 
17th  of  June,  received,  at  Spoleto  in  Italy, 
the  29th  of  July,  ^.  Z>.  363.)  with  Godefroy's 
Illultrations,  torn.  v.  p.  31. 

°'  Orofius  celebrates  their  difintcrefted  re- 
foUition,  Sicut  a  majoribus  noftris  compertuni 
habemus,  omnes  ubique  propemodum  .  .  .' . 
oflicium  quam  fidem  deferere  maluerunt,  vii. 
30.  Proicrefius,  a  Chrillian  fophift,  refufed 
to  accept  the  partial  favour  of  the  emperor. 
Hieronym.  in  Chron.  p.  185.  Edit.  Scaliger. 
Eunapiusin  Proacrefio,  p.  iz6. 

had 
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C  Η  A  P. 

XXfll. 


had  eftabliflied  the  unrhfalled  dominion  of  the  Pagan  fophifts,  Julian 
invited  the  rifing  generation  to  refoit  with  freedom  to  the  pubHc 
fchools,  in  a  juil  confidence,  that  their  tender  minds  would  receive 
the  impreffions  of  literatui-e  and  idolatry.  If  the  greateft  part  of  the 
ChrHHan  youth  fliould  be  deterred  by  their  own  fcruples,  or  by  thofe 
of  their  parents,  from  accepting  this  dangerous  mode  of  inftruilion, 
they  muft,  at  the.fame  time,  I'elinquiih  the  benefits  of  a  liberal  edu- 
cation. Julian  had  reaion  to  expeft  that,  in  the  fpace  of  a  few 
years,  the  church  would  relapfe  into  its  primxA^al  limplicity,  and 
that  the  theologians,  who  poflefred  an  adequate  fliare  of  the  learning 
and  eloquence  of  the  age,  Avould  be  fucceeded  by  a  generation  of 
blind  and  ignorant  flmatics,  incapable  of  defending  the  truth  of  their 
own  principles,  or  of  expofnig  the  various  follies  of  Polytheifm  °'^. 

It  was  undoubtedly  the  wilh   and  the  defign  of  Tulian  to  deprive  Difgrace  and 

^  .  ο  ^  1  oppreflion  of 

the  Chriflians  of  the  advantages  of  wealth,  of  knowledge,  and  of  fhe  Chrift- 
power  ;  but  the  injuflice  of  excluding  them  from  all  offices  of 
truff  and  profit,  fecms  to  have  been  the  refidt  of  his  general  policy, 
rather  than  the  immediate  confequence  of  any  pofitive  law  *^  Su- 
perior merit  might  deferve,  and  obtain,  fome  extraordinary  exceptions ; 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  Chriftian  officers  were  gradually  removed 
from  their  employments  in  the  flate,  the  army,  and  the  provinces. 
The  hopes  of  future  candidates  were  extinguifhed  by  the  declared 
partiality  of  a  prince,  λυΙιο  malicioufly  reminded  them,  that  it  was 
tmlawful  for  a  Chriftian  to  ufe  the  fword,  either,  of  juftice,  or,  of  war  : 
and  who  ftudioufly  guarded  the  camp  and  the  tribunals  with  the  en- 

5*  The)' had  recourfe  to   the  expedient  of  magiftrates  (Epift.  vii.)  vfonu-ya-llut  /y,r»  το«  ra; 

compoiing  books  for  their  own  fchcols.  With-  ©sot7Ei3£i;   xai  van  ψγ,μί  his.     Sozomen    (1.  v. 

in  a  few   months   Apollinaris   produced   his  c.  18.)   and  Socrates  (1.  iii.  c.  13.)   muft   be 

Chriftian  imitations  of  Homer   (a  facred  hif-  reduced  to  the  ftandard  of  Gregory  (Orat.  ili. 

tory  in  xxiv.  books),  Pindar,  Euripides,  and  p.  95.),  not  lefs  prone  to  exaggeration,   but 

Menander;    and   Sozomen  is   fatisfied,   that  more  reftrained   by   the  aftual  knowledge  of 

they  equalled,  or  excelled,  the  originals.  his  contemporary  readers, 

s'  It  was  the  inftrudion  of  Julian  to  his 

Vol.  IL•  3  E  figns 
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^■^vm^'    Tigris  of  idolatry^      The  powers  of  government  were  entruiled  ta 

v^ — . '    the  Pagans,  who  profefled  an   ardent  zeal  for  the   rehgion   of  their 

anceftors ;  and  as  the  choice  of  the  emperor  was  often  direciled  by 
,the  rules  of  divination,  the  favourites  whom  he  preferred  as  the  moll 
agreeable  to  the  gods,  did  not  always  obtain  the  approbation  of 
mankind  ®\  Under  the  adminiilration  of  their  enemies,  the  Chrift- 
ians  had  much  to  fuifer,  and  more  to  apprehend.  The  temper  of 
Julian  was  averfe  to  cruelty  ;  and  the  care  of  his  reputation,  which 
was  expofed  to  the  eyes  of  the  univerfe,  reftrained  the  philofophic 
monarch  from  violating  the  laws  of  juilice  and  toleration,  which  he 
himfelf  had  fo  recently  eftabliflied.  But  the  provincial  minifters  of 
his  authority  were  placed  in  a  lefs  confpicuous  ftation.  In  the  ex- 
ercife  of  arbitrary  power,  they  confulted  the  wifhes,  rather  than  the 
commands,  of  their  fovereign  ;  and  ventured  to  exercife  a  fecret  and 
vexatious  tyranny  againft  the  ieitaries,  on  whom  they  were  not  per- 
mitted to  confer  the  honoui-s  of  martyrdom.  The  emperor,  who- 
diifembled,  as  long  as  polfible,  his  knowledge  of  the  injuftlce  that 
was  exercifed  in  his  name,  expreifed  his  real  fenfe  of  the  condud;  of 
his  officers,  by  gentle  reproofs  and  fubftantial  rewards  ^'. 
They  are  TKe  moft   efiefiual  inftrument  of  oppreffion,    with   which  they 

to  rciKire  the  Were  armed,  was  the  law  that  obliged  the  Chriftians  to  make  full 
grin  cm  ^^j  ample  fatisfaftion  for  the  temples  which  they  had  deftroyed 
under  the  preceding  reign.  The  zeal  of  the  triumphant  church  had 
not  always•  expected  the  fanilion  of  the  public  authority  ;  and  the 
biihops,  who  were  fecure  of  impunity,  had  often  marched,  at  the 
head  of  their  congregations,  to  attack  and  demoliili  the  fortreffes  of 
the  prince  of  darknefs.  The  confeci'ated  lands,  which  had  encreafed 
the  patrimony  of  the  fovereign  or  of  the  clergy,  Avere  clearly  de- 

'*  ^Ύ,φω  OitT  xai  Jii«{  και  μη  Jiiat.   Libanius,     Some  drawback  may  however  be  allowed  for 
Orat.  Parent,  c.  88-  p.  314.  the  violence  of //>«>  zeal,  not  lefs  partial  than 


"5  Greg.   Naz.   Orat.   iii.   p.   74.  91,  92.     the  zeal  of  Juli: 
Socrates,  1.  iii.  c.  14.    Thcodoret,  1.  iii.  c.  6, 


lan. 
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■fined,  and  eafily  reftored.     But  on  thele  lands,  and  on  the  ruins  of   C  Fi  a  p. 

XXllI 
Pagan  fuperftition,  the  Chriftians  had  frequently  ereded  their  own    ^.„-v-~l./ 

rehgious  edilices :  and  as  it  was  neceifary  to  remove  the  church  be- 
fore the  temple  could  be  rebuilt,  the  jullice  and  piety  of  the  em- 
peror were  applauded  by  one  party,  while  the  other  deplored  and 
execrated  his  facrilegious  violence  "^.  After  the  ground  was  cleared, 
the  reftitution  of  thofe  ftately  ftrudures,  which  had  been  levelled 
with  the  duft  ;  and  of  the  precious  ornaments,  \vhich  had  been  con- 
verted to  Chriftian  ufes ;  fwelled  into  a  very  large  account  of  da- 
mages and  debt.  The  authors  of  the  injury  had  neither  the  ability 
nor  the  inclination  to  difcharge  this  accumulated  demand  :  and  the 
Impartial  wifdom  of  a  legiilator  would  have  been  diiplayed  in  ba- 
lancing the  adverfe  claims  and  complaints,  by  an  equitable  and  tem- 
perate arbitration.  But  the  whole  empire,  and  particularly  the  Eaft, 
was  thrown  into  confufion  by  the  raili  edlfts  of  Julian ;  and  the 
Pagan  magiftrates,  inflamed  by  zeal  and  revenge,  abufed  the  rigorous 
privilege  of  the  Roman  law ;  which  fubftitutes,  in  the  place  of  his 
inadequate  property,  the  perfon  of  the  infolvent  -debtor.  Under 
the  preceding  reign,  Mark,  biihop  of  Arethufa  °',  had  laboured  in  the 
converfion  of  his  people  with  arms  more  eiFe£tual  than  thofe  of  per- 
fuafion  *\  The  magiftrates  required  the  full  value  of  a  temple  vAich 
had  been  deftoyed  by  his  intolerant  zeal :  but  as  they  were  fatisfied 

'^  If  we  compare  the  gentle  language  of  thufa  were  ufurped  by  the  Arab  Sampfice- 

Libanius  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  6o.  p.  28ο.)  with  ramas,  whofe  poflerity,  tlie  vaflals  of  Rome, 

the  paillonate  exclamations  of  Gregory  (Orat.  were  not  extinguiflied  in  the  reign  of  V"cfpa- 

iii.  p.  86,  87.),  we  may  find   it   difficult  to  fian.     See  d'Anville's  IVJaps  and  Geographic 

perfuade  ourfelves,  that  the  two  orators  are  Ancienne,   torn.  ii.  p.  134.     VVeiTeling.  Iti- 

really  defcribing  the  fame  events.  neraria,   p.    188.  and  Norif.    Epoch.  Syro- 

''  Reftan  or  Arethufa,  at  the  equal  dirtance  Macedon.  p.  80.  481,  482. 
offixteen  miles  between  Emefa  fHc/zisJ,  and  *"  Sozomen,  1.  v.  c.  10.  It  is  furprifing, 
Epiphania  (Hamath),  was  founded,  or  at  that  Gregory  and  Theodorct  ihould  fupprefs 
leaft  named,  by  Seleucus  Nicator.  Its  pe-  a  circumftance,  which,  in  th9ir  eyes,  muft 
culiar  a:ra  dates  from  the  year  of  Rome  685  ;  have  enhanced  the  religious  merit  of  the  con- 
according  to  the  medals  of  the  city.  In  the  feflbr. 
decline  of  the   Seleucides,  Emefa  and  Are- 
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of  his  poverty,  they  defired  only  to  bend  his  inflexible  fpirit  to  the 
promile  of  the  ilightell  compenfation.  They  apprehended  the  aged 
prelate,  they  inhumanly  fcourged  him,  they  tore  his  beard  ;  and  his 
naked  body,  anointed  with  honey,  was  fufpended,  in  a  net,  between 
heaven  and  earth,  and  expofed  to  the  flings  of  infeils  and  the  rays 
of  a  Syrian  fun  ^'.  From  this  lofty  ftation,  Mark  ftill  perfifted  to 
glory  in  his  crime,  and  to  infult  the  impotent  rage  of  his  perfecutors. 
He  was  at  length  refcued  from  their  hands,  and  difmiifed  to  enjoy 
the  honour  of  his  divine  triumph.  The  Arians  celebrated  the  Λήrtue 
of  their  pious  confeifor ;  the  catholics  ambitioufly  claimed  his 
alliance  '°° ;  and  the  Pagans,  who  might  be  fufceptible  of  ihame  or 
remorfe,  were  deterred  from  the  repetition  of  fuch  unaA^ailing 
cruelty '°'.  Julian  fpared  his  life :  but  if  the  biiTiop  of  Arethufa 
had  faved  the  infancy  of  Julian  '",  pofterity  will  condemn  the  in- 
gratitude, inftead  of  praifmg  the  clemency,  of  the  emperor. 

At  the  diftance  of  five  miles  from  Antioch,  the  Macedonian  kings 
of  Syria  had  confecrated  to  Apollo  one  of  the  moil  elegant  .places  of 
devotion  in  the  Pagan  world '°\     A  magnificent  temple  rofe  in  ho- 


"  The  fufFerings  and  conilancy  of  Mark, 
which  Gregory  has  fo  tragically  painted 
(Orat.  ili.  p.  88 — 91•)'  are  confirmed  by  the 
unexceptionable    and  reludlant    evidence   of 

Libanius.  ΪΛαξϋος  exeuo;  Xf:f^a.f.£vos,  «al  /^iar'" 
y^l^inc,  licit  τα  iruyuw;  ανταΐ  τιλλοΜ•ί>Β,  wavra 
ttiyxuv  «>ίξΕΐω;  vv>  i^iuioq.i^-i  τχίς  ημα,κ,  xca  (parn 
ITS,  TEfifia^rTo;  £li9l5.      Epift.  73O.  p.  35O,  35  I. 

Edit.  Wolf.  Amftel.  173S. 

'°°  Πίρμαχγ.τίΐ,  certatim  cum  fibi  (Chrifti- 
ani)  vindicant.  It  is  thus  that  La  Croze  and 
Wolfius  (ad  loc.)  have  explained  a  Greek 
word,  whofe  true  fignification  had  been  mif- 
taken  by  former  interpreters,  and  even  by 
le  Clerc  (Bibliotheque  Ancicune  et  Moderne, 
torn.  iii.  p.  371•)•  Yet  Tillemont  is  ftrange- 
ly  puzzled  to  underftand  (Mem.  Ecclcf.  torn, 
vii.  p.  1309.)  /joiu  Gregory  and  Theodoret 
could  miftake  a  Semi-Arian  bifhopfora faint. 


""  See  the  probable  advice  of  Sallull 
(Greg.  Nazianzen,  Orat.  iii.  90,  91.).  Li- 
banius intercedes  for  a  fimilar  oiFender,  left 
they  ihould  find  many  Maris  ;  yet  he  allow?, 
that  if  Orion  had  fecretcd  the  confecrated 
wealth,  he  deferved  to  fuffer  the  puuiihment 
of  Marfyas  ;  to   be  flayed  alive   (Epift.  730. 

p•  349-351•)• 

"•^  Gregory  (Orat.  iii.  p.  90.)  is  fatisfied, 
that  by  faving  the  apoftate,  Mark  had  de- 
ferved ftill  more  than  he  had  fufrered. 

'°^  The  grove  and  temple  of  Daphne  are 
defcribed  by  Strabo  (1.  xvi.  p.  loSg,  logo, 
edit.  Amftel.  lygj.),  Libanius  (Na;nia,  p. 
185  —  183.  Antiochic.  Orat.  xi.  p.  380,  381.), 
and  Sozomen  (1.  v.  c.  19.).  WeiTcling  (Iti- 
nerar.  p.  581.),  and  Cafaubon  (ad  Hift.  Au- 
guft.  p.  64.)  illuftrate  this  curious  fubjcft. 
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nour  of  the  god  of  light ;  and  his  ColoiTal  figure  '°*  ahiioft  filled  the    ^  J^,  ^  P• 

Λ  Λ 1 J  J  . 

capacious  fandtuaiy,  which  was  enriched  with  gold  and  gems,  and 
adorned  by  the  fkill  of  the  Grecian  artifts.  The  deity  was  re- 
prefented  in  a  bending  attitude,  with  a  golden  cup  in  his  hand, 
pouring  out  a  libation  on  the  earth  ;  as  if  he  fupplicated  the  ve- 
nerable mother  to  give  to  his  arms  the  cold  and  beauteous  Daphne  : 
for  the  fpot  was  ennobled  by  fiction ;  and  the  iiincy  of  the  Syrian 
poets  had  tranfported  the  amorous  tale  from  the  banks  of  the  Peneus 
to  thofe  of  the  Orontes.  The  ancient  rites  of  Greece  were  imitated 
by  the  royal  colony  of  Antiocli.  A  ilream  of  prophecy,  which 
rivalled  the  truth  and  reputation  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  flowed  from 
the  CLiflalian  fountain  of  Daphne  "'\  in  the  adjacent  fields  a  iladiura 
was  built  by  a  fpecial  privilege  '°\  which  had  been  purchafed  fi-om 
Elis  ;  the  Olympic  games  were  celebrated  at  the  expence  of  the  citv  ; 
and  a  revenue  of  thirty  thoufand  pounds  fterling  was  annually 
applied  to  the  public  pleafures  '°\  The  perpetual  refort  of  pilgrims 
and  i^eftators  infenfibly  formed,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  temple, 
the  fbately  and  populous  village  of  Daphne,  which  emulated  the 
fplendor,  without  acquiring  the  title,  of  a  provincial  city.  The 
temple  and  the  village  were   deeply  bofomed   in  a  thick  grove  of 

'°*    Simulacrum    in    eo   Olympiaci  Jovis  '°^  It   was  purchafed,  A.  D.   44,    in   tiie 

imitamenti  xquiparans  magnitudineni.     Am-  year  pz  of  the  a;raof  Antioch  (Norif.  Epoch, 

niian.  xxii.   13.     The    Olympic  Jupiter  was  Syro-Maced.  p.  135 — 174•)  for  the   term  of 

ii.xty  feet  high,  and  his  bulk  wasconfequently  ninety  Olympiads.  But  the  Oiympicgames  of 

equal  to  that  of  a  thoufand  men.     See  a  cu-  Antioch  were  not  regularly  celebrated  till  the 

rious  Memoire  of  .the  Abbe  Gedoyn  (Acade-  reign  of  Commodus.     See  thliturions  details 

mie  des  Infcriptions,  torn.  ix.  p.  198.)•  in  the  Chronicle  of  John  Malal.i  (torn.  i.  p. 

'°^   Hadrian  read  the  hiilory  of  his  future  290.  320.  372 — 381.),  a  writer  whofe  merit 

fortunes   on   a  leaf  dipped  in   the   Caftalian  and  authority  are  confined  within  the  limits 

ilream  ;  a  trick,  which,  according  to  the  phy-  of  his  native  city. 

fician  Vaindale  (de   Oraculis,  p.  z8i,  282.),  '°'  Fifteen  talents  of  gold,   bequeathed  by 

might  be  eafily  performed  by  chymical  pre-  Sofibius,  who  died  in  thj|,xeign  of  Auguftus. 

parations.     The  emperor  flopped  the  fourco  The  theatrical  merits  of  the  Syriarfcities,  in 

of  fuch    dangerous    knowledge;    which   was  the  age  of  Conftantine,  are  compared  in  the 

again  opened  by  the  devout  curiofity  of  Ju-  Expofitio  totius  Mundi,  p.  6.  'Hudfcn,  Gco- 

lian.  graph.  Minor,  torn.  iii.). 

6  laurels 
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laurels  and  cyprefles,  which  reached  as  far  as  a  circumference  of  ten 
miles,  and  formed  in  the  moftfultry  fummers  a  cool  and  impenetrable 
fliade.  A  thoufand  ftreams  of  the  pureft  water,  iffuing  from  every 
hill,  preferved  the  verdure  of  the  earth,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
air ;  the  fenfes  were  gratified  with  harmonious  founds  and  aromatic 
odours ;  and  the  peaceful  grove  was  confecrated  to  health  and  joy, 
to  luxury  and  love.  The  vigorous  youth  purfued,  like  Apollo,  the 
obje(il  of  his  defu'es  ;  and  the  bluihing  maid  wasAvarned,  by  the  fate 
of  Daphne,  to  fhun  the  folly  of  unfeafonable  coynefs.  The  foldier 
and  the  philofopher  wifely  avoided  the  temptation  of  this  fenfual 
paradife  '°^  ;  where  pleafure,  aifuming  the  charadter  of  religion, 
imperceptibly  diiTolved  the  firmnefs  of  manly  virtue.  But  the 
groves  of  Daphne  continued  for  many  ages  to  enjoy  the  venera- 
tion of  natives  and  ftrangers  ;  the  privileges  of  the  holy  ground 
were  enlarged  by  the  munificence  of  fucceeding  emperors  ;  and 
every  generation  added  new  ornaments  to  the  fplendor  of  the 
temple  '°^ 

When  Julian,  on  the  day  of  the  annual  feftival,  haftened  to  adore 
the  Apollo  of  Daphne,  his  devotion  was  raifed  to  the  higheft  pitcli 
of  eagernefs  and  impatience.  His  lively  imagination  anticipated  the 
grateful  pomp  of  vidlims,  of  libations,  and  of  incenfe ;  a  long  pro- 
ceiTion  of  youths  and  virgins,  clothed  in  white  robes,  the  fymbol 
of  their  innocence  ;  and  the  tumultuous  concourfe  of  an  innumerable 
people.  But  the  zeal  of  Antioch  was  diverted,  fince  the  reign  of 
Chriftianity,  into  a  different  channel.  Inftead  of  hecatombs  of  fat 
-oxen  facrificed  by  the  tribes  of  a  wealthy  city,  to  their  tutelar  deity, 


'"^  Avidio    CaiTio   Syriacos  legjones  dedi  '°!'    Aliquantum    agrorum  Daphnenfibus 

-luXunudiffliienteseti)«//j»/V/Vmotibus.  Theie  j^jjit    (Pompey),    quo    lucus    ibi    fpatiofior 

are  the  word,  of  the  emperor  Marcus  Antoni-  ^^^^^ .   delegatus  amcenitate  loci  et  aquarura 

Tius  in  an  original  letter  preferved  by  his  bio-  ^bundantia.     Eutropius,  vi.  14.     Scxtus  Ru- 


grapher  in  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  41.  Caffius  dif- 
mificd  or  puniilied  every  foldier  who  was  feen 
at  Daphne- 


fus,  de  Provinciis,  c.  16. 


the 
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the  emperor  complains  that  he  found  only  a  fingle  goofe,  provided    ^  ^^^  P• 

at   tlie    expence  of  a    prieft,    the    pale    and   folitary  inhabitant    of    ' — —,/-—* 

this  decayed    temple "°.     The   altar  was  deferted,    the    oracle    had 

been  reduced  to  filence,  and  the  holy  ground  was  profaned  by  the 

introdudlion   of  Chriftian   and   funereal   rites.     After  Babylas  ""   (a 

biftiOp  of  Antioch,  who  died  in  prifon  in  the  perfecution  of  Decius) 

had  refted  near  a  century  in  his  grave,  his  body,  by  the  order  of  the 

Ca^far  Gallus,  was  tranfported  into  the  midft  of  the  grove  of  Daphne. 

A  magnificent  church  was   eredled   over  his  remains  ;  a  portion  of 

the  facred  lands  wa;?  ufurped  for  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy,  and 

for  the  burial  of  the  Chriftians  of  Antioch,  who  were  ambitious  of 

lying  at  the  feet  of  their  biihop  ;  and  the  priefts  of  Apollo  retired, 

with  their  affrighted  and   indignant  votaries.      As  foon  as  another 

revolution  feemed  to  reftore  the  fortune  of  Paganifm,  the  church  of 

St.   Babylas  was  demoliihed,  and  new  buildings  were  added  to  the 

mouldering  edifice  which  had  been  raifed   by  the  piety  of  Syrian 

kings.     But  the  firft  and  mofi;  ferious  care  of  Julian  was  to  deliver 

his  oppreiTed  deity  from  the  odious  prefence  of  the  dead  and  living 

Chriftians,  who  had  fo  eifeftually  fuppreiTed  the  voice  of  fraud  or 

enthufiafm  "\     The  fcene  of  infection  was  purified,  according  to  the   Removal  of 

.      ,         111•  ''^'^  ''^3'^  ^°- 

forms  of  ancient  rituals  ;   the  bodies  were  decently  removed  ;   and  dies,andcon- 

the  minifters  of  the  church  were  permitted  to  convey  the  remains  of  chltemple! 

St.  Babylas  to  their  former  habitation  within  the  walls  of  Antioch. 

"°  Julian  (Mifopogon,  p.  361,  362.)  dif-  part   ii.   p.  2S7  — 302.  459—465.)    becomes 

covers  his  own  charafter  with   that  ndi'uctc,  almoll:  a  fceptic. 

that  unconfcious  fimplicity,  which  always  con-  "^  Eccleilaftical  critics,  particularly  thofe 

ftitutes  genuine  humour.  who  love  relics,  exult  in  theconfeffion  of  Ju• 

•"  Babylas  is  named   by  Eufebius  in  the  lian  (Mifopogon,  p.  361.)  and  Libanius  (Nx- 

fucceffion  of  the   biiliops  of  Antioch   (Hill,  nia,   p.  185.),  that  Apollo  was  diilurbed  by 

Ecclef.  1.  vi.  c.  29.  39.).     His  triumph  over  the  vicinity  of  one  dead  man.     Yet-Ammi- 

two  emperors  (the   firft  fabulous,  the  fecond  anus  (xxii.  12.)  clears  and  purifies  the  whole 

hiilorical)  is   diifufely  celebrated    by  Chry-  ground,    according  to    the    rites    which   the 

foilom   (torn.  ii.    p.  536  —  579.  edit.    Mont-  Athenians  formerly  prailifed  in   the  ille  of  ~ 

faucon.).  Tillemont  (Mem.  Ecclef  torn,  iii,  Delos. 

The 
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C  Η  Λ  Ρ,     Yijp  n-iodeil  behaviour  wliich  mis-ht  have  aiTiiae-ed  tlie  iealoufy  of  an 

xxiii.  "  .  , 

V — -^r- — '    hoftile  govcrnnieiit,  was  negledled  on  this  occafion  by  the  zeal  of  th.c 

ChriRians.     The  lofty  car,  that  tranfported  the•  i-elics  of   Babylas, 
was  followed,   and  accompanied,  and   received,  by  an  innumerable 
multitude  ;   who  chanted,  with  thundering  acclamations,  the  Pfalms 
of  David  the  mcft  cxpreffive  of  their  contempt  for  idols  and  ido- 
laters.    The   return  of  the   faint  was  a  triumph;  and  the  triumph 
was  an  lufult  on  the  religion  of  the  emperor,  who  exerted  his  pride 
to   diflemble  his   refentment.     During  the  night  Λvhich  terminated 
this  indifcreet  proceffiohj  the  temple  of  Daphne  was  in  flames ;  the 
ftatue  of  Apollo  was  confumed  ;  and  the  walls  of  the  edifice  were  left 
a  naked  and  awful  mohument  of  ruin.     The  Clmftians  of  Antioch 
aflcrted,  with  religious  confidence,  that  the  powerful  interceflilon  of 
St.  Babylas  had  pointed  the  lightnings  of  heaven  againft  the  devoted 
.    roof:  but  as  Julian  was  reduced  to  the  alternatΐΛ'e,  of  believing  either 
a  crime  or  a  miracle,  he  chofe,  without  hefitation,  without  evidence, 
but  with  fome  colour  of  probability,  to  impute  the  fire  of  Daphne 
to  the   revenge  of  the  G'dilseans  "\      Their  ofience,    had  it  been 
fufficiently  proved,  might  have  juftified  the   retaliation,  which  was 
Julian  ihuts     immediately    executed    by    the    order    of   Julian,    of   iliutting    the 
"of^Andoch.'''    doors,  and  confifcating  the  wealth,  ox  the  cathedral  of  Antioch.    To 
dlfcover  the  criminals  who  vv-^ere  guilty  of  the  tumult,  of  the  fire,  or 
of  fecreting  the  riches  of  the  church,  feveral   ecclefiaftics  were  tor- 
tured "■*;   and  a  prefbytcr,  of  the  name  of  Theodoret,  wai  beheaded 
bv  the   fentence  of  the  Count  of  the  Eaft.     But  this  hafty  aiil  Avas 

,      "'  Julian   (in  Mifopogon,  p.  361.)  rather  Julian  blames  the  lenity  of  the    magiftratcs 

infinuates,  than  affirms,  their  guilt.  Ammia-  of  Antioch),  et  majorem  ecclefiam  Antiochjx 

nus  (xvii.  13.)  treats  the  imputation  as  /e'v//-  claudi.    This  intcrdiilion  was  performed  with 

Jtmus  rumor,  and  relates   the  llory   with   ex-  fome  circumitances  of  indignity  and  profana- 

traordinary  candour.  tion  :  and  the  feafonable  death  of  the  princi- 

"+  Quo  tarn  atroci  cafii  repente  confump-  pal  aftor,  Julian's  uncle,  is  related  with  much 

to,  ad  id   ufque  imperatoris  ira  provexit,  ut  fuperftitious  complacency  by  the  Abbe  de ^ia 

^ureiliones  agitare  juberet  folito  acriores  (yet  Bleterie.     Vie  de  Julien,  p.  362—369. 

blamed 
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blamed  by  the  emperor;  who  lamented,  with  real  or  affefted  con-  ^^."^,  ^• 
cern,  that  the  imprudent  zeal  of  his  minifters  would  tarniih  his  reign  u — ^— _/ 
with  the  difgrace  of  perfecution  "^ 

The  zeal  of  the  minifters  of  Julian  was  Inftantly  checked  by  the 
frown  of  their  fovereign  ;  but  when  the  father  of  his  country  declares 
himfelf  the  leader  of  a  fadlion,  the  licence  of  popular  fury  cannot 
eafily  be  reftrained,  nor  confiftently  puniihed.     Julian,  in  a  public 
Gompofition,  applauds  the  devotion  and  loyalty  of  the  holy  cities  of 
Syria,  whofe  pious  inhabitants  had  deftroyed,  at  the  firft  fignal,  the 
fepulchres  of  the  Galilicans ;    and  faintly  complains,  that  they  had 
revenged  the  injuries  of  the  gods  with  lefs  moderation  than  he  fhould 
have  recommended  "^     This  imperfedt  and  reludant  confeffion  may 
appear  to  confirm  the  ecclefiaftical  narratives ;   that  in  the  cities  of 
Gaza,  Afcalon,  Cccfarea,  Heliopolis,  &c.  the  Pagans  abufed,  without 
prudence  or  remorfe,  the  moment  of  their  profperity.     That  the  un- 
happy objedls  of  their  cruelty  were  releafed  from  torture  only  by 
death  ;  that  as  their  mangled  bodies  were  dragged  through  the  ftreets, 
they  were  pierced  (fuch  was  the  univerfal  rage)  by  the  fpits  of  cooks, 
and  the  diftaiFs  of  enraged  women  ;  and  that  the  entrails  of  Chriftian 
priefts  and  virgins,  after  they  had  been  tafted  by  thofe  bloody  fa- 
natics, were  mixed  with  barley,  and  contemptuoufly  thrown  to  the 
unclean  animals  of  the  city'".     Such  fcenes  of  religious  madnefs 
exhibit  the  moft  contemptible  and  odious  pidlure  of  human  nature ; 
but  the  maffacre  of  Alexandria  attrads  ftill  more  attention,  from  the 

"'  Befides  the  ecclefiaftical  hiftorlans,  who  fidered  as  an  original,  though  not  impartial, 

are  more  or  lefs  to  be  fufpefted,  wc  may  al-  witnefs.     He  was  a  native  of  Gaza,  and  had 

lege  the  paflion  of  St.  Theodore,  in  the  Afta  converfed  with   the  confeflor  Zeno,  who,  as 

Sincera  of  Ruinart,  p.  591.     The  complaint  bifhop  of  Maiuma,  lived  to  the  age  of  an 

of  Julian  gives  it  an  original  and  authentic  hundred     (1.    vii.     c.    28.).       Philoftorgius 

air.  (1.  vii.  c.  4.  with   Godefroy's  Diflertations, 

"*  Julian.  Mifopogon,  p.  361.  P•  284.)   adds  fome  tragic  circumilances,   of 

"'     See    Gregory   Nazianzen     (Orat.   iii.  Chriftians,  who  were ///?/-«//>•  facrificed  at  the 

p.  87.).     Sozomen  (1,  v.  c.  9.)  may  be  con-  altars  of  the  gods,  &c. 

Vol.  II.  3  F  certainty 
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CHAP,    certainty  of  the  fad,  the  rank  of  the  vidhTtis,  and  the  fplenclonr  of 

< . '    the  capital  of  Eg}^t. 

George  '",  from  his  parents  or  his  education,  furnamed  the 
Cappadocian,  was  horn  at  Epiphania  in  Cilicia,  in  a  fuller's  fliop. 
From  this  obfcure  and  fervile  origin  he  raifed  himfelf  by  the  talents  of 
a  parafite  :  and  the  patrons,  whom  he  aiTiduoufly  flattered,  procured 
for  their  worthlcfs  dependent  a  lucrative  conmiiilion,  or  contraft,  toi 
fupply  the  army  with  bacon.  His  employment  wa«  mean  :  he  ren- 
dered it  infamous.  He  accumulated  wealth  by  the  bafeft  arts  of 
fraud  and  corruption ;  but  his  malverlations  were  fo  notorious,  that 
George  was  compelled  to  efcape  from  the  purfuits  of  juftice.  After 
this  difgrace,  in  which  he  appears  to  have  faved  his  fortune  at  the 
expence  of  his  honour,  he  embraced,  with  real  or  affedled  zeal,  the 
profeiTion  of  Arianifm.  From  the  love,  or  tlie  oftentation,  of  learn- 
ing, he  colleded  a  valuable  library  of  hiftory,  rhetoric,  philofophy, 
and  theology"";  and  the  choice  of  the  prevailing  fadtion  promoted 
George  of  Cappadocia  to  the  throne  of  Athanafiu«.  The  entrance 
of  the  new  archbiiliop  was  that  of  a  Barbarian  conqueror ;  and  each 
moment  of  his  reign  Avas  polluted  by  cruelty  and  avarice.  The 
Catholics  of  Alexandria  and  Egypt  were  abandoned  to  a  tyrant,  qua- 
lified, by  natui"e  and  education,   to  exercife  the  office  of  perfecu- 

oppiefies        tion ;    but  he  opprefled  with  an  impartial  hand   the  various  inha- 

and  E<rvnt.     bitants  of  his  extenfive  diocefe.     The  primate  of  Egypt  affumcd  the 


"^  The  life  and  death  of  Georg?  of  Cap- 
padocia are  defciibed  by  Ammianus  (xxii. 
II.),  Gregory  Nazianzen  (Orat. xxi.  p.  382. 
385.  5S9,  390. )>  and  Epiphaniiis  (Hxref. 
Ixxvi.).  The  invedives  of  the  two  faints 
might  not  dcferve  much  credit,  unlefs  they 
were'conf.rmed  by  the  teftimony  of  the  cool 
and  impartial  infidel. 

"'  After  the  maflacre  of  George,  the  em- 
peror fulian  repeatedly  fent  orders  to  pre- 
ierve  the  library  for  his  own  ufe,  and  to  tor- 


ture the  flaves  whq  might  be  fufpefted  of 
fecreling  any  books.  He  praifes  the  merit  of 
the  collcdion,  from  whence  he  had  borrowed 
and  tranfcribed  feveral  manufcripts  while  he 
purfiied  his  ftudies  in  Cappadocia.  He  could 
wifh  indeed  that  the  works  of  the  Galil.-sans 
might  periili ;  but  he  requires  an  exaft  ac- 
count even  of  thofe  theological  volumes,  left 
other  treatifes  more  valuable  Ihould  be  con- 
founded in  their  lofs.  Julian.  Epiil.  ix. 
xxxvi. 

pomp 
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pomp  and  infolence  of  his  lofty  ftation ;    but  he  ftill  betrayed  the    CHAP, 
vices  of  his  bafe  and  fervile  extradion.     The  merchants  of  Alexandria    1^,  -.-  '._^ 
were  impoveriihed  by  the  unjuft,  and  alnioft  univerfal,  monopoly, 
which  he  acquired,  of  nitre,  fdt,  p^aper,  funerals,  &c.  :  and  the  fpi- 
ritual  father  of  a  great  people  condefcended  to  pradife  the  vile  and 
pernicious  arts  of  an  informer.     The  Alexandrians  could  never  for- 
get, nor  forgive,  the  tax,  which  he  fuggefted,  on  all  the  houfes  of  the 
city;   under  an  obfolete  claim,  that  the  royal  founder  had  com^eyed 
to  his  fucceifors,  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Ciefars,  the  pei"petual  pro- 
perty of  the  foil.     The  Pagans,   who  had  been  flattered  with  the 
hopes  of  freedom  and  toleration,  excited  his  devout  avarice  ;  and  the 
rich  temples  of  Alexandria  were  either  pillaged  or  infulted  by  the 
haughty  prelate,   who  exclaimed,   in  a  loud  and  threatening  tone, 
"  How  long  will  thefe  fepulchres  be  permitted  to  ftand  ?"    Under 
the  reign  of  Conftantius,  he  was  expelled  by  the  fury,  or  rather  by 
the  juftice,  of  the  people  ;   and  it  was  not  without  a  Adolent  ftruggle, 
that  the  civil  and  military  powers  of  the  ftate  could  reftore  his  au- 
thority, and  gratify  his  revenge.     The  meifenger  who  proclaimed 
at  Alexandria  the  acceilion  of  Julian,  announced  the  downfal  of  the 
archbifhop.     George,  with  two  of  his  obfequious  minifters,  count  A.  D.  361, 
Diodorus,  and  Dracontius,  mailer  of  the  mint,  were  ignominiouily  ^o. 
dragged  in  chains  to  the  public  prifon.     At  the  end  of  twenty-four  He  is  maf- 
da)-s,  the  prifon  was  forced  open  by  the  rage  of  a  fuperftitious  mul-  p^e"ple,  ^  '  ° 
tltude,  impatient  of  the  tedious  forms  of  judicial  proceedings.     The  December 
enemies  of  gods   and  men  expired  under  their  cruel   infults  ;    the   ^"^' 
lifelefs  bodies  of  the  archbiihop  and  his  aiTociates  were  carried  in 
triumph  through  the  ilreets  on  the  back  of  a  camel ;   and  the  inadi- 
vity  of  the  Athanafian  party  ''°  was  efteemed  a  ihining  example  of 
evangelical  patience.     The  remains  of  thefe  guilty  wretches  were 

'-°    Philoftorgius,    with    cautious   malice,     rfa.7r,yy.c-M  th;  ττρίϋ•;,    1.  vii.    C.  2.     Gode- 
infinuates  their  guilt,    xai  tb  Adxteiani  7»oft>:y     froy,  p.  267. 

3  F  2  thrown 
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and  worihip- 
ped  as  a  faint 
and  martyr. 


thrown  into  the  lea ;   and  the  popular  leaders  of  the  tumult  declared 
their  reiblution  to  diilippoint  the  devotion  of  the  Chriftians,  and  to 
intercept  the  future  honours  of  thcfe  martyrs,    who  had  been  pu- 
nifhed,  like  their  predeceflbrs,  by  the  enemies  of  their  religion  "'. 
The  fears  of  the  Pagans  were  juft,  and  their  precautions  ineft'edtual. 
The  meritorious  death  of  the  archbiihop  obliterated  the  memory  of 
his  life.     The  rival  of  Athanafuis  was  dear  and  facred  to  the  Arians, 
and  the  feeming  converfion  of  thofe  feftaries  introduced  his  woriliip 
into  the  bofom  of  the  Catholic  church  '".     The  odious  ftranger,  dif- 
guifmg  every  circumilance  of  time  and  place,  affumed  the  mafk  of 
a  martyr,  a  faint,  and  a  Chrlftian  hero  '"^ ;  and  the  infamous  George 
of  Cappadocia  has  been  transformed  '^'^  into  the  renowned  St.  George 
of  England,  the  patron  of  arms,  of  chivalry,  and  of  the  garter'^'. 

About  the  fame  time  that  Julian  was  informed  of  the  tumult  of 
Alexandria,  he  received  intelligence  from  Edefla,  that  the  proud  and 
wealthy  faction  of  the  Arians  had  infulted  the  weaknefs  of  the  Va- 
lentinians  ;  and  committed  fuch  diforders,  as  ought  not  to  be  fuffercd 
with  impunity  in   a  well-regulated   ftate.     Without  expeiling  the 

"^'  Clneres  projecit  in  mare,  id  metuens  ut  rejefts  his  A£ls  as  the  compofition  of  heretic». 

clamabat,  ne,  colledis  fupremis,    jedes   illis  Some,    perhaps   not  the  oldeft,  of  the  fpu- 

cxftruerent;  utreliquis,  quideviareareligione  rious  Ails,  are  ftill  extant ;    and,   through   a 

compulf:,pertulerecruciabiIespcenas,adufque  cloud  of  flilion,  we  may  yet  dilHnguiih  the 

gloriofam  mortem  intemerata  fide  progreiTi,  combat   which    St.   George   of   Cappadocia 

et  nunc  Martyres  appellantur.     Ammian.  fuftained,  in  the  prefence  of  Queen  Alexan- 

xxii.  11.     Epiphanius  proves  to  the  Arians,  d^a,  agiind  the  magician  Alirana/us. 

that  George  was  not  a  martyr.  '^*    This  transformation   is   not  given  as 

'"  Some  Donatifts  (Optatus  Milev.  p.  60.  abfolutely  certain,   but  as  extremely  probable.  . 

303.    edit.  Dupin  ;    and  Tillemont,    Mem.  See  the  Longueruana,  torn.  i.  p.  194. 

Ecclef.  torn.  vi.  p.  713.  in  410)   and  Prifcil-  '^s    A    curious  hiftory   of  the  worihip  of 

lianifts   (Tillemont,  Mem.  Ecclef.  torn.  viii.  St.  George,  from  the  fixth  century  (when  he 

p.  517.  in  4to)  have  in  like  manner  ufurped  was  already  revered   in  Palcitine,   in  Arme- 

the  honours  of  Catholic  faints  and  martyrs.  nia,  at  Rome,  and  at  Treves  in  Gaul),  might 

'"  The  faints  of  Cappadocia,  Bafil  and  the  be   e.xtrafted   from    Dr.  Heylin   (Hiftory  of 

Gregories,  were  ignorant  of  their  holy  com-  St.  George,    2d  edition,    London  1033,   in 

panion.    Pope  Gclafui.i  (A.  D.  494,),  the  firll  4to,  pp.429.),  and  the  Bollandilb  (Acl.  SS. 

Catholic    who    acknowledges    St.    George,  Menf.  April,   torn.  iii.  p.  100-    163.).     His 

T>laces  him  among  the  martyrs,    "  qui  Deo  fame  and  popularity  in  Europe,  and  cfpecially 

*-'  magls  quam  hominibus  noti  funt."     He  in. England,  proceeded  from  the  Crufades. 

flow 
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flow  forms   of   iuftice,    the    exafperated    prince   dircded  his    man-    CHAP. 

.                                     12                     .                          -                          XXIII. 
date  to    the  magiftrates  of  EdeiTa '",    by  which  he  confifcated  the    " ' 

whole  property  of  the  church :  the  money  was  diftributed  among 
the  foldiers ;  the  lands  were  added  to  the  domain ;  and  this  ait  of 
oppreflion  was  aggravated  by  the  moft  ungenerous  irony.  "  I  ihew 
"  myfelf,"  fays  JuUan,  "  the  true  friend  of  the  Gahla'ans.  Their 
"  admirable  law  has  promifed  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  the  poor ; 
"  and  they  will  advance  with  more  diligence  in  the  paths  of  virtue 
"  and  falvation,  when  they  are  relieved  by  my  aiTiftance  from  the 
"  load  of  temporal  poiTeffions.  Take  care,"  purfued  the  monarch, 
in  a  more  ferious  tone,  "  take  care  how  you  provoke  .my  patience 
"  and  humanity.  If  thefe  diforders  continue,  I  will  revenge  on  the 
"  magiftrates  the  crimes  of  the  people  ;  and  you  will  have  reafon  to 
"  dread,  not  only  confifcation  and  exile,  but  fire  and  the  fword." 
The  tumults  of  Alexandria  were  doubtlefs  of  a  more  bloody  and  dan- 
gerous nature :  but  a  Chriftian  biihop  had  fallen  by  the  hands  of  the 
Pagans  ;  and  the  public  epiftle  of  Julian  affords  a  very  lively  proof 
of  the  partial  fpirit  of  his  admlniftration.  His  reproaches  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Alexandria  are  mingled  with  expreffions  of  efteem  and  ten- 
dernefs  ;  and  he  laments,  that,  on  this  occafion,  they  fliould  have  ■ 
departed  from  the  gentle  and  generous  manners  which  attefted  their 
Grecian  extraftion.  He  gravely  cenfures  the  offence  which  they 
had  committed  againft  the  laws  of  juftice  and  humanity ;  but  he  re- 
capitulates, \vith  vifible  complacency,  the  intolerable  provocations 
Λvhich  they  had  fo  long  endured  from  the  impious  tyranny  of  George 
of  Cappadocia.  Julian  admits  the  principle,  that  a  wife  and  vi- 
gorous government  fhould  chaftife  the  infolence  of  the  people  :  yet, 
in  confideration  of  their  founder  Alexander,  and  of  Serapis  their 
tutelar  deity,  he  grants  a  free  and  gracious  pardon  to  the  guilty  city, 
for  which  he  again  feels  the  affedion  of  a  brother  "^ 


"'     Julian.  Epift.  xliii. 

friends  to  affuage  his  anger. 

Ammian.  χχϋ. 

"»    Julian.    Epift.   x. 

He  allowed  his 

II. 

After 
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After  the  tumult  of  Alexandria  had  fubfided,  Athanafms,  amldil 
the  public  acclamations,  feated  himfelf  on  the  throne  from  whence 

Reftoration  •  i      i    i  .    .  , 

of  Athana-  his  unworthy  competitor  had  been  precipitated :  and  as  the  zeal  of 
A.D.  -62,  the  archbifliop  was  tempered  with  difcretion,  the  exercife  of  his  au- 
-e  iuary2i.  fj^Qj^-jj-y.  tended  not  to  inflame,  but  to  reconcile,  the  minds  of  the 
people.  His  paftoral  labours  were  not  confined  to  the  narrow  limits 
of  Egypt.  The  ftate  of  the  Chriftian  world  was  prcfent  to  his  a£live 
and  capacious  mind  ;  and  the  age,  the  merit,  the  reputation  of  Atha- 
nafms, enabled  him  to  alllime,  in  a  moment  of  danger,  the  office  of 
Ecclefiaftical  Diiilator  "'.  Three  years  were  not  yet  elapfed  fince  the 
majority  of  the  bifliops  of  the  Weil  had  ignorantly,  or  reludtantly, 
fubfcribed,  the  Confeffion  of  Rimini.  They  repented,  they  believed, 
but  they  dreaded  the  unfeafonable  rigour  of  their  orthodox  brethren ; 
and  if  their  pride  was  ftronger  than  their  faith,  they  might  throw 
themfelves  into  the  arms  of  the  Arians,  to  efcape  the  indignity  of  a 
.public  penance,  which  muft  degrade  them  to  the  condition  of  ob- 
fcure  laymen.  At  the  fame  time,  the  domeftic  diiferences  concerning 
the  union  and  diftindlion  of  the  divine  perfons,  were  agitated  with 
lome  heat  among  the  Catholic  dodlors ;  and  the  progrefs  of  this  me- 
taphyfical  controverfy  feemed  to  threaten  a  public  and  lailing  divifion 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches.  By  the  wiidom  of  a  feleit  fynod, 
to  which  the  name  and  prefence  of  Athanafms  gave  the  authority  of 
a  general  council,  the  biihops,  who  had  unwarily  deviated  into  error, 
were  admitted  to  the  communion  of  the  church,  on  the  eafy  con- 
dition of  llibfcribing  the  Nicene  Creed  ;  without  any  formal  acknow- 
ledgment of  their  paft  fault,  or  any  minute  definition  of  their  fcho- 
iaftic  opinions.  The  advice  of  the  primate  of  Egypt  had  already 
prepared  the  clergy  of  Gaul  and  Spain,  of  Italy  and  Greece,  for  the 

'-'  See  A.thanaf.  ad  Ruiin.  torn.  ii.  p.  4.0,     the  primate,  as  much  more  meritorious  thaa 
41.;  and  Gre^.  Nazianzen,  Orat.  iii.  p.  395,     his  prayers,  his  falls,  his  perfecutions,  &c, 
^.06,  who  juftly  ilates  the  teiDpcrate  zeal  of 

reception 
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reception  of  this  falutary  nieafure ;  and,  notwithftanding  the  cppo-  ^J^'^^• 

iltion  of  fome  ardent  fpirits  '^°,  the  fear  of  the  common  enemy  pro-  ^__-.v— -» 
moted  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  Chriftians '''. 

The  ikill  antl  diligence  of  the  primate  of  Egypt  had  improved  the  He  is  perfe- 

-  ,  ,  .  .  cuted  and  e>:- 

feafon  of  tranquillity,  before  it-was  interrupted  by  the  hoftile  edicts  pelledbyju- 
of  the  emperor  '^\     Julian,  who  defpifed  the  Chriftians,  honoured   X_  f).  -62, 
Athanafius  with  his  fincere  and  peculiar  hatred.     For  his  fake  alone,        °  ""■'' 
he  introduced  an  arbitrary  diftindtion,   repugnant,    at  leaft   to  the 
fpirit,  of  his  former  declarations.     He  maintained,  that  the  Galilasans, 
whom  he  had  recalled  from  exile,  were  not  reftored,  by  that  general 
indulgence,  to  the  poilVffion  of  their  refpedlive  churches :    and  he 
expreffed  his  aftoniihrnent,  that  a  criminal,  \vho  had  been  repeatedly 
condemned  by  the  judgment  of  the  emperors,  ihould  dare  to  infult 
the  majefty  of  the  laws,  and  infolently  uilu-p  the  archiepifcopal  throne 
of  Alexandria,  without  expeiling  the  orders  of  his  fovereign.     As 
a  puniihment  for  the  imaginary  offence,  he  again  baniihed  Athana- 
fius from  the  city ;    and  he  was  pleafed  to  fuppofe,  that  this  aft  of 
juftice  would  be  highly  agreeable  to  his  pious  fubjefts.     The  preffing 
Iblicitations  of  the  people  foon  convinced  him,  that  the  majority  of 
the  Alexandrians  were  Chriftians  ;   and  that  the  greateft  part  of  the 
Chriftians  were  firmly  attached  to  the  caufe  of  their  oppreffed  pri- 
mate.     But  the  knowledge  of  their  fentiments,  inftead  of  perfuading 

'^°    I  have  not  leifure  to  follow  the  bund  original  piflure  of  the  ecclefiailical  policy  of 

obftinacy  of  Lucifer  of  Cagliari.      See  his  the  times. 

adventures    in    Tillemont     (Mem.     Ecclef.  '^i  TiHemont,  who  fuppofes  that  George 

torn.  vii.   p.  900—926.)  ;    and  obferve  how  was  mafiUcred  in  Auguft,  crowds  the  ailions 

thecolourof  the  narrative  infenfibly  changes,  of  Athanafius  into  a  narrow  fpace   (Mem.• 

as  the  confeflbr  becomes  a  fchifmatic.  E^'^*"•   ^°'^•  ^"'•    Ρ•   36ο.).       An _  original 

HI     A/r    /•        ii  1    •     /•    .      •     ^     -J  fraptnent,  publiflied  by  the  marquis  MaiFei 

'^'    AiTenfus  eit  hmc   iententix  Occidens,  ^  i  i  i    ^,i        '     ,•.  <-    -.r 

.,    .  .,.  „  from    the    old    Chapter-library   or     Verona 

et,    per  tam  necelianum   concilium,    Satance  ,r\n-         •     •   τ  •  •••  ^ 

^  (OHervazioni  Letterarie,   torn.   lu.    p.  oo  — 

faucibus  mundus  ereptus.  The  lively  and  52.)  affords  many  important  dates,  v/hich  are 
artful  Dialogue  of  Jerom  againil  the  Luci-  authenticated  by  the  computation  of  Egyptian 
fcrians  (torn.  ii.  p.  135  —  ^SS•)   e>'!iiljits  an     months. 

hini 
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C  Η  A  P.    iiini  *Q  recall  his  decree,  provoked  him  to  extend   to  all  Egypt  the 

y -V '    term  of  the  exile  of  Athanalius.      The  zeal  of  the  multitude  rendered 

Julian  ftill  more  inexorable :  he  was  alarmed  by  the  danger  of  leav- 
ing at  the  head  of  a  tumultuous  city,  a  daring  and  popular  leader  ; 
and  the  language  of  his  refentment  difcovers  the  opinion  which  he 
entertained  of  the  courage  and  abilities  of  Athanafius.  The  execu- 
tion of  the  fentence  was  ftill  delayed,  by  the  caution  or  negligence  of 
Ecdicius,  pra;fe£l  of  Egypt,  who  was  at  length  awakened  from  his 
lethargy  by  a  fevere  reprimand.  "  Though  you  negledl,"  fays  Julian, 
"  to  write  to  me  on  any  other  fubje£l,  at  leaft  it  is  your  duty  to  in- 
*'  form  me  of  your  condud:  towards  Athanafius,  the  enemy  of  the 
"  gods.  My  intentions  have  been  long  fmce  communicated  to  you. 
"  I  fwear  by  the  great  Serapis,  that  unlefs,  on  the  calends  of  Decem- 
"  ber,  Athanafius  has  departed  from  Alexandria,  nay  from  Egypt, 
"  the  officers  of  your  government  fhall  pay  a  fine  of  one  hundred 
"  pounds  of  gold.  You  know  my  temper :  I  am  ΠοΛν  to  condemn, 
"  but  I  am  ftill  flower  to  forgive."  This  epiftle  was  enforced  by  a 
ihort  poftfcript,  written  with  the  emperor's  own  hand.  "  The  con- 
"  tempt  that  is  fhewn  for  all  the  gods  fills  me  with  grief  and  indig- 
"  nation.  There  is  nothing  that  I  ihould  fee,  nothing  that  I  ftiould 
"  hear,  with  more  pleafure,  than  the  expulfion  of  Athanafius  from 
*'  all  Egypt.  The  abominable  wretch  !  Under  my  reign,  the  bap- 
*'  tifm  of  feveral  Grecian  ladies  of  the-higheft  rank  has  been  the  ef- 
**  ieGc  of  his  perfecutions  '"."  The  death  of  Athanafius  was  not 
exprcfsly  commanded ;  but  the  praefeft  of  Egypt  underftood,  that  it 
was  fafer  for  him  to  exceed,  than  to  negledt,  the  orders  of  an  irritated 
mafter.  The  archbiihop  prudently  retired  to  the  monafteries  of  the 
Defert :  eluded,  with  his  ufual  dexterity,  the  fnares  of  the  enemy ; 
and  lived  to  triumph  over  the  aihes  of  a  prince,  who,  in  words  of 

'"    Το^ιιαρι•,  ος  EToXftwE»  Ελλί.;?α;,  "r' e(ab,     word,  the  ambiguity  of  a  tyrant  who  wiihed 
•yt/iaixar  τω»  ιταστ^ίωί  βα.-π-χ\σαί  iiuxic&ui.    I  have     to  find.  Or  to  Create,  guilt, 
preferved    the   ambiguous   fenfe  of  the    lafl 

2  formidable 


tians. 
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formidable  import,  had  declared  his  wiih  that  the  whole  venom  of   chap. 

XXIII 

the  GaliliT^an  fchool  were  contained  in  the  fnigle  perfon  of  Atha-    ^— ν — '—* 

nafius '". 

I  have  endeavoured  faithfully  to  reprefent  the  artful  fyftem  by   Zeal  and  im- 
which  Julian  propofed  to  obtain  the  effedis,  without  incurring  the  ΓηΓοΗγΙΓ-" 
guilt,  o'r  reproach,  of  perfecution.     But  if  the  deadly  fpirit  of  fa- 
naticifm  perverted  the  heart  and  underftanding  of  a  virtuous  prince, 
it  muft,  at  the  fame  time,  be  confefled,  that  the  7'eal  fuiferings  of  the 
Chriilians  were  inflamed  and  magnified  by  human  paiTions  and.  reli- 
gious enthufiafm.     The  meeknefs  and  refignation  which  had  diflin- 
guiihed  the  primitive  difciples  of  the  gofpel,  was  the  objeit  of  the 
applaufe,    rather  than  of  the   imitation,    of  their  fucceifors.-      The 
Chriilians,  who  had  now  poifeifed  above  forty  years  the  civil  and 
ecclefiaftical  government  of  the  empire,  had  contradhed  the  infolent 
vices  of  profperity"",  and  the  habit  of  believing,  that  the  faints  alone 
were  entitled  to  reign  over  the  earth.     As  foon  as  the  enmity  of 
Julian  deprived  the  clergy  of  the  privileges  which  had  been  con- 
ferred by  the  favour  of  Conftantine,   they  complained  of  the  moil 
cruel  oppreifion  ;   and  the  free  toleration  of  idolaters  and  heretics  was• 
a  fubjedt  of  grief  and  fcandal  to  the  orthodox  party  ''^     The  adls  of 
violence,   which  were  no  longer  countenanced  by  the  magiilrates, 
were  ftill  committed  by  the  zeal  of  the  people.     At  Peifmus,  the  altar 
of  Cybele  was  overtiurned  almoil  in  the  prefence  of  the  emperor ; 
and  in  the  city  of  Ca?farea  in  Cappadocia,  the  temple  of  Fortune,  the 
fole  place  of  worihip  which  had  been  left  to  the  Pagans,  was  de- 
ftroyed  by  the  rage  of  a  popular  tumult.    On  thefe  occafions,  a  prince». 

'^*   The  three  Epifiles  of  Juli.m,  which  Kcclef.  torn.  viii.  p.  361— 36'',  whohasufed 

explain  his  intentions  and  conduit  with  re-  fome  materials  prepared  by  the  BolIanJilts. 
gard  to  Athanafius,  ihoiild  be  difpofed  in  the  '^'    See   the    fair   confeffioii    of    Gregory 

following  chronological  order,    ;..x\'i,  x,  vi.  (Orat.  iii.  p.  61,  62.). 

See  likewife  Greg.  Nazianzcn,    xxi.  p.  393.  ''*  Hear  the  furious  and  abfurd  complaint 

So?.omen,  1.  v.  0.15.    Socrates,  !.  iii.  c.  14.  of   Optatus    (de   Sckilmat.   Donaiill.    1.  ii. 

Theodoret,  l.iii.  c.  9.  ar.d  Tillcmont,  Mem.  c.  16,  17.). 

Vol.  it,  3  G  who- 
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who  felt  for  the  honour  of  the  gods,  was  not  diipofcd  to  interrupt  the 
courfe  of  juilice ;  and  his  mind  was  ftill  niore  deeply  exa'fperated, 
when  he  found,  that  the  fanatics,  who  had  deferved  and  fufFered  the 
punilliment  of  incendiaries,  were  rewarded  witli  the  honours  of 
martyrdom  '".  The  Chriftian  fubjedls  of  Julian  were  aflured  of  the 
hoilile  defigns  of  their  fovereign  ;  and,  to  their  jealous  apprehenfion, 
every  circumilance  of  his  government  might  afi'ord  fome  grounds 
of  difcontent  and  fufpicion.  In  the  ordinary  adminiil^ation  of  the 
laws,  the  Chriftians,  who  formed  fo  large  a  part  of  the  people, 
"muft  frequently  be  condemned  :  but  their  indulgent  brethren, 
without  examining  the  merits  of  the  caufe,  prefumed  their  inno- 
cence, allowed  their  claims,  and  imputed  the  feverity  of  their  judge 
to  the  partial  malice  of  religious  perfecution  "^  Thefe  prefent  hard- 
ihips,  intolerable  as  they  might  appear,  were  reprefented  as  a  flight 
prelude  of  the  impending  calamities.  The  Chriftians  confidered  Ju- 
lian as  a  cruel  and  crafty  tyrant ;  who  fufpended  the  execution  of  his 
revenge,  till  he  ihould  return  λά^οποηΒ  from  the  Perfian  war.  They 
expeited,  that  as  foon  as  he  had  triumphed  over  the  foreign  enemies 
of  Rome,  he  would  lay  afide  the  irkfome  maik  of  diffimulation  ;  that 
the  amphitheatres  would  ftream  with  the  blood  of  hermits  and  biihops  j 
and  that  the  Chriftians,  who  ftill  perfevered  in  the  profeflion  of  the 
faith,  would  be  deprived  of  the  common  benefits  of  nature  and  fo- 
ciety  '".     Every  calumny  '*°  that  could  wound  the  reputation  of  the 

Apoftate, 

'^'    Greg.  Nazianzen,    Orat.  iii.    p.  91.  of  Gaza;  and  his  fentence,  though  it  might 

iv.  p.  133.     He  praifes  the  rioters  of  Caefa-  be  imputed  to  bigotry,  was  never  reverfed 

rea,    τονιωι  ίϊ  τω»  μ,=.γα.λα•ρνί}!  xat  Gscfiu»  (ic  ΐ.ν-  by    his    fucceflors.       Sozomen,    1.   v.    c.    3. 

(Γίβια!-.     See  Sozomen,    1.  v.  4.  11.     Tille-  Reland.  Paleflin.  torn.  ii.  p.  791. 

mont  (Mem.  Ecclef.  torn.  vii.  p.  649,  650.)  '^»    Gregory    (Orat.   iii.    p.   93,   94,  9;. 

owns,    that   their   behaviour  was   not,    dans  Orat.  iv.  p.  1 14.)  p.'etends  to  fpeak  from  the 

I'ordre  commun  ;   but  he  is  perfeftly  fatisficd,  information    of   Julian's   confidents,    whom 

as  the  great  St.  Bafil   always  celebrated  the  Orofius  (vii.  30.)  could  not  have  feen. 

feftival  of  thcfe  blefl'ed  martyrs.  '*°  Gregory    (Orat.  iii.    p.  91.)   charges 

'^°    Julian  determined   a   law-fuit  agalnft  the  Apoftate  with  fecret  facrifices  of  boys  and 

the  new  Chriftian  city  ^t  Maiuma,   the  port  girls ;    and  politively  affirms,  that  the  dead 

bodiesi 
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Apoilate,  was  creduloufly  embraced  by  the  fears  and  hatred  of  his    CHAP. 

,  Α,ΧΙΙΙ. 

adverfaries  ;   and  their  indifcreet  clamours  provoked  the  temper  of  a   v..     ^ ' 

fovereign,  whom  it  was  their  duty  to  refpeil,  and  their  intereft  to 
flatter.  They  ftill  protefted,  that  prayers  and  tears  were  their  only 
weapons  againft  the  impious  tyrant,  whofe  head  they  devoted  to  the 
juftice  of  offended  Heaven.  But  they  infinuated,  with  fuUen  refo- 
hition,  that  their  fubmiffion  was  no  longer  the  effe£l  of  weaknefs ; 
and  that,  in  the  imperfedl  ftate  of  human  virtue,  the  patience,  which 
is  founded  on  principle,  may  be  exhaufted  by  perfecution.  It  is  im- 
poffible  to  determine  how  far  the  zeal  of  Julian  would  have  prevailed 
over  his  good  fenfe  and  humanity  :  but,  if  we  ferioufly  refledl  on  the 
ilrength  and  fpirit  of  the  church,  we  ihall  be  convinced,  that,  before 
the  emperor  could  have  extinguifhed  the  religion  of  Chrift,  he  muft. 
have  involved  his  country  in  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war  '*'. 


bodies  were  thrown  into  the  Orontes.  See 
Theodoret,  1.  iii.  c.  26,  27.;  and  the  equi- 
vocal candour  of  the  Abbe  de  la  Bleterie, 
Vie  de  Julien,  p.  351,  352.  Υ ei  contem- 
porary malice  could  not  impute  to  Julian  the 
troops  of  martyrs,  more  efpecially  in  the 
Well,  which  Baronius  fo  greedily  fwallovvs, 
and  Tillemont  fo  faintly  rejefts  (Mem.  Ec- 
clef.  torn,  vii,  p.  1295 — 1315•)• 


"*•  The  relignation  of  Gregory  is  truly 
edifying  (Orat.  iv.  p.  123,  124.).  Yet, 
when  an  officer  of  Julian  attempted  to  feize 
the  church  of  Nazianzus,  he  would  have  loft 
his  life,  if  he  had  not  yielded  to  the  zeal  of 
the  bilhop  and  people  (Orat.  xix.  p.  308.), 
See  the  relieitions  of  Chryfoftom,  as  they  are 
alleged  by  Tillemont  (Mem,  Ecclef.  torn» 
vii.  p.  575•)• 
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C    Η    A    W      XXIV. 

Rejidence    of  Julian  at    Antioch. — His  fuccefsful  Expe- 
dition agaiftfi  the  Perftans, — Pajjage    of  the  Tigris. — 
The     Retreat    and    Death    of    ftdia?!. — RleBion     of 
Jovian, — He  fives  the  Roman  Army  by  a  difgraceful 
Treaty. 

CHAP.  /  Β  "^  Η  Ε  philofophical  fable  which  Julian  compofed  under  the 
.  \  '  I  JL  name  of  the  C^SARs',  is  one  of  the  moil  agreeable  and  in- 
The  Cifars     ftrudtive  produiitions  of  ancient   wit  \      During:  the   freedom   and 

of  Julian.  ^  ^  ,  ^ 

equality  of  the  days  of  the  Saturnalia,  Romulus  prepared  a  feaft  for 
the  deities  of  Olympus,  who  had  adopted  him  as  a  worthy  affo- 
ciate,  and  for  the  Roman  princes,  who  had  reigned  OΛ'er  his  martial 
people,  and  the  vanquiflied  nations  of  the  earth.  The  immortals 
were  placed  in  juil  order  on  their  thrones  of  ftate,  and  the  table  of 
the  Cxfars  was  fpread  below  the  Moon,  in  the  upper  region  of  the 
air.     The   tyrants,  who  would  have  difgraced  the  fociety  of  gods 

'  See  this  fable  or  fatirc,  p.  306  —  336.  of  ^  Spanhcim  (in  his  preface)  has  mod  learn- 
the  Leipfig  edition  of  Julian's  works.  The  edly  difcufled  the  et)'mo!ogy,  origin,  re- 
French  verfion  of  the  learned  Ezekiel  Span-  femblance,  and  difagreement  of  the  Greek 
heim  (Paris,  1683.)  is  coarfe,  languid,  and  fntyrs,  a  dramatic  piece,  which  was  afted 
correft;  and  his  notes,  proofs,  illuftrations,  after  the  tragedy  ;  and  the  Latinyi//>«  (from 
&c.  are  piled  on  each  other  till  they  form  a  SnturaJ,  a  mifcdlaneous  compofition,  either 
mafs  of  557  clofe-printed  quarto  pages.  The  in  profe  or  verfe.  But  the  Ca;fars  of  Julian 
Abbe  de  la  Bleterie  (Vie  de  Jovien,  torn.  i.  are  of  fuch  an  original  caft,  that  the  critic  is 
p.  241—393.)  has  more  happily  exprelTed  perplexed  to  which  clafs  he  Ihould  afcribe 
the  fpirit,  as  well  as  the  fenfe,  of  the  origi-  them, 
nal,  which  he  illullrates  with  feme  concife 
and  curious  notes. 

and 
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and  men,  were  thrown  headlong,  by  the  inexorable  Nemefis,  into    CHAP, 
the  Tartarean  abyfs.     The  reft  of  the  Ciefars  fucceffiA'^ely  advanced 
to  their  feats  ;  and,  as  they  pafled,   the  vices,  the  defefts,  the  ble- 
miflies  of  their  refpe£live  charadlers,  Avere  malicioufly  noticed   by 
old  Silenus,  a  laughing  moralift,  who  difguifed  the  wifdom  of  a  phi- 
lofopher  under  the  mafk  of  a  Bacchanal  \     As  foon  as  the  feaft  was 
ended,  the  voice  of  Mercury"  proclaimed  the  will  of  Jupiter,  that  a 
celeftial  crown    ihould   be   the    reward    of   fuperior    merit.     Julius 
Caeiixr,  Auguftus,  Trajan,  and  Marcus  Antoninus,  were  feleded  as 
the  moft  illuftrious  candidates  ;  the  eiTeminate  Conftantine  *  was  not 
excluded  from  this  honourable  competition,  and  the  great  Alexander 
was  invited  to  difpute  the  prize  of  glory  with  the  Roman  heroes. 
Each  of  the  candidates  was  allowed  to  difplay  the  merit  of  his  own 
exploits  ;    but,    in  the  judgment  of  the  gods,    the  modeft  fdence 
of    Marcus   pleaded   more  povi^erfully  than  the   elaborate   orations 
of  his  haughty  rivals.      When    the  judges   of  this    awful  conteft 
proceeded  to  examine  the   heart,    and   to  fcrutinize  the  fprings  of 
action  ;    the  fuperiority  of  the  imperial  Stoic  appeared   ftill  more 
decifive  and  confpicuous  \   Alexander  and  Csefar,  Auguftus,  Trajan, 
and  Conftantine,  acknowledged  with  a  bluih,  that  fame,  or  power, 
or  pleafure,  had  been  the  important  obje£t  of  tbeir  labours :  but  the 
gods  themfelves  beheld,  with  reverence  and  love,  a  virtuous  mortal, 
who   had  pradifed   on   the   throne  the  leiTons  of  philofophy;  and 
who,  in  a  ftate  of  human  imperfedion,  had  afpired  to  imitate  the 

'  This  mixed  charafter  of  Silenus  is  finely     nounce  their  allegiance,  and  to  defert  the 
painted  in  the  fixth  eclogue  of  Virgil.  «^^"''^  °^  '•^"'"  author. 

*  Every  impartial  reader  muft  perceive  and     ^  '  J"''^"  ^^^=  ^«"^t')'  inclined  to  prefer  a 

,„  J         .,  ■  ,•.       fir  -,11,:  Greek  to  a  Roman.     But  when  he  ferioufly 

condemn  the  partiality  of  Tuhan  aeainit  nis  ,      ,  .  ,         ,.,,,,         ' 

,     ^     „       .  ,     ,       ^,    ■„■  .•  compared  a  hero  with  a  ohilofopher,  he  was 

uncle  Conitantine,    and  the   Chnltian  ren-  Γο„γ,μ„  ,i,„- _     i  ■    j  i     'j  i  i  .• 

'  ieniible  that  mankind  had  much  greater  obli- 

gion.     On  this  occafion,  the  interpreters  are  gations  to  Socrates  than  to  Alexander  (Orar. 

compelled,  by  a  more  facred  interell,  tore-  ad  Themiftiura,  p.  264.). 

5  moral 
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CHAP. 
XXIV. 


He  refolves 
to  march 
againft  the 
Perfians, 
A.  D.  362. 


moral  attributes  of  the  Deity.  The  value  of  this  agreeable  compo- 
fitiou  (the  Csefars  of  Julian)  is  enhanced  by  the  rank  of  the  au- 
thor. A  prince,  who  delineates  with  freedom  the  vices  and  virtues 
of  his  predeceifors,  iubfcribes,  in  every  line,  the  cenfure  or  appro- 
bation of  his  own  condutit. 

,  In  the  cool  moments  of  refledlon,  Julian  preferred  the  ufeful  and 
benevolent  virtues  of  Antoninus :  but  his  ambitious  fpirit  was  inflamed 
by  the  glory  of  Alexander  ;  and  he  folicited,  with  equal  ardour,  the 
efteem  of  the  wife,  and  the  applaufe  of  the  multitude.  In  the  feafort 
of  life,  when  the  powers  of  the  mind  and  body  enjoy  the  moil  adlive 
vigour,  the  emperor,  who  was  inftruded  by  the  experience,  and 
animated  by  the  fuccefs,  of  the  German  war,  refolved  to  fignallze 
his  reign  by  fome  more  fplendid  and  memorable  atchievement.  The 
ambafllidors  of  the  Eaft,  from  the  continent  of  India,  and  the  ifle 
of  Ceylon*,  had  refpedfully  faluted  the  Roman  purple \  The  na- 
tions of  the  Weft  efteemed  and  dreaded  the  perfonal  virtues  of 
Julian,  both  in  peace  and  war.  He  defpifed  the  trophies  of  a  Go- 
thic viftory ',  and  was  fatisfied  that  the  rapacious  Barbarians  of  the 
Danube  would  be  reilrained  from  any  future  violation  of  the  faith 
of  treaties,  by  the  terror  of  his  name,  and  the    additional  fortifica- 


*  Inde  nationibiis  Indicis  certatira  cum 
donis  optimates  mittentibus  ...  ab  ufque 
Oiv'is  et  Serexi/iiis.  Ammian.  XX.  7.  This 
ifland,  to  which  the  names  of  Taprobana, 
Serendib,  and  Ceylon,  have  been  fucceflively 
applied,  manifefts  how  imperfeftly  the  feas 
and  lands,  to  the  eaft  of  cape  Comorin,  were 
known  to  the  Romans,  i.  Under  the  reign 
of  Claudius,  a  freedraan,  who  farmed  the 
cuftoms  of  the  Red  Sea,  was  accidentally 
driven  by  the  winds  upon  this  llrange  and 
undifcovered  coaft  :  he  converfed  fix  monthi 
with  the  natives  ;  and  the  king  of  Ceylon, 
v/ho  heard,  for  the  firft  time,  of  the  power 
and  jullice  of  Rome,  was  perfuaded  to  fend 
in  embafl'y  to  the  emperor  (Plin.  Hill.  Nat. 


V).  24.).  2.  The  geographers  (and  even 
Ptolemy)  have  magnified,  above  fifteen  times, 
the  real  fize  of  this  new  world,  which  they 
ex-tended  as  far  as  the  equator,  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  China. 

'  Thefe  embaflies  had  been  fent  to  Con- 
ftantius.  Ammianus,  who  unwarily  deviates 
into  grofs  flattery,  muft  have  forgotten  the 
length  of  the  way,  and  the  Ihort  duration  of 
the  reign  of  Julian. 

'  Gothos  fspe  fallaces  et  perfidos ;  holies 
quicrcre  fe  meliores  aiebat  :  illis  enim  fuffi. 
cere  mercatores  Galatas  per  quos  ubique  fine 
conditionis  difcrimine  venumdantur.  Within 
lefs  than  fifteen  years,  tliefe  Gothic  /laves 
threatened  and  fubdued  their  mailers. 


tions. 
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lions,  with  which  he  ftrengthened  the  Thracian  and  lUyrian  fron•^    ^-^yA;^ 

ΛΛ.1  V  f 

tiers.  The  lucceiTor  of  Cyrus  and  Artaxerxes  was  die  only  rival  *«— v- — ' 
whom  he  deemed  worthy  of  his  arms  ;  and  he  refolved,  by  the  final 
conqueft  of  Perfia,  to  chaftife  the  haughty  nation,  which  had  fo  long 
refilled  and  infulted  the  majefty  of  Rome  '.  As  foon  as  the  Perfian 
monarch  was  informed  that  the  throne  of  Conftantius  was  filled  by 
a  prince  of  a  very  different  charad:er,  he  condefcended  to  make  fome 
artful,  or  perhaps  fincere,  overtures,  towards  a  negociation  of  peace. 
But  the  pride  of  Sapor  was  ailonifhed  by  the  firmnefs  of  Julian  j 
who  fternly  declared,  that  he  would  never  confent  to  hold  a  peaceful 
conference  among  the  flames  and  ruins  of  the  cities  of  Mefopota- 
mia ;  and  who  added,  with  a  fmile  of  contempt,  that  it  was  needlefs 
to  treat  by  ambafladors,  as  he  himfelf  had  determined  to  vifit  fpeedily 
the  court  of  Perfia.  The  impatience  of  the  emperor  urged  the  di- 
ligence of  the  military  preparations.  The  generals  were  named  ;  a 
formidable  army  was  deftined  for  this  important  fervdce  ;  and  Julian, 
marching  from  Conftantinople  through  the  provinces  of  Afia  Minor, 
arrived  at  Antioch  about  eight  months  after  the  death  of  his  prede- 
ceffor.  His  ardent  defire  to  march  into  the  heart  of  Perfia,  was 
checked  by  the  indifpenfable  duty  of  regulating  the  ftate  of  the  em* 
pire  ;  by  his  zeal  to  revive  the  worihip  of  the  gods  ;  and  by  the  ad- 
vice of  his  wifeft  friends  ;  who  reprefented  the  neceifity  of  allowing 
the  falutary  interval  of  winter-quarters,  to  reftore,  the  exhaufted  Julian  pro- 
ftrength  of  the  legions  of  Gaul,  and  the  difcipline  and  fpirit  of  the  Conilantino- 
Eaftern  troops.  Julian  was  perfuaded  to  fix,  till  the  enfuing  ipring,  ^[^^[,"  ^^' 
his    refidence    at   Antioch,    among   a    people  malicioufly  difpofed  ^^S^^' 

'Alexander  reminds  his  rival  Caslar.who  war  of  three  hundred  years,  had  not  yet  fub- 

depreciated  the  fame  and  merit  of  an  Afiatic  dued  the  fingle  province  of  Mefopotamia  or 

viftory,  that  Crafius  and  Antony  had  felt  the  AiTyria  (Cajfares,  p.  324.)• 
Perftan  arrows  j  and  that  the  Romans,  in  a 

to 
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CHAP,    to  deride   the   hafte,    and   to   cenfure    the   delays,    of  their  fove- 
XXIV.  .      .„  ^  ' 


reign 


Licentious  jf  Julian  had  flattered  himfelf,  that  his  perfonal  connexion  with 

manners  of  r     i        -r-    η  iii  ιλ•  r  i   r    ■   r       ■ 

the  people  of  the  Capital  of  the  Eall  would  be  productive  oi  mutual  latisfacxion  to 
.the  prince  and  people,  he  made  a  very  falfe  eRimate  of  his  own 
charailer,  and  of  the  manners  of  Antioch  ".  The  warmth  of  the 
climate  difpofed  the  natives  to  the  moil  intemperate  enjoyment  of 
tranquillity  and  opulence  ;  and  the  lively  licentioufnefs  of  the  Greeks 
was  blended  with  the  hereditary  foftnefs  of  the  Syi-ians.  Failiion 
was  the  only  law,  pleafure  the  only  purfuit,  and  the  fplendour  of 
drefs  and  furniture  was  the  only  diftindion  of  the  citizens  of  An- 
tioch. The  arts  of  luxury  were  honoured  ;  the  ferioViS  and  manly 
virtues  were  the  fubjedl  of  ridicule  ;  and  the  contempt  for  female 
modefty,  and  reverent  age,  announced  the  univerfal  corruption  of 
the  capital  of  the  Eaft.  The  love  of  fpeQacIes  was  the  tafte,  or  ra- 
ther paffion,  of  the  Syrians  :  the  moft  &ilful  artiils  were  procured 
from  the  adjacent  cities  "  ;  a  conilderable  fhare  of  the  re\'enue  was 
devoted  to  the  public  amufements  ;  and  the  magnificence  of  the 
games  of  the  theatre  and  circus  wms  confidered  as  the  happinefs, 
and  as  the  glory,  of  Antioch.  The  ruilic  manners  of  a  prince  who 
difdained  fuch  glory,  and  was  infeixfible  of  fuch  happinefs,  foon  dif- 
gufted  the  delicacy  of  his  fubjedts  ;  and  the  effeminate  Orientals 
could  neither  imitate,  nor  admire,  the  fevere  fimplicity  which  Julian 
always  maintained,  and  fometimes  aifefted.     The  days  of  feftivity, 

'°  The  defign  of  the  Pcrfian  war  is  declared  **  Laodicea  furniihed'  charioteers;  Tyre 
by  Ammianus  (xxii.  7.  12.),  Lib.anius  (Or.at.  ^nd  Berytus,  comedians;  Czefarea,  panto- 
Parent,  c.  79,  So.  p.  305,  30ό.),  Zofimus  (1.  jnimes;  Heliopolis,  fingers;  Gaza,  -ladia- 
ili.  p.  158.),  and  Socrates  (1.  iii.  c.ig.).  ^^^^  .     ^^^^j^^^     wre filers ;     and    CaSabala, 

"  The  Satire  of  Julian,   and  the  Homihes  •                „        ,     „        _.         ■      n/r 

-  „      ,-^,      ,  „              I  •!_•      t     ,-           -n.  rope-cancers.    See  the  Expofitio  totius  Mun- 

of  St.   Chryfouom,  exhibit  the  larae  piiture  '^                                        ^ 

of  Antioch.    The  miniature  which  the  Abbe     di,  p.  6.  in  the  third  tome  of  Hudfon's  Minor 
de   L•  Bleterie   has   copied  from  thence  (Vie     Geographers, 
ac  lulien,  p.  332.), 'is  elegant  and  correal. 

confecrated, 
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confecrated,  by  ancient  cuftom,  to  tlie  honour  of  the  gods,  were  the    '"^^.^,^• 

XXIV. 


only  occafions  in  which  Julian  relaxed  his  philofophic  feverity ;  and  ^ 
thofe  feftivals  were  the  only  days  in  which  the  Syrians  of  Antioch 
could  rejedt  the  allurements  of  pleafure.  The  majority  of  the  people 
fupported  the  glory  of  the  Chriftian  name,  which  had  been  firil  in- 
vented by  their  anceftors'^:  they  contented  themfelves  with  dlfobeying 
the  moral  precepts,  but  they  were  fcrupuloully  attached  to  the  fpecu- 
lative  dodlrines,  of  their  religion.  The  church  of  Antioch  was  diilraded 
by  herefy  and  fchifm ;  but  the  Arians  and  the  Athanafians,  the  fol- 
lowers of  Meletius  and  thofe  of  Paulinus  '*,  were  adluated  by  the 
fame  pious  hatred  of  their  common  adverfary. 

The  ftroneeft  prejudice  was  entertained  ag-ainft  the   charafter   of  Their  averfi- 

<=•         i^     ■>  ο  oil  to  Julian. 

an  apcftate,  the  enemy  and  fucceifor  of  a  prince  who  had  engaged 
the  affeftions  of  a  very  numerous  fe£l: ;  and  the  removal  of  St.  Baby- 
las  excited  an  implacable  oppofition  to  the  perfon  of  Julian.  His 
fubjeds  complained,  with  fuperftitious  indignation,  that  famine  had 
purfued  the  emperor's  fteps  from  Conftantinople  to  Antioch  :  and 
the  difcontent  of  a  hungry  people  was  exafperated  by  the  injudicious 
attempt  to  relieve  their  diftrefs.  The  inclemency  of  the  feafon  Scarcity  of 
had  afFedled  the  harvefts  of  Syria  ;  and  the  price  of  bread",  in  the  publ'icdif- 
markets  of  Antioch,  had  naturally  rifen  in  proportion  to  the  fcarcity  ^°"'^"'• 

of 

"'  X.i-o»  Ji  αγχ•!Γωντίς,  lysri  rt<j>j.Hxr,i  atr.  ts  rf  five,  ten.    Or  fifteen  modi:  of  wheat,  for 

Aior.     The    people   of  Antioch   ingeniouily  one  piece  of  gold,  according  to  the  degrees 

profefled  their  attachment  10  the  C-^y  (Chrill)  of  plenty    and    fcarcity  (in    Mifopogon,    p. 

and  the  ΑΆ//Λ  (Conftantius).     Julian  in  Mi-  ^69.).     From  this  faft,  and  from  fome  col- 

fopogon,  p.  357.  lateral  examples,  I  conclude,  that  under  the 

'♦  The   fchifm  of  Antioch,   which   lafted  fucceflbrs  of  Conftantine,  the  moderate  price 

eighty-five  years    (A.  D.     330  —  415.).    was  of  wheat  was  about  thirty-two  (hillings  the 

inflamed, whilejulian  refided  in  that  city,  by  Engliih  quarter,  which  is  equal  to  the  average 

the  indifcreet   ordination   of  Paulinus.     See  price  of  the  fixty-four  firil  years  of  the  prefent 

Tillemont,  Mem.  Ecclef.   torn.  vii.   p.  803.  century.     See  Arbuthnot's  Tables  of  Coins, 

of  the   quarto   edition   (Paris,    1701,    ice).  Weights,   and  Meafures,   p.    88,   89.     Plin. 

which  henceforward  I  fliall  quote.  Hift.  Natur.  xviii.  iz.     Mem.  del'Academie 

"  Julian  ftates  three  different  proportions  des  Infcriptions,  torn,  xxviii.  p.  718—721. 

Vol.  II.  3  Η  Smith's 
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^xxiv  ^'    °^  i-'orn.     But  the  fair  and  reafonable  proportion  was  foon  violated 
by  the  rapacious    arts  of  monopoly.     In   this  unequal   conteft,    in 
which  the  produce  of  the  land  is  claimed  by  one  party,  as  his  exclu- 
five  property  ;   is  ufed   by  another  as  a  lucrative  objed;  of  trade  ; 
and  is  required  by  a  third,  for  the  daily  and  necefiaiy  fupport  of  life  ; 
all  the   profits   of  the  intermediate   agents   are  accumulated  on   the 
head  of  the  defencelefs  confumers.     The  hardfliips  of  their  fituation 
were  exaggerated  and  encreafed  by  their  own  impatience  and  anxiety^ 
and  the  apprehenfion  of  a  fcarcity  gradually  produced   th-e  appear- 
ances of  a  famine.     When  the  luxurious  citizens  of  Antloch  com- 
plained of  the  high  price  of  poultry  and  fiili,  Julian  publicly  declared, 
that  a  frugal  city  ought  to  be  fatisfied  with  a  regular  fupply  of  wine, 
oil,  and  bread  ;   but  he  acknowledged  that  it  Vv'as  the  duty  of  a  fove- 
reign  to  provide  for  the  fubiifteace  of  his  people.     With  this  falu- 
tary  view,  the  emperor  ventured  on  a  very  dangerous  and  doubtful 
ftep,  of  fixing,  by  legal  authority,  the  value  of  corn.  He  enafted,  that 
in  a  time  of  fcarcity,  it  iliould  be  fold  at  a  price  which  had  feldom 
been  known  in  the  moil:  plentiful  years  ;  and  that  his  own  example 
might  ftrengthen  his  laws,  he  fent  into  the  market  four  hundred  and 
twenty-two  thoufand  modu^  or  meafures,  which  were  drawn,  by  his 
order,  from  the   granaries   of  Hierapolis,  of  Chalcis,  and  even  of 
Egypt.     The  confequences  might  have  been  forefeen,  and  Avere  foon 
felt.      The  Imperial  wheat  Mi-as  purchafed  by  the  rich  merchants;  the 
proprietors  of  land,  or  of  corn,  withheld  from  the  city  the  accuftomed 
fupply ;   and  the  fmall  quantities  that  appeared  in  the  market,  were 
fecretly  fold  at  an  adwinced  and  illegal  price.      Julian  ftill  continued 
to  applaud  his  own  policy,  treated  the  complaints  of  the  people  as 
a  vain  and  ungrateful  murmur,  and  convinced  Antioch,  that  he  had 
inherited  the  obftinacy,  though  not  the  cruelty,  of  his  brother  Gal- 
Smith's  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Caufes     lad  I  am  proud  to  quote,  as  the  work  of  a 
of"  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  i.  p.  24.6.  This     fage  and  a  friend. 

'2  lus. 


Ν 
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lus '*.     The   remonftrances  of  the  municipal  fenate   ferved  only  to    ^it,v^'• 
exafperate    his    inflexible     mind.       He     was    perfuaded,    perhaps 
with   truth,    that  the   fenators  of  Antioch   who  poiTeiTcd  lands,  or 
were  concerned  in  trade,  had  themfelves  contributed  to  the  calami- 
ties  of  their  country  ;    and   he  imputed   the  difrefpedlful   boldnefs 
which  they  aiTumed,  to  the  fcnfe,  not  of  public  duty,  but  of  private 
intereft.  '  The  whole  body,  confifting  of  two  hundred  of  the  moil 
noble  and  wealthy  citizens,  were  fent,  under  a  guard,  from  the  palace 
to  the  prifon ;   and  though  they  Avere  permitted,  before  the  clofe  of 
evening,  to  return  to  their  refpedive  houfes  ",   the  emperor  liimfelf 
could  not  obtain  the  forgivenefs  which   he  had   fo  eafily   granted. 
The  fame  grievances  were  ftill  the  fubjecSl:  of  the  fime  complaints, 
which  were  induftrioufly  circulated  by  the  wit  and  levity  of  the  Sy- 
rian  Greeks.     During  the   licentious   days    of   the   Saturnalia,  the 
ftreets   of  the   city  refounded   with   infolent    fongs,    which  derided 
the  laws,    the    religion,  the  perfonal  condudl,  and  even    the  beard 
of    the    emperor ;    and    the   fpirit    of  Antioch    was  manifefted   by 
the   connivance  of  the  magiftrates,  and  the  applaufe  of  the  multi- 
tude'^     The  difciple  of  Socrates  was  too  deeply  aifeited  by  thefe 
popular  infults  ;   but  the    monarch,  endowed  with  quick  fenfibility, 
and  poiTefl'ed  of  abfolute  power,  refufed  his  paiTions  the  gratification 
of  revenge.      A  tyrant  might  have   profcribed,  without  diftindion, 
the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  citizens  of  Antioch ;  and  the  unwarlike 
Syrians  muft  have  patiently  fubmitted  to  the  luft,  the  rapacioufnefs, 

"^  Nunquam  a  propofito  declinabat,  Galli  touched     by   Libanius  (Orat.    Parental,    c. 

iimilis  fratris,  licet  incruentus.  Ammian.  xxii.  xcviii.   p.  322,  323.). 

14.     Tlie  ignorance  of  the  mod  enlightened  "  Libanius  (ad  Antiochenos  de  Imperato- 

princes  may  claim  fome  evcufe  ;   but  we  can-  ris  ira,  c   17,    i3,  19.  in   Fabricius,  Bibliot. 

not  be  fatisfied  with  Julian's  own  defence  (in  Grsc.  torn.  vii.  p.  221  —  223.),  like  a  Ikilful 

Mifopogon,   p.  368,  369),  or  the  elaborate  advocate,  fevcrely  cenfures  the  folly  of  the 

apology  of  Libanius  (Orat.  Parental,  c.  xcvii.  people,  who  fuffered  for  the  crime  of  a  fev/ 

P-  321•)•  obfcure  and  drunken  wretches. 
"  Their  ihortand  eafy  confinement  is  gently 

3  Η  2  and 
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CHAP,     ^xid  the  cruelty  of  the  faithful  legions  of  Gaul.     A  milder  fentence 

XXIV. 

< — — v^-—»    might  have  deprived  the  capital  of  the  Eaft  of  its  honours  and  privi- 
leges ;    and   the  courtiers,   perhaps  the    fubjedls,   of  Julian,  •would 
have  applauded  an  aft  of  jurtice,  which  ailerted  the  dignity  of  the 
fupreme  magiftrate  of  the   republic  '".     But  inllead   of  abufing,  or: 
exerting,  the  authority  of  the  ftate,  to  revenge  his  perfonal  Injuries; 

Julian  com-     JuHau   contented   himl'elf  with  an   inoifenfive   mode  of  retajiation, 

poies  a  lalire     •' 

againft  An^  which  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  few  princes  to  employ.  He  had 
been  infulted  by  fatires  and  libels ;  in  his  turn  he  compofed,  under' 
the  title  of  the  E;/emy  of  the  Beard,  an  ironical  confeiTion  of  his  owri• 
faults,  and  a  fevere  iatire  of  the  licentious  and  effeminate  manners  of 
Antioch.  This  Imperial  reply  was  publicly  expofed  before  the  gates 
of  the  palace  ;  and  the  Misopogon  "  ilill  remains  a  fmgular  mo- 
nument of  the  refentment,  the  wit,  the  humanity,  and  the  indifcre- 
tion  of  Julian.  Though  he  affedted  to  laugh,  he  could  not  forgive*'.'. 
His  contempt  was  expreifed,  and  his  revenge  might  be  gratified,, 
by  the  nomination  of  a  governor  "  worthy  only  of  fuch  fubjedls :. 
and  the  emperor,  for  ever  renouncing  the  ungrateful  city,  proclaimed 
his  refolution  to  pals  the  enfuing  winter  at  Tarfus  in  Cilicia  ''. 

''  Libaniu.?  (ad  Antloclien.  c.  vii.  p.  213.)  burfts  forth   into    ferlous   and    direfl   invec- 

reminds  Antioch  of  the  recent  chaftifemcnt  five. 

of  Caifarea:  and  even  Julian  (in  Mifopogon,  "  Ipfeautem  Antiochiam  cgreffHrus,  Hc- 

p.  355.)  infinuates  how  feverelyTarentum  had  liopoliten  quendam  Alexandrum  Syriacs  ju- 

expiated  the  infutt  to  the  Roman   ambafTa-  ri.^iaioni  pra-fccit,  turbulentum  et  fa-vum  ; 

^OTS.  dicebatque   non  ilium   meruiiTe,  fed  Antio- 

^°  On   the  fjl-jeft  of  the  Mifopogon,  fee  chenfibus  avaris  et  contumeliofis  hujufmodi 

Ammianus  (xxii.    14.),  Libanius  (Orat.  Pa-  judicem  convenirc.     Ammian.  .\xili.   2.     Li- 

rentalis,  _c.  xcix.  p.  323. )>  Gregory  Nazian-  banius  (lipilt.  722.  p.  346,  34-.),  v/ho  con- 

zen   (Orat.  iv.  p,  133.;,  and  the   Chronicle  feifcs  to  Julian   hiinfelf,  thit  he  had  fiiared 

of  Antioch,  by  John  Malela,  (torn.  ii.  p.  15,  the  general  difconteat,  prciends  that  Alexan- 

16.).  I  have  eflentialobligacions  to  the  tranf-  der  was  an  nf  ful,  though  hsrih,  rffornicr  of 

lation  and  notes  of  the  Abbe  de  la  Blcterie  the  manners  and  religion  of  Antioch. 

(Vie  de  Jovkn,  torn.  ii.  p.  1  —  138.).  "Julian,  in  Mifopogon,  p.  364.  Ammian. 

*'   Ammianus  very  juftly  remai-ks,  Coaftus  xjiiii.  2.  and  Valefius  ad  loc.     Libanius,  in  a 

diffimularepro  tempore  ira  fufP.abatur  inter-  profefied  oration,  invites  him    to   return  to 

na.     The  elabo.Mte  irony  of  Julian  at  length  his  loyal  and  penitent  city  of  Antiock. 

Yet 
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Yet  Antioch  poflefTed  one  citizen,  whofe  genius  and  virtues  might    ^  il-Iv-''' 

atone,  in  the  opinion  of  JuUan,  for  the  vice  and  folly  of  his  coun-    ■ ' 

try.  The  fophiil  Libanius  was  born  in  the  capital  of  the  Eaft  ;  he  Li'tTanhTs!"'* 
publicly  profefled  the  arts  of  rhetoric  and  declamation  at  Nice,  A.D.31+— 
Nicomedia,  Conftantinople,  Athens,  and,  during  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  at  Antioch.  His  fchool  was  afliduoufly  frequented  by  the 
Grecian  youth ;  his  difciples,  who  fometimes  exceeded  the  number  of 
eighty,  celebrated  their  incomparable  mailer  ;  and  the  jealoufy  of  his 
rivals,  who  perfecuted  him  from  one  city  to  another,  confirmed  the 
favourable  opinion  Avhich  Libanius  oftentatiouily  difplayed  of  his 
itiperior  merit.  The  prseceptors  of  Julian  had  extorted  a  raih  but 
folemn  aiTurance,  that  he  would  never  attend  the  leftures  of  their 
adverfary :  the  curiofity  of  the  royal  youth  was  checked  and  in- 
flamed: he  fecretly  procured  the  writings  of  this  dangerous  fophift, 
and  gradually  furpaifed,  in  the  perfeft  imitation  of  his  ftyle,  the  moft 
laborious  of  his  domeftic  pupils  ^*.  AVhen  Julian  afcended  the 
throne,  he  declared  his  impatience  to  embrace  and  reward  the  Syrian 
fophiil,  who  had  preferved,  in  a  degenerate  age,  the  Grecian  purity 
of  tafte,  of  manners,  and  of  religion.  The  emperor's  prepofleihon 
was  encreafed  and  juftiiied  by  the  difcreet  pride  of  his  favourite. 
Inftead  of  preffing,  with  the  foremoil  of  the  croΛvd,  into  the  pa- 
lace of  Conftantinople,  Libanius  calmly  expeiled  his  arrival  at  An- 
tioch ;.  withdrew  from  court  on  the  firft  fym.ptoms  of  coldnefs  and 
indifference ;  required  a  formal  invitation  for  each  vifit  ;  and  taught 
his  fovcrcign  an  important  leffbn,  that  he  might  command  the  obe- 
dience of  a  fubjcft,  but  that  he  muft  deferve  the  attachment  of  a 
friend.  The  fophiils  of  every  age,  defpifmg,  or  affe<£ling  to  defpife, 
the  accidental  diftindions  of  birth  and  fortune  *',  referve  their  efteem 

-♦  Libanius,  Orat.   parent,  c.  vii.  p.  230,  Vit.  Sophift.   p.  135.).     The  critics  have  ob- 

2-,,.  ferved  a  fimuar  fentimer.t  in  one  of  the  epif- 

^5   Eunnpius  reports,  that  Libanius  rcfufed  ties    (xviii.    edit.    Wolf.)  of  Libanius  him- 

the  honorary  rank,  of  Praetorian  pr:efeft,  as  fc'f. 


Icfs  illuftrious   than  the  title  of  Sophif:   (in 


foi 
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for  the  fuperior  qualities  of  the  mind,  with  which  they  themfelves 
are  fo  plentifully  endowed.  Julian  might  difdain  the  acclamations 
of  a  venal  court,  who  adored  the  Imperial  purple  ;  but  he  was  deeply 
flattered  by  the  praife,  the  admonition,  the  freedom,  and  the  envy 
of  an  independent  philofopher,  who  refufed  his  favours,  loved  his 
perfon,  celebrated  his  fame,  and  protedled  his  memory.  The  volu- 
minous writings  of  Libanius  ilill  exift  ;  for  the  mofl;  part,  they  are 
the  A^ain  and  idle  compofitions  of  an  oi'ator,  who  cultivated  the  fcience 
of  words  ;  the  produdtions  of  a  reclufe  ftudent,  whofe  mind,  regard- 
lels  of  his  contemporaries,  was  inceilimtly  fixed  on  the  Trojan  war, 
and  the  Athenian  commonwealth.  Yet  the  fophifl:  of  Antioch  fome- 
times  defcended  from  this  imaginary  elevation  ;  he  entertained  a 
various  and  elaborate  correfpondence  "  ;  he  praifed  the  virtues  of  his 
ov.'n  times ;  he  boldly  aiTaigned  the  abufes  of  public  and  private 
life  ;  and  he  eloquently  pleaded  the  caufe  of  Antioch  againft  the  juil 
refentment  of  Julian  and  Theodofius.  It  is  the  common  calamity 
of  old  age  ^',  to  lofe  v.hatever  might  have  rendered  it  defirable;  but 
Libanius  experienced  the  peculiar  misfortune  of  furviving  the  reli- 
gion and  the  fciences,  to  which  he  had  confecrated  his  genius.  The 
friend  of  Julian  was  an  indignant  fpedlator  of  the  triumph  of  Chrif- 
tianity  ;  and  his  bigotry,  which  darkened  the  profpedl  of  the  vifible 
world,  did  not  infpire  Libanius  with  any  lively  hopes  of  celeftial 
glory  and  happinefs  "". 

The 

'*  iNcar  two  thoufand  of  his  letters,  a  mode  "'  His  birth   is   aiTigned    to  the  year  314. 

of  compofition  in  which  Libanius  was  thought  He   mentions    the  feventy-fixth  year   of  his 

to  excel,  are  ftiil  extant,  and  already  pubiilTi-  age  (A.  D.  390.),  and  feems  to  allude  to  Ibme 

ed.     The  critics  may  praife  their  fubtle  and  events  of  aflill  later  date, 

elegant  brevity;  yet  Dr.  Bentley  (Diflerta-  ^*  Libanius  has  compofed  the  vain,  prolix, 

tion   upon   Phalsuis,  p.  487.)    might  juftly,  but  curious  narrative  of  his  own  life  (torn.  ii. 

though  quaintly,  obfcrve,  that  "  you  feel  by  p.   1  —  84.  edit.  Morell.),  of  which  Eunapius 

"  the  emptinefs  and  deadnefs  of  them,  that  (p.   130— 135.)  has  left  a  concife  and  unfa- 

"  you  converfc  with  fome  dreaming  pedant,  vourable    account.      Among    the    moderns, 

"  with  hii  elbow  on  liisdeik."  Tillemont  (Hid.  dcs  Empcrcurs,  torn.  iv.  p. 

57•- 
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The  martial  impatience  of  Julian  urged  him  to  take  the  field  in  C  Η  A  P. 

the  beginning  of  the  fpring ;   and  he  diiiniiTed,  with  contempt  and  ν ν- » 

reproach,    the   fenate  of  Antioch,  who   accompanied    the   emperor  M-irchofju- 

beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  territory,   to  which  he  was  refolved  Euphrates, 

^  .  -^'  A.  D.  363, 

never  to  return.  After  a  laborious  march  of  two  days ''^  he  halted  March  5. 
on  the  third,  at  Berasa,  or  Aleppo,  where  he  had  the  mortification  of 
finding  a  fenate  almoft  entirely  Chriilian  ;  who  received  with  cold 
and  formal  demonftrations  of  refpefl,  the  eloquent  fermon  of  the  ' 
apoftle  of  pagauifm.  The  Ton  of  one  of  the  moft  illuftrious  citi- 
zens of  Bera:a,  who  had  embraced,  either  from  intereft  or  confcience, 
the  religion  of  the  emperor,  was  difinherited  by  his  angry  pa- 
rent. The  father  and  the  fon  were  invited  to  the  Imperial  table. 
Julian,  placing  himfelf  between  them,  attempted,  without  fuccefs,. 
to  inculcate  the  leiTon  and  example  of  toleration ;  fupported,  with  af- 
feiled  calmnefs,  the  indifcreet  zeal  of  the  aged  Chrifiian,  who  feemed 
to  forget  the  fentiments  of  nature,  and  the  duty  of  a  fubjed: ;  and, 
at  length  turning  towards  the  afflifted  youth,  "  Since  you  have  loft 
"  a  father,"  faid  he,  "  for  my  fake,  it  is  incumbent  on  me  to  fupply 
"  his  place  ^°."  The  em.peror  was  received  in  a  manner  much  more 
agreeable  to  his  wiihes  at  Batnas,  a  fmall  town  pleafantly  feated  in 
a  grove  of  cypr.efles,  about  tv/enty  miles  from  the  city  of  Hlerapolis. 
The  folemn  rites  of  facrifice  v/ere  decently  prepared*  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Batnse,  who  feemed  attached  to  the  wai-iliip  of  their  tutelar 

5-i_576.),  Fabricius  (Bibliot.   Graec.   torn,  gleaed   the    great    communication    between 

vii.   p.  37B  — 414.),  and  Lardner   (Heathen  Antioch  and  the  Euphrates.     See  VVefleung. 

Teaimonies,    torn.   iv.    p.  127—163.),   have  Itincrar.  p.  igo.     Bergier,  Hift.  des  Grands 

illullrated  the  character  and  writings  of  this  Chemins,  torn.  ii.  p.  100. 
famous  fophili.  "^  Julian  alludes    to  this   incident  (epift. 

^5  From  Antioch  to  Litarbe,  on  the  terri-  xxvii.),   which   is   more  diliinftly  related  by 

tory   of  Chalcis,    the   road,   over    hills    and  Theodorct  (1.   iii.   c.   22.).     The  intolerant 

through  moraffes,  was   extremely   bad;  and  fpirit  of  the  father  is  applauded  by  Tillemont 

the   loofe    ftones   were   cemented   only    with  (Hill,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  534.),  and 

fand   (Julian,   epift._  xxvii.).    It    is  lingular  even    by  La  Bleterie     (Vie    de    Julien,   ρ 

enough,  that  the  Romans    fhould  have  ne-  413.). 

deities, 
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^  ^  T^,^"    deities,  Apollo   and   Jupiter;  but   the   ferious  piety  of  Julian  was 

» -v — -<    offended  by  the  tumult   of  their  applaufe  ;  and  he  too  clearly  dif- 

cerned,  that  the  fmoke  which  arofe  from  their  altars  was  the  incenfe 
of  flattery,  rather  than  of  devotion.  The  ancient  and  magnificent 
temple,  which  had  fandlified,  for  fo  many  ages,  the  city  of  Hiera- 
polis  '",  no  longer  fubfifted  ;  and  the  confecrated  wealth,  which  af- 
forded a  liberal  maintenance  to  more  than  three  hundred  priefts, 
might  haften  its  downfall.  Yet  Julian  enjoyed  the  fatisfadtlon  of 
embracing  a  philofopher  and  a  friend,  whofe  religious  firmncfs  had 
wlthftood  the  preffing  and  repeated  folicitations  of  Conftantius 
and  Gallus,  as  often  as  th'ofe  princes  lodged  at  his  houfe,  in 
their  paffage  through  Hierapolis.  In  the  hurry  of  militar}^  pre- 
paration, and  the  carelefs  confidence  of  a  familiar  correfpondence, 
the  zeal  of  Julian  appears  to  have  been  lively  and  uniform.  He  had 
now  undertaken  an  important  and  difficult  war  ;  and  the  anxiety  of 
the  event  rendered  him  ftill  more  attentive  to  obferve  and  regifter  the 
moil  trifling  prefages,  from  Avhich,  according  to  the  rules  of  divina- 
tion, any  knowledge  of  futurity  could  be  derived  ".  He  informed 
Libanius  of  his  progrefs  as  far  as  Hierapolis,  by  an  elegant  epiftle  ", 
which  difplays  the  facility  of  his  genius,  and  his  tender  friendihlp  for 
the  fophift  of  Antioch. 
Hie  defign  of  Hierapolis,  fituate  almoft  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  '*,  had 
Perfia'"^  been  appointed  for  the  general  rendezvous  of  the  Roman  troops,  who 
immediately  pafled  the  great  river  on  a  bridge  of  boats,  which  was 

•"  See  the  curious  treatife  de   Dea  Syria,  fupprefles  the  inaufpicious  ligns,  which  Am- 

jr>ferted  among  the  works  of" Lucian  (tom.iii.  niianus  (xxiii.  2.)  has  carefully  recorded, 
p.    451-490.   edit.    Reitz.\     The  fiugular  "  Julian,  epift.  xxvii.  p.  399— 402. 

ipptUavon  o{  Ninus  -vetui  (Amm'iAn.  xiv.  8.)  '*  I  take  the  earlieft   opportunity   of  ac- 

mi-iht   induce   a   fufpicion,    that   Hierapolis  knowledging  my  obligations  to  M.  d'Anvule, 

had  been  the  royal  feat  of  th;  AlTyrians.  for  his  recent  geography    of  the   Euphrates 

"^  Julian  (epirt.  xxviii.)  kept  a  regular  ac-  and  Tigris  (Paris,  1780,  in  4to.),  which  par- 
count  of  all  the  fortunate  omens;  but  he  ticuiarly  illiiftrates  the  expeditiotj  of  Julian. 

I  previoufly 


'■4 
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previoufly  couftrudled^'.  If  the  inclinations  of  Julian  had  been  fimi- 
lar  to  thofe  of  his  predeceiTor,  he  might  have  wailed  the  adlive  and 
important  feafon  of  the  year  in  the  circus  of  Samofita,  or  in  the 
churches  of  Edelfa.  But  as  the  warUke  emperor,  inftead  of  Con- 
ftantlus,  had  chofen  Alexander  for  his  model,  he  adx^anced  with- 
out delay  to  Carrhse  ^\  a  very  ancient  city  of  Mefopotamia, 
at  the  diftance  of  fourfcore  miles  from  Hierapolis.  The  temple 
of  the  Moon  attrafted  the  devotion  of  Julian  ;  but  the  halt  of 
a  few  days  was  principally  employed  in  completing  the  immenfe 
preparations  of  the  Perfian  war.  The  fecret  of  the  expedition  had 
hitherto  remained  in  his  own  breail ;  but  as  Carrhx  is  the  point  of 
feparation  of  the  two  great  roads,  he  could  no  longer  conceal,  whe- 
ther it  was  his  defign  to  attack  the  dominions  of  Sapor  on  the  fide 
of  the  Tigris,  or  on  that  of  the  Euphrates.  The  emperor  detached 
an  army  of  thirty  thoufand  men,  under  the  command  of  his  kinfmau 
Procopius,  and  of  Sebaftian,  who  had  been  duke  of  Egypt.  They 
were  ordered  to  diredl  their  march  towards  Nifibis,  and  to  fecure 
the  frontier  from  the  defultory  incurfions  of  the  enemy,  before  they 
attempted  the  paiTage  of  the  Tigris.  Their  fubfequent  operations 
were  left  to  the  difcretion  of  the  generals  ;  but  Julian  expefted,  that 
after  wailing  with  fire  and  fword  the  fertile  diitridls  of  Media 
and  Adiabene,  they  might  arrive  vmder  the  walls  of  Ctefiphon  ^about 
the  fame  time,  that  he  himfelf,  advancing  with  equal  Heps  along 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  ihould  befiege  the  capital  of  the  Perfian 
monarchy.  The  fuccefs  of  this  well-concerted  plan  depended,  in  Difafl"eaios 
a  great  meafure,  on  the  powerful  and  ready  alliilance  of  the  king  of  °[  ^nnt'^f 

''  There  are  three  paflagcs  within  a  fevv  fidence  of  the  Sabxans,  and  of  Abraham, 

miles  of  each  other  ;    i.    Zeugma,  celebrated  See  the  Index  Geographicus  of  Schultens  (ad 

by  the  ancients  ;   2.   Bir,  freciuented   by  the  calcem  Vit.  Saladin.),  a  work  from  which  I 

moderns  ;  and,  3.  The  bridge  of  Menbigz,  or  have  obtained  much  Oric/iiai knowledge,  con- 

Hierapolis,  at  the  diftance  of  four  parafangs  ccrning  the  ancient  and  modern  geography 

from  the  city.  of  Syria  and  the  adjaccat  countries. 

•"'  Haran,  or  Carrh;e,  was  the  ancient  re- 

VoL.  II.•  3  I  Armenia, 
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^Jviw^"    Armenia,  who,  without  expofing  the  fafetv  of  his  own  dominions, 

XXIV  • 

might  detach  an  army  of  four  thoufand  horfe,  and  twenty  thoufand 
foot,  to  the  affiftance  'of  the  Romans".  But  the  feeble  Arfaces 
Tlranus  ^\  king  of  Armenia,  had  degenerated  ftill  more  ihamefully 
than  his  father  Chofroes,  from  the  manly  vii'tues  of  the  great  Ti- 
ridates  ;  and  as  the  puiillanimous  monarch  was  averfe  to  any  enter- 
prize  of  danger  and  glory,  he  could  difguife  his  timid  indolence 
by  the  more  decent  excufes  of  religion  and  gratitude.  He  ex- 
preifed  a  pious  attachment  to  the  memory  of  Conftantius,  from 
whofe  hands  he  had  received  in  marriage  Olympias,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  pr32fe<il  Ablavius ;  and  the  alliance  of  a  female,  who  had 
been  educated  as  the  deftined  wife  of  the  emperor  Conftans,  exalted 
the  dignity  of  a  Barbarian  king  ^'.  Tiranus  profeffed  the  Chriftian 
religion  ;  he  reigned  over  a  nation  of  Chriftians  ;  and  he  was  re- 
trained, by  every  principle  of  coiifcience  and  intereft,  from  contri- 
buting to  the  victory,  which  would  confummate  the  ruin  of  the 
church.  The  alienated  mind  of  Tiranus  was  exafperated  by  the 
indifcretion  of  Julian,  who  treated  the  king  of  Armenia  as  Lis 
flave,  and  as  the  enemy  of  the  gods.  The  haughty  and  threatening 
ftyie  of  the  Imperial  mandates  *°  awakened  the  fecret  indignation  of  a 
prince,  who,  in  the  huiTuliating  ftate  of  dependence,  was  ftill  con- 
fcious  of  his  royal  delcent  from  the  Ariacides,  the  lords  of  the  Eaft,. 
and  the  rivals  of  the  Roman  pov^-er. 

3'  See  Xenophon.  Cyropced.  ).  iii.  p.  18.9.  ftantius  gave  his  brother's  widow  τικ, 5  ji^ixp-,;:, 

edit.    Hutchinfon.     Artavafdes    might   have  an  expreflion  more  fuitabls  to  a  Roman  than 

fupplied  Marc  Antony  with    16,000   horfe,  a  Chriftian. 

armed   and    difciplined    after  the    Parthian  4°  Ammianus  (xxiii.  2.)  ufes  a  word  much 

manner  (Plutarch,  in  M.  Antonio,  torn.  v.  too  foft  for  the  occafion,  nmtuerat.     Mura- 

p_  117.).  tori  (Fabricius,   Bibliothec.   Grarc.  torn.  vii. 

^°  Mofes  of  Chorene  (Hift.  Acraeniac.  I.  p.  86.)  has  publifned  an  epillle  from  Julian  to 

iii.  c.  II.  p.  242.)   fixes  his  acceifion  (A.  D.  the  fatrap  Arfaces;  fierce,  vulgar,  and  (though 

■254.)  to  the  17th  year  of  Conftantius.  it  might  deceive  Sozomen,  1.  vi.  c.  5.),  moll 

'9  Ammian.  xx^  11.     Athanafius  (torn.  i.  probably  fpurious.     La  Blcterie  (Hift.  de  Jo- 

p.  856.)  fays,  in  general  terms,   tliat  Con-  vien,  tom,  ii.  p.  339.)  tranfiates  and  rejeds  it. 

The 
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The   military    clifpofitioHS  of  Julian   were  iliilfully    conti'iA'ed  to    C  Η  A  P. 

deceive  the  fpies,  and  to  divert  the  attention,  of  Sapor.     The  legions    "- .. * 

appeared  to  diredl  their  march  towards  Nifibis  and  the  Tigris.  On  paratious:  ^ 
a  fudden  they  wheeled  to  the  right  ;  traverfed  the  level  and  naked 
plain  of  Carrhru  •,  and  reached,  on  the  third  day,  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates,  where  the  ilrong  town  of  Nicephorium,  or  Callinicum, 
had  been  founded  by  the  Macedonian  kings.  From  thence  the  em- 
peror purfued  his  march,  above  ninety  miles,  along  the  winding 
ftream  of  tlie  Euphrates,  till,  at  length,  about  one  month  after  his 
departure  from  Antioch,  he  difcovered  the  towers  of  Circefmm,  the 
extreme  limit  of  the  Roman  dominions.  The  army  of  Julian,  the 
moft  numerous  that  any  of  the  Cfefars  had  ever  led  againft  Perfia, 
confifted  of  fixty-five  thoufand  effective  and  well-difciplined  foldiers. 
The  veteran  bands  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  of  Romans  and  Barba- 
rians, had  been  felefted  from  the  different  provinces  ;  and  a  juft  pre- 
eminence of  loyalty  and  valour  was  claimed  by  the  hardy  Gauls, 
who  guarded  the  throne  and  perfon  of  their  beloved  prince.  A 
formidable  body  of  Scythian  auxiliaries  had  been  tranfported  from 
another  climate,  and  almoft  from  another  world,  to  invade  a  diftant 
country,  of  whofe  name  and  fituatlon  they  were  ignorant.  The 
love  of  rapine  and  war  allured  to  the  ImpSrial  ftandard  feveral  tribes 
of  Saracens,  or  roving  Arabs,  whofe  fervice  Julian  had  commanded, 
while  he  fternly  refufed  the  payment  of  the  accuftomed  fubfidies. 
The  broad  channel  of  the  Euphrates  *'  was  crowded  by  a  fleet  of 
eleven  hundred  fhips,  deftined  to  attend  the  motions,  and  to  iatisfy 
the  wants,•  of  the  Roman  army.  The  military  ftrength  of  the  fleet 
was  compofed  of  fifty  armed  gallies ;  and  thefe  were  accompanied 

*'  Latiilimum  flumeii   Eiiphraten   artabat.  29,   X;c.    in    the    zd    volume  of    Spelman's 

Ammian.  xxiii.  3.    Somewhat  higher,  at  the  tranflation).    If  the  breadth  of  the  Euphrates 

fords  of  Thapfacus,  the  river  is  four  liadia,  at  Bir   and    Zeugma   is  no  more  than    130 

or  Soo  yards,  almoft  half  an  Englilh  mile,  yards  (Voyages de  Niebuhr,  torn.  ii.  p.  33;.)» 

broad  fXenophon  Anabafis,  1,  i.  p.  41.'  edit,  the  enormous  difference  muft  chiefly  arifefr«m 

Hutchinfon,  with  Fofter's  Obfervations,  p.  the  depth  of  the  channel. 

312  by 
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C  II  Λ  P.    \^γ  an  equal  number  of  flat-bottomed  boats,  which  might  occalionally 
^~-~•^- — '    be  connedled  into  the  form  of  temj)orary  bridges.     The  reft  of  the 
ihips,  partly   conilruded   of  timber,   and    partly  covered   with  raw 
hides,  were  laden  with  an  almoft  inexhauftible  fupply  of  arms  and 
engines,  of  utenfils  and  provifions.     The  vigilant  humanity  of  Ju- 
lian had  embarked  a  A'^ery  large  magazine  of  vinegar  and  bifcuit  for 
the  ufe  of  the  foldiers,  but    he  prohibited  the  indulgence  of  wine ; 
and  rigoroully  flopped  a  long  ftring   of  fuperfiuous  camels  that  at- 
tempted to  follow  the  rear  of  the  army.     The  river  Chaboras  falls 
Jiiliin  enters   into  the   Euphrates   at    Circefium  *'' ;    and   as  foon   as  the  trumpet 
territories,       gave  the  fignal  of  march,  the  Romans  pailed  the  little  ftream  which 
'*     ^P'^^  7'•'•       feparated  two  mighty  and  hoilile  empires.     The  cuftom  of  ancient 
diiciphne  required  a  military  oration  ;   and  Julian  embraced  every 
opportunity  of  difplaying  his  eloquence.    He  animated  the  impatient 
and  attentive  legions  by  the  example  of  the  inflexible  courage   and 
glorious  triumphs  of  their  anceftors.     He  excited  their  refentment  by 
a  lively  pidure   of  the   infolence  of  the  Perfians  ;   and  he  exhorted 
them  to  imitate  his  firm  refolution,  either  to  extiqiate  that   perfi- 
dious nation,  or  to  devote  his  life  in  the  caufe  of  the  republic.    The 
eloquence  of  Julian  was  enforced  by   a   donative  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty  pieces  of  filver  to  every  foldier ;  and  the  bridge  of  the 
Chaboras  was  inflantly  cut  away,  to  convince  the  troops  that  they 
muil  place  their  hopes  of  fafety  in  the  fuccefs  of  their   arms.      Yet 
the  prudence  of  the  emperor  induced  him  to  fecure  a  remote  frontier, 
pei-petually  e;spofed  to  the  inroads  of  the  hoilile  Arabs.    A  detachment 
of  four  thoufand  men  was  left  at  Circefium,  which  completed,  to  the 
number   of  ten  thoufand,   the    regular   garrifon  of  that   important 
fortrefs  "\ 

From 

*^  Moniimentiim  tutiffimum  et  fabrc  po-     ambiunt  flumina,  velut  fpatium  infulare  fin- 
Jitum,    cujus   mcenia    Abora   (the   Orientals     gentes.     Ammian.  xxiii.  5. 
ar[)ire  Chaboras  or  Chabour)   et   Euphrates         "^  The  enterprize  and  armament  of  Julian 
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From  tlic  moment  that  the  Romans  entered  the  enemy's  country  **,    ^Jtry  ^' 
the  country  of  an  aftive  and  artful  enemy,  the  order  of  march  was    > . J 

'  .  His  march 

difpofed  in  three  columns  *'.  The  ftrength  of  tlie  infiintry,  and  con-  over  the  de- 
fequently  of  the  whole  army,  was  placed  in  the  centre,  under  the  potamia. 
peculiar  command  of  their  mafter-general  Vi£lor.  On  the  right, 
the  brave  Nevitta  led  a  column  of  feveral  legions  along  the  banks  of 
the  Euphrates,  and  almoft  always  in  fight  of  the  fleet.  The  left 
flank  of  the  army  was  protected  by  the  column  of  cavalry.  Hor- 
mifdas  and  Arinthicus  were  appointed  generals  of  the  horfe;  and  the 
fingular  adventures  of  Hormiidas  *^'  are  not  undeferving  of  our  notice. 
He  was  a  Perfian  prince,  of  the  royal  race  of  the  Safianides,  who,  in 
the  troubles  of  the  minority  of  Sapor,  had  efcaped  from  prifon  to  the 
hoipitable  court  of  the  great  Conftantine.  Hormifdas,  at  firil,  excited 
'  the  compaifion,  and,  at  length,  acquired  the  efteem,  of  his  new  mailers; 
his  valour  and  fidelity  raifed  him  to  the  military  honours  of  the 
Roman  fervice  ;  and,  though  a  ChriRian,  he  might  indulge  the  fecret 
fatisfadion  of  convincing  his  ungrateful  country,  that  an  opprefled  fub- 
jedi  may  prove  the  moft  dangerous  enemy.  Such  was  the  difpo- 
fition  of  the  three  principal  columns.  The  front  and  flanks  of  the 
army  were  covered  by  Lucillianus  with  a  flying  delachment  of  fifteen 
hundred  light-armed  foldiers,  whofe  adive  vigilance  obferved  the 
moil  diftant  figns,  and  conveyed  the  earliefl;  notice,  of  any  hoftile 
approach.  Dagalaiphus,  and  Secundinus  duke  of  Ofrhoene,  con- 
are  Jefcribed  by  himfelf(Epift.  xxvii.),  Am-  *'  Ammianus  (xxiv.  i.)  and  Zuiimus  I. 
mianus  Marcellinus  (xxiii.  3,  4,  5.),  Liba-  iii.  p.  162,  163.)  have  accurately  exprefled 
riius  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  10',  109.  p.  332,  333.)»     ^^^  order  of  «arch. 

Zofimus  (l.iii.  p.  160,  161,  162.),  Sozomcn  *'^  The  adventures  of  Hormifdas  are  re- 
(l.vi.c.  I.),  and  JohnMalela  (tom.ii.p.17.).  lated  with  fome  mixture  of  f^tble  (Zofimus, 
*'>■  Befo/e  he  enters  Perfia,  Ammianus  co-  I.  ii.  p.  100  —  102  ;  Tillfmont,  Hid.  des  Em- 
pioufly  defcribes  (xxiii.  6.  p.  396 — 419.  edit,  pereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  198.'.  It  is  inipoflible 
Gronov.  in  410.)  the  eighteen  great  fatrapies,  that  he  (hould  be  the  brother  (frater  germa- 
or  provinces  (as  far  as  the  Scric,  or  Chinefe  nus)  of  an  e/i/e/f  and  pcflhumous  child  :  nor 
frontiers),  which  were  fubjedl  to  the  SaiTa-  do  I  recoiled  that  Ammianus  ever  gives  him 
nides.  that  title. 

dudted 
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C  Η  Λ  ?,  dueled  the  troops  of  the  rear-guard;  the  baggage,  fecurely,  pro- 
ceedcd  in  the  interAi^als  of  the  columns  ;  and  the  ^anks,  from  a 
motive  either  of  ufe  or  oilentation,  were  formed  in  fuch  open 
order,  that  the  whole  line  of  march  extended  almofi:  ten  miles. 
The  ordinary  poft  of  Julian  was  at  the  head  of  the  centre  column  ; 
but  as  he  preferred  the  duties  of  a  general  to  the  ftate  of  a  monarch, 
he  rapidly  moved,  with  a  fmall  efcort  of  light  cavalry,  to  the  front, 
the  rear,  the  flanks,  wherever  his  prcfence  could  animate  or  protedl 
the  march  of  the  Roman  army.  The  country  which  they  traverfed 
from  the  Chaboras,  to  the  cultivated  lands  of  AiTyria,  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  a  part  of  the  defert  of  Arabia,  a  dry  and  barren  wafte, 
which  could  never  be  improved  by  the  moil  powerful  arts  of  hu- 
man induftry.  Julian  marched  over  the  fame  ground  which  had 
been  trod  above  feven  hundred  years  before  by  the  footfteps  of  the 
younger  Cyrus,  and  which  is  defcribed  by  one  of  the  companions  of 
his  expedition,  the  ilige  and  heroic  Xenophon "'.  "  The  country 
"  was  a  plain  throughout,  as  even  as  the  fea,  and  full  of  worm- 
"  wood  ;  and  if  any  other  kind  of  flirubs  or  reeds  grew  there,  they 
"  bad  all  an  aromatic  fmell  ;  but  no  trees  could  be  feen.  Buftards 
"  and  oftriches,  antelopes  and  wild  afles  *',  appeared  to  be  the  only  • 
"  inhabitants  of  the  defert  ;  and  the  fatigues  of  the  march  M^ere  al- 
"  leviated  by  the  amufements  of  the  chace."  The  loofe  fand  of  the 
defert  was  frequently  raifcd  by  the  wind  into  clouds  of  dufl:  :  and  a 
great  number  of  the  foldiers  of  Julian,  with  their  tents,  were  fud- 
denly  thrown  to  the  ground  by  the  violence  of  an  unexpected 
hurricane. 

*^  See  the  firll  book  of  tlie  Anabafis,  p.  either   a  foldier  or   a  geographer    will    al- 

45,  46.     This  pleafing  work  is  original  and  low. 

authentic.     Yet  Xenophon's   memory,    per-  *'  Mr.  Spelman,  the  Engliih  tranflator  of 

haps  many  years   after   the   expedition,   has  the  Anabafis  (vol.  i.  p.  ς  i.),  confounds  the 

fomclimes  betrayed  him  ;  and  the  diftances  antelope  with  the  roe-buck,  and  the  wild-afs 

which     he    marks     are    often    larger    than  with  the  zebra. 

6  .The 
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The  iimdy  plains  of  Mefopotamia  were  abandoned   to   the  ante-    CHAP, 
lopes  and  wild  afles  of  the  defert  j  but  a  Λ'ariety  of  populous  tovv'ns » 

His  AicccTs. 

and  villages  were  pleafantly  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  in  the  iflands  which  are  occafionally  formed  by  that  riA'^er.  The 
city  of  Annah,  or  Anatho  ",  the  adlual  refidence  of  an  Arabian  Emir, 
is  compofed  of  two  long  ftreets,  which  inclofe  within  a  natural  forti- 
fication, a  fmall  illand  in  the  midil:,  and  tw.o  fruitful  fpots  on  either 
fide,  of  the  Euphrates.  The  warlike  inhabitants  of  Anatho  lliewed 
a  difpohtion  to  ilop  the  march  of  a  Roman  emperor ;  till  they  were 
diverted  from  fuch  fatal  prefumption  by  the  mild  exhortations  of 
prince  Hormifdas,  and  the  approaching  terrors  of  tlie  fieet  and  army. 
They  implored,  and  experienced,  the  clemency  of  Julian ;  who 
tranfplanted  the  people  to  an  advantageous  fettlement,  near  Chalcis  in 
Syria,  and  admitted  Pufa^us,  the  governor,  to  an  honourable  rank 
in  his  fervice  and  friendfliip.  But  the  impregnable  fortrefs  of  Thi- 
lutha  could  fcorn  the  menace  of  a  fiege ;  and  the  emperor  was 
obliged  to  content  himfelf  with  an  infulting  promiie,  that  when  he 
had  fubdued  the  interior  provinces  of  Perfia,  Thilutha  would  no 
longer  refufe  to  grace  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  open  towns,  vniable  to  refift,  and  unwilling  to  yield,  fled  with 
precipitation ;  and  their  houfes,  filled  with  fpoil  and  provifions, 
were  occupied  by  the  foldiers  of  Julian,  who  maifacred,  without  • 
remorfe,  and  without  puniiliment,  fome  defencelefs  women.  During 
the  march,  the  Surenas,  or  Perfian  general,  and  Malek  Rodofaces, 
tlie  renowned  Emir  of  the  tribe   of  GaiTan  *°,  inceifantly  hovered 

round 

*'  See  Voyages  deTavernier,  parti.  I.  iii.  tries  which  they  vifit.     Shaw  an  J  Tournefort 

p.  316.  and  more  efpecially  Viaggi  di  Pietro  deferve  an  honourable  exception, 

della  Valle,   torn.   i.  lett.  xvii.  p.   671,  &c.  ^°  Famofi  nominis  latro,  fays  Ammianus ; 

He  was  ignorant  of  the  old  name  and  con-  an  high  encomium  for  an  Arab.     The  tribe 

dition  of  Annah.    Our  blind  travellers yi/aO/»  of  GaiTan  had  fettled  on   the  edge  of  Syria, 

polTefs  any  previous  knowledge  of  the  coun-  and  reigned  fome  time  in  Damafcus,  under  a 

dyually 
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CHAP,    round  the  army;  every  ftraggler  was  intercepted ;  every  detacliment  was 

* w '    attacked;  and  the  valiant  Hormifdas  efcaped  with  Ibme  diihcuky  from 

their  hands.  But  the  Barbarians  were  fmally  repuUed  :  the  country 
became  every  day  lefs  favourable  to  tlie  operations  of  cavalry  ;  and 
when  the  Romans  arrived  at  Macepradla,  they  g^rceived  the  ruins  of 
the  wall,  which  had  been  conftrutTced  by  the  ancient  kings  of  Allyria, 
to  fecure  their  dominions  from  the  incurfions  of  the  Medcs.  Thefe 
preliminaries  of  the  expedition  of  Julian  appear  to  have  employed 
about  fifteen  days  ;  and  we  may  compute  near  three  hundred  miles 
from  the  fortrefs  of  Circefium  to  the  wall  of  Macepradla  *'. 
Defcription  The  fertile  province    of  Afiyria  '\  which   ftretched    beyond  the 

ο  i  yna.  Tigris,  as  flu-  as  the  mountains  of  Media  ",  extended  about  four 
hundred  miles  from  the  ancient  wall  of  Maceprafta  to  the  terri- 
tory of  Bafra,  where  the  united  ilreams  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris  difcharge  themfelves  into  the  Perfian  Gulf ",  The  whole 
country  might  have  claimed  the  peculiar  name  of  Mefopotamia ;  as 
the  two  rivers,  which  are  never  more  diftant  than  fifty,  approach, 
between  Bagdad   and  Babylon,  within   twenty-five,  miles   of  each 

dynafty  of  thirty-one   kings,  or  emirs,  from  that  the  Irak  ^ra^/ of  Abulfeda  has  not  been 

the  time  of   Pompey  to   tliat   of  the  Khalif  tranflated. 

Omar.  D'Herbclot,  Bibliotheque  Orientale,  "  Ammianus  remarks,  that  the  primitive 
p.  360.  Pocock,  Specimen  Hift.  Arabics,  AiTyria,  which  comprehended  Niniis  (Ni- 
p.  75  -  78.  The  nnme  of  Rodofaces  does  not  "'vch)  and  Arbela,  had  allumed  the  more  re- 
appear in  the  lift.  ""'  ^"'^  peculiar  appellation  of  Adiabene : 

and  he  feems  to  fix  Tercdon,  Vologefu,  and 

5'   See  Ammianus  (κχιν.  i,  2.),  Liban.us  ^     ,ι„„;^,^  ^^  ,he  exneme  ants  of  the  aftual 

{Orat.  Parental,  c.  no,  1 1 1.  p.  334.),  Zo-  ρ^^^;„,^  ^f  ^flyHa. 

fimus  (1.  111.  p.  164-168.).  J4  The    two  rivers   unite   at   Apamea,  or 

5^  The  defcription  of  Afiyria  is  furniihed  by  Corna  (one  hundred  miles  from  the  Perfian 

lierodotus  (1.  i.  c.  \gz,&cc.),  who  fomctimes  Gulf),  into  the  bro.-.d  ftream  of  the  Pafitigris, 

writes  for  children,  and  fometimes  for  phi-  or  Shat-ul-Aiab.       The  Euphrates  formerly 

lofophers;  by  Str.abo  (1.  xvi.  p.1070-1082.),  reached  the  fea  by  a  feparate  channel,  which 

and  by  Ammianus  (1.  xxiii.  c.  6.).    The  moft  was  obftrucled  and  diverted  by  the  citizens  of 

lifcful  of  the  modern  travellers  are  Tavernier  Orchoe,  about  twenty  miles  to  the  fouth-eall 

(parti.  1.  ii.  p.  226  — 258.),   Otter  (torn.  ii.  of  modern  Bafra  (d'Anville,  in  the  Memoires 

p.  35-69.   and   189  —  224.),    and   Niebuhr  ae   I'Acad.    des  Inscriptions,    torn.   X-\x.   p. 

^.tom.  ii.  p.  172  — 288.).     Yet  I  much  regret  170— 1.91.). 

Other. 
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^ether.  A  multitude  of  artificial  canals,  dug  without  much  labour  C  Η  A  1•. 
in  a  foft  and  yielding  foil,  connefted  the  rivers,  and  interfedled  the 
plain,  of  AiTyria.  The  ufes  of  thefe  artificial  canals  were  various 
and  important.  They  ferved  to  difcharge  the  fuperfluous  waters 
from  one  river  into  the  other,  at  the  feafon  of  their  refpedive  inun- 
dations. Subdividing  themfelves  into  fmaller  and  fmaller  branches, 
they  refreihed  the  dry  lands,  and  fupplied  the  deficiency  of  rain. 
They  facilitated  the  intercourfe  of  peace  and  commerce ;  and,  as 
the  dams  could  be  fpeedily  broke  down,  they  armed  the  defpair  of 
the  AiTyrians  with  the  means  of  oppofing  a  fudden  deluge  to  the 
progrefs  of  an  invading  army.  To  the  foil  and  climate  of  Aifyria, 
nature  had  denied  fome  of  her  choiceil  gifts,  the  vine,  the  olive, 
and  the  fig-tree  ;  but  the  food  which  fupports  the  life  of  man,  and 
particularly  wheat  and  barley,  were  produced  with  inexhauftible  fer- 
tility ;  and  the  hufbandman,  who  committed  his  feed  to  the  earth, 
was  frequently  rewarded  with  an  encreafe  of  two,  or  even  of  three, 
hundred.  The  face  of  the  country  was  interfperfed  with  groves  of 
innumerable  palm-trees  ^^ ;  and  the  dihgent  natives  celebrated,  either 
In  verfe  or  profe,  the  three  hundred  and  I'lxty  ufes  to  Λvhich  tlie 
trunk,  the  branches,  the  leaves,  the  juice,  and  the  fruit,  were  flcil-, 
fully  applied.  Several  manufactures,  efpecially  thofe  of  leather 
and  linen,  employed  the  induftry  of  a  numerous  people,  and  af- 
forded valuable  materials  for  foreign  trade  ;  which  appears,  however 
to  have  been  conducted  by  the  hands  of  ftrangers.  Babylon  had 
been  converted  into  a  royal  park ;  but  near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
capital,  new  cities  had  fucceiuvely  arifen,  and  the  populoufnefs  of 
the  country  was  difplayed  in  the  multitude  of  towns  and  villages, 
which  were  built  of  bricks,  dried  in  the  fun,  and  ftrongly  cemented 

^'  The  learned  Kasmpfer,  as  a  botanift,  an     (Amosnitat.  Exotici,  Faicicul.  iv,  p.  660  — 
antiquary,     and  a  traveller,    has   exhaiifted     764.)    the  whole  fubjeft   of  palm-trees. 

\^0L.  II.  •;  K.  with 
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CHAP. 

XXIV. 


Invafion  of 
Afiyria. 

A.  D.   363. 
May. 


with  bitumen  ;  the  natural  and  peculiar  produdion  of  the  Baby- 
lonian foil.  While  the  fuccelfors  of  Cyrus  reigned  over  Afia,  the 
province  of  AiTyria  alone  maintained,  during  a  third  part  of  the 
year,  the  luxurious  plenty  of  the  table  and  houfehold  of  the  Great 
King.  Four  confiderable  villages  were  affigned  for  the  fubfiftence 
of  his  Indian  dogs ;  eight  hundred  ftaliions,  and  fixteen  thoufand 
mares,  were  conftantly  kept,  at  the  expence  of  the  country,  for  the 
royal  ilables  :  and  as  the  daily  tribute,  which  was  paid  to  the  fatrap, 
amounted  to  one  Englilh  buihel  of  filver,  we  may  compute  the  annual 
revenue  of  AiTyria  at  more  than  tΛvelve  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
fterling  '*. 

The  fields  of  AiTyria  were  devoted  by  Julian  to  the  calamities 
of  war ;  and  the  philofopher  retaliated  on  a  guiltlefs  people  the 
adis  of  rapine  and  cruelty,  which  had  been  committed  by  their 
haughty  mailer  in  the  Roman  provinces.  The  trembling  AiTyrians 
fummoned  the  rivers  to  their  affiftance ;  and  completed,  with  their 
own  hands,  the  ruin  of  their  country.  The  roads  were  rendered 
impradticable  ;  a  flood  of  waters  was  poured  into  the  camp  ;  and, 
during  feveral  days,  the  troops  of  Julian  were  obliged  to  contend 
with  the  moil  difcouraging  hardihips.  But  every  obftacle  was  fur- 
mounted  by  the  perfeverance  of  the  legionaries,  who  were  inured 
to  toil  as  well  as  to  danger,  and  who  felt  themfelves  animated  by 
the  fpirit  of  their  leader.  The  damage  was  gradually  repaired  ;  the 
waters  were   reftored  to  their  proper  channels  ;    whole   groves   cf 


'*  AiTyria  yielded  to  the  Perfian  fatrap,  an 
Artaba  of  filver  each  day.  The  well-known 
proportion  of  weights  and  meafures  (fee  Bi- 
ihop  Hooper's  elaborate  Inquiry),  the  fpeci- 
fic  gravity  of  water  and  filver,  and  the  value 
of  that  metal,  will  afford,  after  a  Ihort  pro- 
cefs,  the  annual  revenue  which  I  have  Hated. 
Yet  the  Great  King  received  no  more  than 
lOOoEuboic,  orTyrian,  talents  (252,00οί.) 
from  Aflyria.     The  comparifon  of  two  paf- 


fages  in  Herodotus  (1.  i.  c.  192.  I.  iii.  c. 
89 — 96.)  reveals  an  important  difference 
between  the  grofs,  and  the  net,  revenue 
of  Perfia  ;  the  fums  paid  by  the  pro- 
vince, and  the  gold  or  filver  depofited  in  the 
royal  treafure.  The  monarch  might  annually 
fave  three  millior.s  fix  hundred  thoufand 
pounds,  of  the  feventeen  or  eighteen  millionj 
raifed  upon  the  people. 

palm- 
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palm-trees  were  cut  down,  and  placed  along  the  broken  parts  of  the    *- Jl^  ^• 
road  ;  and  the  army  paiTed  over  the   broad  and   deeper  canals,  on    ν — -^ — ~t 
bridges  of  floathig  rafts  which  were  fupported  by  the  help  of  bladders. 
Τν»•ο  cities  of  Affyria  prefumed  to  refill  the  arms   of  a  Roman  em- 
peror :  and  they  both  paid  the  fevere  penalty  of  their  raihnefs.     At  Sipge  of 

^  .  ^  .  r  /  Perifabor. 

the  diftance  of  fifty  miles  from  the  royal  refideace  of  Ctefiphon, 
Periiiibor,  or  Anbar,  held  the  fecond  rank  in  the  proA'ince  :  a  city, 
large,  populous,  and  Λνεΐΐ  fortified,  furrounded  with  a  double  wall, 
almoft  encompaffed  by  a  branch  of  the  Euphrates,  and  defended 
by  the  valour .  of  a  numerous  garrifon.  The  exhortations  of 
Hormifdas  were  repulfed  with  contempt ;  and  the  ears  of  the  Per- 
fian  prince  were  wounded  by  a  juft  reproach,  that,  unmindful 
of  his  royal  birth,  he  condudled  an  ai^my  of  ftrangers  againft  his 
king  and  country.  The  Aflyrians  maintained  their  loyalty  by  a 
ikilful,  as  well  as  A^gorous,  defence ;  till  the  lucky  flroke  of  a 
battering-ram,  having  opened  a  large  breach,  by  fhatterlng  one  of 
the  angles  of  the  wall,  they  haftily  retired  into  the  fortifications  of 
the  interior  citadel.  The  foldiers  of  Julian  rufhed  impetuouily  into 
the  town,  and,  after  the  full  gratification  of  every  military  appetite, 
Perifabor  was  reduced  to  afhes  ;  and  the  engines  which  aifaulted  the 
citadel  Avere  planted  on  the  ruins  of  the  fmoking  houfes.  The 
conteft  was  continued  by  an  inceflant  and  mutual  difcharge  of 
miilile  weapons  ;  and  the  fuperiority  which  the  Romans  might  derive 
from  the  mechanical  powers'  of  their  baliftie  and  catapultas  was  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  advantage  of  the  ground  on  the  fide  of  the  be- 
fieged.  But  as  foon  as  an  HekpoUs  had  been  conilruded,  which 
could  engage  on  equal  terms  with  the  loftieft  ramparts ;  the  tre- 
mendous afpeit  of  a  moving  turret,  that  would  leave  no  hope  ot 
refinance  or  of  mercy,  terrified  the  defenders  of  the  citadel  into  an 
humble  fubmiffion ;  and  the  place  was  furrendercd  onl•^  two  days 
after    Julian  firil    appeared    under  the  walls  of  Perifabor.      Two 

3  Κ  2  thoufand 
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^Jiy^/^*  thoufand  five  hundred  perfons,  of  both  fexes,  the  feeble  remnant  of 
\ — -V — J  a  fiourllliing  people,  were  permitted  to  retire :  the  plentiful  maga- 
zines of  corn,  of  arms,  and  of  fplendid  furniture,  were  partly  diftri- 
buted  among  the  troops,  and  partly  referved  for  the  public  fervice : 
the  ufelefs  ftores  were  deftroyed  by  fire,  or  thrown  into  the  ftream 
of  the  Euphrates ;  and  the  fate  of  Amida  was  revenged  by  the  total 
ruin  of  Perifabor. 
ofM.ioga-  The  city,    or  rather  fortrefs,    of  Maogamalcha,   which  was  de- 

malcha,  ,  _ 

fended  by  fixteen  large  towers,  a  deep  ditch,  and  two  ilrong  and 
folid  walls  of  brick  and  bitumen,  appears  to  have  been  conftrudled 
at  the  diftance  of  eleven  miles,  as  the  fafeguard  of  the  capital  of  Perfia. 
The  emperor,  apprehenfive  of  leaving  fuch  an  important  fortrefs 
in  his  rear,  immediately  formed  the  fiege  of  Maogamalcha ;  and 
the  Roman  army  was  diilributed,  for  that  purpofe,  into  three  di- 
vifions.  Viitor,  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry,  and  of  a  detachment 
of  heavy-armed  foot,  was  ordered  to  clear  the  country,  as  far  as 
the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  and' the  fuburbs  of  Ctefiphon.  The  con- 
duft  of  the  attack  was  aiTumed  by  Julian  himfelf,  who  feemed 
to  place  his  whole  dependence  in  the  military  engines  which  he 
erected  againft  the  walls ;  while  he  fecretly  contrived  a  more  effica- 
cious  method  of  introducing  his  troops  into  the  heart  of  the  city. 
Under  the  dire£lion  of  Nevitta  and  Dagalaiphus,  the  trenches  were 
opened  at  a  confiderable  diftance,  and  gradually  prolonged  as  far  as 
the  edge  of  the  ditch.  The  ditch  was  fpeedily  filled  with  earth  ;, 
and,  by  the  Inceflimt  labour  of  the  troops,  a  mine  was  carried  under 
the  foundations  of  the  walls,  and  fuftained,  at  fufficient  intervals,  by 
props  of  timber.  Three  chofen  cohorts,  advancing  in  a  fingle  file, 
filently  explored  the  dark  and  dangerous  paifage ;  till  their  intrepid 
leader  whifpered  back  the  intelligence,  that  he  was  ready  to  iiTue 
from  his  confinement  into  the  ftreets  of  the  hoftile  city.  Julian 
checked  their  ardour,  that  he  miglit  enfure  their  fuccefs ;  and  im- 
mediately 
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mediately  diverted  the  attention  of  the  garrifon,  by  the  tumult  and 
clamour  of  a  general  aifault.  The  Perllans,  λυΙιο,  from  their  walls, 
contemptuoully  beheld  the  progrefs  of  an  impotent  attack,  celebrated, 
with  fongs  of  triumph,  the  glory  of  Sapor ;  and  ventured  to  aflure 
the  emperor,  that  he  might  afcend  the  ftarry  manfion  of  Ormufd, 
before  he  could  hope  to  take  the  impregnable  city  of  Maogamalcha. 
The  city  was  already  taken.  Hiilory  has  recorded  the  name  of  a 
private  foldier,  the  firil  who  afcended  from  the  mine  into  a  deferted 
tower.  The  paiTage  was  widened  by  his  companions,  who  preiTed 
forwards  with  impatient  valour.  Fifteen  hundred  enemies  were  al- 
ready in  the  midft  of  the  city.  The  aftonifhed  garrifon  abandoned 
the  walls,  and  their  only  hope  of  lafety ;  the  gates  were  inftantly 
buvft  open ;  and  the  revenge  of  the  foldier,  unlefs  it  were  fufpended 
by  luft  or  avarice,  was  fatiated  by  an  undiftinguifhing  maflaci-e. 
The  governor,  who  had  yielded  on  a  promife  of  mercy,  was  burnt 
alive,  a  few  days  afterwards,  on  a  charge  of  having  uttered 
fome  difrefpedtful  words  againfi;  the  honour  of  Prince  Hormifdas. 
The  fortifications  were  razed  to  the  ground ;  and  not  a  veftige  was 
left,  that  the  city  of  Maogamalcha  had  ever  exiiled.  The  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  capital  of  Perfia  was  adorned  with  three  ftately  pa- 
laces, laborioufly  enriched  with  every  produdion  that  could  gratify 
the  luxury  and  pride  of  an  Eaftern  monarch.  The  pleafant  fituation 
of  the  gardens  along  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  was  improved,  ac- 
cording to  the  Perfian  tafte,  by  the  fymmetry  of  flowers,  fountains, 
and  fliady"  walks  :  and  fpacious  parks  were' inclofed  for  the  reception 
of  the  bears,  lions,  and  wild  boars,  which  were  maintained  at  a 
confiderable  expence  for  the  pleafure  of  the  royal  chace.  The  park- 
walls  were  broke  down,  the  favage  game  was  abandoned  to  the  darts 
of  tlie  foldiers,.  and  the  palaces  of  Sapor  ware  reduced  to  aihes,  by 
the  command  of  the  Roman  emperor.  Julian,  on  this  occafion, 
fliewed  himfelf  ignorant,  or  carelefs,  of  the  laws  of  civility,  which 

2  the 
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c  Η  A  P.    the  prudence  and  refinement  of  poliihed  ages  have  eftabliihed  be- 
V— — V— -/    tween  hoftile  princes.     Yet  thcfe  wanton  ravages  need  not  excite 
in  our  breafts  any  vehement  emotions  of  pity  or  refentment.     A 
ilmple,  naked,  ftatue,  finiilied  by  the  hand  of  a  Grecian  artift,  is  of 
more  genuine  value  than  all  thefe  rude  and  coftly  monuments  of 
Barbaric  labour  ;  and,  if  we  are  more  deeply  affefted  by  the  ruin  of 
a  palace,  than  by  the  conflagration  of  a  cottage,  our  humanity  mufl; 
have  formed  a  very  erroneous  eilimate  of  the  miferies  of  human 
life  '\ 
Perfonal  be-        Julian  was  an  objeQ;  of  terror  and  hatred  to  the  Perfians  :  and  |the 

haviour  of  .  r  i     i       •  i  r    i     •  i 

Julian.  painters  oi  that  nation  reprefented  the  invader  or  their  country  under 

the  emblem  of  a  furious  lion,  who  vomited  from  his  mouth  a  con- 
fuming  fire  '*.  To  his  friends  and  foldiers,  the  philofophic  hero 
appeared  in  a  more  amiable  light ;  and  his  virtues  were  never  more 
confpicuoufly  difplayed,  than  in  the  laft,  and  moil  adive,  period  of 
his  life.  He  pradifed,  without  effort,  and  almoft  without  merit, 
the  habitual  qualities  of  temperance  and  fobriety.  According  to  the 
didates  of  that  artificial  v^^ifdom,  which  affumes  an  abfolute  dominion 
over  the  mind  and  body,  he  fternly  refufed  himfelf  the  indulgence 
of  the  moft  natural  appetites".  In  the  warm  climate  of  Aflyria, 
which  folicited  a  luxurious  people  to  the  gratification  of  every  fen- 
fual  defire  °°,  a  youthful  conqueror  preferved  his  chaility  pure  and 
inviolate :  nor  was  Julian  ever  tempted,  even  by  a  motive  of  curio- 

"  The  operations  of  the  AiTyrian  war  are  Han's  chaftity   was   voluntary,    and,    in   his 

circumllantially  related  by  Ammianus  (x.xiv.  opinion,   meritorious. 

2,3,4,5.).  Libanius  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  112  ''°  Salluft  (ap.  Vet.  Scholiaft.  Juvenal. 
— 123-  P•  335—347•)'  Zofimus  (1.  iii.  Satir.  i.  104.)  obferves,  that  nihil  corrup- 
p.  168  —  180.),  and  Gregory  Nazianzen  tius  moribus.  The  matrons  and  virgins  of 
(Orat.  iv.  p.  113.  144.)•  The  military  cri-  Babylon  freely  mingled  with  the  men,  in 
ticifms  of  the  faint  are  devoutly  copied  by  licentious  banquets :  and  as  they  felt  the 
Tillemont,  his  faithful  flave.  intoxication  of  wine  and  love,  they  gra- 
ss Libanius  de  ulcifcenda  Juliani  nece,  dually,  and  almoft  completely,  threw  afide 
c.  13.  p.  162.  the  incumbrance  of  drefs  ;  ad  ultimum  ima 
"  The  famous  examples  of  Cyrus,  Alex-  corporum  vclamcnta  projiciunt.  Q^  Cur- 
ander,  and  Scipio,  were  ails  of  jullice.     Ju-  tius,  v.  i, 

fity. 
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iity,  to  vlfit  his  female  captives  of  exquifite  beauty  *',  who,  infliead    CHAP, 
of  refifting  his  power,    would  have  difputed  with  each  other  the 
honour  of  his  embraces.     With  the  fame  firmnefs  that  he  refifted 
the  allurements  of  love,  he  fuftained  the  hardihips  of  war.     When 
the  Romans  marched  through  the  flat  and  flooded  country,   their 
fovereign,  on  foot,  at  the  head  of  his  legions,  ihared  their  fatigues, 
and  animated  their  diligence.     In  every  ufeful  labour,  the  hand  of 
Julian  was  prompt  and  ftrenuous ;     and  the  Imperial  purple  was 
wet  and  dirty,  as  the  coarfe  garment  of  the  meaneil  foldier.     The 
two    fieges  allowed  him  fome  remarkable  opportunities  of  fignal- 
ifmg   his    pcrfonal   valour,    which,    in    the    improved   fl:ate   of  the 
military  art,    can   feldom  be  exerted  by  a   prudent  general.     The 
emperor  flood  before  the  citadel  of  Perifabor,  infenfible  of  his  ex- 
treme danger,  and  encouraged  his  troops  to  burft  open  the  gates  of 
iron,  till  he  was  almoft  overwhelmed  under  a  cloud  of  miflile  wea- 
pons, and  huge  ftones,  that  were  diredled  againil  his  perfon.     As 
he  examined  the  exterior  fortifications  of  Maogamalcha,  two  Per- 
fians,  devoting  themfelves  for  their  countr^^,  fuddenly  ruihed  upon 
him  with  drawn  fcimitars  :   the  emperor  dexteroufly  received  their 
blows  on  his  uplifted  ihield  ;    and,  with   a  iteady  and  well-aimed 
thruft,  laid  one  of  his  adverfaries  dead  at  his  feet.     The  efteem  of  a 
prince  who  pofieifes  the  virtues  which  he  approves,  is  the  noblefl; 
recompence  of  a  deferving  fubjedt ;  and  the  authority  which  Julian 
derived  from  his  perfonal  merit,  enabled  him  to  revive  and  enforce 
the  rigour  of  ancient  difcipline.     He  puniflied  with  death,  or  igno- 
miny, the  mifbehaviour  of  three  troops  of  horfe,  who,  in  a  fkirmifli 
with  the  Surenas,  had  loft  their  honour,  and  one  of  their  ftandards  r 

*'  Ex  virginibus  autem,  qus  fpeciofa;  funt  but  it  has  been  improved,  by  the  perpetual 

captae,    et  in   Perfide,    ubi   fceminarum   pul-  mixture  of  Circaflian  blood   (Herodot.   1.  iii, 

chritudo  excellit,    nee    contreftare   aliquam  c.  97.       Bulfon,    Hiil.    Naturelle,    torn,  iii, 

voluit  nee  videre.     Ammian.  xxiv.  4.      The  p.  4.20.), 
native  race  of  Perfians  is  fmall  and  ngly  ι 

5  and 
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CHAP,    ail  J  iiQ  dlftinpcuiflied  with  obftdional'''^  crowns  the  valour  of  the  fore- 

XXIV.  _       °  •'       , 

« -/    molt  ibldiers,  who  had  afcended  into  the  city  of  Maogamalcha.    After 

the  liege  of  Perifabor,  the  firmnels  of  the  emperor  was  exercifed  by 

the  infolent  avarice  of  the  army,  who  loudly  complained,  that  their 

fervices  were  rewarded  by  a  trifling  donative  of  one  hundred  pieces 

of  filver.     His  juft  indignation  was  exprefl'ed  in  the  grave  and  manly 

language  of  a  Roman.     "  Riches  are  the  objeft  of  your  defires  ? 

"  thofe  riches  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Perfians ;  and  the  fpoils  of  this 

*'  fruitful  country  are  propofed  as  the  prize  of  your  valour  and  difci- 

"  pline.      Believe  me,"  added  Julian,  "  the  Roman  republic,  which 

"  formerly  poflefled  fuch  immenfe  treafures,  is  now  reduced  to  want 

"  and  wretchednefs  ;  fince  our  princes  have  been  perfuaded,  by  weak 

"  and  interefted  minifters,  to  purchafe  with  gold  the  tranquillity  of 

"  the  Barbarians.      The  revenue  is  exhaufted  ;  the  cities  are  ruined  ; 

"  the  provinces  are  difpeopled.      For  myfelf,  the  only  inheritance 

"  that  I  have  received  from  my  royal  anceftors,  is  a  foul  incapable 

"  of  fear  ;  and  as  long  as  I  am  convinced  that  every  real  advantage 

"  is  feated  in  the  mind,  I  fhall  not  bluih  to  acknowledge  an  ho- 

*'  nourable  poverty,  which,  in  the  days  of  ancient  virtue,  was  con- 

"  fidered  as  the  glory  of  Fabricius.     That  glory,  and  that  virtue, 

"  may  be  your  own,  if  you  will  liften  to  the  voice  of  Heaven,  and 

"  of  your  leader.      But  if  you  will  raihly  perfift,  if  you  are  deter- 

"  mined  to  renew  the  ihameful  and  mifchievous  examples  of  old 

"  feditions,  proceed — As  it  becomes  an  emperor  who  has  filled  the 

"  firft  rank  among  men,  I  am  prepared  to  die,  ftandlng ;  and  to  de- 

•t 

*'  fpife  a  precarious  life,  which,  every  hour,  may  depend  on  an 
"  accidental  fever.  If  I  have  been  found  unworthy  of  the  command, 
"  there  are  now  among  you  (I  fpeak  it  with  pride  and  pleafure), 

'**    Obfidionalibus   coronis   donati.      Am-  the  reward  of  a  general  who  had  delivered  a 

mian.  xxiv.  4.     Either  Julian  or  his  hiftorian  befieged   city    (Aulus  GelliiiSj   Noil.   Attic, 

•were  unikilful  antiquaries.     He  Ihould  have  v.  6.). 
given  mural  crowns.      The   obfidioual  were 

■*'  there 
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"  there  are  many  chiefs,  whofe  merit  and  experience  are  equal  to  CHAP. 
"  the  condud  of  the  moft  important  war.  Such  has  been  the  tern-  ^..,.—.—  j 
"  per  of  my  reign,  that  I  can  retire,  without  regret,  and  without 
"  apprehenfion,  to  the  obfcurity  of  a  private  ftation  "."  The  modeft 
refohition  of  JuHan  was  anfwered  by  the  unanimous  applaufe  and 
cheerful  obedience  of  the  Romans ;  who  declared  their  confidence  of 
vidory,  Vhile  they  fought  under  the  banners  of  their  heroic  prince. 
Their  courage  was  kindled  by  his  frequent  and  familiar  aifeverations 
(for  fuch  wiflies  were  the  oaths  of  Julian),  "  So  may  I  reduce  the 
"  Perfians  under  the  yoke  !"  "  Thus  may  I  reftore  the  ftrength 
"  and  fplendour  of  the  republic  !"  The  love  of  fame  was  the  ardent 
paflion  of  his  foul :  but  it  was  not  before  he  trampled  on  the  ruins 
of  Maogamalcha,  that  he  allowed  himfelf  to  fay,  "  We  have  now 
*'  provided  fome  materials  for  the  fophift  of  Antioch  **." 

The  fuccefsful  valour  of  Julian  had  triumphed  over  all  the  ob-  Hetranfports 
ftacles  that  oppofed  his  march  to  the  gates  of  Ctefiphon.      But  the  ^'^  '^^^t  from 

'  °  .  ^  the  Euphra- 

redudlion,  or  even  the  fiege,  of  the  capital  of  Perfia,  was  ftill  at  a  tes  to  the 
diftance :  nor  can  the  military  conduit  of  the  emperor  be  clearly 
apprehended,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  country  which  was  the 
theatre  of  his  bold  and  ikilful  operations "',  Twenty  miles  to  the 
fouth  of  Bagdad,  and  on  the  eaftern  bank  of  the  Tigris,  the  curio- 
fity  of  travellers  has  obferved  fome  ruins  of  the  palaces  of  Ctefi- 
phon, which,  in  the  time  of  Julian,  was  a  great  and  populous  city. 
The  name  and  glory  of  the  adjacent  Seleucia  were  for  ever  extin- 
guiilied ;  and  the  only  remaining  quarter  of  that  Greek  colony  had 

'3  I  give  this   fpeech  as  original  and  ge-  Infcriptions,   torn,  xxviii.  p.  246 — 259.)  has 

nuine.     Ammianus  might  hear,  could  tran-  afcertained  the  true  pofuion   and  dillance  of 

fcribc,  and  was  incapable  of  inventing,  it.  Babylon,  Seleucia,   Ctefiphon,  Bagdad,  &c. 

I  have  ufed  fome  flight  freedoms,  and  con-  The   Roman    traveller,    Pietro   della    Valie 

elude  with  the  moft  forcible  fentence.  (tom.  i.  lett.  xvii.   p.  650  —  780.),    feems  to 

'*  Ammian.  xxiv.  3.  Libanius,  Orat.  be  the  moft  intelligent  fpeftator  of  that  fa- 
Parent,  c.  122.  p.  346.  mous  province.     He  is  a  gentleman  and  a 

^^  M.d'Auville  (Mem.  de  I'Academiedes  fcholar,  but  intolerably  vain  and  prolix. 

Vol.  II.  3  L  refumed, 


Tigris. 
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CHAP,    refumed,  with  the  AiTyrian  langua<^e  and  manners,    the  primitive? 
appellation  of  Coche.     Coche  was  lituate  on  the  weftcrn  fide  of  tlu' 
Tigris  ;  but  it  was  naturally  confidered  as  a  fuburb  of  Ctefiphon,  with' 
which  we  may  fuppofe  it  to  have  been  conneded  by  a  permanent ^ 
bridge  of  boats.     The  united  parts  contributed  to  form  the  common, 
epithet  of  Al  Modain,  the  cities,  which  the  Orientals  have  be- 
llowed on  the  winter  r^fidence  of  the  Saflanides  ;  and  the  whole  cir-• 
cumfercnce  of  the  Perfian  capital  was  ftrongly  fortlfie<l  by  the  water? 
of  the  river,  by  lofty  walls,  and  by  imprafticable  moraifes.     Near. 
the  ruirus  of  Seleucia,  the  camp  of  Julian  was  fixed  ;  and  fecured,  by-• 
a  ditch  and  rarrvparf,  againfi;  the  failles  of  the  numerous  and  enter— 
prifinggarrifon-of  Coche.      In  this  fruitful  and  pleafant  country,  the^• 
Romans  were  plentifully  fupplied  with  water  and  forage  :  and  feveral. 
forts,  which  might  have  embarrafle-d  the  motions  of  •  the  army,  .fub— 
jnitted,    after  fome  refiftance,   to  the  efforts  of  their  valour.     The 
fleet  paifed  from  the  Euphrates  into  an  artificial  derivation  of  that 
river,  which  pours  a  copious  and  navigable  ilream  into  the  Tigris,- 
at  a  fmall  diftance  ί^ί/ότ^;  the  great  city.     If  they  had  followed  this, 
royal  canal,  which  bore  the  name  of  Nahar-Malcha  ",  the  interme- 
diate fituation  of  Coche  would  have  feparated  the  fleet  and  army  of 
Julian;    and  the  rafli  attempt  of  fleering  againfl;  the  current  of  the 
Tigris,  and  forcing  their  way  through  the  midfl:  of  a  hoftile  capital, 
mufl;  have  been  attended  with  the  total  defl:rud:ion  of  the  Roman 
navy.     The  prudence  of  the  emperor  forefaw  the  danger,  and  pro- 
vided the  remedy.     As  he  had  minutely  fl;udied ,  the  operations  of 
Trajan  in  .the  fame  country,  he  foon  rccolleded,  that  his  warlike  : 
predecefibr  had  dug  a  new  and  navigable  canal,  which,  leaving  Coche 
on  the  right-hand,  conveyed  the  waters  of  the  Nahar-Malcha  into 

'"^     The    Royal    Canal    ('Nahar-Malcha)  ferve  to  explain  the  fecming  contradiilions  ■ 

Blight  be   fucceifively  reftored,    altered,    di-  of  antiquity.     In  the  time  of  Julian,  it  muft 

«ided,    &c.    (Celiarius,    Geograph.   Antiq.  have  fallen  into  the  Euphrates  belaiu  Ctefi» 

iom.  ii.  p.  453.)  :    and  thefe  changes  may  phon. 

3  th<i 
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the  river  Tis-ris,  at  fome  diftance  above  the   cities.     From  the  in-    C  II  A  p. 

^  .  .    -  XXIV. 

formation  of  the  peafants,  Juhan  afcertained  the  veiliges  of  this  an-    v.,— ^,— ™> 

cient  work,  which  were  almoft  ohliterated  by  defign  or  accident. 
By  the  indefxtlgable  labour  of  the  foldiers,  a  broad  and  deep  channel 
was  fpeedily  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  Euphrates.  A  ilrong 
dike  was  conftruded  to  interrupt  the  ordinary  current  of  the  Nahar- 
Malcha :  a  flood  of  waters  ruihed  impetuoufly  into  their  new  bed  ; 
and  the  Roman  fleet,  fteering  their  triumphant  courfe  into  the  Tigris, 
derided  the  vain  and  ineffeftual  barriers  which  the  Perfians  of  Cte- 
fiphon  had  eredted  to  oppofe  their  paflage. 

As  it  became  necefl^ary  to  tranfport  the  Roman  army  over  the  Pan-i<re  of 
Tigris,  another  labour  prefented  itfelf,  of  lefs  toil,  but  of  more  dan-   ''^'^  i"'gfis. 

°       '  .     .  _  ,  and  viaory 

ger,  than  the  preceding  expedition.  The  ilream  was  broad  and  of  tiie  Ro- 
rapid ;  the  afcent  fteep  and  difficult ;  and  the  intrenchments  which 
had  been  formed  on  the  ridge  of  the  oppofite  bank,  \vere  lined  with 
a  numerous  army  of  heavy  cuiraihers,  dexterous  archers,  and  huo-e 
elephants  ;  who  (according  to  the  extravagant  hyperbole  of  Libanius) 
could  trample,  with  the  fame  eafe,  a  field  of  corn,  or  a  legion  of 
Romans  ^\  In  the  prefence  of  fuch  an  enemy,  the  conftrudtion  of 
α  bridge  was  imprafticable ;  and  the  intrepid  prince,  who  inftantly 
feized  the  only  poiTible  expedient,  concealed  his  defign,  till  the  mo- 
ment of  execution,  from  the  knowledge  of  the  Barbarians,  of  his 
own  troops,  and  even  of  his  generals  themfelves.  Under  the  fpe- 
cious  pretence  of  examining  the  ftate  of  the  magazines,  fourfcore 
vefl"els  were  gradually  unladen  ;  and  a  feledt  detachment,  apparently 
deftined  for  fome  fecret  expedition,  was  ordered  to  fl:and  to  their 
arms  on  the  firft  fignal.  Julian  difguifed  the  filent  anxiety  of  his  own 
mind  with  fmiles  of  confidence  and  joy ;  and  amufed  the  hofl:ile 
-nations  with  the  fpedlacle  of  militaiy  games,  which  he  infultingly 

*'    Kxi  ftsyifitiTiii  Aiipzi-Ti)»,    ei;  icroy   ayr^y  iia     que  !e  vrai ;  a  maxim  which  iliouIJ   be  in- 
■-αχναιι  ίλύίίΐ/,   κχι  φκλα'/γοζ.     Rien  n'ell  beau     fcribed  on  the  deik  of  every  rhetorician. 

J  Ε  2  celebrated 
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CHAP,    celebrated  under  the  walls  of  Coclic.     The  day  was  confecrated  to 

Λ  Λ 1  V  . 

pleafure ;  but,  as  loon  as  the  hour  of  flipper  was  part,  the  emperor 
fummoned  the  generals  to.  his  tent ;  and  acquainted  them,  that  he 
had  fixed  that  night  for  the  palTage  of  the  Tigris.  They  flood  in 
filent  and  refpedtful  aftoniihment ;  but,  when  the  venerable  Salluft 
aiTumed  the  privilege  of  his  age  and  experience,  the  reft  of  the  chiefs 
fupported  with  fx'eedom  the  weight  of  his  prudent  remonftrances  ". 
Julian  contented  himfelf  with  obferving,  that  conqueft  and  fafcty 
depended  on  the  attempt ;  that,  inftead  of  diminiihing,  the  number 
of  their  enemies  would  be  increafed,  by  fucceffive  reinforcements ; 
and  that  a  longer  delay  would  neither  contradl  the  breadth  of  the 
ftream,  nor  level  the  height  of  the  bank.  The  fignal  was  inftantly 
given,  and  obeyed  :  the  moft  impatient  of  the  legionaries  leaped  into 
five  veffels  that  lay  neareft  to  the  bank  ;  and,  as  they  plied  their  oars 
with  intrepid  diligence,  they  were  loft,  after  a  few  moments,  in  the 
darknefs  of  the  night.  A  flame  arofe  on  the  oppofite  fide  ;  and  Ju- 
lian, who  too  clearly  underftood  that  his  foremoft  veftels,  in  attempt- 
ing to  land,  had  been  fired  by  the  enemy,  dexterouily  converted 
their  extreme,  danger  into  a  prefage  of  victory.  "  Our  fellow-fol- 
"  diers,"  he  eagerly  exclaimed,  "  are  already  mafters  of  the  bank  ; 
«  fee — they  make  the  appointed  fignal :  let  us  haften  to  emulate  and 
*'  aflift  their  courage."  The  united  and  rapid  motion  of  a  great  fleet 
broke  the  violence  of  the  current,  and  they  reached  the  eaftern  ihore 
of  the  Tigris  with  fuflicient  fpeed  to  extinguiili  the  flames,  and  refcue 
their  adventurous  companions.  The  difficulties  of  a  fteep  and 
lofty  afcent  were  increafed  by  the  v/eight  of  armour,  and  the 
darknefs  of  the  night.  A  fhower  of  ftones,  darts,  and  fire,  was  in- 
ceflluitly  difcharged  on  the  heads  of  the  aflailants ;  who,  after  an 
arduous  ftruggle,  climbed  the  bank,  and  ftood  viilorious  upon  the 

*»  Libanius  alludes  to  the  moil  powerful     quod  acri  metu  terrlti  duces  coneordi  precatu 
of  the  generals.     I  have  ventured  to  name     fieri  prohibere  tentarent. 
5ϋ!!ιιβ.     Ammianus  fays,  of  all  the  leaders,. 

2  rampart. 
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rampart.  As  foon  as  they  poiTefled  a  more  equal  field,  Julian,  who, 
,  with  his  light-infantry,  had  led  the  attack  *',  darted  through  the 
ranks  a  Ikilful  and  experienced  eye :  his  braveft  loldiers,  according 
to  the  precepts  of  Homer '°,  were  diftributed  in  the  front  and  rear ; 
and  all  the  trumpets  of  the  Imperial  army  founded  to  battle.  The 
Romans,  after  fending  up  a  military  ihout,  advanced  in  meafured 
fteps  to  the  animating  notes  of  martial  mufic  ;  launched  their  for- 
midable javelins ;  and  ruihed  forwards  w^ith  drawn  fwords,  to  de- 
prive the  Barbarians,  by  a  clofer  onfet,  of  the  advantage  of  their 
miffile  weapons.  The  Avhole  engagement  lafted  above  twelve  hours  ; 
till  the  gradual  retreat  of  the  Perfians  was  changed  into  a  diforderly 
flight,  of  which  the  ihameful  example  was  given  by  the  principal 
leaders,  and  the  Surenas  himfelf.  They  were  purfued  to  the  gates 
of  Ctefiphon ;  and  the  conquerors  might  have  entered  the  difmayed 
city  ",  if  their  general  Vidlor,  who  was  dangeroufly  wounded  with 
an  arrow,  had  not  conjured  them  to  defift  from  a  raili  attempt,  which 
muft  be  fatal,  if  it  were  not  fuccefsful.  On  their  fide,  the  Romans 
acknowledged  the  lofs  of  only  feventy-five  men  ;  while  they  affirmed, 
that  the  Barbarians  had  left  on  the  field  of  battle  two  thoufand  five 
hundred,  or  even  fix  thoufand,  of  their  braveft  foldiers.  The  fpoil 
was  fuch  as  might  be  expedled  from  the  riches  and  luxury  of  an 
Oriental  camp ;  large  quantities  of  filver  and  gold,  fplendid  arms 
and  trappings,  and  beds  and  tables  of  mafly  filver.  The  vidlorious 
emperor  diftributed,  as  the  rewards  of  valour,  fome  honourable  gifts, 
civic,  and  mural,  and  naval,  crowns  ;  which  he,  and  perhaps  he  alone, 

*'  Hinc  Imperator  .  .  .  (fays  Ammianus)     Homer  was  never  abfent  from  the  mind  of 
ipfe  cum  levis  armatura:  auxiliis  per  prima     Julian, 
poftremaque  difcurrens,  &c.     Yet  Zofimus,         "   Perfas  terrorefubito  raifcuerunt,  verfif- 

,.     ^.     J      ,             ^    „        1•      ..  r    »u       q"e  agminibus  totius  gentis,   apertas  Ctefi- 

his  friend,    does   not  allow  him  to  pafs  the     ^,        ?                .„          ί?      .       .f. 

,          r        >     1       1  pnontis  portas  viitor  miles  intraflet,  ni  major 

river  till  two  days  after  the  battle.  ,                   ^,     ,  ...                             •η     • 

'                                 ,  prDsaarum  occalio  fuiflet    quam  cura  victoriEe 

•'»  Secundum  Homericim  difpofitionem.  (Sextus  Rufus  de  Provinciis,  c.  28.).  Their 
A  fimilar  difpofition  is  afcribed  to  the  wife  avarice  might  difpofe  them  to  hear  the  ad- 
Neftor,  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  Iliad  :  and     vice  of  V'iilor, 

efteemed 
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^  Ji,  -^  P•    -cfteemed  more  precious  than  the  weakh  of  Afia.     A  folemn  facrificc 

λ.  X I V  • 

V— — V '    was  offered  to  the  god  of  Λvar,  but  the  appearances   of  the  viQims 

threatened  the  moil  inauipicious  events  ;  and  JuUan  foon  difcovered, 
by  lefs  ambiguous  figns,  that  he  had  now  reached  the  term  of  his 
profperity  'f. 
Shuation  On  the  fecond  day  after  the  battle,  the  domeftic  guards,  the  Jo- 

,of  lulian"^"^^  vians  and  Hercuhans,  and  the  remaining  troops,  which  com- 
A.  D.  363.  pofed  near  two-thirds  of  the  whole  army,  were  fecurely  wafted  over 
the  Tigris".  While  the  Perfians  beheld  from  the  walls  of  Cte- 
fiphon  the  defolation  of  the  adjacent  country,  Julian  caft  many  an 
anxious  look  towards  the  North,  in  full  expe£tation,  that  as  he  him•» 
felf  had  viitoriouily  penetrated  to  the  capital  of  Sapor,  the  march 
iind  jun£tion  of  his  lieutenants,  Sebaftian  and  Procopius,  would  he 
executed  with  the  fame  courage  and  diligence.  His  expedlations 
were  difappointed  by  the  treachery  of  the  Armenian  king,  who  per- 
mitted, and  moil  probably  direfted,  the  defertion  of  his  auxiliary 
troops  from  the  camp  of  the  Romans  '*  ;  and  by  the  diifentions  of 
■the  two  generals,  who  were  incapable  of  forming  or  executing  any 
plan  for  the  public  fervice.  When  the  emperor  had  relinquiihed  the 
hope  of  this  important  reinforcement,  he  condefcended  to  hold  a 
•council  of  war,  and  approved,  after  a  full  debate,  the  fentiment  of 
■thofe  generals,  who  diilliaded  the  fiege  of  Ctefiphon,  as  a  fraitlefs 

'-  The  labour  of  the  canal,  the  pa)T;:gc  of  coiifilt  of  the    proteilors,  among  whom  the 

the  Tigris,  and  tlie  vidlory,  are  defcribed  by  hillorian  Ammianus,  and  the  future  emperor 

Ammianus    (xxiv.    5,    6.),  Libanius    (Orat.  Jovian,  aftually  ferved  ;  fome /ί-,δ^οΛ  of  the 

Parent,  c.  124  —  128.  p.  347 — 3S3-)>   Greg,  domefiks,  and  perhaps  the  Jovians  and  Her- 

■Nazianzen  (Orat.   iv.  p.   115.),   Zofimus  ;I.  culians,  who  often  did  duty  as  guards, 
iii.   p.    181 — 183.),  and   Sextus  Rufus   (,de         '''■'■  Mofes  of  Chorene  (Hill.  Armen.  I.  iii. 

Provinciis,  c.  28.).  c.  15.   p.  246.)  fupplies  us   with  a  national 

■^3  The  fleet  and  army  were  formed  in  three  tradition,  and  a  fpurious  letter.     I  have  bor- 

divifions,   of  which  the  firft  only  had  pafleJ  rowed  only  the  leading  circumftance,  which 

■during  the  night  (Ammian.  xxiv.  6.).     The  is  confiilent  with  truth,  probability,   and  Li- 

•ποίστ,    ίοξΰ^οξίίί,    whom    Zofimus    tranfports  banius  (Orat.  i'.irer.t.  c,  131.  p.  355.). 
•an    the  third  day  (1.   iii.  p.    183.),  might 

and 
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and  pernicious  uiidertakinp;.     It  is  not  eafy  for  us  to   conceive,  bv    ^  Hap.. 

,                                ....                                                                     XXIV.. 
what  arts  of  fortification,  a  city  thrice  befiegecl  and  taken  by  the    » — -v- »• 

predeceflbrs   of  JuUan,  could  be  rendered   impregnable   againft   an• 
army  of  fixty  thoufand  Romans,  commanded  by  a  brave  and  expe- 
rienced general,  and  abundantly  fupplied  with  fliips,  provifions,  bat- 
tering engines,  and  military  ilores.     But  we  may  reft  aiTured,- from 
the  love  of  glory,  and  contempt  of  danger,  which  formed  the  cha- 
radlcr  of  Julian,  that  he  was  not  difcouraged  by  any  trivial  or  ima- 
ginary obftacles  ".     At  the  very  time  when  he  declined  the  fiege  of> 
Gteilphon,  he  rejeded,   with  obftinacy  and  difdain,  the  moft  flat-• 
tering  offers  of  a  negociation  of  peace.     Sapor,  who  had   been  fo» 
long  accuftomed  to  the  tardy  oftentation  of  Conftantius,  was  furprifed- 
by  the.  intrepid  diUgence  of  his  fuccefi'or. .    As  far  as  the  confines  of 
India  and  Scythia,  the  fatraps  of  the  diftant  provinces  were  ordered- 
to  aifemble  their  troops,  and  to  march,,  without  delay,  to  the  afliftance 
of  their  monarch.     But  their  preparations  were  dilatory,  their  mo-• 
tions  flow ;  and  before  Sapor  could  lead  an  army  into  the  field,  he 
received  the  melancholy  intelligence  of  the  devaftation  of  Aflyria, 
the  ruia  of  his  palaces,  and  the  flaughter  of  his  braveft  troops,  who 
defended  the   paflTage    of  the  Tigris. .    The    pride   of   royalty   was 
humbled   in  the   duft  ;    he   took  his  repnfts    on  the   ground  ;  and 
the  diforder  of  his  hair  exprefl*ed  the  grief  and  anxiety  of  his  mind. 
Perhaps   he  would  not  have   refufed  to  purchafe,  with  one  half  of 
his    kingdom,    the    fafety    of    the    remainder  ;     and    he    would 
have   gladly  fubfcribed  himfelf,    in    a    treaty  of  peace,    the  faith- - 
ful  and  dependent  ally  of  the  Roman  conqueror.     Under  the  pre-^- 
teace  of  private  bufinefs,  a  miniflier   of  rank  and  confidence  was 


'*  Civitas  inexpugnabilis,  facinus  audaxtt  Ctefiphontem  Ilativa  aliquandiu  habuit :  re- 

importunum.  Ammianus,  xxiv.  7.     His  fel-  meanfqiie  viflor,    &c.    x.    16.     Zofimus    is^ 

lovv-foldier,  Eutropius,  turns  afide  from  the  artful  or  ignorant,  and  Socrates  inaccurate, 
difficulty,  AiTyriamque  populatus,  cailraapud 

fecretly 
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^vvTw  P•    fecretly  difpatched  to  embrace  the  knees  of  Hormifdas,  and  to  re- 

ν——,., >    queft,  in  the  language  of  a  fuppHant,   that  he  might  be  introduced 

into  the  prefence  of  the  emperor.  The  Sail'anian  prince,  whether  he 
liftened  to  the  voice  of  pride  or  humanity,  whether  he  confulted  the 
fentiments  of  his  birth,  or  the  duties  of  his  fituation,  was  equally 
inclined  to  promote  a  falutary  meafure,  which  would  terminate  the 
calamities  of  Perfia,  and  fecure  the  triumph  of  Rome.  He  was  afto- 
nifhed  by  the  inflexible  firmnefs  of  a  hero,  who  remembered,  moll  un- 
fortunately for  himfelf,  and  for  his  country,  that  Alexander  had  uni- 
formly rejeded  the  propofitions  of  Darius.  But  as  Julian  was  fenfible, 
that  the  hope  of  a  fafe  and  honourable  peace  might  cool  the  ardour  of 
his  troops ;  he  earncftly  requefted,  that  Hormifdas  would  privately 
difmifs  the  minifler  of  Sapor,  and  conceal  this  dangerous  tempta- 
tion from  the  knowledge  of  the  camp  '^ 
He  burns  his  The  honour,  as  well  as  intereft,  of  Julian,  forbade  him  to  confume 
his  time  under  the  impregnable  walls  of  Ctefiphon ;  and  as  often  as 
he  defied  the  Barbarians,  who  defended  the  city,  to  meet  him  on  the 
open  plain,  they  prudently  replied,  that  if  he  defired  to  exercife  his 
valour,  he  rnight  feek  the  army  of  the  Great  King.  He  felt  the 
infult,  and  he  accepted  the  advice.  Inftead  of  confining  his  fervile 
march  to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  he  refolved  to  imi- 
tate the  adventurous  fpirit  of  Alexander,  and  boldly  to  advance  into 
the  inland  proA'^inces,  till  he  forced  his  rival  to  contend  with  him, 
perhaps  in  the  plains  of  ArbeLi,  for  the  empire  of  Afia.  The  mag- 
nanimity of  Julian  Vv^as  applauded  and  betrayed,  by  the  arts  of  a  noble 
Perfian,  who,  in  the  caufe  of  his  country,  had  generoufly  fubmitted 
to  άΆ  a  part  full  of  danger,  of  falfehood,  and  of  fhame  ".     With  a 

train 

'*  Libanlus,  Orat,  Parent,  c.  130.  p.  354,  philofopher  was  likewife  a  magician,  who 
c.  130.  p.  361.  Socrates,  1.  iii.  c.  21.  'J'he  flattered  the  hopes  and  paflions  of  his  ma- 
«cclefiaftical  hiftorian  imputes  the  refufal  of    fter. 

peace  to  the  advice  of  Maximus.     Such  ad-  "  The  arts  of  this  new  Zopyrus  (Greg, 

vice  was  unworthy  of  a  phuofopher;  but  the     Nazianzen,  Orat.  iv.  p.  1 15,  116)  may  de- 
rive 
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train  of  faithful  followers,  he  dcfcrted  to  the  Imperial  camp;  ex-    ^^Λ^• 

pofed,  in  a  fpecious  tale,  the  injuries  which  he  had  fuftained  ;  exag-    " w ' 

gerated  the  cruelty  of  Sapor,  the  difcontent  of  the  people,  and  the 
vveaknefs  of  the  monarchy,  and  confidently  offered  himfelf  as  the 
hoftage  and  guide  of  the  Roman  march.  The  moil:  rational  grounds 
of  fufpicion  were  urged,  without  effeft,  by  the  wifdom  and  expe- 
rience of  Hormifdas ;  and  the  credulous  Julian,  receiving  the  traitor 
into  his  bofom,  v/as  perfuaded  to  iffue  an  hafty  order,  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  mankind,  appeared  to  arraign  his  prudence,  and  to  en- 
danger his  fafety.  He  deftroyed,  in  a  fmgle  hour,  the  whole  naA'y, 
v^rhich  had  been  tranfported  above  five  hundred  miles,  at  fo  great  an 
expence  of  toil,  of  trcafure,  and  of  blood.  Twelve,  or,  at  the  moil, 
twenty-two,  fmall  A'^eiTels  were  faved,  to  accompany,  on  carriages, 
the  march  of  the  army,  and  to  form  occafional  bridges  for  the 
paiTage  of  the  rivers.  A  fupply  of  twenty  days  provifions  was  re- 
ferved  for  the  ufe  of  the  foldiers  ;  and  the  reft  of  the  magazines,  with 
a  fleet  of  eleven  hundred  veiTels,  which  rode  at  anchor  in  the  Tigris, 
were  abandoned  to  the  flames,  by  the  abfolute  command  of  the 
emperor.  The  Chriftian  bifhops,  Gregory  and  Auguftin,  infult  the 
madnefs  of  the  apoftate,  who  executed,  with  his  own  hands,  the 
fentence  of  divine  juftice.  Their  authority,  of  lefs  weight,  perhaps, 
in  a  military  queftion,  is  confirmed  by  the  cool  judgment  of  an  ex- 
perienced foldier,  who  was  himfelf  fpe£i:ator  of  the  conflagration, 
and  who  could  not  diiapprove  the  reludaut  murmurs  of  the  troops  "" 

rive  fome  credit  from  the  teftimony  of  two  Zofixnus  (1.  iii.  p.  483.).  Zonaras  (torn.  ii. 
abbreviators  (Sextus  Rufus  and  Viilor),  and  ].  xiii.  p.  26.),  (iregory  (Orat.  iv.  p.  116.), 
the  cafual  hints  of  Libanius  (Orat.  Parent.  Auguftin  (de  CivitateDei,  1.  iv.  c.  29.  I.  f. 
c.  1.34.  p.  357.)  and  Aminianus  (xxiv.  7.J.  c.  21.).  Of  thefe,  Libanius  alone  attempts 
The  courfe  of  genuine  hillory  is  interrupted  a  faint  apology  for  his  hero  ;  \vho,  accord- 
by  a  moil  unfeafonable  chafm  in  the  text  of  ing  to  Ammianus,  pronounced  his  own  con- 
Ammianus.  demnation,  by  a  tardy  and  ineffeilual  attempt 

"  See   Ammianus    (xxiv.    7.),   Libanius  to  extinguilh  the  flamei. 
.(Orat.  Parentalis,  c.  132, 133.  p.  356.357•)' 

Vol.  IL  3  Μ  Yet 
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^Λ^ι^^*    Yet  there  are  not  wanting  fome  fpecious,  and  perhaps  folid,  rea- 

A  Λ  J  V  • 

.V V— — /    fons,  Avhich  might  jiiftify  the  refolution  of  Julian.     The  navigation 

of  the  Euphrates  never  afcended  above  Babylon,  nor  that  of  the 
Tigris  above  Opis  ".  The  diftance  of  the  laft-mentioned  city  from 
the  Roman  camp  was  not  very  confiderable ;  and  Julian  muft  foon 
have  renounced  the  vain  and  impradticable  attempt  of  forcing  up- 
wards a  great  fleet  againft  the  ftream  of  a  rapid  river  ^°,  which  in 
feveral  places  was  embarraiTed  by  natural  or  artificial  cataracts  ". 
The  power  of  fails  and  oars  Λvas  infufficient  ;  it  became  neceifary 
to  tow  the  fhips  againft  the  current  of  the  river ;  the  ftrength  of ' 
twenty  thoufand  foldiers  was  exhaufted  in  this  tedious  and  fervile 
labour  ;  and  if  the  Romans  continued  to  march  along  the  banks  of 
the  Tigris,  they  could  only  expe£t  to  return  home  without  atchiev- 
ing  any  enterprize  worthy  of  the  genius  or  fortune  of  their  leader. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  advifeable  to  advance  into  the  inland 
country,  the  dePcrudtion  of  the  fleet  and  magazines  was  the  only 
meafure  which  could  fave  that  valuable  prize  from  the  hands  of  the 
numerous  and  aitive  troops  which  might  fuddenly  be  poured  from 
the  gates  of  Ctefiphon.  Had  the  arms  of  Julian  been  \ad:orious,  we 
fliould  nov/  admire  the  conduiO:,  as  well  as  the  courage,  of  a  hero,, 
who,  by  depriving  his  foldiers  of  the  hopes  of  a  retreat,  left  them 
only  the  alternative  of  death  or'  conqueft  '^ 

and  marches        'j'j^g  cunibcrfome   train  of  artillery  and  waggons,  which  retards 

againft  Sa-      -  ■'  °^ 

por.  the  operations  of  a  modern  army,  were  in  a  great  meafure  unknown 

'»  Confuk  Herodotus  (1.  i.  c.  194.).  Stra-  not    (part   ίΐ.    I.    i.     p.    193.)•     The    Per- 

bo  (I.  xvi.   p.  1074.),   and  Tavernier  (-p.  i.  fians,  or  Affyrians,  laboureU  to  interrupt  the 

].  ii.    p.  152.).  navigation  of  the  river    (Strabo,  I.   xv.    p. 

""  A  celeritate  Tigris  incipit' vocari,  ita  1075.  D'Anville,  I'Euphrate  et  ]e  Tigre,  p. 

appellant  Medi  fagittani.     Plin.  Hift.  Na-  98,99.)• 
tur.  vi.  31.  ^*  Recolleil  the  fuccefsful  and  applauded 

"  One  of  thefe  dykes,  which  produces  an  ra/linefs    of  Agathocles  and    Cortez,    who 

artificial  cafcade  or  catarait,  is  defcribed  by  burnt  their  ihips  on  the  coaft  of  Africa  and 

Tavernier  (pare  i.  1.  ii.  j>.  236.)  and  Theve-  Mexico. . 

in 
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In  the  camps  of  the  Romans ".     Yet,  in  every  age,  the  fubfiftence  of   ^  J^,.^.  ^• 
fixty  thoufand  men  muft  have  been  one  of  the  moil  important  cares 
of  a  prudent  general ;   and   that   fubfiftence   could  only   be  draw^n 
from  his   own  or  from  the  enemy's  country.     Had  it  been  poiTible 
for  Julian  to   maintain  a  bridge  of  communication  on  the  Tigris, 
and  to  preferve  the  conquered  places  of  AiTyria,  a  defolated  province 
could  not  afford  any  large  or  regular  fupplies,  in  a  feafon  of  the  year 
when  the  lands  were  covered  by  the  inundation  of  the  Euphrates  ^*, 
and  the  unwholefome  air  was  darkened  with  fwatms  of  innumerable 
infeds ''.     The  appearance  of  the  hoftile  country  was  far  more  in- 
viting.    The  extenfive  region  that  lies  between  the  river  Tigris  and 
the   mountains   of  Media,  was  filled  with  villages  and  towns;   and 
the  fertile  foil,  for  the  moft  part,  was  in  a  very  improved  ftate  of 
cultivation.     Julian  might  expe£l,  that  a  conqueror,  who  poffeffed 
the  two  forcible  inftruments  of  perfuafion,  fteel  and  gold,  would  eafily 
procure  a  plentiful  fubfiftence  from  the  fears  or  avarice  of  the  na^• 
lives.     But,  on  the  approach  of  the  Romans,  this  rich  and  fmiling 
profpedt  was  inftantly  blafted.    Wherever  they  moA^ed,  the  inhabit- 
ants deferted   the   open  villages,    and   took  ilielter  in  the  fortified 
towns ;  the  cattle  was  driven  away ;  the  grafs  and  ripe  corn  were 
confumed  with  fire  ;  and^  as  foon  as  the  flames  had  fubfided  which 
interrupted  the   march   of  Julian,    he   beheld   the   melancholy    face 
of  a  fmoking  and  naked  defert.    This  defperate  but  effeitual  method 

*'  See  the  judicious  refleflions  of  the  au-  Poller,  inferted  in  Spelman's  Expedition  of 

thor  of  the  Efial    fur  la  Taftique,  torn.    ii.  Cyrus,  vol.  ii.  p.  26. 

p.  287 — 3:53.  and  the  learned  remarks  of  IVI.  '^'  Ammianus   (xxiv,  8.)   defcribes,   as  he 

Guichardt,  Nouveaux  Memoires  Militaires,  had  felt,  the  inconveniency  of  the  flood,  the 

torn.   i.    p.   351—382.  on  the  baggage  and  heat,  and  the  infefts.     The  lands  of  Aflyria, 

fub.lftence  of  the   Roman  armies.  oppreiled  by  the  Turks,  and  ravaged  by  the 

*•*  The  Tigris  rifes  to  the  fouth,  the  Eu-  Curds,  or  Arabs,  yield   an   increafe  of  ten, 

phrates  to  the  north,  of  the  Armenian  moun-  fifteen,  and  twenty  fold,  for  the  feed  which 

tains.     The  former  overflows  in  March,  the  is  call  into  the  ground  by  the  wretched  and 

latter  in  July.     Thefe  circumftances  are  well  unikilful  huibandman.  Voyages  de  Niebuhr, 

explained  in  the  Geographical  Diflcrtation  of  torn.  ii.  p.  279.  2S5. 
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^  J^J^  ^•    of  defence,  can  only  be  executed  by  the  enthufiafm  of  a  people  who 

λΛχ  V  * 

L•..  -V-  ^»  prefer  their  independence  to  their  property  ;  or  by  the  rigour  of  an 
arbitrary  government,  which  confults  the  public  fafety  without  fuh- 
inilting  to  their  inclinations  the  liberty  of  choice.  On  the  prefent 
occafion,  the  zeal  and  obedience  of  the  Perfians  feconded  the  com- 
mands of  Sapor ;  and  the  emperor  was  foon  reduced  to  the  fcanty 
ftock  of  provifions,  which  continually  wafted  in  his  hands.  Before 
they  were  entirely  confumed,  he  might  ftill  have  reached  the  wealthy 
and  unwarlike  cities  of  Ecbatana,  or  Sufa,  by  the  eiFort  of  a  rapid 
and  well-direfted  march  ^" ;  but  he  was  deprived  of  this  laft  refource 
by  his  ignorance  of  the  roads,  and  by  the  perfidy  of  his  guides. 
The  Romans  wandered  feveral  days  in  the  country  to  the  eaftward  of 
Bagdad :  the  Perfian  deferter,  who  had  artfully  led  them  into  the 
fnare,  efcaped  from  their  refentment ;  and  his  followers,  as  foon  as 
they  were  put  to  the  torture,  confeifed  the  fecret  of  the  confpiracy. 
The  vifionary  couquefts  of  Hyrcania  and  India,  which  had  fo  long 
amufed,  now  tormented,  the  mind  of  Julian.  Confcious  that 
his  own  imprudence  was  the  caufe  of  the  public  diftrefs,  he 
anxiouily  balanced  the  hopes  of  fafety  or  fuccefs,  without  obtaining 
a  iiitisfaitory  anfwer  either  from  gods  or  men.  At  length,  as  the 
only  pradlicable  meafure,  he  embraced  the  refolution  of  direding  hi> 
fteps  towards  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  with  the  defign  of  faving  the: 
army  by  a  hafty  march  to  the  confines  of  Corduene  ;  a  fertile  and 
friendly  province,  which  acknowledged  the  fovereignty  of  Rome.  The 
defponding  troops  obeyed  the  fignal    of  the  retreat,    only  feventy 

June  16.        days  after  they  had  pafled  the  Chaboras,  with  the  fanguinc  expefta- 

tion  of  fubverting  the  throne  of  Periia  '\ 

As 

"  Ifitlore  of  Charax  (Manfion.  PartHic.  p.     or  Hamadan.    Thefe  meafures  cannot  exceed. 
5,  6.  in  Hudfon,  Geograph.  Minor,  torn,  ii.)     an  ordinary  parafang,  or  three  Roman  miles, 
reckons  i29fcha;ni  from  Seleucia,   and  The-         "  The  march  of  Julian  from  Ctefiphon, 
venot  (part  i.  1.   i.    ii.   p.   Z09  — 245.),   128      is  circumftantially,  but  not  clearly,  defcribcj. 
hours  of  march  from  Bagdad  to  Ecbatana,     by  Ammianus  (x.xiv.  7,  8.),  Libanius  (Orat. 

Parfint, 
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As  long  as  the  Romans  leemed  to  advance  into  the  country,  their    ^.^^y  ^* 
march  was  ohferved  and  infulted  from  a  diftance,  by  feveral  bodies    v.— -.—..' 

Retieat  and 

of  Perfian  cavahy  ;  who  fliewing  themfelves,  fometimes  in  loofe,  and  diiircfs  of  the 
fometimes  in  clofer,  order,  faintly  ikirmiihed  with  the  advanced 
guards.  Thefe  detachments  were,  however,  fuppoi'ted  by  a  much 
greater  force  ;  and  the  heads  of  the  columns  were  no  fooner  pointed 
towards  the  Tigris,  than  a  cloud  of  duft  arofe  on  the  plain.  The 
Romans,  who  now  afpired  only  to  the  permiflion  of  a  fafe  and' 
ipeedy  retreat,  endeavoured  to  perfuade  themfelves,  that  this  formi- 
dable appearance  was  occafioned  by  a  troop  of  wild  affes,  or  perhaps 
by  the  approach  of  fome  friendly  Arabs.  They  halted,  pitched 
their  tents,  fortified  their  camp,  pafled  the  whole  night  in  continual 
alarms;  aud  difcovered,  at  the  dawn  of  day,  that  they  were  fur- 
rounded  by  an  army  of  Perfians.  This  army,  which  might  be 
confidered  only  as  the  A^an  of  the  Barbarians,  was  foon  followed  by 
the  main  body  of  cuirallicrs,  archers,  and  elephants,  commanded  by 
Meranes,,  a  general  of  rank  and  reputation.  He  was  accompanied 
by  two  of  the  king's  fons,  and  many  of  the  principal  fatraps  ;  and 
fame  and  expedlation  exaggerated  the  ftrength  of  the  remaining 
powers,  which  flowly  advanced  under  the  condudt  of  Sapor  himfclf. 
As  the  Romans  continued  their  march,  their  long  array,  which  was 
forced  to  bend  or  divide,  according  to  the  varieties  of  the  ground,  af- 
forded frequent  and  fwourable  opportunities  to  their  vigilant  enemies. 
The  Perfians  repeatedly  charged  with  fury;  they  were  repeatedly  re- 
puli'ed  withfirmnefs;  and  the  adtion  at Maronga,  which  almoft  deferved 
the  n-ame  of  a  battle,  was  marked  by  a  confiderable  lofs  of  fatraps  and 
elephants,  perhaps  of  equal  value  in  the  eyes  of  their  monarch. . 
Thefe   fplendid  advantages  were  not  obtained  without   an  adequate  - 

Parent,  c.  134.  p.  357.).  and  Zo£mus    I.  iii.     fiir-dly  confines    him    to   ihe    banks  of  the 
p.  183).  The  two laft  fcem ignorant  that  their     Tigris, 
conqueror  was  retreating  ;  and  Libanius  ab- 

I  daughter; 
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CHAP,  llaughter  on  the  fide  of  the  Romans:  feveral  officers  of  diftuidion 
Λν€Γ€  either  killed  or  wounded ;  and  the  emperor  hhnfelf,  who,  on 
all  occafions  of  danger,  infpired  and  guided  the  valour  of  his  troops, 
was  obliged  to  expofe  his  perfon,  and  exert  his  abilities.  The  weight 
of  oiFenfive  and  defenfive  arms,  which  ftill  conftituted  the  ftrength 
and  fafety  of  the  Romans,  difabled  them  from  making  any  long  or 
eifeiilual  purfuit ;  and  as  the  horfemen  of  the  Eaft  were  trained  to 
dart  their  javelins,  and  ihoot  their  arrows,  at  full  fpeed,  and  in  every 
poflible  diredlion  °\  the  cavalry  of  Perfia  was  never  more  formidable 
than  in  the  moment  of  a  rapid  and  diforderly  flight.  But  the  moil 
certain  and  irreparable  lofs  of  the  Romans,  was  that  of  time.  The 
hardy  veterans,  accuftomed  to  the  cold  climate  of  Gaul  and  Ger- 
many, fainted  under  the  fultiy  heat  of  an  Affyrian  fummer  ;  their 
vigour  was  exhaufted  by  the  inceifant  repetition  of  inarch  and  com- 
bat ;  and  the  progrefs  of  the  army  was  fufpended  by  the  precautions 
of  a  flow  and  dangerous  retreat,  in  the  prefence  of  an  ailiA^e  enemy. 
Every  day,  every  hour,  as  the  fupply  diminiilied,  the  value  and 
price  of  fubfifl;ence  increafed  in  the  Roman  camp  ^'.  Julian,  who 
always  contented  himfelf  with  fuch  food  as  a  hungry  foldier  would 
have  difdained,  difl:ributed,  for  the  ufe  of  the  troops,  the  provifions 
of  the  Imperial  houfehold,  and  whatever  could  be  fpared  from  the 
fumpter-horfes  of  the  tribunes  and  generals.  But  this  feeble 
relief  ferved  only  to  aggravate  the  fenfe  of  the  public  difl:refs  ; 
and  the  Romans  began  to  entertain  the  moft  gloomy  appre- 
henfions,   that  before    they  could  reach  the  frontiers    of  the   em- 

^^  Chardin,  the  moft  judicious  of  modern  words,   a  pound  of  flour  for  twelve  or  fourteen 

travellers,  defcribe£(toiTi.  iii.  p.  57,  58,  Sec.  fliillings :  barley-bread  was  fold  for  its  weight 

edit,  in  ^to.)  the  education  and  dexterity  of  in  filvcr.     It  is  impoilible  to  penife  the  in- 

■the  Perfum  horfemen.     Briflbnius  (de  Regno  terefting   narrative   of  Plutarch    (torn.  v.  p. 

Perfico,  p.  650.  661,  Sec  )  has  collefted  the  IQ2  — 116.),  wi:hout  perceiving  that  Mark 

steftimonies  of  antiquity.  Antony  and  Julian  were  purfued  by  the  fame 

^'   In    Mark  Antony's    retreat,    an    attic  enemies,  and  involved  in  the  fame  diftrefs. 
iChaenix  fold  for  fifty  drachma,  or,   in  other 

2  pi^-e. 
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pire,  they  ihoulcl   all    perilh,    either    by  famine,  or   by   the   fword    *"yyA^° 

of  the  Barbarians'".  '^ ^" — » 

While  Julian  ftrup-frled  with  the  almoft  infuperable  difficulties  of  J^lnn  is 

J  oiD  r  mortally 

his  fituation,  the  filent  hours  of  the  night  were  ftill  devoted  to  ftudy  wounded. 
and  contemplation.  Whenever  he  clofed  his  eyes  in  fliort  and  in- 
terrupted flumbers,  his  mind  was  agitated  with  painful  anxiety  ;  nor 
can  it  be  thought  furprifmg,  that-  the  Genius  of  the  empire  ihould 
once  more  appear  before  him,  covering  with  a  funereal  veil,  his  head, 
and  his  horn  of  abundance,  and  flowly  retiring  from  the  Imperial 
tent.  The  monarch  ftarted  from  his  couch,  and  ftepping  forth,  to 
refrefh  his  wearied  fpirits  with  the  coolnefs  of  the  midnight  air,  he 
beheld  a  fiery  meteor,  which  ihot  athwart  the  fky,  and  fuddenly 
vaniihed.  Julian  was  convinced  that  he  had  feen  the  menacing 
countenance  of  the  god  of  war  *';  the  council  which  he  fummoned,,. 
of  Tufcan  Harufpices'^  unanimoufly  pronounced  that  he  ihould 
abftain  from  adion :  but  on  this  occafion,  neceffity  and  reafon  were 
more  prevalent  than  fuperftition  ;  and  the  trumpets  founded  at  the 
break  of  day.  The  army  marched  through  a  hilly  country ;  and 
the  hills  had  been  fecretly  occupied  by  the  Perfians.  Julian  led 
the  van,  \Vith  the  fkill  and  attention  of  a  confummate  gene- 
ral ;  he  was  alarmed  by  the  intelligence  that  his  rear  was  fud- 
denly attacked.  The  heat  of  the  weather  had  tempted  him  to  lay 
afide  his  cuirafs  ;  but  he  fnatched  a  fliield  from  one  of  his  attend- 
ants, and   hafteiied,  with  a  fufficient  reinforcement,  to  the  relief  of 

^  Amminn.  xxiv.  8.  xxv.   i.  Zofimus,  1.  after  his   fleet  had  been  twice  iTiipwrecked, 
i:i.  p.  184,    185,  186.     Libanius,  Orat.  P:i-  excluded  Neptune  from  the  honours  of  pub- 
rent,  c.  134,  135.  p.  357,  358;   359•     The  lie   profeffions.     See    Hume's   philofophical 
fophift  of  Antioch  appears  ignorant  that  the  Reneftions.    Effays,  vol.  ii.  p.  418. 
troops  v/ere  hungry.  '-  They  ftill  retained  the  monopoly  of  the 

*"   Ammian.  XXV.  2.   Julian  had  fworn  in  vain,  but  lucrative,  fcience,  which  had  been 

Λ  paffion,  nunquam  fi  IVIarti  facra  fadlurum  invented  in  Hetruria,  and  profefled  to  derive 

(xxiv.  6.)j,   Such  whimfical  quarrels  were  not  their   knowledge  of  figns  and  omens,  from 

uncommon  between  the  gods  and  their  info-  the  ancient  books  of  Tarquitius,  a  Tufcao.'• 

lent  votaries  ;  and  even  the  prudent  Auguftus,  fage. 

the 
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^v^rw  ^'  ^^^^  rear-guard.  A  fimilar  danger  recalled  the  inlrcpid  prince  to  the 
u.~v~>~r  defence  of  the  front ;  and,  as  he  galloped  between  the  columns, 
the  centre  of  the  left  was  attacked,  and  almoft  overpowered,  by  a 
furious  charge  of  the  Perfian  cavalry  and  elephants.  This  huge  body 
was  foon  defeated,  by  the  well-timed  evolution  of  the  light-infantry,, 
who  aimed  their  weapons,  with  dexterity  and  eifetSt,  figainft  the  backs 
of  the  horferaen,  and  the  legs  of  the  elephants.  The  Barbarians  fled  ; 
and  Julian,  who  Avas  foremoft  in  every  danger,  animated  the  purfuit 
with  his  voice  and  geftures.  His  trembling  guards,  fcattered  and  op- 
preiTed  by  the  diforderly  throng  of  friends  and  enemies,  reminded  their 
fearlefs  fovereign  that  he  was  without  armour  ;  and  conjured  him  to 
decline  the  fall  of  the  impending  ruin.  As  they  exclaimed  ",  a  cloud 
of  darts  and  arrows  was  difcharged  from  the  flying  fquadrons  ;  and  a 
javelin,  after  razing  the  ikin  of  his  arm,  tranfpierced  the  ribs,  and 
fixed  in  the  iaferior  part  of  the  liver.  Julian  attempted  to  draw  the 
deadly  weapon  from  his  fide  ;  but  his  fingers  were  cut  by  the  iharp- 
nefs  of  the  fteel,  and  he  fell  fenfelefs  from  his  horfe.  His  guards 
flew  to  his  relief;  and  the  wounded  emperor  was  gently  raifed  from 
the  ground,  and  conveyed  out  of  the  tumult  of  the  battle  into  an  ad- 
jacent tent.  The  report  of  the  melancholy  event  pafl'ed  from  rank 
to  rank ;  but  the  grief  of  the  Romans  infpired  them  with  invincible 
valour,  and  the  defire  of  revenge.  The  bloody  and  obilinate  con- 
fli£l  was  maintained  by  the  two  armies  till  they  were  feparated  by 
ihe  total  darknefs  of  the  night.  Th^  Perfians  derived  fome  honour 
from  the  advantage  which  they  obtained  againft  the  left  wing,  where 
Anatolius,  mafter  of  the  offices,  was  flain,  and  the  prsefedt  Salluft 
very  narrowly  efcaped.  But  the  event  of  the  day  was  adverfe  to 
the  Barbarians.     They  abandoned  the  field  ;  their  two  generals,  Me- 

'^  Clamabant  liinc  indc  cand'idnti  (fee  the     compofiti    cuhninis    declinaret.      Ammian^ 
Bote  of  Valefius)  qiios   disjecerat  terror,  ut     xxv.  3. 
fac-ienlium   molem    tanquam    ruinam   male    , 

ranes. 
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ranes,  and  Nohordates  %  fifty  nobles  or  fatraps,  and  a  multitude  of    '^Jijv^' 

their  braveft  foldiers  :  and  the  fuccefs  of  the  Romans,  if  Julian  had    ^— ν '. 

furvived,  might  have  been  improved  into  a  decifive  and  ufeful  vic- 
tory. 

The  firft  VvOrds  that  Julian  uttered,  after  his  recovery  from  the  The  death  of 
fainting  fit,  into  which  he  had  been  thrown  by  lofs  of  blood,  were  A.D.'soj. 
expreffive  of  his  martial  ipirit.  He  called  for  his  horfe  and  arms, 
.and  was  impatient  to  rufli  into  the  battle.  His  remaining  ftrength 
was  exhauiled  by  the  painful  effort ;  and  the  furgeons,  who  examined 
his  wound,  difcovered  the  fymptoms  of  approaching  death.  He 
■employed  the  awful  moments  with  the  firm  temper  of  a  hero  and  a 
fage  ;  the  philofophers  who  had  accompanied  him  in  this  fatal  expe- 
dition, compared  the  tent  of  Julian  with  the  prifon  of  Socrates  ;  and 
the  fpedlators,  whom  duty,  or  friendiliip,  or  curiofity,  had  aflembled 
.round  his  couch,  liilened  with  refpedful  grief  to  the  funeral  oration 
•of  their  dying  emperor  °'.  "  Friends  and  fellow-foldiers,  the  feafon- 
"  able  period  of  my  departure  is  now  arrived,  and  I  difcharge,  with 
'"  the  cheerfulnefs  of  a  ready  debtor,  the  demands  of  nature.  I 
*'  have  learned  from  philofophy,  how  much  the  foul  is  more  ex- 
*'  cellent  than  the  body ;  and  that  the  feparation  of  the  nobler  fub- 
"  ilance,  ihould  be  the  fubjedt  of  joy,  rather  than  of  afflidion.  I 
"  have  learned  from  religion,  that  an  early  death  has  often  been 
-*'  the  reward  of  piety'"  ;  and  I  accept,  as  a  fa^Our  of  the  gods,  the 

»■*  Sapor  hlmfelf  declared  to  the  Romans,  tranfcribed.  The  verfion  of  the  Abbe  de  la 
that  it  was  his  pra&!ce,  to  comfort  the  fami-  Bleterie  is  faithful  and  elegant.  I  have  fol- 
lies of  his  deceafed  straps,  by  fending  them,  lowed  him  in  expreffing  the  Platonic  idea 
as  a  prcfent,  the  heads  of  the  guards  and  of-  of  emanations,  which  is  darkly  infinuated 
ficers  who  had  not  fallen  by  their  mafter's  in  the  original. 

fide.     Libanius,    de  nece  Julian,     ulcif.    c.         ^^  Herodotus  (!.  i.  c.  31.)   has  difplayed 

xiii.  p.  163..  that  doitrine  in  an  agreeable  tale.     Yet  the 

'5  The  charaiEler  and   fituation  of  Julian  Jupiter  (in  the  i6th  book  of  the  Iliad),  who 

mipht   countenance    the    fufpicion,   that   he  laments  with  tears  of  blood  the  death  of  Sar- 

'had  previoufly  compofed  the  elaborate  ora-  pedon  his   fon,  had  a  very  imperfect;  notion 

tion,    which    Ammianus    heard,    and     has  of  happinefs  or  glory  beyond  the  grave. 

Vol,  IL  3  N  "  mortal      ' 
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CHAP.  «  mortal  ilrokc,  that  fecures  me  from  the  danger  of  dlfgracing  a 
"  charadler,  which  has  hitherto  been  fupported  by  virtue  and  forti- 
"  tude.  I  die  without  remorfe,  as  I  have  lived  without  guilt.  I 
"  am  pleafed  to  refledt  on  the  innocence  of  my  private  life ;  and  I 
"  can  affirm  with  confidence,  that  the  fupreme  authority,  that  ema- 
*'  nation  of  the  Divine  Power,  has  been  preferved  in  my  hands  pure 
*'  and  immaculate,  Detefting  the  coiTupt  and  defl.ru(ilivc  maxims 
"  of  defpotifm,  I  have  confidered  the  happinefs  of  the  people  as  the• 
"  end  of  government.  Submitting  my  aftions  to  the  laws  of  pru- 
"  dence,  of  juftice,  and  of  moderation,  I  have  trufted  the  event  to. 
"  the  care  of  Providence.  Peace  was  the  objed  of  my  counfels,  as 
"  long  as  peace  was  confiftent  with  the  public  welfare;  but  when 
"  the  imperious  voice  of  my  country  fummoned  me  to  arms,  I  ex.- 
"  pofed  my  perfon  to  the  dangers  of  war,  with  the  clear  fore-know- 
*'  ledge  (which  I  had  acquired  from  the  art  of  divination)  that  I 
"  was  deilined  to  Ml  by  the  fword.  I  now  offer  my  tribute  of 
"  gratitude  to  the  Eternal  Being,  who  has  not  fufFered  me  to  periih 
*'  by  the  cruelty  of  a  tyrant,  by  the  fecret  dagger  of  confpiracy,  or 
"  by  tlie  flow  tortures  of  lingering  difeafe.  He  has  given  me,  in 
"  the  midft  of  an  honourable  career,  a  fplendid  and  glorious  depar- 
"  ture  from  this  world  ;   and  I  hold  it  equally  abfurd,  equally  bafe, 

*«  to  folicit,  or  to  decline,  the  ftroke  of  fate. Thus  much  I  have 

"  attempted  to  fay  ;  but  my  ftrength  fails  me,  and  I  feel  the  ap- 
"  proach  of  death. — I  ihall  cautioufly  refrain  from  any  word  that 
*'  may  tend  to  influence  your  fuffiages  in  the  eledion  of  an  empe- 
"  ror.  My  choice  might  be  imprudent,  or  injudicious ;  and  if  it 
"  ihould  not  be  ratified  by  the  confent  of  the  army,  it  might  be  fatal 
**r^to  the  perfon  whom  I  ihould  recommend.  I  iliail  only,  as  a  • 
*V  good  citizen,  exprefs  my  hopes,  that  the  Romans  may  be  blefled 
"  with  the  government  of  a  virtuous  fovereign."  After  this  dif- 
courfe,  which  Juhan  pronounced  in  a  firm  and  gentle  tone  of  voice, 
5  ^e 
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he  dlftrlbuted,  by  a  military  teftament '\  the  remains  of  his  private  ^Ji,y^* 
fortune  ;  and  making  fome  enquiry  why  AnatoHus  was  not  prefent,  < — ->r— — ' 
he  underilood,  from  the  anfwer  of  Salluft,  that  AnatoUus  was  killed  ; 
and  bewailed,  with  amiable  inconfiftency,  the  lofs  of  his  friend.  At 
the  fame  time  he  reproved  the  immoderate  grief  of  the  fpedtators; 
and  conjured  them  not  to  difgrace,  by  unmanly  tears,  the  fate  of 
a  prince,  who  in  a  few  moments  would  be  united  with  heaven,  and 
ivith  the  ftars  '\  The  fpeftators  were  filent  ;  and  Julian  entered 
into  a  metaphyfical  argument  with  the  philofophers  Prifcus  and 
Maximus,  on  the  nature  of  the  foul.  The  efforts  which  he  made, 
of  mind,  as  well  as  body,  moft  probably  haftened  his  death.  His 
wound  began  to  bleed  with  freih  violence  ;  his  refpiration  was  em- 
barraifed  by  the  fwelling  of  the  veins  :  he  called  for  a  draught  of  cold 
water,  and,  as  foon  as  he  had  drank  it,  expired  without  pain,  about 
the  hour  of  midnight.  Such  was  the  end  of  that  extraordinary  man, 
in  the  tliirty-fecond  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  one  year  and 
about  eight  months,  from  the  death  of  Conilantius.  In  his  laft 
moments  he  difplayed,  perhaps  with  fome  oftentation,  the  love  of 
virtue  and  of  fame,  which  had  been  the  ruling  paffions  of  his 
lii^  ". 

The  "triumph   of  Chriftianity,  and  the  calamities  of  the  empire,   Eleftionof 
may,   in  fome  meafure,  be  afcribed  to  Julian  himfelf,   who  had  ne-   Jovian, 
gleded  to  fecure  the  future  execution  of  his  defigns,  by  the  timely  June  27!  ^' 

"  The  foldiers  who  made  their  verbal,  or  learned  and   rational  obfervations.     Divine 

nuncupatory,  teilaments   upon  ailual  fervice  Legation,  vol.  ii.  p.  199 — 216. 
(in  procinflu)  were  exempted  from  the  for-         "  The  whole  relation  of  the  death  of  Ju- 

malities  of  the  Roman  law.     See  Heinecci-  lian  is  given  by  Ammianus  (xxv.  3.),  an  in- 

us  (Antiquit.  Jur.   Roman,  tom.  i.  p.  504.)  telligent    fpeftator.     Libanius,    who     turns 

and  Montefquiea  (Efprit  des  Loix,  1.  xxvii.).  with  horror  from  the  fcene,  has  fupplied  fome 

'"  This    union   of   the   human  foul   with  circumftances  (Orat.  Parental,  c.    136—140. 

the  divine  aetherial  fubftance  of  the  univerfe,  p.  359—362.).  The  calumnies  of  Gregory, 

is    the   ancient  doftrine  of  Pythagoras   and  and  the  legends  of  more  recent  faints,  may 

Plato  ;  but  it  feems  to  exclude  any  perfonal  now  \)t  filently  defpifed. 
or  confcious  immortality.     See  Warburton's 

3  Ν  2  and 
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CHAP.    artJ  iudicious  nominatica  of  an  alibciate  and  fucccflbr.     But  the 

X  XIV• 

royal  race  of  Conftantuis  Chlorus  was  i-educed  to  his  own  perfon  ; 

and  if  he  entertained   any  fcrious  thoughts  of  invefting  with   the 
purple  the  moft  worthy  among  the  Rinnans,  he  was  diverted  from 
his  refolution  by  the  difficulty  of  the  ^lioice,  the  jealoufy  of  power, 
the  fear  of  ingratitude,  and  the  natural   prefumption  of  health,  of 
youth,    and  of  profperity.     His  unexpeded  death  left  the  empire- 
without  a  mafter,  and  >■,  ithout  an  heir,'  in  a  ftate  of  perplexity  and 
danger,  >vhic)i,  in  the  fpace  of  fourfcore  years,  had  never  been  ex- 
perienced, fince  the  eledlion  of  Diocletian.     In  a  government,  which 
had  almoil  forgotten   th.   diftinotion   of  pure   and  noble  blood,  the 
fuperiority  of  birth  was  of  little  moment ;  the  claims  of  ofTicial  rank, 
were  accidental   and  precarious  ;   and   the   candidates,   wha  might 
afpire  to  afcend  the  vacant  throne,  could  be  fupported  only  by  the 
confcioufnefs  of  perfonal  merit,  or  by  the  hopes  of  popular  favour. 
But  the  fituation  of  a  famiihed  army,  encompaiTed  on  all  fides  by  an 
hoft  of  Barbarians,  fhortened  the  moments  of  grief  and  deliberation. 
In  this  fcene  of  terror  and  diftrefs,  the  body  of  the  deceafed  prince, 
according  to   his   ov/n  diredtions,  was  decently  embalmed  ;  and,  at 
the  dawn  of  day,  the  generals  convened  a  military  fenate,  at  which 
the  commanders  of  the  legions,  and  the  officers,  both  of  cavalry  and 
infantr,-,  were  invited  to  affill.     Three  or  four  hours  of  the  night 
had   not  paued  away  without   fome  fjcret  cabals  ;  and  when  the 
eleftion  of  an  emperor  was  propofed,  the  fpirit  of  fadiion  began  to 
agitate  the  afiembly.     Viftor  and  Arinthseus  coiled:ed  the  remains 
of  the   court  of  Conftantius ;  the  friends   of  Julian  attached  them.- 
felves  to  the  Gallic  chiefs,  Dagaliiphus  and  Nevltta  ;  and  the   moil 
fatal  confeqiiences  might  be  apprehended  from  the  dlfcord  of  two 
fadlions,  fo  oppoiite  iu  their  charatTcer  and  intereft,  in  their  maxims 
of  government,  and  perhaps  in  their  religious  principles.     The  fu- 
perior  virtues  of  Salluft  could  alone  reconcile  their  divifions,  and 

-i  unite 
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unite  their  fuitrages  ;  and  the  venerable  prsefeft  would  immediately 
have  been  declared  the  fucceffor  of  Julian,  if  he  himfelf,  with  fmcere 
and  modeil  firmnefs,  had  not  alleged  his  age  and  infirmities,  fo  un- 
equal to  the  Vv'eight  of  the  diadem.  The  generals,  who  were  fur- 
prifed  and  perplexed  by  his  refufal,  fliewed  fome  difpofition  to  adopt 
the  falutary  advice  of  an  inferior  officer  '™,  that  they  iliould  aft  as 
they  would  have  adted  in  the  abfence  of  the  emperor  ;  that  they 
ihould  exert  their  abilities  to  extricate  the  army  from  the  prefent 
diftrefs  ;  and,  if  they  were  fortunate  enough  to  reach  the  confines  of 
Mefopotamia,  they  ihould  proceed  with  united  and  deliberate  coun- 
fels  in  the  eledlion  of  a  lawful  fovereign.  V/hile  they  debated,  a  few 
voices  faluted  Jovian,  who  was  no  more  than  βϊ'β  '"'  of  the  dome- 
ftics,  with  the  names  of  Emperor  and  Auguftus.  The  tumultuary 
acclamation  was  inftantly  repeated  by  the  guards  who  furrounded 
the  tent,  and  paffed,  in  a  few  minutes,  to  the  extremities  of  the  line. 
The  new  prince,  aflioniihed  with  his  own  fortune,  was  haftily  In- 
vefted  with  the  Imperial  ornaments,  and  received  an  oath  of  fidelity 
from  the  generals,  whofe  favour  and  protedtion  he  fo  lately  foli- 
cited.  The  ftrongeft  recommendation  of  Jovian  was  the  merit  of 
his  father.  Count  Varronian,  who  enjoyed,  in  honourable  retire- 
ment, the  fruit  of  his  long  fervices.  In  the  obfcure  freedom  of  a 
private  ilation,  the  fan  indulged  his  tafte  for  wine  and  vv'omen ; 
yet  he  fupported,  with  credit,  the  charader  of  a  Chriilian  '"  and  a 

'°°   Honoratior    aliquis    miles  ;     perhaps  '-'  The  ecclefiaftical    hiilorians,  Socrates 

Ammianus  himlclf.     The  modeit  and  judi-  (1.  iii.  c.  22.).  Sozoineii  {I.  vi.   c.  3.),  and 

cious    hilloiian    dcfcribes    the    fcene  of    the  Theodoret  (J.   iv.    c.   i.),  afcribe   to  Joviai> 

eledlion,  at  which  lie  was  undoubtedly  pre-  the  merit  of  a  confeiTor  under  the  preceding 

fent  (x>:v.  ,.).  reign;  and  piouily  fuppofe,  that  he  refufed 

""  The  frimiis,  or  frimicerius,  enjoyed  the  purple,  till  the  whole  army  unanimouily 
the  dignity  of  a  fenator  ;  an2  though  only  a  exclsiinij  that  they  were  Chriiiians.  Am- 
tribaiic,  he  ranked  with  the  military  dukes.  mianuS,  calmly  purfuing  his  narrative,  over- 
Cod.  Theodofian.  1.  vi.  tit.  xxiv.  Thefe  throws  the  legend  by  a  fingle  fentence. 
privileges  -re  perhaps  more  recent  than  the  KoiHis  pro  Jo>  iano  extifqueinfpedis,pronun- 
time  of  Jovian.  tiatum  eft,  &c.  xxv.  6. 

foldier. 
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XXIV. 


Danger  and 
difficulty  of 
the  retreat. 

June  27th — 
July  ift. 


foldier.  Without  being  confpicuoiis  for  any  of  the  ambitious  qua- 
lifications which  excite  the  admiration  and  envy  of  mankind,  the 
comely  perfon  of  Jovian,  his  cheerful  temper,  and  familiar  wit,  had 
gained  the  aiFe£lion  of  his  fellow-foldiers ;  and  the  generals  of  both 
parties  acquiefced  in  a  popular  eledtion,  which  had  not  been  con- 
dudted  by  the  arts  of  their  enemies.  The  pride  of  this  unexpefted 
elevation  was  moderated  by  the  juft  apprehenfion,  that  the  fame 
day  might  terminate  the  life  and  reign  of  the  new  emperor. 
The  preiling  voice  of  neceiTity  was  obeyed  without  delay ;  and  the 
firil  orders  iifued  by  Jovian,  a  few  hours  after  his  predeceiTor  had 
expired,  were  to  profecute  a  march,  which  could  alone  extricate 
the  Romans  from  their  adlual  diftrefs  '°^ 

The  efteem  of  an  enemy  is  moil  fmcerely  exprefled  by  his  fears  ; 
and  the  degree  of  fear  may  be  accurately  meafured  by  the  joy  with 
which  he  celebrates  his  deliverance.  The  welcome  news  of  the 
death  of  Julian,  which  a  deferter  revealed  to  the  camp  of  Sapor, 
infpired  the  defponding  monarch  with  a  fudd^n  confidence  of  vic- 
tory. He  immediately  detached  the  royal  cavalry,  perhaps  the  tea 
thoufand  Immortals  '°%  to  fecond  and  fupport  the  purfuit  j  and  dif- 
charged  the  whole  weight  of  his  united  forces  on  the  rear-guard  of 
the  Romans.  The  rear-guard  was  thrown  into  diforder ;  the  re- 
nowned legions,  which  derived  their  titles  from  Diocletian,  and  his 
warlike  colleague,  were  broke  and  trampled  down  by  the  elephants;, 
.and  three  tribunes  loft  their  lives  in  attempting  to  flop  the  flight  of 


'■^^  Ammianus  (xxv,  ic.)  has  tlravvn  from 
the  life  an  impartial  portrait  of  Jovian  :  to 
which  the  younger  Viflor  has  added  fome  re- 
markable ftrokes.  The  Abbe  de  la  Bleterie 
(Hiftoire  de  Jovien,  torn.  i.  p.  1  —  238.)  has 
compofed  «n  elaborate  hiftory  of  his  fiiort 
reign;  a  work  remarkably  diltinguifhed  by 


elegance  of  ftyle,    critical  difquifiiion,  and 
religious  prejudice. 

'°•*  Regius  equitatus.  It  appears  from. 
Procopius,  that  the  Immortals,  fo  famous 
under  Cyrus  and  his  fucceflbrs,  were  revived, 
if  we  may  ufe  that  improper  word,  by  the, 
Saflanides.  BrilTcn  de  Regno  Perfico,  p. 
268,  hz. 

their 
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their  foldiers.     The  battle  was  at  length  reftored  by  the  perfeA''ering    ^.^,•^.  ^* 

λΛ.1  V  t 

valour  of  the  Romans ;  the  Perfians  were  repulfed  with  a  great 
flaughter  of  men  and  elephants  ;  and  the  army,  after  marching  and 
fighting  a  long  fummer's  day,  airived,  in  the  evening,  at  Samara  on: 
the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  about  one  hundred  miles  above  Ctefiphon  "". 
On  the  enfuing  day,  the  Barbarians,  inftead  of  haraffing  the 
march,  attacked  the  camp,  of  Jovian  ;  which  had  been  feated  in  a 
deep  and  fequeftered  Λ^alIey.  From  the  hills,  the  archers  of  Periia 
infulted  and  annoyed  the  wearied  legionaries  ;  and  a  body  of  cavalry, 
which  had  penetrated  with  defperate  courage  through  the  Prsetorian 
gate,  was  cut  in  pieces,  after  a  doubtful  conflid,  near  the  Imperial 
tent.  In  the  fucceedlag  night,  the  camp  of  Carche  was  protedted 
by  the  lofty  dykes  of  the  river ;  and  the  Roman  army,  though  in- 
ceiTantly  expofed  to  the  vexatious  purfuit  of  the  Saracens,  pitched 
their  tents  near  the  city  of  Dura  ""^,  four  days  after  the  death  of  Julian. 
The  Tigris  was  ftill  on  their  left ;  their  hopes  and  provifions  were 
almoft  confumed  ;  and  the  impatient  foldiers,  who  had  fondly  per- 
fuaded  themfelves,  that  the  frontiers  of  the  empire  were  not  far 
diftant,  requeiled  their  new  fovereign,  that  they  might  be  permitted 
to  hazard  the  paflage  of  the  ri\^er.  With  the  affiftance  of  his  wifeil 
ofiicers,  Jovian  endeavoured  to  check  their  raihnefs  ;  by  reprefent- 
ing,  that  if  they  poifeiTed  ftiiEcient  fkill  and  vigour  to  ftem  the 
torrent  of  a  deep  and  rapid  itream,  they  would  only  deliver  them- 
felves naked  and  defencelefs  to  the  Barbarians,  who  had  occupied- 
the  oppofite  banks.      Yielding  at  length  to  their  clamorous  impor- 

"'  The   obfcure    villages    of  the  inland  mere,    or    Samara,    became,    with    a    flight 

country   are  irrecoverably  loft,   nor   can   we  change  of  name,   the  royal  refidence   of  the 

name  the  field  of  battle  where  Julian   fell:  Khalifs  of  the  houfe  of  Abbas, 
but  M.  d'Anville  has  dcmonftrated  the  pre-  '^"  Dura  was  a  fortified  place  in  the  wars 

cife  fituation  of  Sumere,   Carche,  and  Dura>  of  Antiochus  againft  the  rebels  of  Media  and 

along  the  banks  of  the  Tigris    (Geographie  Perfia  (Polybius,  1.  v.  c.  48.52.  p,  54S.  552. 

Ancicnne,  torn.  ii.  p.  248.   I'Euphrate  et  le  edit.  Cafaubon,  in  8vo.), 
Tigre,  p.  95-  97.),.   In  the  ninth  century,  Su- 

tiinities^. 
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^  ^,  ^.  ^'•  tunitles,  he  confented,  with  reludance,  that  five  hundred  Gauls  and 
*— — V — ^  Germans,  accuilomed  from  their  infancy  to  the  waters  of  the  Rhine 
and  Danube,  iliould  attempt  the  bold  adventure,  which  might  ferve 
either  as  an  encouragement,  or  as  a  Λvarning,  for  the  reft  of  the 
army.  In  the  filence  of  the  night,  they  fwam  the  Tigris,  fur- 
priled  an  unguarded  poft  of  the  enemy,  and  difplayed  at  the  dawn 
of  day  the  fignal  of  their  refolution  and  fortune.  The  fuccefs  of 
this  trial  difpofed  the  emperor  to  liften  to  the  promifes  of  his  archi- 
teds,  v;ho  propofed  to  conftrudt  a  floating  bridge  of  the  inflated 
ikins  of  fheep,  oxen,  and  goats,  covered  with  a  floor  of  earth  and 
fafcines  '°\  Two  important  days  were  fpent  in  the  ineffedual  la- 
bour ;  and  the  Romans,  who  already  endured  the  miferies  of  fa- 
mine, caft  a  look  of  defpair  on  the  Tigris,  and  upon  the  Barba- 
rians ;  whofe  numbers  and  obftinacy  iacreafed  with  the  diftrefs  of 
the  Imperial  army  '°^ 
Negotiation  In  this  hopclcfs  fituation,  the  fainting  fplrits  of  the  Romans  Avere 
peace.  revived  by  the  found  of  peace.     The  tranfient  prefumption  of  Sapor 

July.  had  A'aniflied  :  he  obferved,  with  ferious  concern,  that,  in  the  re- 
petition of  doubtful  combats,  he  had  loft  his  moft  faithful  and  in- 
trepid nobles,  his  braveft  troops,  and  the  greatefc  part  of  his  train 
of  elephants :  and  the  experienced  monarch  feared  to  provoke  the 
rcfiftance  of  defpair,  the  viciflitudes  of  fortune,  and  the  unexhaufted 
powers  of  the  Roman  empire  ;  which  might  foon  advance  to  relieve 
or  to  revenge,  the  fucceflOr  of  Julian.     The  Surenas  himfelf,  ac- 

'°''  A   fimilar  e.vpedicnt  was   propofed  to  Lilwnlus    (Orat.   Pr-jcnt.  c.    146.   p.    364.), 

the  leaders  of  the  ten  thoufand,  and  wifely  and    Zofimus    (I.   iii.    p.    189,    190,    igt.). 

rcjedcd.    Xenophon,  Anabafis,  1.  iii.  p.  255,  Though  we  mny  uiilrull  the  fairncfs   of  Li- 

256,257.     It  appears,  froni  our  modern  tra-  baniiis,    the    ocalar  teflimony   of  Eutropius 

■     vcUers,  that  rafts  floating  on    bladders  per-  (uno    a    Perfis  atque    altero    prcelio    virtus, 

furm  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  Tigris.  x.   17.)  mull  incline  us  to  fufpeft,   that  Am- 

'°^  The  firft  military  ails  of  the  reign   of  niiaiius  has  been  toe  jealous  of  the  honour  of 

Jovian  arc  related  by  Ammianus  (x.xv.  6.),  the  Reman  arms. 

companied 
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companled  by  another  fatrap,  appeared  in  the  camp  of  Jovian'*;    ^^^-jy^' 

and  declared,  that  the  clemency  of  his  fovereign  was  not  averfe  to   < ^— -> 

fignify  the  conditions,  on  which  he  would  confent  to  fpare  and  to 
difmifs  the  Ca^far,  with  the  reUcs  of  his  captive  army.     The  hopes 
of  fafety  fubdued  the  firmnefs  of  the  Romans  ;  the  emperor  was 
compelled,  by  the  advice  of  his  council,  and  the  cries  of  the  foldiers, 
to  embrace  the  offer  of  peace  ;   and  the  pra^fed;  Salluft  was  imme- 
diately fent,  Avith  the  general  Arintha:us,  to  underftand  the  pleafure 
of  the  Great  King.     The  crafty  Perfian  delayed,  under  various  pre- 
tences, the  conclufion  of  the  agreement ;  ilarted  difhculties,  required 
explanations,    fuggefted   expedients,    receded  from  his  conceflions» 
-encreafed  his  demands,  and  wafted  four  days  in  the  arts  of  negoci- 
ation,  till  he  had  confumed  the  ftock  of  provifions   which  yet  re- 
jnained  in  the  camp  of  the  Romans.     Had  Jovian  been  capable  of 
executing  a  bold  and  prudent  meafure,  he  would  have  continued  his 
march  with  unremitting  diligence ;  the  progrefs  of  the  treaty  would 
have  fufpended  the  attacks  of  the  Barbarians ;   and,  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  fourth  day,  he  might  have  fafely  reached  the  fruitful 
province  of  Corduene,  at  the  diftance  only  of  one  hundred  miles"". 
The  irrefolute  emperor,  inftead  of  breaking  through  the  toils  of  the 
enemy,  expedled  his  fate  with  patient  refignation  ;  and  accepted  the 
humiliating    conditions  of   peace,    which  it  was  no  longer   in   his 
power  to  refufe.      The   five   provinces   beyond  the  Tigris,    Λvhich 
had  been  ceded  by  the  grandfather  of  Sapor,  were  reftored  to  the 
Perfian  monarchy.     He  acquired,  by  a  -frngle  article,  the  impregnable 
eity  of  Nifibis  ;  which  had  fuftained,  in  three  fucceiTive  fieges,  the 

"'  Sextus  Riifus   (de  Provinciis,  c.  29.)  tator.    Yet  it  is  difiicult  to  underRaad,  hoi» 

embraces  a  poor  fubterfugc  of  nationni  vani-  the  mountains  of  Corduene  could  extend  over 

ty.     Tanta  revcrentia  noiiiinis  Romani  fuit,  the  plain  of  Affyria,  as  low  as  the  conflux  of 

ut  a  Perfis  primus  dc  pace  fermo  haberetur.  the  Tigris  and  the  great  Zab  :  or  hciu  an  army 

"°  It  is  prefumptuous  to  controvert  the  offixty  thouiand  men  could  march  one  hun- 

opinion  of  Ammianus,  a  foldier  and  a  fpec-  dred  miles  in  four  days. 

Vol.  Π.  3  Ο  effoit 
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CJl^  p.    eifort  of  his  arms.     Singara,  and   the  caftle  of  the  Moors  one  of 

* ,-— /    the  ftrongeft  places  of  Mefopotamia,  were  hkewife  difmembered  from 

the  empire.  It  was  confidered  as  an  indulgence,  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  thofe  fortrefles  were  permitted  to  retire  with  their  eiteds ; 
but  the  conqueror  i-igoroufly  infifted,  that  the  Romans  fliould  for 
ever  abandon  the  king  and  kingdom  of  Armenia.  A  peace,  or  ra- 
tlier  a  long  truce,  of  thirty  years,  was  ftipulated  between  the  hoftile 
nations  ;  the  faith  of  the  treaty  w^as  ratified  by  folemn  oaths,  and 
religious  ceremonies ;  and  hoftages  of  diftinguifhed  rank  were  reci- 
procally delivered  to  fecure  the  performance  of  the  conditions'". 
The  weak-  The   fophift   of  Antioch,  who  faw  with  indignation  the   fceptre 

grace  of  Jo-  of"  his  hero  in  the  feeble  hand .  of  a  Chriftian  fucceflbr,  profeiTes  to 
admire  the  moderation  of  Sapor,  in  contenting  himfelf  with  fo  fmall 
a  portion  of  the  Roman  empire.  If  he  had  ftretched  as  far  as  the 
Euphrates  the  claims  of  his  ambition,  he  might  have  been  fecure, 
fays  Libanius,  of  not  meeting  with  a  refufal.  If  he  had  fixed,  as 
the  boundary  of  Perfia,  the  Orontes,  the  Cydnus,  the  Sangarius, 
or  even  the  Thracian  Bofphorus,  flatterers  would  not  have  been  want- 
ing in  the  court  of  Jovian  to  convince  the  timid  monarch,  that  his 
remaining  provinces  would  ftill  afford  the  moft  ample  gratifications 
of  power  and  luxury  "^.  Without  adopting  in  its  full  force  this 
malicious  infinuation,  we  mufl:  acknowledge,  that  the  conclufion  of 
fo  ignominious  a  treaty  was  facilitated  by  the  private  ambition  of 
Jovian.  The  obfcure  domeftic,  exalted  to  the  throne  by  fortune, . 
rather  than  by  merit,  was  impatient  to  efcape  from  the  hands  of 
the  Perfians ;  that  he  might  prevent  the  defigns  of  Procopius,  who 

"'  The  treaty  of  Dura  is  recorded  with  vian)  ;    and   Eutropius    (x.  17.)•     The  lafi- 

grief  or  indignation  by  Ammianus  (xxv.  7.),  mentioned  writer,  who  was  prefent  in  a  mili- 

Libanius  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  142.  p.  364),  Zo-  tary  ftation,  ftyles  this  peace  neceilariam  qui- 

finjus  (1.  iii.   p.  190,  191. )j    Gregory   Nazi-  dem  fed  ignobilem. 

anzen    (Orat.  iv.  p.  117,  118,  who  imputes  "^Libanius,  Orat.  Parent,  c.  143.  p.  364,• 

the  diftrefs  to  Julian,  the  deliverance  to  Jo-  365. 

I  commanded 
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commanded  the  army  of  Mefopotamia,  and  eftablifh  his  doubt-  ^J?  •!^.  ^• 
ful  reign  over  the  legions  and  provinces,  which  w^re  ftiil  ignorant  * — -v — — ' 
of  the  hafty  and  tumultuous  choice  of  the  camp  beyond  the  Tigris  "\ 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fame  river,  at  no  very  confiderable 
diftance  from  the  fatal  ftation  of  Dura  "*,  the  ten  thoufand  Greeks, 
without  generals,  or  guides,  or  provifions,  were  abandoned,  above 
twelve  hundred  miles  from  their  native  country,  to  the  refentmenC 
of  a  vidorious  monarch.  The  difference  of  the'u•  condutSl  and  fuc- 
cefs  depended  much  more  on  their  character  than  on  their  fituation. 
Inilead  of  tamely  refigning  themfelves  to  the  fecret  deliberations  and 
private  views  of  a  fmgle  perfon,  the  united  councils  of  the  Greeka 
were  infpired  by  the  generous  enthufiafm  of  a  popular  aifembly : 
■where  the  mind  of  each  citizen  is  filled  with  the  love  of  glory,  the 
pride  of  freedom,  and  the  contempt  of  death.  Confcious  of  their 
fuperiority  over  the  Barbarians  in  arms  and  difcipline,  they  difdained 
to  yield,  they  refufed  to  capitulate  ;  eveiy  obftacle  was  furmounted 
by  their  patience,  courage,  and  military  fliill ;  and  the  memorable 
retreat  of  the  ten  thoufand  expofed  and  infulted  the  weaknefs  of  the 
Perfian  monarchy  "^ 

As  the  price  of  his  difgraceful  conceilions,  the   emperor  might  He  contbuee 

ills  rCtr63.t  ίΛ 

perhaps  have  ftipulated,  that  the  camp  of  the  hungry  Romans  ihould  Nifibis. 
be  plentifully  fupplied  "* ;  and  that  they  ihould  be  permitted  to  pafs 

the 

"3  Conditionlbus  .  .  .  dirpendiofis  Roma-  fyria,  400  feet  broad,  wJiich  falls  into  the 

BS  reipublicK  impofitis  ....  quibus  cupidior  Tigris  fourteen  hours  below  Moful.  The  error 

regni   quam  £1ογϊ.έ  Jovianus  imperio  rudis  of  the  Greeks  bellowed  on  the  great  and  lefler 

adquievit.  Sextus  Rufus  da  Provinciis,  c.  29.  Zab  the  names  of  the  IVolf  [y,yc\x%),  and  the 

La  Bleterie  has  exprcfied,  in  a  long  diredl  ora-  Goat  (Capros).     They  created  thefe  animals 

tion,  thefe  fpecious  confiderations  of  public  to  attend  the  'Tyger  of  the  Eaft. 

and  private  intereft  (Hiil.  de  Joviea,  tom.i.  "'  The  Cyroprsdia  is  vague  and  languid: 

p.  59,   &c.).  the  Anabafis   circumftantial    and    animated. 

"*  The  generals  were  murdered  on  the  Such  is  the  eternal  difierence  between  fiilion 

banks  of  the  Zabatus  (Anabafis,  1.  ii.  p.  156.  and  truth. 

i.  iii.  p.  226.),  or  great  Zab,  a  river  of  A f-  "*  According  to  Rufinus,   an  immediate 

3  -O  3  -fuppljr 
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^  ^,^  ^•    the  Tigris  on  the  bridge  which  was  conftrufted  by  the  hands  of  the 
Perfians.     But,  if  Jovian  pi-efumed  to  folicit  thofc-  equitable  term?, 
they  were  fternly  refufed  by  the  haughty  tyrant  of  the  Eail ;   whofe 
clemency  had  pardoned  the  inA^aders  of  his  country.      The  Saracens 
fometimes  intercepted  the  ftragglers  of  the  march ;  but  the  generals  and 
troops  of  Sapor  refpedled  the  ceflation  of  arms ;  and  Jovian  was  fuffered 
to  explore  the  moil  convenient  place  for  the  pafflige  of  the  river.    The 
fmall  veflels,  which  had  been  faved  from  the  conflagration  of  the  fleet, 
performed  the  moft  efl'ential  ferA^ice.     They  firil  conveyed  the   em- 
peror   and    his  favourites ;     and    afterwards   tranfported,    in  many 
fucceillve  voyages,  a  great  part  of  the  army.      But,  as  every  man 
was  anxious  for  his  perfonal  fafety,  and  apprehenfive  of  being  left 
on  the  hofl:ile  ihore,  the  foldiers,  who  were  too  impatient  to  wait  the 
flow  returns  of  the  boats,  boldly  ventured  themfelves  on  light  hurdles, 
or  inflated   flrins ;  and,  drawing  after  them  their  horfes,  attempted,, 
with  various  fuccefs,    to    fwim  acrofs  the  river.      Many   of   thcfe 
daring  adventurers   were   fwallowed  by    the  waves  ;    many  others,, 
who  were  carried  along  by  the  violence  of  the  ftream,  fell  an  eafy 
prey  to   the  avarice,  or  cruelty,  of  the  Avild  Arabs ;  and  the  lofa 
which  the  army  fuftained  in  the  paflage  of  the  Tigris,  was  not  in- 
ferior to  the  carnage  of  a  day  of  battle.     As  foon  as  the  Romans  had 
landed  on  the  wefl:ern  bank,  they  were  delivered,  from  the  hoftlle. 
purfuit  of  the  Barbarians  ;   but,  in  a  laborious  march  of  two  hundred 
miles  over  the  plains  of  Mefopotamia,  they  endured  the  laft;  extre- 
mities of  thirft  and  hunger.     They  were  obliged  to  traverfe  a  fandy 
defert,  which,  in  the  extent  of  feventy  miles,  did  not  afiord  a  fmgie 
blade  of  fweet  grals,  nor  a  fmgle  fpring   of  frefh  water ;   and  the 
refl;  of  the  inhofpitable  waile  was  untrod  by  the  footfl;eps  either  of 

fupply  of  provifions  was  ftipulated  by  the  fians.  Such  a  faft  is  probable,  but  undoubt- 
treaty  ;  and  Theodoret  aflirms,  that  the  ob-  ediy  fiille.  See  Tillemont,  Hift.  des  Em- 
Jjgation  was  faithfully  difcharged  by  the  Per-     pereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  702. 

3  friends 
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friends  or  enemies.     Whenever  a  fmall  meafure  of  flour  could  be    ^  J?.,^,  ^' 

Λλίν. 

difcovered  in  the  camp,  twenty  pounds  weight  were  greedily  pur-  i- — w- — -t 
chafed  with  ten  pieces  of  gold  '"  :  the  beails  of  burden  were  flaugh- 
tered  and  devoured ;  and  the  defert  was  ftrewed  with  the  arms  and 
baggage  of  the  Roman  foldiers,  whofe  tattered  garments  and  meagre 
countenances  difplayed  their  pail  fuiFerings,  and  a£lual  mifery.  A 
fmall  convoy  of  provifions  advanced  to  meet  the  army  as  far  as  the 
caille  of  Ur ;  and  the  fupply  was  the  more  grateful,  fmce  it  de- 
clared the  fidelity  of  Sebaftian  and  Procopius.  At  Thiifaphata  "^,  the 
emperor  mpft  gracioufly  received  the  generals  of  Mefopotamia  ;  and 
the  remains  of  a  once  flouriihing  army  at  length  repofed  themfelves 
under  the  walls  of  Nifibis.  The  meifengers  of  Jovian  had  already 
proclaimed,  in  the  language  of  flattery,  his  eleftion,  his  treaty,  and 
his  return  ;  and  the  new  prince  had  taken  the  moil  effediual  mea- 
fures  to  fecure  the  allegiance  of  the  armies  and  provinces  of  Europe  j 
by  placing  the  military  command  in  the  hands  of  thofe  officers,  who, 
from  motives  of  intereft,  or  inclination,  would  firmly  fupport  the 
caufe  of  their  benefadtor  "^ 

The  friends  of  Julian  had  confidently  announced  the  fuccefs   of  Univer/kl 

r-^  •        Λ       c       λ'        r      r  clamour 

his  expedition.  1  hey  entertamed  a  fond  perfuafion,  that  the  temples  againft 
of  the  gods  would  be  enriched  with  the  fpoils  of  the  Eaft  ;  that  Per-  Lace!^ 
fu  would   be  reduced  to  the  humble  ftate  of  a  tributary  province, 

"'  V/e  may  recollsft  feme  lines  of  Lucan  ""  M.  d'Anville  (fee  his  Maps,  and  I'Eu- 

(Ph.irfal.  iv.   95•%  who  defcribes  a  fimilar  phrate  et  le  Tigre,  p.  92,  93.)   traces  their 

dillrefs  of  Cxfar's  army  in  Spain  ;  march,  and  aifigns  the  true  pofition  of  Hatra, 

Sa;va  fames  aderat Ur,   and  Thiifaphata,  which  Ammianus  has 

Miles  cget :  toto  cenfu  non  prodigus  emit  mentioned.     He    docs  not   complain  of  the 

ExiguamCererem.  Proh  lucrrpallida  tabes!  Saraiel,  fhe  deadly  hot  wind,  which  Thevenoc 

Non  dceft  prolato  jejiinus  venditor  auro.  (A'oyages,    part  ii.   1.  i.   p.    192.)    fo  mucu 

See  Guichardt  (Nouveaux   Memcires   Mili-  dreaded. 

taires,  torn.  i.  p.  379—382.).  His  Analyfis  "^  The  retreat  of  Jovian  is  defcribed  by 
of  the  two  Campaigns  in  Spain  and  Africa,  Ammianus  (x.xv.  9.),  Libanius  (Orat.  Pa- 
is the  nobleft  monument  that  has  ever  been  rent.  c.  143.  p,  365.),  and  Zofimus  (1.  iii. 
jraifed  to  the  fame  of  C.cfar.  p.  194.). 

governed 
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CHAP,  governed  by  the  laws  and  magiftrates  of  Rome  ;  that  the  Barbarlant 
would  adopt  the  drefs,  and  manners,  and  language,  of  their  con- 
querors ;  and  that  the  youth  of  Ecbatana  and  Sufa  would  ftudy 
the  art  of  rhetoric  under  Grecian  mailers'".  The  progrefs  of  the 
arms  of  Julian  interrupted  his  communication  with  the  empire  ; 
and,  from  the  moment  that  he  pafled  the  Tigris,  his  aiFeitionate 
fubjeds  were  ignorant  of  the  fate  and  fortunes  of  their  prince.  Their 
contemplation  of  fancied  triumphs  was  difturbed  by  the  melancholy 
rumour  of  his  death;  and  they  perfifted  to  doubt,  after  they  could 
no  longer  deny,  the  truth  of  that  fatal  event  "^'.  The  meffengers  of 
Jovian  promulgated  the  fpecious  tale  of  a  prudent  and  neceflary  peace : 
the  voice  of  fame,  louder  and  more  fmcere,  revealed  the  difgrace 
of  the  emperor,  and  the  conditions  of  the  ignominious  treaty.  The 
minds  of  the  people  Avere  filled  with  aftoniihment  and  grief,  with 
indignation  and  terror,  when  they  were  informed,  that  the  unworthy 
fucceiTor  of  Julian  relinquiflied  the  five  provinces,  which  had  been 
acquired  by  the  victory  of  Galerius  ;  and  that  he  iliamefully  fur- 
rendered  to  the  Barbarians  the  important  city  of  Nifibis,  the  firmeil 
bulwark  of  the  provinces  of  the  Eaft  '".  The  deep  and  dangerous 
queftion,  how  far  the  public  faith  fliould  be  obferved,  when  it  be- 
comes incompatible  with  the  public  fafety,  was  freely  agitated  in*po- 
pular  converfation  ;  and  fome  hopes  were  entertained,  that  the 
icmperor  would  redeem  his   pufillanimous  behaviour  by  a  Iplendid 

'"  Libanius,  Orat.  Parent,  c.  145.  p.  366.  panegyric  of  Julian  (Llbanius  de  Vita  fua. 

Such  were  the  natural  hopes  and  wifhes  of  a  torn.  ii.  p.  45,  46.)• 
ihetorician.  "^  Amniianus  and  Eutropius  may  be  ad- 

*"  The  people  of  Carrhx,  a  city  devoted  mitted  as  fair  and  credible  witneiTes  of  the 

to  Paganifm,  buried  the  inaufpicious  meiien-  public  language  and  opinions.     The  people 

ger  under  a  pile  of  ftones  (Zofimus,  1.  iii.  p.  of  Antioch   reviled  an  ignominious   peace, 

196.).     Libanius,  when  he  received  the  fatal  which  expofed   them   to   the   Perfxans,  on   a 

intelligence,  call  his  eye  on  his  fword  :   but  naked  and  defencelefs  frontier  (Excerpt.  Va- 

he  recolledled  that  Plato  had  condemned  fui•  leiiana,  p.  845.  c;<  Joanne  Antiocheno.). 
cidcj  and  that  he  muit  live  to  compofe  the 

aa 
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•a\S  of  patriotic  perfidy.     The  inflexible  fpirit  of  the  Roman  fenate    ^  ^  A  p, 

had  always  difclaimed   the  unequal  conditions  which  were  extorted    1    — . 1 

from  the  diftrefs  of  her  captive  armies ;  and,  if  it  were  neceiTary  to 
fatisfy  the  national  honour,  by  delivering  the  guilty  general  into  the 
hands  of  the  Barbarians,  the  greateft  part  of  the  fubje£ts  of  Jovian 
would  have  cheerfully  acquiefced  in  the  precedent  of  ancient 
times  "'. 

But  the   emperor,   whatever   might   be    the    limits  of   his    con-  Jo^'an  ^^'a- 

,  °  cuates  Niit- 

ftitutional  authority,   was  the  abfolute  mailer  of  the  laws  and  arms   bis,  and  re- 

of  the  ftate ',  and  the  fame  motives  w-hich  had  forced  him  to  fubfcribe,  provinces  to 

now  preifed  him  to  execute,  the  treaty  of  peace.     He  was  impatient 

to  fecure  an  empire  at  the  expence  of  a  few  provinces  ;  and  the'  re-         "^"  ' 

fpedlable  names  of  religion  and  honour  concealed  the  perfonal  fears 

and  the  ambition  of  Jovian.      Notwithilanding  the  dutiful  folicita- 

tions  of  the  inhabitants,  decency,  as  well  as  prudence,  forbade  the 

emperor  to  lodge  in  the  palace  of  Nifibis  ;  but,  the  next   morning 

after  his  arrival,  Binefes,  the  ambaflador  of  Perfia,  entered  the  place, 

diiplayed   from  the   citadel  the   ftandard  of  the   Great  King,    and 

proclaimed,  in  his  name,  the  cruel  alternative  of  exile  or  fervitude. 

The  principal  citizens  of  Nifibis,  who,  till  that  fatal  moment,  had 

confided  in  the  protection  of  their  fovereign,  threw  themfelves  at 

his  feet.    They  conjured  him  not  to  abandon,  or,  at  leaft,  not  to  de-- 

liver,  a  faithful  colony  to  the  rage  of  a  Barbarian  tyrant,  -exafperated 

by  the  three  fucceflive  defeats,,  which  he  had  experienced  under  the 

walls  of  Nifibis.     They  ftill  poiTeifed  arms  and  courage  to  repel  the 

invaders   of  their  country :  they   requeiled  only  the  permiiFion  of 

ufing  them  in  their  own  defence  ;  and,  as  foon  as  they  had  aiferted 

their  independence,  theyiliould.  implore  the  favour  of  being  again 

'"  The  Abbe  de   la  Bleterie  (Hid.  de  Jo-  «c/ difmember  the  empire,  nor  alienate,  with- 

vien,  torn.  i.  p.  212—227.),  though  a  fevere  out  their  conient,  the  allegiance  of  liis  pco-• 

cafuift,  has  pronounced  that  Jovian  was  not  pie.  '  I  have  never  found  much  delight  or  in-  ■ 

bound  to  execute  his  promife  ;  fince  he  cou/J  llniilion  in  fucii  political  metaphyfics. 

admitted- 
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CHAP,    admitted  into  the  rank  of  his  fubjeds.     Their  arguments,  their  elo- 
quence, their   tears  were  ineftedual.      Jovian  alleged,  with  fome 
confulion,  the  fanftity  of  oaths ;  and,  as  the  reludance  with  which 
he  accepted  the  prefent   of  a   crown  of  gold,  convinced  the  citi- 
zens of  their  hbpelefs  condition,  the  advocate  Sylvanus  was  pro- 
voked to    exclaim,  "  Ο  Emperor !  may  you  thus  be  crowned  by 
"  all  the  cities  of  your  dominions  !"     Jovian,  who,  in  a  few  weeks 
had  afiiimed  the  habits  of  a  prince  "*,  was  difpleafed  with  freedom, 
and  offended  witlf  truth  :  and  as   he  reafonably  fuppofed,  that  the 
difcontent  of  the  people  might  incline  them  to  fubmit  to  the  Perfian 
govei^nment,  he  publiilied  an  edid,  under  pain  of  death,  that  they 
fhould  leave  the  city  within  the  term  of  three  days.     Ammianus  has 
delineated  in  lively  colours  the  fcene  of  univerfal  defpair  which  he 
feems  to  haΛ'^e  viewed  with  an  eye   of  compaiTion  '^'.     The  martial 
youth  deferted,  with    indignant  grief,  the  walls  which  they  had  fo 
glorioully  defended  ;  the  difconfolate  mourner  dropt  a  lafl  tear  over 
the  tomb  of  a  fon  or  hufband,  which  mufl:  foon  be  profaned  by  the 
rude  hand  of  a  Barbarian  mailer ;  and  the   aged   citizen   kified  the 
threfhold,  and  clung  to  the  doors,  of  the  houfe,  where  he  had  palled 
the  cheerful  and  carelefs  hours  of  infancy.  The  highways  were  crowded 
with  a  trembling  multitude:  the  diftindions  of  rank,  and  fex,  and  age, 
were  loft  in  the  general  calamity.     Every  one  ftrove  to  bear  away 
fome  fragment  from  the  \vreck  of  his  fortunes ;  and   as  they  could 
not    command   the   immediate   fervice    of  an  adequate   number  of 
horfes  or  waggons,    they  were  obliged  to  leave   behind   them  the 
greateft  part  of  their  valuable  ^ifeds.     The  favage   infenfibility  of 
Jovian  appears  to  have  aggravated  the  hardihips  of  thefe  unhappy 
fugitives.     They  were  feated,  however,  in  a  new-built   quarter   of 

"■•■  At  Nifibis  he  performed  a  >•ο>'λ/ aft      A  death,  without  any  form  of  trial  or  evidence 

brave    officer,  his  namefake,   \vh  .  had  been  of  guilt.     Ammian.  xxv.  8. 

-thought  worthy  of  the  purple,  was  dragged  '^s  See  xxv.  9.  and  Zofimus,  1.  iii  p.  194, 

irom  fhpper,  tiirown into  a \\ell,  and  Honed  to  195. 

Amida  ; 
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Am'ida;  and  that  rifing  city,  with  the  reinforcement  of  a  very  con-    ^^Ar^" 

fiderable  colony,  foon  recovered  its  former  fplendour,  and  became    '^ "~ — ' 

the  capital  of  Mefopotamia  "".  Similar  ovders  were  difpatched  by 
the  emperor  for-the  evacuation  of  Singara  and  the  caftle  of  the  Moors; 
and  for  the  reilitution  of  the  five  provinces  beyond  the  Tigris.  Sapor 
enjoyed  the  glory  and  the  fruits  of  his  vidory ;  and  this  ignomi- 
nious peace  has  juflly  been  confidered  as  a  memorable  .-era  in  the 
decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire.  The 'predeceiTors  of  Jovian 
had  fometimes  relinquiflied  the  dominion  of  diftant  and  unprofitable 
provinces:  but,  fince  the  foundation  of  the  city,  the  genius  of 
Rome,  the  god  Terminus,  v/ho  guarded  the  boundaries  of  the  re- 
public, had  never  retired  before  the  fword  of  a  vidorious  enemy  "''. 

After  Jovian  had  performed  thofe  engagements,  which  the  voice  of  Refleftionj 
his  people  might  have  tempted  him  to  violate,  he  haftened  away  from 
the  fcene  of  his  difgrace,  and  pi'oceeded  with  his  whole  court  to  enjoy 
the  luxury  of  Antioch  '".  Without  confulting  the  dictates  of  religious 
zeal,  he  was  prompted  by  humanity  and  gratitude,  to  beftow  the 
laft  honours  on  the  remains  of  his  deceafed  fovereign  "' :  and  Proco*- 
pius,  who  fmcerely  bewailed  the  lofs  of  his  kinfman,  was  removed 
from  the  command  of  the  army,  under  the  decent  pretence  of  con- 
ducing the  funeral.  The  corpfe  of  Julian  was  tranfported  from 
Nifibis  to  Tarfus,  in  a  flow  march  of  fifteen  days ;  and,  as  it  paiTed 
through  the  cities  of  the  Eaft,  was  faluted  by  the  hoftile  fadtions» 
with  mournful  lamentations  and  clamorous  infults.     The  Pagans  al- 

'^*  Chron.  Pafchal,  p.  300.     The  Eccle-  (torn.    i.   p.    148—154..),    in   rejefting    the 

ilailical  Notitia;  may  be  confulted.  foolifh  report  of  a  Bacchanalian  riot  (ap.  Sui- 

"'  Zofimus,  ].   iii.  p.  192,  193.      Sextus  dam)  celebrated  at  Antioch,   by  the  emperor, 

Rufus  de    Provinciis,   c.   29.      Auguilin   de  his  nxiifc,  and  a  troop  of  concubines. 
Civitat.  Dei,  I.  iv.  c.  29.     This  general  po-         "'  The   Abbe  de  la  Bleterie  (torn.  i.  p. 

fition  muft  be  applied  and  interpreted  with  156.   209.)   handfomely  expofes    the    brutal 

fome  caution,  bigotry  of  Baronius,  who  would  have  thrown 

'^'  Ammianus,  xxv.  9.     Zofimus,  1.  iii.  Julian  to  the  dogs,  ne  cefpititia  quidem  fe- 

p.  196.     He  might  be  edax,  et  vino  Veneri-  pultura  dignus. 
que  indulgens.    But  I  agree  with  La  Bleterie 

Vol.  II.  ι  Ρ  ready 
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ready  placed  their  beloved  hero  in  the  rank  of  thofe  gods  whofe  wor- 
iliip  he  had  reftored ;  while  the  invedlives  of  the  Chriftians  purfued: 
the  foul  of  the  apoftate  to  hell,,  and  his  body  to  the  grave  "°.  One 
party  lamented  the  approaching  ruin  of  their  altars ;  the  other  ce- 
lebrated the  marvellous  deliverance  of  the  church.  The  Chriftians 
applauded,  in  lofty  and  ambiguous  ftrains,  the  ftroke  of  divine 
vengeance,  which  had  been  fo  long  fufpended  over  the  guilty  head 
of  Julian.  They  acknowledged,  that  the  death  of  the  tyrant,  at 
the  inftant  he  expired  beyond  the  Tigris,  was  7xvealcd  to  the 
faints  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Cappadocia '^' ;  and,  inftead  ©f  fufFering, 
him  to  fall  by  the  Perllan  darts,  their  indifcretion  afcribed  the 
heroic  deed  to  the  obfcure  hand,  of  fome  mortal  or  immortal 
champion  of  the  faith  "'%  Such  imprudent  declarations  were 
eagerly  adopted  by  the  malice,  or  credulity,  of  their  adverfaries  '"  ; 
who  darkly  infmuated,  or  confidently  aflerted,  that  the  go- 
vernors of  the  church  had  inftigated  and  direiled  the  fanaticifm 
of  a  domeftic  affaffin '".  Above  fixteen  years  after  the  death  of 
Julian,  the  charge  was  folemnly  and  vehemently  urged,,  in  a  public 


'^°  Compare  the  fophill  and  the  faint  (Li- 
banius,  Monod.  torn.  ii.  p.  251.  and  Orat. 
Parent,  c.  145.  p.  367.  c.  156.  p.  377.  with 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  Orat.  iv.  p.  125  — 132•)• 
The  Chriftian  orator  faintly  mutters  fome  ex- 
hortations to  modefty  and  forgivenefs :  but 
he  is  well  fatisfied,  that  the  real  fuiFerlngs  of 
Julian  will  far  exceed  the  fabulous  torments 
of  Ixion  or  Tantalus. 

'*'  Tillcmont  (Hift.  des  Empereurs,  torn. 
iv.  p.  5'{.9•)  has  collefted  thefe  vifions.  Some 
faint  or  angel  was  obferved  to  be  abfent  in 
the  nit^ht  on  a  fccret  expedition,  &c. 

'^^  Sozomen  (1.  vi.  2.)  applauds  the  Greek 
doftrine  of  tyratinicide ;  but  the  whole  palTage, 
which  a  Jefuit  might  have  tranflated,  is 
prudently  fupprefled  by  the  preiident  Coufin. 

'^'  Immediately  after  the  death  of  Julian, 
an  uncertain  rumour  was  fcattered,  telo  ce- 


cidifle  Romano.  It  was  carried,  by  fome 
deferters,  to  the  Perfian  camp  ;  and  the  Ro- 
mans were  reproached  as  the  aflailins  of  the 
emperor  by  Sapor  and  his  fubjeils  (Ammian. 
XXV.  6.  Libanius  de  ulcifcenda  Julian! 
nece,  c.  xiii.  p.  162,  163.).  It  was  urged, 
as  a  decifive  proof,  that  no  Perfian  had  ap- 
peared to  claim  the  promifed  reward  (Liban. 
Orat.  Parent,  c.  141.  p.  363.).  But  the  fly- 
ing liorfeman,  who  darted  the  fatal  javelin, 
might  be  ignorant  of  its  effeil;  or  he  might 
be  flain  ia  the  fame  ailion.  Ammianus  nei- 
ther feels  nor  infpires  a  fufpicion.  <> 

This  dark  and  ambiguous  exprefiion  may 
point  to  Athanafuis,  the  firft,  without  arival, 
of  the  Chriftian  clergy  (Libanius  de  ulcif. 
Jul.  nece,  c.  5.  p.  149.  La  Bleterie,  Hift.  de 
Jovien,  torn.  i.  p.  179.). 

oration. 
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oration,  addreiTed  by  Libanius  to  the  emperor  Theodofius.     His  ful-    CHAP. 

.  .  .  XXIV. 

picions  are  unfupported  by  fa£t  or  argument ;  and  we  can  only  efteem    v«— >/— * 

the  generous  zeal  of  the  ibphifl  of  Antioch,  for  Che  cold  and  negle^:ed 
aihcs  of  his  friend  '^^ 

It  was  an  ancient  cuilom  in  the  funerals,  as  well  as  in  the  triumphs,  and  funeral 
of  the  Romans,  that  the  voice  of  praife  ihould  be  correded  by  that  of  °  -^"  '^"" 
iatire  and  ridicule ;  and,  that  in  the  liiidil  of  the  fplendid  pageants, 
which  difplayed  the  glory  of  the  living  or  of  the  dead,  their  imper- 
fedlions  fhould  not  be  concealed  from  the  eyes  of  the  world  '^\  This 
cuftom  Avas  pradlifed  in  the  funeral  of  Julian.  The  comedians,  who 
refented  his  contempt  and  averfion  for  the  theatre,  exhibited,  with 
the  applaufe  of  a  Chriftian  audience,  the  lively  and  exaggerated 
reprefentation  of  the  faults  and  follies  of  the  deceafed  emperor.  His 
A^arious  character  and  lingular  manners  afforded  an  ample  fcope  for 
pleaiantry  and  ridicule  '".  In  the  exercife  of  his  uncommon  talents, 
he  often  ddcendcd  below  the  majcfty  of  his  rank.  Alexander  was 
transformed  into  Diogenes;  the  philofopher  was  degraded  into  a' 
prieft.  The  purity  of  his  virtue  was  fullied  by  exceifive  vanity  ;  his 
fuperftition  difturbed  the  peace,  and  endangered  the  fafety,  of  a  mighty 
empire  ;  and  his  irregular  fallies  were  the  lefs  intitled  to  indulgence, 
as  they  appeared  to  be  the  laborious  eiForts  of  art,  or  even  of  affec- 
tation. The  remains  of  Julian  were  interred  at  Tarfus  in  Cilitia  ;  but 
his  ilately  tomb,  which  arofe  in  that  city,  on  the  banks  of  the  cold  and 

'^'  The  Orator  (Fabricius,  Bibliot.  G-kc.  tenth  part  of  the  futn,  and  throw  my  body 

iom.   vii.  p.  145  — 179.)   fcatters  fufpicions,  into  the  Tyber.     Sueton.    in    Vefpafian.    c. 

tlemands    an  inquiry,    and   infinuates,    that  19.  with  the  notes  of  Cafaubon  and  Grono- 

proofe  might  dill   be  obtained.     He  afcribes  vius. 

the  fuccefs  of  the  Huns  to  the  criminal  ne-         '"  Gregory  (Orat.  iv.  p.  119,  120.)  com- 

gleft  of  revenging  Julian's  death.  pares  this  fuppofed  ignominy  and  ridicule  to 

"*  At  the  funeral  of  Vefpafian,  the  come-  the  funeral  honours  of   Conftantius,  whofc 

dian  who    perfonated  that  frugal  ennperor,  body  was  chaunted  over  mount  Taurus  by  a 

anjtioufly  inquired  how  much  it  coll — Four-  choir  of  angels, 
•icore  thoufand  pounds  (ccnties)  — Giveme  the  "" 

3  Ρ  2  limpid 
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limpid  Cydnus  '^',  was  difpleafing  to  the  faithful  friends,  who 
loved  and  revered  the  memory  of  that  extraordinary  man.  The 
philofopher  expreifed  a  very  reafonable  wifti,  that  the  difciple  of 
Plato  might  have  repofed  af*  v.^  the  groves  of  the  academy '" : 
while  the  foldier  exclaimed  in  bolder  accents,  that  the  aflies  of 
Julian  ihould  have  been  mingled  with  thofe  of  Caefar,  in  the  field 
of  Mars,  and  among  the  antient  monuments  of  Roman  virtue  '*°. 
The  hiftory  of  princes  does  not  very  frequently  renew  the  example 
of  a  fimilar  competition. 


'"  Quintus  Curtius,  1.  ili.  c.  4.  The 
luxuriancy  of  his  defcriptions  has  been  often 
cenfured.  Yet  it  was  almoft  the  duty  of  the 
hiftorlan  to  defcribe  a  river,  whofe  waters  had 
nearly  proved  fatal  to  Alexander. 

'"  Libanius,  Orat.  Parent,  c.  156.  p.  377. 
Yet  he  acknowledges  with  gratitude  the  libe- 
rality of  the  two  royal  brothers  in  decorating 


the  tomb  of  Julian  (de  ulcif.  Jul.  nece,  c.  7. 
p.  152.). 

'*°  Cujus  fuprema  et  cineres,  fi  qui  tunc 
jufle  confuleret,  non  Cydnus  videre  deberet, 
quamvis  gratiffimus  amnis  et  liquidus :  fed  ad 
perpetuandam  gloriam  reile  faitorum  prster- 
lambere  Tiberis,  interfecans  urbem  Eternam, 
divorumque  veterum  monumenta  prsftrin- 
gens.     Ammian,  xxv.  10. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     XXV. 

T'he  Government  a7id  Death  of  Jovian, — EleBion  cf  Va- 
lentinian^  who  ajfociates  his  Brother  Vale7iSy  and  makes 
the  final  Divifio?!  of  the  F^afiern  and  JVefern  Efnpires, 
— Revolt  of  Procofius. — Civil  and  Ecclefiafical  Admi- 
nifration  — Germany. — Britain. — j^frica. — Ihe  Εαβ. 
— T'he  Danube. — Death  of  Valentiniaji  — His  two  Sons, 
Gratiajz  and  Valentinian  11.,  fucceed  to  the  TVefcrti. 
Empire. 

Τ  Η  Ε  death  of  Julian  had  left  the  public  affairs  of  the  empire    c  Η  Λ  P. 
in   a  very  doubtful   and  dangerous  fituation.      The  Roman    .    ^XV-    ^ 
army  was  faved  by  an  inglorious,  perhaps  a  neceifary,  treaty " ;  and   ^'^^^  °^  ^^^ 
the  firft  moments   of  peace  were  confecrated  by  the  pious  Jovian   A.  D.  363. 
to  reftore  the  domeftic  tranquillity  of  the  church  and  ftate.     The 
indifcretion  of  his  predeceiTor,  inftead  of  reconciling,   had  artfully 
fomented  the  religious  war :  and  the  balance  which  he  aiFe£led  to 
preferve  between  the  hoftile  fadlions,  ferved  only  to  perpetuate  the 
contefl:,  by  the  viciiTitudes  of  hope  and  fear,  by  the  ri\^al  claims  of 
ancient  poifeilion  and  adlual  favour.     The  Chrlftians  had  forgotten 
the  fpirit  of  the  Gofpel ;  and  the  Pagans  had  imbibed  the  fpirit  of 
the  church.     In  private  families,  the  fentlments  of  nature  were  ex- 
tinguiflied  by  the  blind  fury  of  zeal  and  revenge :   the  majefty  of 
the  laws  was  violated  or  abufed  ;   the  cities  of  the  Eaft  were  ftained 
with  blood ;  and  the  moil  implacable  enemies  of  the  Romans  Λvere 

'  The   medals  of  Jovian   adorn   him  with     Flattery  is  a  fcolilli  fuicide  :   ihe  deftroys  her- 
viftories,    laurel  crowns,  and  proflrate  cap-     felf  with  her  own  hands, 
tlves,      Ducange,   Famil.   Byzantin.  p.    52. 

in 
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CHAP.    \n  the  bofom  of  their  counti^.      Jovian  was  educated  in  the  pro- 

XXV.  J         ^  I 

V— — v— '    feiTion  of  Chriftianity ;  and  as  he  marched  from  Nifibis  to  Antioch, 

the  banner  of  the  Crofs,  the  Labarum  of  Conftantine,  which  was 
again  difplayed  at  the  head  of  the  legions,  announced  to  the  people 
the  fiiith  of  their  new  emperor.  As  foon  as  he  afcendcd  the  throne, 
he  tranfmitted  a  circular  epiftle  to  all  the  gOΛrernors  of  provinces : 
in  which  he  confeffed  the  divine  truth,  and  fecured  the  legal  efta- 
blifliment,  of  the  Chriftian  religion.  The  infidious  edidls  of  Julian 
were  aboliflied  ;  the  ecclefiaftical  immunities  were  reftorcd  and 
enlarged ;  and  Jovian  condefcended  to  lament,  that  the  diftrefs  of 
the  times  obliged  him  to  diminifli  the  meafure  of  charitable  diftri- 
butions '.  The  Chriilians  were  unanimous  in  the  loud  and  fmcere 
applaufe  which  they  beftowed  on  the  pious  fucceflbr  of  Julian.  But 
they  were  ftill  ignorant,  what  creed,  or  what  fynod,  he  would  chufe 
for  the  ftandard  of  orthodoxy  ;  and  the  peace  of  the  church  imme- 
diately revived  thofe  eager  difputes  which  had  been  fufpended  during 
the  feafon  of  perfecution.  The  epifcopal  leaders  of  the  contending 
fefts,  convinced,  from  cxpcriei"K:e,  how  much  their  fate  would  depend 
on  the  earlieft  impreflions  that  were  made  on  the  mind  of  an  untutored 
foldier,  haftened  to  the  court  of  Edeffa,  or  Antioch.  The  highways 
of  the  Eaft  were  crowded  with  Homooufian,  and  Arian,  and  Semi- 
Arian,  and  Eunomian  blihops,  \vho  ftruggled  to  out-ftrip  each 
other  in  the  holy  race  ;  the  apartments  of  the  palace  refounded  with 
their  clamours  ;  and  the  ears  of  the  prince  were  aflaulted,  and  per- 
haps aftonifhed,  by  the  lingular  mixture  of  metaphyilcal  argument 
and  pafiionate  invcftive  '.     The  moderation  of  Jovian,  who  recom- 

Jovian  reftored   tn  the  church  τον  «f^aicf  rated   by  Sozomen  ;  who  fiippofes,  that  an 

«tj-fx'.i  ;   a  forcible  and  coniprehenfive  expref-  amorous  glance,   tlie  adultery  of  the  heart, 

fion   (Philoilorgius,    1.   viii.   c.    y.  with  Go-  was   puniihcd  with  death   by   the   evangelic 

defroy's   Dinertations,    p.    329.      Sozomen,  Icgiilator. 

J.  vi.  c.  3.)•     The  new  law  which  condemn-  ^  Compare  Socrates,    I.    iii.    c.    21;.    and 

ed    the    rape    or    marriage   of    nuns    (Cod.  Philoilorgius,  1.  viii.  c.  6.  with  Godefroy's 

Theod.  1.  ix.  tit.  \xv.  k-g.  2.),  is  e.xagge-  DiiTertations,  p.  330. 

mended 
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mended  concord  and  charity,  and  referred  the  diiputants  to  the  fen-  CHAP, 
tence  of  a  future  council,  was  interpreted  as  a  fymptom  of  indifference : 
but  his  attachment  to  the  Nicene  ci'eed  was  at  length  difcovered  and 
declared,  by  the  reverence  which  he  expreffed  for  the  εαίεβιαΐ  * 
virtues  of  the  great  Athanafius.  The  intrepid  Λ'-eteran  of  the  faith, 
at  the  age  of  feventy,  had  iifued  from  his  retreat  on  the  firft  intelli- 
gence of  the  tyrant's  death.  The  acclamations  of  the  people  feated 
him  once  more  on  the  archiepifcopal  throne;  and  he  wifely  accepted,. 
or  anticipated,  the  invitation  of  Jovian.  The  venerable  figure  of 
Athanafius,  his  calm  courage,  and  infinuating  eloquence,  fuftained 
the  reputation  which  he  had  already  acquired  in  the  courts  .of  four 
fucceffive  princes '.  As  foon  as  he  had  gained  the  confidence,  and 
fecured  the  faith,  of  the  Chriftian  emperor,,  he  returned  in  triumph 
to  his  diocefe,  and  continued,  with  mature  counfels,  and  undimi- 
niilied  vigour,  to  diredt,  ten  years  longer  ^,  the  ecclefiaftical  -govern- 
ment of  Alexandria,  Egypt,  and  the  Catholic  church.  Before  his 
departure  from  Antioch,  he  affured  Jovian  that  1π5  orthodox  devo- 
tion would  be  rewarded  with  a  long  and  peaceful  reign.  Athanafius 
had  reafon  to  hope,  that  he  ihould  be  allowed  either  the  merit  of  a 
fuccefsful  predi£l;ion,  or  the  excufe  of  a  grateful,  though  ineifectual, 
Prayei-.  ^^^ 

*  The  word  ατί-βίαΐ  faintly  exprefles  the  of  the  emperor,   the  primate  of  Egypt,   and 

impious  raid  extravagant  flattery  of  the  em-  the  Arian   deputies.     Tlie  Abbe  is  not  fatif- 

peror  to  the  arclibifhop,  ττ,ς  ir^i,:  το»  Θ;',ν  τυ»  fied   with   the  coarfe   plealantry  cf  Jovian  ; 

οΛι>  ofooiiiTEWi     (S-.e   the    original    epiftle   in  but  his  partiality  for  Athanaaus  affumes,  in 

Athanafius,  torn.  ii.  p•  33•)•     Gregory  Na-  lis  eyes,   the  charailer  of  jullice. 

zianzen   (Orat.  xxi.   p.  392.)   celebrates   the  *  The  true  a;ra  cf  his  death  is  periile^ied 

friendihip  of  Jovian   and  Athanafius.     The  with   fome    difficulties     (Tiiiemont,     Mem. 

primate's  journey  was  advifed  by  the  Egyp-  Ecclef.   torn.  viii.   p.   yig  —  jz^.].     But  the 

tian  Monks  (Tiiiemont,  IVIem.  Eccef.  torn,  dare  (A.  D.  373,  Maya.),  which  feems  ths 

viii.  p.  221.).  mof:   confiftent  with   hiitory  and   reafon,    is 

5  Athanafius,  at   the  court  of  Antioch,  is  ratified  by  his  authentic   life    (M.-.ffei  Oifer- 

agreeably  reprefented  by  La   Bleterie  (Hift.  vazioni  Letterarie,  torn.  iii.  p.  81.). 

dc  Jovien,  torn.  i.  p.  121  — 148.):   he  tranf-  '    See    the   obfervaticns  cf  Valefuis  and 

lates  the  fingular  and  original  conferences  Jortin    (Remarks  on  Ecclefiaftical    Hiftory, 

vol. 


verfal  tole- 
ration. 
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C  Η  A  P.         The  flighteft  force,  when  it  is  applied  to  affiil  and  guide  the  na- 

V — -^ /    tural  defcent  of  its   objedl,   operates  with   irrefiftible  weight ;    and 

claim?  uni-  Jovian  had  the  good  fortune  to  embrace  the  religious  opinions  which 
were  fupported  by  the  fpirit  of  the  times,  and  the  zeal  and  numbers 
of  the  moft  powerful  feft  '.  LTnder  his  reign,  Chriftianity  obtained 
an  eafy  and  lafting.  AUdlory ;  and  as  foon  as  the  fmile  of  royal  pa- 
tronage w^as  withdrawn,  the  genius  of  paganifm,  which  had  been 
fondly  raifed  and  cheriihed  by  the  arts  of  Julian,  funk  irrecoverably 
in  the  duft.  In  many  cities,  the  temples  w-ere  fhut  or  defcrted  ;  the 
philofophers,  who  had  abufed  their  tranfient  favour,  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  ihave  their  beards,  and  difguife  their  profelTion ;  and  the 
Chriftians  rejoiced,  that  they  were  now  in  a  condition  to  forgive,  or 
to  re\''enge,  the  injuries  which  they  had  fufFered  under  the  preced- 
ing reign  °.  The  conllernation  of  the  Pagan  world  w^as  difpelled  by 
a  wife  and  gracious  edict  of  toleration ;  in  which  Jovian  explicitly 
declared,  that  although  he  fhould  feverely  puniih  the  facrilegious  rites 
of  magic,  his  fubjedts  might  exercife,  with  freedom  and  fafety,  the 
ceremonies  of  the  ancient  worfhip.  The  memory  of  this  law  has 
"been  preferved  by  the  orator  Themiftius,  who  was  deputed  by  the 
fenate  of  Conftantinople  to  exprefs  their  loyal  devotion  for  the  new 
emperor.  Themiftius  expatiates  on  the  clemency  of  the  Divine 
Nature,  the  facility  of  human  error,  the  rights  of  confcience,  and 
the  independence  of  the  mind  ;  and,  with  fome  eloquence,  inculcates 
the  principles   of  philofophical   toleration ;   \vhofe  aid   Superftition 

vol.  iv.  p.  3S.)  on  the  original  letter  of  compofed  the  whole  world-,  τά-ξΐί  ολ;•)'^•»  τκ, 
Athanafius  ;  which  is  preferved  by  Theo-  τα  Α^!ΐ«  ^jcifKr^v.  This  aflertion  was  verified 
doret  (1.  iv.  c.  3.).  In  fome  MSS.  this  in-  in  the  fpace  of  thirty  or  forty  years, 
difcreet  promife  is  omitted;  perhaps  by  the  '  Socrates,  1.  iii.  c.  24.  Gregory  Nazi- 
Catholics,  jealous  of  the  prophetic  fame  of  anzen  (Orat.  iv.  p.  131.),  and  Libanius 
their  leader.  (Orat.  Parentalis,  c.  148.  p.  369.),  exprefs 
'  Athanafius  f  apud  Thcodoret,  l.iv.  c.  3.)  the /i-viti^  fentiments  of  their  refpeclive  fac- 
«nagniiies  the  number  of  the  orthodox,  who  tions. 

herfelf, 
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herfelf,  in  the  hour  of  her  diftrefs,  is  not  aihamed  to  implore.     He    ^  ^  ^^^• 


juftly  obferv^es,  that  in  the  recent  changes,  both  religions  had  been  v— — ν — -J 
alternately  difgraced  by  the  feeming  acquiiition  of  worthlefs  profe- 
lytes,  of  thofe  votaries  of  the  reigning  purple,  who  could  pafs, 
without  a  reafon,  and  without  a  bluih,  from  the  church  to  the 
temple,  and  from  the  altars  of  Jupiter  to  the  facred  table  of  the 
Chriftians  '°. 

In  the  fpace  of  feven  months,  the  Roman  troops,  who  were  now  His  progrefs 
returned  to  Antioch,  had  performed  a  march  of  fifteen  hundred  miles ;  ^'^^    ""^" . 
in  which  they  had  endured  all  the  hardihips  of  war,  of  famine,  and   ocwber^^' 
of  climate.     Notwithftanding  their  fervices,  their  fatigues,  and  the 
approach  of  winter,  the  timid  and  impatient  Jovian  allowed  only,  to 
the  men  and  horfes,  a  refpite  of  fix  vv^eeks.      The  emperor  could 
not  fuftain  the  indifcreet  and  malicious  raillery  of  the  people  of  An- 
tioch ".     He  was  impatient  to  poiTefs  the  palace  of  Conftaniinople  ; 
and  to  prevent  the  ambition  of  fome  competitor,  who  might  occupy 
the  vacant  allegiance  of  Europe.     But  he  foon  receiA^ed  the  grateful 
Intelligence,  that  his  authority  was  acknowledged  from  the  Thracian 
Bofphorus  to  the  Atlantic  ocean.     By  the  firft  letters  which  he  dif- 
patched  from  the  camp  of  Mefopotamia,  he  had  delegated  the  mi- 
litaiy  command  of  Gaul   and  Illyricum  to  Malarich,   a  brave  and 
faithful  officer  of  the  nation  of  the  Franks  ;  and  to  his  father-in-law 
count  Lucillian,   who  had  formerly  diftinguiihed   his  courage  and 
condud  in  the  defence  of  Nifibis,     Malarich  had  declined  an  office 
to  which  he  thought  himfelf  unequal ;  and  Lucillian  was  maifacred 

'°  Themiftius,  Orat.  v.  p.  63—71.  edit,  of  the   edift,    the  leaft  honourable^   in  his 

Harduin.     Paris,   1684.     The  Abbe   de  la  opinion,  to'the  emperor  Jovian. 
Bleterie  judlcioufly  remarks  (Hill,  de  Jovien,         "  0.  ί=  An■,oχi,ς  αχ  ^^ως  Suy.i,rro  π-ξο?  αυτ-Λ  : 

torn.  i.  p.  199.),   that  Sozomen   has  forgot  αλλ'  '.■τησχ,^νη,  avro>    iJa.;  κχ,  ■τταξω^χ,,,    x« 

the  general  toleration ;  and  ThetnilHus,  the  τοίς    κχ?.βΐΑ.Ε',αις     φα-Λ^σα-^ς     (famofis    liiellisj. 

eiiabliihment  of  the  Catholic  religion.   Each  Johan.  Antiochen,  in  E.xcerot.  Valelian.  p. 

•of  them  turned  away  from,  the  objeft  which  845.     The  libels  of  Antioch  niav  be  admit- 

Jie  difliked ;  and  wilbed  to  fupprefi  the  part  ted  on  very  flight  evidence. 


Vol.  IL  3  Q__ 
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XXV. 


A.D.  364• 
■January  i. 


Death  of 
Jovian. 
JFebj-uary  17. 


at  Rheims,  in  an  accidental  mutiny  of  the  Batavian  cohorts  ".  But 
the  moderation  of  Jovinus,  mafter-general  of  the  cavalry,  who  for- 
gave the  intention  of  his  difgrace,  foon  appeafed  the  tumult,  and 
confirmed  the  uncertain  minds  of  the  foldiers.  The  oath  of  fidelity 
was  adminiftered,  and  taken,  with  loyal  acclamations  ;  and  the  de- 
puties of  the  Weftern  armies  '^  faluted  their  new  fovereign  as  he 
defcended  from  Mount  Taurus  to  the  city  of  Tyana,  in  Cappadocia. 
From  Tyana  he  continued  his  hafty  march  to  Ancyra,  capital  of 
the  province  of  Galatia  ;  where  Jovian  afiiimed,  Avith  his  infant  fon^ 
the  name  and  enfigns  of  the  confulfliip  '*.  Dadailana  '\  an  ohfcure 
town,  almoft  at  an  equal  diftance  between  Ancyra  and  Nice,  was 
marked  for  the  fatal  term  of  his  journey  and  his  life.  After  indulg- 
ing himfelf  with  a  plentiful,  perhaps  an  intemperate  fupper,  he 
retired  to  I'eil ;  and  the  next  morning  the  emperor  Jovian  was  found 
dead  in  his  bed.  The  caufe  of  this  fudden  death  was  varioufly 
underftood.  By  fome  it  was  afcribed  to  the  confequences  of  an  indi- 
geftion,  occafioned  either  by  the  quantity  of  the  wine,,  or  the  qua- 
lity of  the  muihrooms,  which  he  had  fwallowed  in  the  evening. 
According  to  others,,  he  was  fuffocated  in  his  ileep  by  the  vapour  of 
charcoal ;  which  extrafted  from  the  Λvalls  of  the  apartment  the  un- 
wholefome  moiilure  of  the  freih  plaifter  '^     But  the  want  of  a  regu- 


'"  Compare  Ammianus  (xxv.  10.))  who 
omits  the  name  of  the  Batavians,  with  Zo- 
fimus  (1.  iii.  p.  197•);  who  removes  the 
fcene  of  adlion  from  Rheims  to-Sirmium. 

'^  Quos  capita  fcholarum  ordo  cailrenfis 
appellat.  Ammian.  xxv.  10.  and  Valef.  ad 
locum. 

'*  Cujus  vagituSj  pertinaciter  relu£tantis, 
ne  in  curuli  fella  veheretur  e.x  more,  id  quod 
mox  accidit  protendebat.  Augullus,  andhis 
fucceflors,  refpeftfully  folicited  a  difpenfation 
of  age  for  the  fons  or  nephews,  whom  they 
raifed  to  the  confulfhip.  But  the  curule 
chair  of  the  firft  Brutus  had  never  been 
cdiihonoured  by  an  infant. 


'5  The  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  fixes  Da- 
dailana 125  Roman  miles  from  Nice;  117 
from  Ancyra  (Wefleling,  Itinerar.  p.  142.;. 
The  pilgrim  of  Bcurdeaux,  by  omitting  fome 
ftages,  reduces  the  whole  fpace  from  242  to 
18 1  miles.     Wefleling,  p.  574. 

'*  See  Ammianus  (xxv.  10.),  Eutropius 
(x.  18.),  who  might  likewife  be  prefent ; 
Jerom  (torn.  i.  p.  26.  ad  Heliodorum), 
Orofius  (vii.  31.),  Sozomen  (1.  vi.  c.  6.), 
Zofimus  (1.  iii.  p.  197,  198.),  and  Zonaras 
(torn.  ii.  1.  xiii.  p.  28,  29.).  We  cannot 
expeil  a  perfeft  agreement,  and  we  fliail  noi: 
difcufs  minute  difierences, 

lar 
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lar  enquiry  into  the -death  of  a  prince,  whofe  reign  and  perion  were    ^  ^vv  ^' 

ibon  forgotten,  appears  to  have  been  the  only  circumilance  which    ^ — ν — — ' 

countenanced  the  mahcious  whifpers  of  poifon  and  domeftic  guilt  ". 

The  body  of  Jovian  was  fent  to  Conftantinople,  to  be  interred  with 

his  predeceiTors ;  and  the  fad  proceifion  was  met  on  the  road  by  his 

wife  Charito,  the  daughter  of  count  LucilHan  j  who  ilill  wept  the 

recent  death  of  her   father,    and   was   haftening    to   dry  her  tears 

in    the   embraces   of   an    Imperial    hufband.     ^  Her   difappointment 

and    grief  were   embittered    by  the   anxiety    of  maternal   tender- 

nefs.     Six  weeks  before   the    death   of  Jovian,  his  infant  fon  had 

been  placed  in  the  curule  chair,  adorned  with  the  title  of  NobHiJJimuSy 

and  the  vain  enfigns  of  the  confullhip.     Unconfcious  of  his  fortune, 

the  royal  youth,  who,  from  his  grandfather,  aflumed  the  name  of 

Varronian,  was  reminded  only  by  the  jealoufy  of  the  government, 

that  he  was  the   fon  of  an  emperor.     Sixteen   years  afterwards  he 

was  ftill  alive,  but  he  had  already  been  deprived  of  an  eye;  and  his 

afflifted  mother   expedled,    every    hour,    that   the   innocent  vid:im 

would  be  torn  from  her  arms,  to  appeafe,  with  his  blood,  the  fuipi- 

cions  of  the  reigning  prince  '^ 

After  the  death  of  Jovian,  the  throne   of  the  Roman  world  re-   ^'acancy  of 
mained  ten  days  "  without  a  mailer.     The   minifters  and  generals  Feb.^'l7°— 26. 
ftill  continued  to  meet  in  council ;  to  exercife  their  refpedive  func- 
tions ;  to  maintain  the  public  order ;  and  peaceably  to  conduit  the 

"  Ammianus,  unmindful  of  his  ufual  can-  death.     Such  vague  confolations  have  never 

dour  and  good  feiife,  compares  the  death  of  wiped  away  a  fingle  tear, 

the   harmlefs   Jovian   to   that  of  the   fecond  "'  Ten  days  appear  fcarcelv  fufiicicnt  for 

Africanus    who  had  excited  the  fears  and  the  march  and  eleilion.     But  it  may  be  ob- 

refentment  of  the  popular  faftion.  ferved  :    i.  That  the   generals   might  com- 

'^  Chryfollom,   torn.  i.  p.  336.   344.  edit,  mand  the  expeditious  ufe  of  the  public  polls 

Montfaucon.     The  Chriftian  orator  attempts  for  themfelves,  their  attendants,    and  mef- 

to  comfort  a  widow  by  the  examples  of  illuf-  fengers.     z.   That  the  troops,   for  the  eafe  of 

tiious   misfortunes;    and  obferves,    that    of  the  cities,  marched  in '  many  divifions  ;  and 

nine  emperors  (including  the  Csfar  Gallus),  that  the  head  of  the  coKinin  might  arrive  at 

-who  had  reigned  in  his  time,  only  two  (Con-  Nice,  when  the  rear  halted  at  Ancx-ra. 
ilantine   and    Conftantius)    died    a   natural 

3  0^2  army 
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CHAP,    aritiy  to  the  city  of  Nice,  in  Bithynia,  which  was  chofen  for  the 
>. /— — ^    place  of  the  eledion    .     In  a  folemn  aflembly  of  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary powers  of   the   empire,    the    diadem  was   again   unanimoufly 
offered  to  the  prsefeit  Sallull:.     He  enjoyed  the  glory  of  a  fecond 
refufal ;  and  when  the  virtues  of  the  father  were  alleged  in  favour  of 
his  fon,  the  priefcol,  with  the  firmnefs   of  a  difintcrefted  patriot, 
declared  to  the  eledlors,  that  the  feeble  age  of  the  one,  and  the  un- 
experienced  youth    of  the  other,    Λvere    equally    incapable    of  the 
laborious  duties  of  government.     Several  candidates  were  propofed  :; 
and,  after  weighing  the  objedtions  of  character  or  fituation,  they 
were  fucceffively  rejefted :  but,  as  foon  as  the  name  of  Valentinian  was 
pronounced,  the  merit  of  that  officer  united  the  fuffrages  of  the  whole 
affembly,  and  obtained  the   fmcere  approbation   of  Sallufi;   himfelf. 
Eleiiron  and    Valentinian  "  was  the  fon  of  count  Gratian,  a  native  of  Cibalis,  in 
Valentinian.   Pannonia,  who,  from  an  obfcure  condition,  had  raifed  himfelf,  by 
matchlefs  ilrength  and  dexterity,  to  the  military  commands  of  Africa 
and  Britain  ;   from  which   he   retired,  with  an  ample  fortune   and' 
fufpicious  integrity.     The  rank  and  ferviccs  of  Gratian  contributed,, 
however,  to  fmooth  the  firft  fteps  of  the  promotion  of  his  fon ;  and 
afforded  him  an  early  opportunity  of  difplaying  thofe  folid  and  ufeful 
qualifications,  which  raifed  his  charafter  above  the  ordinary  level  of 
his  fellovz-fcldiers.     The   perfon  of  Valentinian  was  tall,  graceful,, 
and  majeftic.     His  manly  countenance,  deeply  marked  with  the  im- 
preffion  of  fenfe  and  fpirlt,  infpired  his  friends  with  awe,  and  his 
enemies  with  fear :  and,  to  fecond  the  efforts  of  his  undaunted  cou- 
rage, the  fon  of  Gratian  had  inherited  the  advantages  of  a  ftrong  and 

"  Ammianus,  xxvi.   l.     Zofimus,  1.   iii.  whofe    preiling  recommendations   from  An- 

p.    198.      Philoftorgius,    1.   viii.    c.   8.    and  cyra  had    a    weighty,  influence  in   the  elec- 

Godefroy,  Diflertat.  p.  334.     Philoilorgius,  tion.  ' 

who  appears  to  have  obtained  foir.e  curious         ^'  Ammianus  (χ\•χ.  7.  9.),  and  the  younger 

and  authentic  intelligence,  :;fcribes  the  choice  Viilor,  have  furniihed  the  portrait  of  Valen- 

of  \''alentinian  to  the  prsefeilSalluft,  the  ma-  tinian  ;  which   naturally  precedes  and  iliuf- 

ilcr-general  Arinthcus,  Dagalaiphus,  count  trates  the  hiftory  of  his  reign» 


ctthe  domeilics,  and  the  Patrician  Dati^nus, 


healthy 
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healthy  conilitution.     By  the    habits    of  chaftity   and    temperance,    C  HA  P, 

which  reilrain  the  appetites,  and  invigorate  the  facukies,  Valentinian    < ^ ' 

preferved  .  his  own,  and  the  pubHc,  erxeem.  The  avocations  of  a 
miUtary  Hfe  had  diverted  his  youth  from  the  elegant  purfuits  of 
literature  ;  he  was  ignorant  of  the  Greek  language,  and  the  arts 
of  rhetoric ;  but  as  the  mind  of  the  orator  was  never  difconcerted 
by  timid  perplexity,  he  was  able,  as  often  as  the  occafion  prompted 
him,  to  deliver  his  decided  fentiments  with  bold  and  ready  elocu- 
tion. The  laws  of  martial  difcipline  were  the  only  laws  that  he  had 
ftudied ;  and  he  was  foon  diftinguifhed  by  the  laborious  diligence, 
and  inflexible  feveritv,  with  which  he  difcharged  and  inforced  the 
duties  of  the  camp.  In  the  time  of  Julian  he  provoked  the  danger  of 
difgrace,  by  the  contempt  which  he  publicly  expreiled  for  the  reigning 
rehgion '''' ;  and  it  ihould  feem,  from  his  fubfequent  conduil:,  that  the 
indifcreet  and  unfeafonable  freedom  of  Valentinian  was  the  efiedl  of  mi- 
litary fpirit,  rather  than  of  Chriftian  zeal.  He  was  pardoned,  however, 
and  fall  employed  by  a  prince  who  efteemed  his  merit "' :  and  in  the 
various  events  of  the  Perfian  war,  he  improved  the  reputation  which 
he  had  already  acquired  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  The  celerity 
and  fuccefs  with  which  he  executed  an  important  commlllion,  recom- 
mended him  to  the  favour  of  Jovian  ;  and  to  the  honourable  com- 
mand of  the  ieconajc/jocl^  or  company,  of  Targetteers,  of  the  domeftic 
guards.  In  the  march  from  Antioch,  he  had  reached  his  quarters  at 
Ancyra,  when  he  was  unexpe£ledly  fummcned,  without  guilt,  and 
without  intrigue,  to  aiTume,  in  the  forty-third  year  of  his  age,  the 
abfolute  government  of  the  Roman  empire. 

*^  At  Antioch,  where  he  was  obliged  to  more  private  offence  (Zoiimus,  1.  iv.  p.  200, 

attsnd  the  emperor  to  the  temple,  he  ftruck  2Ci.)• 

a  priell,  who   had  prefumed   10  purify  him  "  Socrates,    1.   iv.     A    previous   exile   to 

with   luilral  water     (Sozomen,  I.  vi     c.   6.  Melitene,  or  Thebais  (the  firft  might  be  pof- 

Theodoret,  1.  iii.  c.  15.).     Such  public  defi-  fible),    is  interpofed  by  SozOmen  (l.vi.  c.  6») 

ance  might-become  Valentinian  J  but  it  could  and  Philoflorgius    (1.  vii.  c.  7.  with  Gode- 

leave  no  room  for  the  unworthy  delation  of  froy's  DiPiertations,  p.  293.). 
the  philofopherMaximus,  which  fuppofes  fome 

3  The 
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CHAP.        The  invitation  of  the  minifters  and  generals  at  Nice  was  of  little 

« .— — '    moment,  unlefs  it  were  confirmed  by  the  voice  of  the  army.     The 

knowledged  aged  Salluft,  wlio  had  long  obierved  the  irregular  fluftuations  of 
a'  d^  ^oT^'  popular  aiTemblies,  propofed,  under  pain  of  death,  that  none  of 
February  26..  thofe  perfons,  whofe  rank  in  the  fervice  might  excite  a  party  in  their 
favour,  ihould  appear  in  public,  on  the  day  of  the  inauguration. 
Yet  fuch  was  the  prevalence  of  ancient  fuperftition,  that  a  λυΙιοΙο 
ilay-was  voluntarily  added  to  this  dangerous  interval,  becaufe  it  hap- 
pened to  be  the  intercalation  of  the  Biifextile  ""*.  At  length,  when  the 
hour  was  fuppofed  to  be  propitious,  Valentinian  Ihewed  himfelf 
from  a  lofty  tribunal :  the  judicious  choice  was  applauded  ;  and  the 
new  prince  was  folemnly  invefted  with  the  diadem  and  the  purple, 
amidft  the  acclamations  of  the  troops,  who  Avcre  difpofed  in  martial 
order  round  the  tribunal.  But  when  he  ftretched  forth  his  hand  to 
.addrefs  the  armed  multitude,  a  bufy  whifper  was  accidentally  ftarted 
in  the  ranks,  and  infenfibly  fwelled  into  a  loud  and  imperious  cla- 
mour, that  he  fliould  name,  without  delay,  a  colleague  in  the  em- 
pire. The  intrepid  calmnefs  of  Valentinian  obtained  filence,  and 
commanded  refpedl :  and  he  thus  addi-efied  the  affcmbly ;  "  A  few 
"  minutes  fmce  it  was  in  jorir  power,  fellow-foldiers,  to  have  left 
"  me  in  the  obfcurity  of  a  private  ftation.  Judging,  from  the  tefli- 
"  mony  of  my  paft  life,  that  I  deferved  to  reign,  you  have  placed  me 
"  on  the  throne.  It  is  now  ??/)>  duty  to  confult  the  fafety  and  intereft 
"  of  the  republic.  The  weight  of  the  univerfe  is  undoubtedly  too 
"  great  for  the  hands  of  a  feeble  mortal.  I  am  confcious  of  the 
"  limits  of  my  abilities,  and  the  uncertainty  of  my  life :  and  far 
'  from  declining,  I  am  anxious  to  folicit,  the  afliftance  of  a  worthy 


i 


'*  Ammianus,  in  a  long,  becaufe  unfea-  Natali,  c.   20.),    and  Macrobius  (Saturnal. 

fonable,  digrefllon  (xxvi.  i.   and  Valefius  ad  ).    i.    cap.    12—16.)•       The    appellation   of 

locum),  raftily  fuppofes  that  he  underilands  Biffexiile,  which  marks  the  inaufpicioiis  year 

an  aftronomical  qiielHon,  of  which  his  readers  (Auguftin.   ad  Januarium,    Epilt.    119.),    is 

are  igmjrant.     It  is  treated  with  more  judg-  derived  from  the  repetition  of  the  Jixti  day  of 

nient  and  propriety  by  Cenforinus  (de  Die  the  calends  of  March. 

"  colleague. 
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"  colleague.      But,  where   difcord  may  be  fatal,    the  choice  of  a     ^  ^^^  P• 

"  faithful  friend  requires   mature   and  ferious  deliberation.      That    ν w— '■ 

*'  deliberation  ihall  be  7?ij  care.  Let  joi/r  coududt  be  dutiful  and 
"  confiftent.  Retire  to  your  quarters ;  refreih  your  minds  and 
*'  bodies ;  and  expedt  the  accuftomed  donative  on  the  acceffion  of  a 
"  new  emperor  ^'."  The  aftonifhed  troops,  with  a  mixture  of 
pride,  of  fatisfadlion,  and  of  terror,  confeiTed  the  voice  of  their 
mafter.  Their  angry  clamours  fubfided  into  filent  reverence ;  and 
Valentinian,  encompaiTed  with  the  eagles  of  the  legions,  and  the 
various  banners  of  the  cavalry  and  infantry,  was  conducted,  in 
warlike  pomp,  to  the  palace  of  Nice.  As  he  was  fenfible,  however, 
of  the  importance  of  pi"eventing  fome  raih  declaration  of  the  fol- 
diers,  he  confulted  the  aifembly  of  the  chiefs :  and  their  real  fenti- 
ments  Λvere  concifely  exprefi'ed  by  the  generous  freedom  of  Dagalai- 
phus.  "  fvloft  excellent  prince,"  faid  that  officer,  "  if  you  confider 
*'  only  your  family,  you  have  a  brother ;  if  you  love  the  republic, 
"  look  round  for  the  moil  deferving  of  the  Romans  ^^"  The  em- 
peror, who  fuppreifed  his  difpleafure,  without  altering  his  intention, 
flowly  proceeded  from  Nice  to  Nicomedia  and  Conftantinople.  In  And  aflbd- 
one  of  the  ilibui'bs  of  that  capital  ",.  thirty  days  after  his  own  eleva-  ther  Valens, 
tion,  he  beftowed  the  title  of  Auguftus  on  his  brother  Valens  ;  and  m'^j-jJi  l^'^',' 
as  the  boldeft  patriots  were  convinced,  that  their  oppofition,  without 
being  ferviceable  to  their  country,  would  be  fatal  to  themfeh'es,  the 
declaration  of  his  abiolute  Λνϋΐ  was  received  with  filent  fubmiffion. 
Valens  was  now  in  the  thirty-fixth  year  of  his  age ;   but  his  abilities 

^'  Valentinian's  firft  fpeech  is  full  in  Am-         ^'  Irf  fuburbano,  Ammian.  χχτί.  4,     The 

mianus   (xxvi.    2.);  concife  and  fententious  famous  Heidcmo/i,  or  field  of  Mars,  was  dif- 

in  Philoftorgius  (1.  viii.  c.  8.)•  tant  from  Conftantinople  either  feven  ftadia, 

^^  Si  cuos,  amas,  Imperator  optinie,  habes  ^^  ^^^^„  ^;,^^^     See  Valefius  and  his  bro- 

fratrem  ;  fi  Rempublicam,  qua;re  quern  ve-  ,  ,  ,  ,  „  _     „     ,    .. 

„.  ,        .      '^      .  τ      .     J•  •/-        r  ther,  ad  loc.  and  Ducan?e,   Conit.  1.  11.  p.. 

itias.     Ammian.  xxvi.  4.     In  the  divilion  ot  ο  '  r 

the  empire,  Valentinian  retained  that  fincere     14°' ^41•   '"^j  '73• 


counfellor  forhirafelf  (c.  6.), 


had 
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CHAP,    had  never  been  exgrcifed  in  any  employment,  military  or  civil ;  and 

u_-„ /    his  charadter  had  not  infpired  the  world  with  any  fanguine  expedla- 

tions.  He  pofleiTed,  however,  one  quality,  which  recommended 
him  to  Valentinian,  and  preferved  the  domeftic  peace  of  the  empire ; 
a  devout  and  grateful  attachment  to  his  benefadlor,  whofe  fuperio- 
rity,  of  genius,  as  well  as,  of  authority,  Valens  humbly  and  cheer- 
fully acknowledged  in  every  aftion  of  his  life  ^^. 
The  final  di-  Before  Valentinian  divided  the  provinces,  he  reformed  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  the  empire.  All  ranks  of  fubjefts,  who  had  been 
injured  or  opprefled  under   the  reign   of  Julian,  were    invited    to 


June. 


weftern  em- 
pires, 

A.  D.  364,  fupport  their  public  accufations.  The  filence  of  mankind  at- 
tefted  the  fpotlefs  integrity  of  the  prxfedl  Salluft^* ;  and  his  own 
preffing  follcitations,  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  retire  from  the 
bufinefs  of  the  ftate,  were  rejefted  by  Valentinian  with  the  moft 
honourable  expreflions  of  friendfhip  and  efteem.  But  among  the 
favourites  of  the  late  emperor,  there  were  many'who  had  abufed  his 
credidity  or  fuperftition  ;  and  who  could  no  longer  hope  to  be  pro- 
tefted  either  by  favour  or  juftice  ^°.  The  greater  part  of  the  mi- 
nifters  of  the  palace,  and  the  governors  of  the  provinces,  were  , 
removed  from  their  refpeftive  ftatlons  ;  yet  the  eminent  merit  of 
ibme  officers  was  diftinguiihed  from  the  obnoxious  crowd  ;  and, 
notwithftanding  the  oppofite  clamours  of  zeal  and  refentment,  the 
whole  proceedings  of  this  delicate  enquiry  appear  to  have  been  con- 
duiled  v,-ith  a  reafonable  Ihare  of  wifdom  and  moderation  ".     The 


'^  Pariiclpem  quiJem   legitimum  poteft.i-  ^°  F.unapius  celebrates  and  exaggerates  the 

tis  ;  fed  in  ir.odum   apparitoris    morigeruni,  fufiejings  of  Maximus  (p.  82,  83.):   )et  he 

utprogrediens  aperiet  textus.    Ammian.  xxvi.  allows,    that  this  fophill  or  magician,    the 

4•  g"i'fy  favourite  of  Julian,  and  the  perfonal 

^'  Nof.vithftanding  the  evidence  of  Zona-  eneiliy  of  Valentinian,  was  difmifled  on  the 

ras,  Suidas,  and  the  I'afchal  Chronicle,  M.  payment  of  a  fmali  fine. 
<le  Tillemont   (Hiit.  des  Empcreiirs,  torn.  v.         -^'   The  loofe  affertions   of  a   general  dif- 

p.  671.)  ^.v'ljhes   to  dilbelieve  t^.cfe  llories  fi  grace  (Zofimus,   1.  iv.  p.  201.)  are  dctefled 

iiv^iatageulbs  a  un  payen,  and  refuted  by  Tilk-rnont  (torn  v.  p.  21.). 


fcftivlty 
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feftivity  of  a  new  reign  received  a  ihort  and  fufpicious  interruption,  CHAP, 
from  the  fudden  illnefs  of  the  two  princes :  but  as  foon  as  their  i_»-v— .=j 
health  was  reftored,  they  left  Conftantinople  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fpring.  In  the  caftle  or  palace  of  Mediana,  only  three  miles  from 
Naiffiis,  they  executed  the  folcmn  and  final  divifion  of  the  Roman 
empire".  Valentinian  beilowed  on  his  brother  the  rich  praefedlure  of 
the  Εαβ^  from  the  Lower  Danube  to  the  confines  of  Perfia  ;  whilil 
he  referved  for  his  immediate  government  the  warlike  prasfedures 
of  Illyr'iaim,  Italy,  and  Gaul^  from  the  extremity  of  Greece  to  the 
Caledonian  rampart;  and  from  the  rampart  of  Caledonia,  to  the  foot 
of  Mount  Atlas.  The  provincial  adminiilration  remained  on  its 
former  bafis ;  but  a  double  fupply  of  generals  and  magiftrates  was 
required  for  two  councils,  and  two  courts :  the  divifion  was  made 
with  a  juil  regard  to  their  peculiar  merit  and  fituation,  and  feven 
mafter-generals  w^ere  foon  created,  either  |Of  the  caA^alry  or  infantry» 
When  this  important  bufinefs  had  been  amicably  tranfadled,  Va- 
lentinian and  Λ''^alens  embraced  for  the  lail  time.  The  emperor  of 
the  Weil  eftablifhed  his  temporary  refidence  at  Milan  ;  and  the 
emperor  of  the  Eaft  returned  to  Conftantinople,  to  aiTume  the  do- 
minion of  fifty  provinces,  of  whofe  language  he  was  totally  igno- 
rant ". 

The  tranquillity  of  the  Eaft  was  foon  difturbed  by  rebellion  :  and  Revolt  of 
the  throne  of  Valens  v/as  threatened  by  the  daring  attempts  of  a  a.  D.  365•. 
-rival,  whofe   affinity   to   the  emperor  Julian"  was  his  fole   merit,   28. 
and  had  been  his  only  crime.     Procopius  had  been  haftily  promoted 

^^•  Amniianus,  xxvi.  5.  ■'■'•  The  uncertain  degree  of  alliance,  or 
^'  Ammianus  fays,  in  general  terms,  fub-  confanguinity,  is  exprefled  by  the  words 
agreftis  ingenii,  nee  bellicis  nee  liberalibus  ^,,^,,,^  cognatus,  confobrinus  (See  Valefius 
ftudiis  eruditus.  Ammian.  xxxi.  14.  The  ^j  Ammian.  χχϋΐ!  3.)•  The  mother  of  Pro- 
orator  Themilbus,  with  the  genuine  imperti-  .  ■  X  •.  ra  c-D  rv  j  r-  . 
-  _  ,  -n  J  r  .1,  c  α  .•  copius  might  be  a  utter  or  iJaiilina,  and  Count 
nence  of  a  Greek,  wiihed,  for  the  firit  time,  i^           ^                                      > 

.to  fpeak  the  Latin  language,  the  diakft  of    J^l'^n.  the  mother  and  uncle  of  the  apellate. 
Jiis  fovereign,  τ»»  Λαλίχτο»  x^aTsa-ai•.     Orat.     Ducange,  Fam.  Byzantin,  p.  49. 
vi.   p.  71• 

Vol.  XL  ,3  ^  ^^o"* 
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^  ^  ^^  ^•    from  the  obfcm-e  Jftation  of  a  tribune,  and  a  notary,  to   the  joint 
command  of  the  army  of  Mefopotamia  ;  the  public  opinion  ah-eady 
named  him  as  the  fucceflbr  of  a  prince  who  was  deftitute  of  natural 
heirs;  and   a  vain   rumour  was  propagated   by  his  frie'nds,  or  his 
enemies,  that  Julian,  before  the  altar  of  the  Moon,  at  Carriiae,  had 
privately  invefted  Procopius  with  the  Imperial  purple  '\     He   en- 
deavoured, by  his  dutiful   and  fubmiflive  behaviour,  to  difarm  the 
jealoufy  of  -Jovian  ;  refigned,   without  a  conteft,  his  military  com- 
mand ;  and  retired,  with  his  wife  and  family,  to  cultivate  the  ample 
patrimony  which  he  poiTeifed  in  the  province  of  Cappadocia. .   Thefe 
vifeful  and  innocent  occupations  were  interrupted  by  the  appearance 
of  an  officer,  with    a  band    of  foldiers,  who,  in  the   name  of  his 
new  fovereigns,  Valentinian  and  Valens,  was  difpatched  to  conduft 
the  unfortunate  Procopius,  either  to  a  perpetual  prifon,  or  an  igno- 
minious death.     His  prefence  of  mind  procured  him  a  longer  re- 
fpite,  and  a  more  fplendid  fate.     Without  prefuming  to  difpute  the 
royal  mandate,  he  requeiled  the  indulgence  of  a  few  moments,  to 
embrace  his  weeping  family ;  and,  while  the  A^gilance  of  his  guards• 
was  relaxed  by  a  plentiful  entertainment,  he  dexterouily  efcaped  to 
the   fea-coaft  of  the  Euxinc,  from  whence  he  paffed  over  to   the- 
country  of  Bofphorus.    In  that  fequeftered  region  he  remained  many 
months,  expofed  to  thehardihips  of  exile,  offolitude,  and  of  want; 
his  melancholy  temper  brooding  over  his  misfortunes,  and  his  mind- 
agitated  by  the  juft  apprehenfion,  that,  if  any  accident  fliould  difco- 
ver  his  name,  the  faithlefs  Barbarians  would  violate,  without  much' 
fcruple,  the  laws,  of  hofpitality.     In  a  moment  of  impatience  and 
defpair,  Procopius  embarked  in  a  merchant  veiFel,  which  made  fail, 
for  Conftantinople ;  and  boldly  afpired  to  the  rank  of  a  fovereign,, 

35  Ammian.  xxiii.  3.   xxvi.  6.     He  men-  mark,  that  Procopius  was  a  pag.on.     Yet  his 

tlons  the  report  with  much  hefuation  :  fu-  religion  does  not  appear  to  have  promoted,  or 

furravit  obfcurior  fama  ;   nemo  enim  dicli  obilruiled,  hispretenfions. 
saflor  exiijtit  verus.    It  ferves,  however,  to 

becaufe. 
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becaufe  he  was  not  allowed  to  enjoy  the  fecurity  of  a  fubjed.  At  chap, 
firft  he  lurked  in  the  villages  of  Bithynia,  continually  changing  his 
habitation,  and  his  difguife  ^.  By  degrees  he  ventured  into  the  ca- 
pital, trufted  his  life  and  fortune  to  the  fidelity  of  two  friends,  a 
fenator  and  an  eunuch,  and  conceived  fome  hopes  of  fuccefs,  from  the 
intelligence  which  he  obtained  of  the  adual  ftate  of  public  affairs. 
The  body  of  the  people  was  infe£led  with  a  fpirit  of  difcontent :  they 
regretted  the  juftice  and  the  abilities  of  Salluft, '  who  had  been  im- 
prudently difmifled  from  the  prsefedlure  of  the  Eaft.  They  defpifed 
the  charadber  of  Valens,  which  was  rude  without  vigour,  and  feeble 
without  mildnefs.  They  dreaded  the  influence  of  his  father-in-law, 
the  Patrician  Petronius,  a  cruel  and  rapacious  minifter,  who  ri- 
goroufly  exacted  all  the  arrears  of  tribute,  that  might  remain  un* 
paid  fmce  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Aurelian.  The  circumilan- 
ces  were  propitious  to  the  defigns  of  an  ufurper.  The  hoftile 
meafures  of  the  Perfians  required  the  prefence  of  Valens  in 
Syria :  from  the  Danube  to  the  Euphrates  the  troops  were  in  mo- 
tion ;  and  the  capital  was  occafionally  filled  with  the  foldiers  who 
pafled,  or  repafled,  the  Thracian  Bofphorus.  Two  cohorts  of  Gauls 
were  perfuaded  to  liften  to  the  fecret  propofals  of  the  confpirators ; 
VN^hich  were  recommended  by  the  promife  of  a  liberal  donative  ;  and, 
as  they  ftill  revered  the  memory  of  Julian,  they  eafily  confented  to 
fupport  the  hereditary  claim  of  his  profcribed  kinfman.  At  the 
dawn  of  day  they  were  drawn  up  near  the  baths  of  Anaftafia ;  and 
Procopius,  clothed  in  a  purple  garment,'  more  fuitable  to  a  player 
than  to  a  monarch,  appeared,  as  if  he  rofe  from  the  dead,  in  the 
midil  of  Conftantinople.     The  foldiers,  who  were  prepared  for  his 

^®  One  of  his  retreats  was  a  country-Iioufe  into  the  remote  parts  of  Mauritania  (Philo- 

cf  Eunoraius,  the  heretic.     The  mailer  was  ftorg;  1.  ix.  c.  ς.  8.   and  Godefroy's  Diflert. 

abfcnt,  innocent,  ignorant;  yet  he  narrowly  p.  369  —  378•)• 
«fcsped  a  fentence  of  death,  and  was  baniflied 

3^2  reception, 
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CHAP,      reception,   faluted   their  trembling  prince  Avith   fhouts  of  joy,  and 

^Λ  V.  ^ 

I r '    VOWS  of  fidelity.     Their  numbers  were  foon  increafed  by  a  ftlirdy 

band  of  peafants,   colleded  from  the  adjacent  countiy  ;  and  Proco- 
pius,  ihielded  by  the  arms   of  his  adherents,  was  fucceflivcly  con- 
duced to  the  tribunal,  the  fenate,  and  the  palace.    -During  the  firft 
moments  of  his  tumultuous  reign,  he  was  aftoniflied  and   terrified 
by  the  gloomy  filence  of  the  people ;  who  were  either  ignorant  of 
the  caufe,  or  apprehenfive  of  the  event.      But  his   military  ftrengtb 
■was  fuperior  to  any  adlual  refifiance  :  the  malecontents  flocked  to  the 
ftandard  of  rebellion  ;  the  poor  were  excited  by  the  hopes,  and  the 
rich  were  intimidated   by  the   fear,  of  a  general  pillage  ;    and  the 
obftinate  credulity  of  the  multitude  was  once  more  deceived  by  the 
promifed  advantages  of  a  revolution.     The  magiftrates  were-  fcized  ; 
i'he  prifons  and  arfenals  broke  open ;  the  gates,  and  the  entrance  of 
tiie  hai'bour,  were  diligently  occupied  ;  andy  in  a  few  hours,  Proco— 
pius  became   the    abfolute,    though  precarious,    mailer  of  the   Im- 
perial city.     The  ufurper   improved    this  unexpedled    fuccefs  with 
fome  degree  of    courage   and    dexterity.     He   artfully    propagated, 
the    rumours    and    opinions   the    moil  flivourable    to    his    intereil ; 
■while   he  deluded  the  populace  by  giving  audience  to  the  frequent, 
but  imaginary,  ambaiTadors  of  diflant   nations.     The   large   bodies 
of  troops  ilationed  in  the  cities  of  Thrace,,  and  the  fortreifes  of  the 
Lower  Danube,  were   gradually  involved  in  the  guilt  of  rebellion  :. 
and  the  Gothic  princes  confented  to  fupply  the  fovereign   of  Con- 
ftantinople  with  the  formidable  ftrength  of  feveral  thoufand  auxili- 
aries.    His  generals  pafled  the  Bofphorus,  and  fubdued,.  without  aa 
effort,  the  unarmed,  but  wealthy,  provinces  of  Bithynia  and  Afia.. 
After  an  honourable  defence,   the  city  and  ifland  of  Cyzicus  yielded 
to  liis  power  ;   the  renowned   legions  of  the  Jovians  and  Herculians 
embraced   tlie  caufe  of  the   ufurper,  v^hom   they  were  ordered  to 
cruih;    and,  as  the  veterans  were  coatinually  augmented  with  new 
5  leviesj. 
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iey'ies,  he  foon  appeared  at  the  head  of  an  arm\"-  whofe  valour,  as    CHAP. 

well   as  numbers,  were  not  unequal  to  the  greatnefs  of  the  eonteft.    ' . ' 

The  fon  of  Hormifdas  ",  a  youth  of  fpirit  and  ability,  condefcended 
to  draw  his  fword  againft  the  lawful  emperor  of  the  Eaft ;  and  the 
Perfian  prince  was  immediately  invefted  with  the  ancient  and  extra- 
ordinary powers  of  a  Roman  ProconfuL  The  alliance  of  Fauftina,. 
the  widow  of  the  emperor  Conftantius,  who  entrufted  herfelf,  and 
her  daughter,  to  the  hands  of  the  ufurper,  added  dignity  and  repu- 
tation to  his  caufe.  The  princefs  Conftantia,  v/ho  was  then  about 
five  years  of  age,  accompanied,  in  a  litter,  the  march  of  the  army. 
She  was  ihewn  to  the  multitude  in  the  arms  of  her  adopted  father; 
and,  as  often  as  ihe  pafled  through  th.e  ranks,  the  tendernefs  of  the 
foldiers  was  inflamed  into  martial  fury  ^":  they  recolleded  the  glories 
of  the  houfe  of  Conftantine,  and  they  declared,  with  loyal  accla- 
mation, that  they  v/ould  ihed  the  laft  drop  of  their  blood  in  the  de- 
fence of  the  royal  infant  '". 

In  the   mean  while,  Valentinian  was  alarmed  and  perplexed,  by  His  defear 
the  doubtful  intelligence  of  the  revolt  of  the  Eaft.     The  difficulties  of  a^^u'^^oL 
a   German   war  forced  him  to  confine  his  immediate    care  to  the  ^^'^'  ^^' 
fafety  of  his  own  dominions  ;  and,  as  every  channel  of  communi- 
eation  was  ftopt  or  corrupted,  he  liftened,  with   doubtful  anxiety, 
to  the  rumours  which  were  induftrioufly  fpread  ;   that  the  defeat  and 
death  of  Valens  had   left  Procopius  fole  mafter  of  the  eaftern  pro- 

3'  Hormifdie  mature  juveni  Hormifda:  re-  Frufino,  in  Italy  (Pagi.  Brev.  Pontific.  torn, 

galis  illius  filio,  poteflatem  Proconfiilis  detu-  i.  p.  247.). 

lit  ;  et  civilia,  more  veterum,  et  bclla,  rec-         ^^  The   infant  rebel   was   afterwards   the 

turo.  Ammian.  xxvi.  8.    The  Perfian  prince  wife  of  the  emperor  Gratian  ;  but  ihe  died 

efcaped  with  lionour   and  fafety,    and  was  young  and  childlefs.     See  Ducange,  Fam. 

afterwards  (A.  D.  380.)  reftored  to  the  fame  Byzantin.  p.  48.  59. 

extraordinary  office  of  proconful  of  Bithynia         ^'  Sequimini  culminis  fummi  profapiam,, 

(Tillemont,  Hift.  des  Emperenrs,   torn.  v.  p.  was  the  language  of  Procopius;  who  affeiled 

204.)•     I  am  ignorant  whether  the   race  of  to  defpife   the  obfcure  birth,  and  fortuitous 

Safilin  was  propagated.     I  find  (A.  D.  514.)  eleftion,  of   the   upftart  Pannonian,     Am- 

a  pope  Hormifdas ;  but  he  was  a  native  of  mian.  xxvi,  7. 

vinces» 
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CHAP,    vinces.  Valens  was  not  dead:  but,  on  the  news  of  the  rebellion,  which 

XXV.  ,  ... 

■L.  ~>,—  -/    he  received  at  Caifarea,  he  bafely  defpaired  of  his  life  and  fortune  ; 

propofed  to  negociate,  with  the  ufurper,  and  difcovered  his  fecret 
inclination  to  abdicate  the  Imperial  purple.  The  timid  monarch  was 
faved  from  difgrace  and  ruin  by  the  firmnefs  of  his  minifters,  and 
their  abilities  foon  decided  in  his  favour  the  event  of  the  civil  war. 
In  a  feafon  of  tranquillity,  Salluil  had  refigned  without  a  murmur ; 
but  as  foon  as  the  public  fafety  was  attacked,  he  ambitiouily  folicited 
the  pre-eminence  of  toil  and  danger  ;  and  the  reftoration  of  that  vir- 
tuous miniiler  to.  the  prjefedture  of  the  Eaft,  was  the  firft  ftep  which 
indicated  the  repentance  of  Valens,  and  fatisfied  the  minds  of  the 
people.  The  reign  of  Procopius  was  apparently  fupported  by  power- 
ful armies,  and  obedient  provinces.  But  many  of  the  principal 
officers,  military  as  well  as  civil,  had  been  urged,  either  by  motives 
of  duty  or  intereft,  to  withdraw  themfelves  from  the  guilty  fcene ; 
or  to  watch  the  moment  of  betraying,  and  deferting,  the  caufe 
of  the  ufurper.  Lupicinus  advanced  by  hafty  marches,  to  bring 
the  legions  of  Syria  to  the  aid  of  Valens.  Arintheus,  who,  in 
ftrength,  beauty,  and  valour,  excelled  all  the  heroes  of  the  age, 
attacked  with  a  fmall  troop  a  fuperior  body  of  the  rebels.  AVhen 
he  beheld  the  faces  of  the  foldiers  who  had  ferved  under  his 
banner,  he  commanded  them,  with  a  loud  voice,  to  feize  and  deliver 
.  up  their  pretended  leader  ;  and  fuch  was  the  afcendant  of  his  genius, 
that  this  extraordinary  order  was  inftantly  obeyed '^^.  Arbetio,  a 
refpeiEtable  veteran  of  the  great  Conftantine,  who  had  been  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  honours  of  the  confuliliip,  was  perfuaded  to  leave 

*°  Et  dedignatus  hominem  fuperare  certa-  fuppofes  that  God  had  created  him  as  an  ini- 

mine  defpicabiiem,  auitoritatis  et  celfi   fidu-  mitable   model  of  the  human  fpecies.     The 

cia  corporis,  ipfis  hoftibusjuiTit,  fuum  vincire  painters  and  fculptors  could  not  exprcfs  his 

reftorcm  :   atque  ita  turmarum  antefignanus  figure  :  the  hiftorians  appeared  fabulous  when 

umbratilis  comprenfus  fuorum  manibus.  The  they  related  his  exploits  (Ammian.  xxvi.  and 

ilrength  and  beauty  of  Arintheus,  the   new  Valcf.  ad  loc), 

Hercules,  are  celebrated   by  St.  Bahl  ;  who  . 

2  his 
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his  l-etirement,  and  once  more  to  conduit  an  army  into  the  field.    ^  HA  p. 


In  the  heat  of  aftion,  calmly  taking  off  his  helmet,  he  ihewed  his  <- 
grey  hairs,  and  venerable  countenance  ;  faluted  the  foldiers  of  Pro- 
copius  by  the  endearing  names  of  children  and  companions,  and  ex- 
horted them,  no  longer  to  fupport  the  defperate  caufe  of  a  contempt- 
ible tyrant ;  but  to  follow  their  old  commander,  who  had  fo  often  led 
them  to  honour  and  vidlory.  In  the  two  engagements  of  Thyatira*' 
and  Nacofia,  the  unfortunate  Procopius  was  deferted  by  his  troopSy 
who  were  feduced  by  the  inftrudlions  and  example  of  their  perfidious 
officers.  After  wandering  fome  tinie  among  the  woods  and  moun- 
tains of  Phrygia,  he  was  betrayed  by  his  defponding  followers, 
condufted  to  the  Imperial  camp,  and  immediately  beheaded. 
He  fuffered  the  ordinary  fate  of  an  unfuccefsful  ufui-per ;  but 
the  ails  of  cruelty  which  were  exercifed  by  the  conqueror,  under 
the  forms  of  legal  juftice,  excited  the  pity  and  indignation  of  man- 
kind *\ 

Such  indeed  are  the  common  and  natural  fruits  of  defpotifm  and  re-  Severe  inqui- 
bellion.     But  the  inquifition  into  the  crime  of  magic,  which,  under  the  thecrime°of 
reign  of  the  two  brothers,  was  fo  rigoroufly  profecuted  both  at  Rome  ^^&'^  ^' 

and  Antioch,  was  interpreted  as  the  fatal  fymptom,  either  of  the  dif-  Aiuioch, 

-A.  D    277 
pleafure  of  heaven,  or,  of  the  depravity  of  mankind  *\     Let  us  not  &c. 

hefitate  to  indulge  a  liberal  pride,  that,  in  the  prefent  age,  the  en- 
lightened part  of  Europe  has  aboliilied  "^"^  a  cruel  and  odious  preju- 
dice, 

^'  The  fame  field  of  battle  is  placed  by  ilKiftrate,  and  feldom  contradiil,  each  other. 

Ammianus   in   Lycia,    and  by   Zofimus   at  Themiilius  (Orat.  vii.  p.  91,  92.)  adds  fome 

Thyatira;  which  are  at  the  diilance  of  150  bafe  panegyric;   and  Eunapius  (p.  83,  84.) 

miles  from  each  other.     But  Thyatira  allui-  fome  malicious  fatire. 

tur  Lyco   (Plin.   Hift.  Natur.  v.  31.  Cella-  ''^  Libanius  de   ukifcend.  Julian,     nece, 

rius,  Geograph.  Antiq.  torn.  ii.  p.  79.)  ;  and  c.    ix.   p.  158,    159.      The  fophift  deplores 

the  tranfcribers  might  eafily  convert  an  ob-  the  public   frenzy,  but  he  does  not    (after 

icure  river  into  a  well-known  province.  their  deaths)  impeach  the  juftice  of  the  em- 

*^  The   adventures,  ufurpation,    and  fall  perors. 

of  Procopius,  are  related,  in  a  regular  feries,  ''''■  The   French  and  Engliih  lawyers,  of 

by  Ammianus  (xxvi.  6,  7,  8,  9,  io.)  and  the  prefent  age,  allow  the  theory,  and  deny 

Zofisnus  (1.  iv.  p.  203 — 210.).  I'hey  often  the /re(S'?ri,  of  witchcraft  (Denifart,  Recueil 

de 
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CHAP,    (jjce^  ΛνΗΐοΙι  reigned  in  every  climate  of  the  globe,  and  adhered  to 

' V '    every  fyfteni  of  religious  opinions  "*'.     The  nations,  and  the  fedts,  of 

the  Roman  w^orld,  admitted  with  equal  credulity,  and  fimilar  abhor- 
rence, the  reality  of  that  infernal  art  *'\  Λνΐιΐοΐι  was  able  to  controul 
the  eternal  order  of  the  planets,  and  the  voluntary  operations  of  the 
human  mind.  They  dreaded  the  myfterious  power  of  fpells  and 
incantations,  of  potent  herbs,  and  execrable  rites;  Vi^hich  could 
extinguiih  or  recall  life,  inflame  the  paffions  of  the  foul,  blaft  the 
works  of  creation,  and  extort  from  the  reludant  daemons  the  fecrets 
of  futurity.  They  believed,  with  the  wildeft  inconfiftency,  that  this 
pr32ternatural  dominion  of  the  air,  of  eai'th,  and  of  hell,  was  exer- 
eifed,  from  the  vileft  motives  of  malice  or  gain,  by  fome  wi'inkled 
hags,  and  itinerant  forcerers,  who  pafled  their  obfcure  lives  in  pe- 
nury and  contempt  *''.  The  arts  of  magic  were  equally  condemned 
by  the  public  opinion,  and  by  the  laws  of  Rome  ;  but  as  they 
tended  to  gratify  the  moil  imperious  paflions  of  the  heart  of  man, 
they  were  continually  profcribed,  and  continually  pradlifcd  *'.  An 
imaginary  caufe  is  capable  of  producing  the  moft  ferious  and  mif- 
•chievous  eiFeds.     The  dark  predidions  of  the  death  of  an  emperor, 

de  Decifions  de  Jurifprudence,  au  mot  Sar-  with  them  is  idolati-y,  apoilacy,   &c,  which 

ciers,  torn.   iv.   p.    553.     Blackftone's  Com-  deferves  death  and  damnation, 

mentaries,  vol.  iv.   p.  60.),     As  private  rea-  *'  The   Canidia  of  Horace   (Cnrm.  1.  v. 

fon  always  prevents,  or  outftrips,  public  vvif-  od.  5.  with  Dacier's  and  Sanadon's  illuftra- 

dom,   the  prefident  Montefquieu   (Efprit  des  tions)   is    a  vulgar  witch.     The  Ericlho  of 

Loix,  1.  xii.  c.  5,  6.)    rejeils'the  exigence  of  Lucan  (Pharfal.  vi., 4.30— 830.)   is   tedious, 

magic.  difguJHng,    but    fometimes    fublime.       She 

*5  See  Oeuvres  deBayle,  tom.iii.  p.  567  —  chides  the  delay  of  the  Furies;  and  threatens, 

589.     The    fceptic   of  Rotterdam  exhibits,  with    tremendous    obfcurity,    to   pronounce 

according  to  his  cuftom,  a  ilrange  medley  of  their  real  names ;   to  reveal  the  true  infernal 

loofe  knowledge,  and  lively  wit.  countenance  of  Hecate  ;  to  invoke  the  fecret 

**  The  pagans  diftinguifhed  between  good  powers  that  lie  ie/o-zv  hell.  Sec. 

and  bad  magic,  the  Theurgic  and  the  Goi'tic  *^  Genus   hominum   potentlbus   infidum, 

(Hid.  de  I'Academie,  &c.  torn.  vii.  p.  25.).  fperantibus  fallax,  quod  in  civitate  nollra  et 

But  they  could  not  have  defended  this  obfctux  vetabitur     femper    ct    retinebitur.      Tacit, 

diftindlion  againft  the  acute  logic  of  Bayle.  Hift.  i.  22.     See  Auguilin.  de  Civitate  Dei, 

In  the  Jewifh  and   Chriftian    fyftem,  a//  da;-  1.  viii.  c.   19.   and  the  Theodofian  Code,   1. 

•mons  are  infernal  fpirits ;  and  a!/  commerce  ix.  tit,  xvi.  with  Godefroy's  Commentary. 

or 
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or  the  fuccefs  of  a  confpiracy,  were  calculated'  only  to  illmulate  the 
hopes  of  ambition,  and  to  diflblve  the  ties  of  fidelity  ;  and  the  in- 
tentional guilt  of  magic  was  aggravated  by  the  aftual  crimes  of 
treafon  and  facrilege  '^'.  Such  vain  terrors  diilurbed  the  peace  of 
fociety,  and  the  happinefs  of  individuals  ;  and  the  harmlefs  flame 
which  infenfibly  melted  a  waxen  image,  might  derive  a  powerful 
and  pernicious  energy  from  the  affrighted  fancy  of  the  perfon  whom 
it  was  malicioufly  defigned  to  reprefent  ^°.  From  the  infufion  of 
thofe  herbs,  which  were  fuppofed  to  poiTefs  a  fupernatural  influence, 
it  was  an  eafy  ftep  to  the  ufe  of  more  fubftantial  poifon  ;  and  the 
folly  of  mankind  fometimes  became  the  inftrument,  and  the  maik, 
of  the  moil  atrocious  crimes.  As  foon  as  the  zeal  of  inform^ers 
was  encouraged  by  the  minifl:ers  of  Valens  and  Valentinian,  they 
could  not  refufe  to  liften  to  another  charge,  too  frequently  mingled 
in  the  fcenes  of  domeftic  guilt ;  a  charge  of  a  fofter  and  lefs  ma- 
lignant nature,  for  which  the  pious,  though  excefliive,  rigour  of 
Confliantine  had  recently  decreed  the  punilhment  of  death  ".  This 
deadly  and  incoherent  mixture  of  treafon  and  magic,  of  poifon  and 
adultery,  afforded  infinite  gradations  of  guilt  and  innocence,  of  ex- 
cufe  and  aggravation,  which  in  thefe  proceedings  appear  to  have 
been  confounded   by  the  angry  or  corrupt  paifions  of  the  judges. 

*'  The  perfecution  of  Antioch  was  occa-         ^°  Lmius  ut  hie  durefcit,  et  hose  ut  cera 
fioned   by   a    criminal    conrultation.      The  liquefcit 

twenty- four    letters    of    the    alphabet    were         Uiio  eodenique  igni 

arranged  round   a  magic  tripod  ;   and  a  dan-  Virgil.  Bucolic,  vlii.  80. 

cing  ring,  which  had  been  placed  in  the  centre,         Devovit  abfentes,  fimulacraque  cerea  figit. 
pointed  to   the  four  firlt  letters  in  the  name  Ovid,  in  Epift.  Hypfil.  ad  Jafon.  91. 

of  the  future    emperor,   Θ.  K.  G.  Δ.    Theo-  Such   vain    incantations    could   affeft   the 

dorus  (perhaps  with  many  others  who  owned  mind,  and  increafe  the  difeafe,  of  Germani- 

the  fatal  fyllables)  was  executed.  Theo-dofius  cus.     Tacit.  Annal.ii.  6g. 
fucceeded.     Lardner  (Heathen  Tefiimonies,  ^'  See  Heineccius  Antiquitat.    Juris    Re- 

vol.  iv.    p.    353  —  372.)    has   copiouily  and  man.  torn.  ii.  p.  353,  &c.  Cod.  Theodolian, 

fairly  examined  this  dark  tranfadion  of  the  1.  i.\.  tit,  7.  with  Godefroy's  Commentary. 
reign  of  Valens. 

Vol.  IL  3  S  They 


CHAP. 
XXV. 
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CHAP.  They  eafily  difcovered,  that  the  degree  of  their  induftry  and  difccrn- 
<~^ — w — —'  jncnt  was  eftunated,  by  the  Lnperial  court,  according  tc  the  number 
of  executions  that  were  furnilhed  from  their  refpedlive  tribunals.  It 
was  not  without  extreme  rehidlance  that  they  pronounced  a  fen- 
tence  of  acquittal  ;  but  they  eagerly  admitted  fuch  evidence  as  was 
ftained  with  perjury,  or  procured  by  torture,  to  prove  the  moil  im- 
piObable  charges  againft  the  moil  refpedable  charadlers.  The  pro- 
grefs  of  the  enquiry  continually  opened  new  fubjedls  of  criminal 
profecution  :  the  audacious  informer,  whofe  falfehood  was  detefted, 
retired  with  impunity  ;  but  the  wretched  vidim,  who  difcovered  his 
real,  or  pretended,  accomplices,  was  feldom  permitted  to  receive  the 
price  of  his  infamy.  From  the  extremity  of  Italy  and  Afia,  the 
young,  and  the  aged,  were  dragged  in  chains  to  the  tribunals  of 
Rome  and  Antioch.  Senators,  matrons,  and  philofophers,  expired 
In  ignominious  and  cruel  tortures.  The  foldiers,  who  were  appointed 
to  guard  the  prifons,  declared,  with  a  murmur  of  pity  and  indigna- 
tion, that  theif  numbers  were  infufficient  to  oppofe  the  flight,  or 
refiftance,  of  the  multitude  of  captives.  The  wealthieft  Jamilies  were 
ruined  by  fines  and  confifcations  ;  the  moil  innocent  citizens  trembled 
for  their  fafety ;  and  we  may  form  fome  notion  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  evil,  from  the.  extravagant  aiTertion  of  an  ancient  writer,  that,, 
in  the  obnoxious  provinces,  the  prifoners,  the  exiles,  and  the  fugi- 
tives, formed  the  greatefl  part  of  the  inhabitants  '\ 
The  crnelty  When  Tacitus  defcribes  the  deaths  of  the  innocent  and  illuilrious- 
uian  and  Va-  Romans,  wlio  were  facrificed  to  the  cruelty  of  the  firil  Csefars,  the; 

lens. 

A.  D.  364- 

575•  ^'^  The   cruel  perfeciitlon    of  Rome   and     in    Vit.  Sophifl.   p.   88,   89.)  ;    and  young 

Antioch  is  deferibcd,  and  moft  probably  ex-     Chryfoilom,  who  had  accidentally  found  one 
aggerated,   by  Ammianus  (xxviii.  i.  xxix.   i,     of  the   profcribed   books,    gave  himfelf  for 
2.)  and  Zofimus  (1.  iv.  p.  216-218.).    The     loll  (Tillemont,  Hill,  des  Empereura,  tern,  v.. 
philofopher  Maximus,  with  fon.ejullice,  was     p.  340.). 
involved  in  the  charge  of  iragic  (Eunapiu» 

art 
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art  of  the  hiftorian,  or  the  merit  of  the  fufferers,  excite  in  otirbreafts    CHAP, 

XX  v> 

the  moil  lively  fcnfations  of  terror,    of  admiration,    and   of  pity.    < — ^-v — -* 
The  coarfe  and  imdiilinguiiliing  pencil  of  Ammianus  has  deUneated 
his  bloody  figures  with   tedious  and   difgufting  accuracy.     But   as 
our  attention  is  no  longer  engaged  by  the  contrail  of  freedom  and 
fervitude,  of  recent  greatnefs  and  of  adtual  mifery,  we  ihould  turn 
with  horror  from  the    frequent  executions,   which   difgraced,  both 
at  Rome  and  Antioch,  the  reign  of  the  tv/o   brothers  ".      Valens- 
was  of  a  timid  ",  and  Valentinian  of  a  choleric,  difpofition  '^     An 
anxious  regard  to  his  perfonal  fafety  was  the  ruling  principle   of 
the  adrainiilration  of  Valens.     In   the   condition  of  a  fubjeil,    he 
had  kiifed,  with  trembling  awe,  the  hand  of  the  oppreiTor  :   and 
when  he  afcended  the  throne,  he  reafonably  expefted,  that  the  fame 
fears,   which  had  fubdued  his  own  mind,  would  fecure  the  patient 
fubmiifion  of  his  people.     The  favourites   of  Valens  obtained,  by 
the  privilege  of  ra.pine  and  confifcation,  the  wealth  which  his  ceco- 
nomy  would  have   refufed  '*.       They   urged,    with  perfuafive   elo- 
quence, that^  in  all  cafes  of  treafon,  fufpicion  is  equivalent  to  proof; 
that  the  power,  fuppofes  the  intention,  ofmifchicf;  /z&i?/ the  inten- 
tion is  not  lefs  criminal  than  the  adl ;   and  that  a  fubjeft,    no  longer 
deferves  to  live,  if  his  life  may  threaten  the  fafety,  or  diilurb  the  repofe, 

5^  Confuk  the  fix  laft  books  of  Ammian-iis,  and  judgment,  incidentia  crimina  ad   con- 

and  more  particu'.arly  the  portraits  of  the  two  temptam  vel   Ixfam  principis   amplitudinem 

royal  brothers  (xxx.   8,  9.  xxxi.  14.).  Tille-  trahens,  in  fanguinem  fxviebat. 
niont  has  colledled   (torn.  v.  p.  12  — 18.   p.         ^^  Cum  eifet  ad  acerbitatem  nature  calore 

127-133)  from   all  antiquity  their  virtues  propenfior  .  ,   .   .  pcenas  per  ignes  augebat 

and  vices.  ^t  gladios.     Ammian.  xxx.  8.    See  xxvii.  7. 

'*  T!ie  younger  Viilor  aflerts,  that  he  was  ^*  I  have  transferred  the  reproach  of  ava- 

valde  timidus  :    yet   he  behaved,   as   almoft  rice  from  Valens  to  his   fervants.     Avarice 

«very  man  would  do,  with  decent  refolution  more  properly  belongs  to   minilters  than  to 

at  the  Ziffli/ of  an  army.     The  fame  hiftorian  kings;  in  whom  that  paffion  is  commonly 

attempts  to  prove,  that  his  anger  was  harm-  extinguilhed  by  abfolute  poiTeflloB. 
lefs.  Ammianus  obferves,  with  more  candour 

3  S  2  of 
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CHAP,  of  {^Js  fovereign.  The  judgment  of  Valendnlan  was  fometimes  de- 
ceived, and  his  confidence  abufed ;  but  he  would  have  filenced  the 
informers  with  a  contemptuous  fmile,  had  they  prefumed  to  alarm 
his  fortitude  by  the  found  of  danger.  They  praifed  his  inflexible  love 
Tof  juftice  ;  and,  in  the  purfuit  of  juftice,  the  emperor  was  eafily 
tempted  to  confider  clemency  as  a  weaknefs,  and  paflion  as  a  virtue. 
As  long  as  he  wreftled  with  his  equals,  in  the  bold  competition  of  an 
adive  and  ambitious  life,  Valentinian  was  feldom  injured,  and  never 
infulted,  with  impunity  :  if  his  prudence  was  arraigned,  his  fpirit 
was  applauded  ;  and  the  proudeft  and  moft  powerful  generals  were 
apprehenfive  of  provoking  the  refentment  of  a  fearlefs  foldier.  After 
he  became  mafter  of  the  world,  he  unfortunately  forgot,  that  where 
no  refiftance  can  be  made,  no  courage  can  be  exerted  ;  and  inftead 
of  confulting  the  didates  of  reafon  and  magnanimity,  he  indulged 
the  furious  emotions  of  his  temper,  at  a  time  when  they  were  dif- 
graceful  to  himfelf,  and  fatal  to  the  defencelefs  objefts  of  his  difplea- 
fure.  In  the  government  of  his  houfehold,  or  of  his  empire,  flight, 
or  even  imaginary,  offences;  a  hafl:y  word,  a  cafual  omiflion,  an 
involuntary  delay,  were  chaftifed  by  a  fentence  of  immediate  deatlr. 
The  exprefllons  which  iflued  the  moil  readily  from  the  mouth  of 
the  emperor  of  the  Weft  were,  "  Strike  off  his  head  ;"  "  burn  him 
"  alive  ;"  "  let  him  be  beaten  with  clubs  till  he  expires  "  ;"  and 
his  moft  favoured  minifters  foon  underftood,  that,  by  a  raih  attempt, 
to  difpute,  or  fufpend,  the  execution  of  his  languinary  commands, 
they  might  involve  themfelves  in  the  guilt  and  punifliment  of  difobe- 
dience.  The  repeated  gratification  of  this  favage  juftice  hardened 
the  mind  of  Valentinian  againft  pity  and  remorfe ;  and  the  fillies 

"  He   fometimes   expreiled  a  fentence  of  peJ  too  hailily  a  Spartan  hound  ;  an  armourei•, 

death    with    a   lone    cf  pleafantry  ;  "  Abi,  who  had  made  a  polilhed  cuirafs  that  wanted 

"  Comes,  et  muta  ei  caput,  qui  fibi  mutari  fome  grains  of  the  legitimate  weight,  &e. 

"  provinciam   cupit."     A  bov  who  had  flip-  were  the  viilims  of  his  fury. 

i  I  •  '    •  of. 
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of  pailion  were  confirmed  by  the  habits  of  cruelty  ''.  He  could  ^  ^^^  P. 
behold  with  calm  fatisfadion  the  convulfive  agonies  of  torture  and  v— — v— -» 
death  :  he  rei'erved  his  friendfliip  for  thofe  faithful  fervants  whofe 
temper  was  the  moil  congenial  to  his  own.  The  merit  of  Maximin, 
who  had  ilaughtered  the  nobleft  families  of  Rome,  was  rewarded 
with  the  royal  approbation,  and  the  priefefture  of  Gaul.  Two  fierce 
and  enormous  bears,  diilinguilhed  by  the  appellations  of  Innocence 
and  Mica  Aiirea^  could  alone  deferve  to  fhare  the  favour  of  Max- 
imin. The  cages  of  thofe  trufty  guards  were  always  placed  near  the 
bed-chamber  of  Valentinian,  who  frequently  amufed  his  eyes  with 
the  grateful  fpeilacle  of  feeing  them  tear  and  devour  the  bleeding 
limbs  of  the  malefadors,  who  were  abandoned  to  their  rage.  Their 
diet  and  exercifes  were  carefully  infpedled  by  the  Roman  emperor ; 
and  Avhen  Innocence  had  earned  her  difcharge,  by  a  long  courfe  of 
meritorious  fervice,  the  faithful  animal  was  again  reftored  to  the  free- 
dom of  her  native  woods  ". 

But  in  the  calmer  moments  of  refleftion,  when  the  mind  of  Va-  Their  laws 
lens  was  not  agitated  by  fear,  or  that  of  Valentinian  by  rage,  the  menu"^^"^"* 
tyrant  refumed  the  fentiments,  or  at  leail  the  conduit,  of  the  father 
of  his  country.  The  difpaiTionate  judgment  of  the  AVeftern  em- 
peror could  clearly  perceive,  and  accurately  purfue,  his  own  and  the 
public  intereft  ;  and  the  fovereign  of  the  Eaft,  who  imitated  with 
equal  docility  the  various  examples  which  he  received  from  his 
elder  brother,  was  fometimes  guided  by  the  wifdom  and  virtue  of 
the  prccfedt  Salluft.    Both  princes  invariably  retained,  in  the  purple, 

"  The  innocents  of  Milan  were  an  agent  believe,  that  the  great  chamberlain  Rhoda- 

rnj  three  apparitors,  whom  \'alenlinian  con-  nus  was  burnt  alive  for  an   a£t  of  oppreffion 

Cemned   for    fignif)ing    a    legal    fummons.  (Chron.  Pafchal.   p.  302.). 

y\mmianus    (xxvii.    7.)     firangeiy   fuppofes,  's'  Ut  bene   meritam   in  fylvas  julTit  abire 

that    all    who  had    been    unjuftly   executed  Lmoxiam.     Amniian,   xxix.    3.  and   Valefius 

wire  wcrlliipped  as  martyrs  by  the  Chrillians.  aJ  locum. 
His  impartial  filence  doci   liot  allow  us  to 

the 
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C  Η  A  P.    ti^c  chaile  and  temperate  fimplicity  which  had  adorned  their  private 
life  ;  and,  under  their  reign,  the  pleafures  of  the  court  never  coil 
the  people  a  bluih  or  a  figh.     They  gradually  reformed   many  of 
the  abufes  of  the  times  of  Conftantius  ;  judicioufly  adopted  and  im- 
proved the  defigns  of  Julian  and  his  fucceffor  ;  and  difplayed  a  ftyle 
and  fpirit  of  legiflation  which  might  infpire  pofterity  with  the  moil 
favourable  opinion  of  their  charadler   and  government.     It  is   not 
from  the  mailer  of  Innocence^  that  we  ihould  exped  the  tender  re- 
gard for  the  welfare  of  his  fubjeds,  which  prompted  Valentinian  to 
condemn   the  expofition  of  new-born   infants  *° ;    and  to  eftablifh 
fourteen   ikilful    phyficians,    with    ftipends    and    privileges,    in   the 
fourteen  quarters  of  Rome.     The  good  fenfe   of  an   illiterate   fol- 
dier    founded    an    uieful    and    liberal    inftitution    for    the    educa- 
tion of  youth,  and  the  fupport  of  declining  fcience  *'.      It  was  his 
intention,  that  the  arts  of  rhetoric  and  grammar  ihould  be  taught, 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  in  the  metropolis  of  every  pro- 
vince ;  and  as  the  fize  and  dignity  of  the  ichool  was  ufually  propor- 
tioned to  the  importance  of  the  city,  the   academies  of  Rome  and 
Conilantinoplc  claimed  a  juft  and  lingular  pre-eminence.     The  frag- 
ments of  the  literary  edids  of  Valentinian  imperfedly  reprefent  the 
fchool  of  Conilantinople,  which  was  gradually  improved   by  fubfe- 
quent  regulations.     That  fchool  confifted  of  thirty-one  profeiTors  in 
duFerent  branches  of  learning.     One  philofopher,  and  two  lavi'jers  ; 
five  fopliifts,  and  ten  grammarians  for  the  Greek,  and  three  orators, 

*°  See  the  Code  of  Juftinian,  1.  viii.  tit.  lii.         "  Tlicfe  fahitary  inftitutions  are  explained 

leg.  2.     UnuKiuifque  fobolem  fuam  nutiiat.  in  the  Tlieodoiian   Code,  1.  xiii.   tit.  iii.   De 

Quod  li  exponendam    putavcrit    aniraadver-  Profcjforihus  et  MeJicis,   and  I.  xiv.  tit.  ix.  De 

fioni  qux  conftituta  eft  fubjacebit.     For  the  Stuciiis  lihcralibiis  Vrbis  Romte.       Befides  our 

prefent  I  ihall  not  interfere  in  tlie  difpute  be-  ufual  guide  (Godefroy),  we  may  confult  Gi- 

tween  Noodt  and  Biiikerilioek  ;  how  far,  or  anone  (liloria  di  NapoH,   torn.  i.    p.   105  — 

how  long,   this   unnatural  pra£l:ce  had  been  in.),  who  has  treated  the  intercfting  fubjeil 

condemned  or  abolilhed  by  law,  philofophy,  with  the  zeal  and  curiofity  of  a  man  of  letters, 

and  the  more  civilifed  ftate  of  fociety.  who  iludies  his  domeftic  hiftory. 

2  and 
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and  ten  grammarians  for  the  Latin,  tongue ;  befides  {even  fcribes,  G  HA  P. 
or,  as  they  were  then  ftyled,  antiquarians,  whofe  laborious  pens  fup- 
plied  the  pubUc  Hbrary  with  fair  and  corredl  copies  of  the  claffic 
writers.  The  rule  of  condudt,  which  was  prefcribed  to  the  ftudents, 
is  the  more  curious,  as  it  affords  tlie  firft  outlines  of  the  form  and 
difcipline  of  a  modern  univerfity.  It  was  required,  that  they  iliould 
bring  proper  certificates  from  the  magiftrates  of  their  native  province. 
Their  names,  profeffions,  and  places  of  abode,  were  regularly  entered 
in  a  public  regiiler.  The  iludious  youth  were  feverely  prohibited 
from  wafting  their  time  in  feafts,  or  in  the  theatre  ;  and  the  term 
of  their  education  was  limited  to  the  age  of  twenty.  The  prsefeft 
of  the  city  was  empowered  to  chaftife  the  idle  and  refradlory,  by 
ftripes  or  expulfion  ;  and  he  was  direded  to  make  an  annual  report 
to  the  mailer  of  the  offices,  ^that  the  knowledge  and  abilities  of  the 
fcholars  might  be  ufefully  applied  to  the  public  fervice.  The  inilitu- 
tions  of  Valcntinian  contributed  to  fecure  the  benefits  of  peace  and 
plenty:  and  the  cities  were  guarded  by  the  eftabliiliment  of  the 
Defcnfors^''•.  freely  elefted  as  the  tribunes  and  advocates  of  the  people, 
to  fupport  their  rights,  and  to  expofe  their  grievances,  before  the  tri- 
bunals of  the  civil  magiftrates,  or  even  at  the  foot  of  the  Imperial 
throne.  The  finances  were  diligently  adminiftered  by  two  princes, 
who  had  been  fo  long  accuftomed  to  the  rigid  oeconomy  of  a  pri- 
vate fortune  ;  but  in  the  receipt  and  application  of  the  revenue,  a 
difcerning  eye  might  obferve  fome  difference  between  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Eaft  and  of  the  Weft.  Valens  was  perfuaded,  that 
royal  liberality  can  be  fupplied  only  by  public  oppreilion.  and  his 
ambition  never  afpired  to  fecure,  by  their  aftual  diftrefs,  the  future 
ftrength  and  profperlty  of  his  people.  Inftead  of  increafing  the 
weight  of  taxes,    which,    in  the  fpace  of  forty  years,    had  been 

*'  Cod.  Theodof.  I.  i.  tit.  xi.  with  Godefroy's  Paratitloit,  which  diligently  gleans  from 
ihe  rert  of  tiie  code.. 

gradually 
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CHAP,    gradually    doubled,    he   reduced,    in   the   firil  years    of  his    reign, 

Λ,Λ.  V  • 

> , '    one-fourth   of   the  tribute  of  the  Eaft ''.       Valcntinian  appears  to 

have  been  lefs  attentive  and  lefs  anxious  to  relieve  the  burthens 
of  his  people.  He  might  reform  the  abufes  of  the  fifcal  admini- 
ftration ;  but  he  cxadled,  without  fcruple,  a  very  large  fhare 
of  the  private  property ;  as  he  v^as  convinced,  that  the  revenues, 
which  fupported  the  luxury  of  individuals,  would  be  much  more 
advantageoufly  employed  for  the  defence  and  improvement  of  the 
ilate.  The  fubjeds  of  the  Eaft,  who  enjoyed  the  prefent  benefit, 
applauded  the  indulgence  of  their  prince.  The  folid,but  lefs  fplendid, 
merit  of  Valcntinian  was  felt  and  acknowledged  by  the  fubfequent 
generation  '^*. 

Valentinian  But  the  moft  honourable  circumftance  of  the  charadter  of  Valcn- 

maintains  the  .  .  i  •    i      i  -r  i 

religious  to-    tinian,  is  the  firm  and  temperate  impartiality  which   he  uniiormly 

preferved  in  an  ape  of  religious  contention.      His  ftrong  fenfe,  un- 
A.  D.  364—    ^  Ob  b  ■> 

375.  enlightened,  but  uncorrupted,   by  ftudy,    declined,    with   refpedful 

indifference,  the  fubtle  queftions  of  theological  debate.  The  go- 
vernment of  the  Earth  claimed  his  vigilance,  and  fatisfied  his  ambition ; 
and  while  he  remembered,  that  he  was  the  difciple  of  the  church, 
he  never  forgot  that  he  v/as  the  fovereign  of  the  clergy.  Under  the 
reign  of  an  apoftate,  he  had  fignalized  his  zeal  for  the  honour  of 
Chriilianity  :  he  allowed  to  his  fubjefts  the  privilege  which  he  had 
aiTumed  for  himfelf ;  and  they  might  accept,  with  gratitude  and  con- 
fidence, the  general  toleration  which  was  granted  by  a  prince,  addidled 
to  paffion,  but  incapable  of  fear  or  of  difguife  "^      The  Pagans,   the 

Jews, 

*2  Three   lines   of  Ammianus  (xxxi.  14.)  ^*  Zohmus,  1.  iv.  p.  202.     Ammian.  xxx. 

countenance  a  whole  oration  of  Themiftius  9.     H'a  reformation  of  ccftly  abufes  might, 

(viii.   p.    101  — 120),  full  of  adulation,  pe-  entitle  him  to  the  praife  of,  in   provinciales 

dantry,  and  common-place  morality.     The  admodum  parens,  tributorum  ubique  mollicns 

eloquent  M.  Thomas  (torn.  i.  p.  366  —  396.)  farcinas.     By   fonie  his   frugality  was  ftylcd 

has    amufed    himfelf   with    celebrating    the  avarice  (Jerom.  Chron.  p.  186.). 
virtues  and  genius  of  Themillius,  who  was         '"^  Teiles  funt  leges  a  me  in  Gxordio  ImpeT 

not  unworthy  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  rii  mei  data  :  quibus  unicuique  quod  animo 

imbibiflet 
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Jews,  and   all  the   various    feils  which    acknowledged   the   divine    ^  HA  P. 

authority  of  Chrift,  were  protedled  by  the  laws  from  arbitrary  power   ^ < ' 

or  popular  infult ;  nor  was  any  mode  of  worihip  prohibited  by  Va- 
lentinian,  except  thofe  fecret  and  criminal  praftices,  which  abufcd 
the  name  of  religion  for  the  dark  purpofes  of  vice  and  diforder. 
The  art  of  magic,  as  it  was  more  cruelly  puniilied,  was  more  ftridly 
profcribed  ;  but  the  emperor  admitted  a  formal  diflindion  to  proted: 
the  ancient  methods  of  divination,  which  were  approved  by  the  fe- 
nate,  and  exercifedvby  the  Tufcan  harufpices.  He  had  condemned, 
with  the  confent  of  the  moil  rational  Pagans,  the  licence  of  noc- 
turnal facrifices  ;  but  he  immediately  admitted  the  petition  of  Pra:- 
textatus,  proconful  of  Achaia,  w^ho  reprefented,  that  the  life  of  the 
Greeks  would  become  dreary  and  comfortlefs,  if  they  were  deprived 
of  the  invaluable  bleffing  of  the  Eleufmian  myfteries.  Philofophy 
alone  can  boaft  (and  perhaps  it  is  no  more  than  the  boail  of  philo- 
fophy), that  her  gentle  hand  is  able  to  eradicate  from  the  human 
mind  the  latent  and  deadly  principle  of  fanaticifm.  But  this  truce  of 
twelve  years,  which  was  enforced  by  the  wife  and  Λ'igorous  govern- 
ment of  Valentinian,  by  fufpending  the  repetition  of  mutual  in- 
juries, contributed  to  foften  the  manners,  and  abate  the  prejudices, 
of  the  relioious  fadlions. 

The  friend  of  toleration  was  unfortunately  placed  at  a  diftance  from  Salens  pro- 

feiles  Aiian- 

tlie  fcene  of  the  nerceil  controverfies.     As  foon  as  the  Chriilians  of  ifm,  and  per. 

iccutcs  the 

the  Weil  had  extricated  themfelves  from  the  fnares  of  the  creed  of  catholics. 

Rimini,  they  happily  relapfed  into  the  ilumber  of  orthodoxy  ;  and   A.D.  367  — 

37S. 
the  fmall  remains  of  the  Arian  party,  that  ilill  fubfifted  at  Sirmium 

or  Milan,  might  be  confidered,  rather  as  objeds  of  contempt  than  of 


Imbibifiet  colendl  libera  facukas  tributa  eft.  (I.  vi.  c.  7.  zi.).     Baronius   would   naturally 

Cod.   Theodof.   1.  ix.    tit.  xvi.    leg.  9.     To  blame   luch  rational   toleration  (Annal.  Ec- 

this  declaration  of  Valentinian,  we  may  add  clef.   A.  D.  370.  N°  129— 132.    A.  D.  376. 

the  various  teftimonies  of  Ammianus   (xxx.  N^  jj  4• 
5.),  Zofimus  (1.  iv,  p.  204.),  and  Sozoraen 

Vol.  II.  3  Τ                              refentment. 
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^  ^^  ^•  rcfentment.  But  In  the  provinces  of  the  Eart,  from  the  Euxine  to 
the  extremity  of  Thebais,  the  ftrength  and  numbers  of  the  hoftile 
fadlions  were  more  equally  balanced  ;  and  this  equality,  inilead  of 
recommending  the  counfels  of  peace,  ferved  only  to  peφetuate  the 
horrors  of  religious  war.  The  monks  and  biihops  fupported  their 
arguments  by  inA'e£lives ;  and  their  invedtives  were  fometimes  fol- 
lowed by  blows.  Athanafius  flill  reigned  at  Alexandria  ;  the  thrones 
of  Conftantinople  and  Antioch  were  occupied  by  Arian  prelates, 
and  every  epifcopal  vacancy  was  tlfe  occafion  cf  a  popular  tumult. 
The  Homooufians  were  fortified  by  the  reconciliation  of  fifty- 
nine  Macedonian,  or  Semi-Arian,  biiliops  ;  but  their  fecret  re- 
lu£lance  to  embrace  the  divinity  of  the  iloly  Ghoft,  clouded  the 
fplendour  of  the  triumph  :  and  the  declaration  of  Valens,  who, 
in  the  firft  years  of  his  reign,  had  imitated  the  impartial  condudi 
of  his  brother,  was  an  important  vidory  on  the  fide  of  Arlan- 
ifm.  The  two  brothers  had  paifed  their  private  life  in  the  condition 
of  catechumens  ;  but  the  piety  of  Valens  prompted  him  to  folicit 
thq  facrament  of  baptifm,  before  he  expofed  his  perfon  to  the  dangers 
of  a  Gothic  war.  He  naturally  addrefl'ed  himfelf  to  Eudoxus ", 
biihop  of  the  Imperial  city  ;  and  if  the  ignorant  monarch  was  i:i- 
ilrudled  by  that  Arian  paftor  in  the  principles  of  heterodox  theology, 
his  misfortune,  rather  than  his  guilt,  was  the  inevitable  confequence 
of  his  erroneous  choice.  AVhatever  had  been  the  determination  of 
the  emperor,  he  muft  have  offended  a  numerous  party  of  his 
Chriftian  fubjeits;  as  the  leaders  both  of  the  Homooufians  and  of  the 
Arians  believed,  that,  if  they  were  not  fuiFered  t©  reign,  they  we?e 
moft  cruelly  injured  and  oppreffed.     After  he  had  taken  this  decifive 

"^  Eudoxus  was  of  a  mild  and  timid  difpo-  before,   under  Lucian,  a  learned  and  picus 

fition.     When  he  baptized  I'^alens  (A.  D.  martyr.      Philollorg.  1.  ii.  c.   14—16.  1.  iv. 

367.),  he  muft    have   beea  extremely   old;  c.  4.  with  Godefioy,  p.  82.  206.  and  Tiiic- 

.  lince  he  had  lludied  theology  fifty-hve  years  mcnt,.Mem.  Ecclsf.  torn.  v.p.  474— 480,  iic. 

fiCp,. 
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ftep,  it  was  extremely  difFicxxlt  for  him  to  preferve  either  the  virtue,  ^  ^  ^^^' 
or  the  reputation,  of  impartiaUty.  He  never  afpired,  Uke  Con- 
.  ftantius,  to  the  fame  of  a  profound  theologian;  but,  as  he  had  re- 
ceived with  fimphcity  and  refpeft  the  tenets  of  Eudoxus,  Valens 
refigned  his  confcience  to  the  direction  of  his  ecclefiaftical  guides, 
and  piOmoted,  by  the  influence  of  his  authority,  the  re-union  of 
the  Athanofian  hei-ct'tcs  to  the  body  of  the  catholic  church.  At  firft, 
he  pitied  their  blindnefs  ;  by  degrees  he  was  provoked  at  their  obfti- 
nacy  ;  and  he  infenfibly  hated  thofe  fediaries  to  whom  he  was  an 
objedt  of  hatred^'.  The  feeble  mind  of  Valens  was  always  fwayed 
by  the  perfons  vrith  whom  he  familiarly  converfed  ;  and  the  exile 
or  imprifonment  of  a  private  citizen  are  the  favours  the  moil  readily 
granted  in  a  defpotic  court.  Such  puniihments  were  frequently  in- 
fliiled  on  the  leaders  of  the  Homooufian  party ;  and  the  misfortune 
of  fourfcore  ecclefiaftics  of  Conftantinople,  who,  perhaps  accidentally, 
were  burnt  on  fhip-board,  was  imputed  to  the  cruel  and  premeditated 
malice  of  the  emperor,  andhisArian  miniiters.  In  every  conteft,  the 
catholics  (if  we  may  anticipate  that  name)  were  obliged  to  pay  the 
penalty  of  their  own  faults,  and  of  thofe  of  their  adverfaries.  In 
every  eleftion,  the  claims  of  the  Arian  candidate  obtained  the  pre- 
ference ;  and  if  they  were  oppofed  by  the  majority  of  the  people, 
he  was  ufually  fupported  by  the  authority  of  the  civil  magiftrate,  or 
even  by  the  terrors  of  a  military  force.  The  enemies  of  Athanafius 
attempted  to  diilurb  the  laft  years  of  his  venerable  age ;  and  his 
temporary  retreat  to  his  father's  fepulchre  has  been  celebrated  as 
a  fifth  exile.  But  the  zeal  of  a  great  people,  who  inilantly  flew 
to  arms,  intimidated  the  prxfedt ;  and  the  archbiihop  was  permitted 
to  end  his  life  in  peace  and  in  glory,  after  a  reign  of  forty-feven 

*' Gregory  Nazianzen  (Orat.  XXV.  p. 432.)     as   an  infallible  fymptom  of  error  and  he- 
infiilts  the  perfecuting  fpirit  of  the  Arians,     τζΐ^. 

3  "^  2  years. 
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C  Η  Λ  P.  years.  Tlie  death  of  Athanafius  was  the  fignal  of  the  perfecutlon  of 
v___^,~.,^  Egypt ;  and  the  Pagan  minifter  of  Valens,  who  forcibly  featcd  th-e- 
Athanafius,  worthlefs  LUCIUS  on  the  archiepifcopal  throne,  pui-chafed  the  favour 
A.  D.  373.  of  the  reigning  party  by  the  blood  and  fuiferings  of  their  Chriflian 
May  2d.  brethren.  The  free  toleration  of  the  heathen  and  Jewiih  worfhip 
was  bitterly  lamented,  as  a  circumftance  which  aggravated  the  mi- 
fery  of  the  catholics,    and  the   guilt   of  the  impious   tyrant  of  the 

Juft  idea  of         The  triumph  of  the  orthodox  party  has  left  a  deep  ftain  of  perfe- 

his  perfecu-  111  r  • 

tion.  cution  on  the  memory  of  Valens  ;  and  the  charadler  of  a  prince  who 

derived  his  virtues,  as  well  as  his  vices,  from  a  feeble  underftanding, 
and  a  pufillanimous  temper,  fcarcely  deferves  the  labour  of  an  apo- 
logy. Yet  candour  may  difcover  fome  reafons  to  fufpedt  that  the 
ecclefiaftical  minifters  of  Valens  often  exceeded  the  orders,  or  eyen 
the  intentions,  of  their  mailer  ;  and  that  the  real  meafure  of  fails 
has  been  very  liberally  magnified  by  the  vehement  declamation 
and  eafy  credulity  of  his  anf agonifts  ^.  1 .  The  filence  of  Valen- 
tinian  may  fuggeil  a  probable  argument,  that  the  partial  feverities, 
which  were  exercifed  in  the  name  and  provinces  of  his  colleague, 
amounted  only  to  fome  obfcure  and  inconfiderable  deviations  from 
the  eilablilhed  fyftem  of  religious  toleration  :  and  the  judicious  hifto- 
rian,  who  has  praifed  the  equal  temper  of  the  elder  brother,  has  not 
thought  himfelf  obliged  to  contrail  the  tranquillity  of  the  Weil 
with  the  .cruel  perfecution  of  the  Eail  ^°.     2.  Whatever  credit  may 

"  This  iketch  of  the  ecclefiaftical  govern-  that  Oroiius   (1.  vii.   c.   32,  33.)    delays  thi 

merit   of  Valens    is    drawn     from    Socrates  perfecution  till  after  the  death  of Valentinian. - 

^  (1.  iv.),  Sozomen  (I.  vi.),  TheoJoret  (l.iv.),  Socrates,  on  the  other  hand,  fuppofes  (1.  iii. 

and  the  immenfe  compilations  ofTillemont  c.  22.),  that  it  was  appeafed  by  a  philofophi- 

(particularly  torn.  vi.  viii.  and  ix.).  cal  oration,  which  TkemilHus  pronounced  ία• 

*'  Dr.  Jortin  (Remarks  on    Ecclefiaftical  the  year  374  (Orat.  xii.  p.  1  ^4.  in  Latin  on- 

Hiftory,  vol.  iv.  p.  78.)  iias  already  conceived  ly).     Such   coiitradiilions   diminiih  the  evi- 

and  intimated  the  fame  fufpicion.  dence,  and  reduce  the  term,  of  the  perfecu- 

'"  This  reflexion  is  fo  obvious  and  forcible,  tion  of  Valens. 

bQ 
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be  allowed  to  vajrue  and   diftant  reports,  the  charadler,  or  at  leaft    ^  i^  A  P. 

.    .            ...                         ^'''^'''• 
the  behaviour,  of  Valcns  may  be  nioft  dUlindtly  feen  in  his  perfonal    ' ^      •* 

traiifadlions  with  the  eloquent  Bafil,  archbiiliop  of  Caefarea,  who 
Iiad  fucceeded  Athanafius  in  the  management-  of  the  Trinitarian 
caufe ".  The  circumftantial  narrative  has  been  compofed  by  the 
friends  and  admirers  of  Bafil ;  and  as  foon  as  we  have  ftripped 
away  a  thick  coat  of  rhetoric  and  miracle,  we  ihall  be  aftoniflied 
by  the  unexpeded  mildnefs  of  the  Arian  tyrant,  who  admired  the 
firmnefs  of  his  charafter,  or  was  apprehenfive,  if  he  employed  vio- 
lence, of  a  general  revolt  in  the  province  of  Cappadocia.  The 
archbifhop,  who  aiferted,  with  inflexible  pride  '*,  the  truth  of  his  opi- 
nions, and  the  dignity  of  his  rank,  was  left  in  the  free  pofleffion  of  his 
confcience,  and  his  throne.  The  emperor  devoutly  aihfted  at  the 
folemn  fervice  of  the  cathedral ;  and,  inftead  of  a  fentence  of  ba- 
niihmeiit,  fubfcribed  the  donation  of  a  valuable  eftate  for  the  ufe  of 
an  hofpitftl,  which  Bafil  had  lately  founded  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ciefarea  '\  3.  I  am  not  able:  to  difcover,  that  any  law  (fuch  as 
Theodofius  afterwards  enabled  agaiiift  the  Arians)  was  publiihed 
by  Valens  againil  the  Athanafian  feitaries ;  and  the  edidt  which 
excited  the  moft  violent  clamours,  may  not  appear  fo  extremely  re- 
prehenfible.  The  emperor  had  obferved,  that  feveral  of  his  fubjedls,. 
gratifying  their  lazy  difpofition  under  the  pretence  of  religion,  had 
aflbciated  themfelves  with  the  monks  of  Egypt ;  and  he  directed  the 

^'^Tillemont,  whom  I  follow  and  abridge,  dit.     This  irreverent  paffhge  is  perfectly  in 

has  extrafted   (Mem.   Ecclef.  torn.   viii.    p.  the  ftyle  and  character  of  St.  Jerom.     It  does- 

153  —  167.)  the  moll  authentic  circumftances  not  appear  in  Scaliger's  edition  of  his  Chro- 

from  the  Panegyrics  of  the  two  Gregories  ;  nicle  ;    but  Ifaac  Voflius  found  it  in  fome- 

the  brother,  and  the  friend,  of  Bafil.      The  old  iViSS.  which  had  not  been  reformed  by 

letters  of  Bafil  himleif  (Dupin,  Bibliotheque  the  monks. 

Ecclefiaftique,  torn.  ii.  p.  155—180.)  do  not         '^  This  noble  and  charitable   foundation 

prefent  the  image  of  a  very  lively  perfecu-  (almoft  a  new  city)  furpafied  in  merit,    if  not 

t'on•  in  greatnefs,  the   pyramids,  or  the  walls  of 

"•  Bnfilius  Cxfarienf;c  epifcopus  Cappado-  Babylon.    It  was  principally  intended  for  the 

clx  c;.irus  habetur  ....  qui  multa  contincn-  reception  of  lepers  (Gjeg.  Nazianzen,  Orat, 

tis  et  ingenii  bona  uno  fuperbiie  malo  perdi-  xx,  p.  439.). 

3  count 
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^  vvw  ^'    count  of  the  Eaft  to  drag  them  from  their  folitude:  and  to  compel 

* V '    thofe  deferters  of  fociety  to  accept  the  fair  alternative,  of  renouncing 

their  temporal  polTeiTions,  or  of  difcharging  the  public  duties  of 
men  and  citizens  '■*.  The  minifters  of  Valens  fecm  to  have  ex- 
tended the  fenfe  of  this  penal  ftatute,  fince  they  claimed  a  right  of 
enlifting  the  young  and  able-bodied  monks  in  the  Imperial  armies. 
A  detachment  of  caA^alry  and  infantry,  confifting  of  tliree  dioufand 
men,  marched  from  Alexandria  into  the  adjacent  defert  of  Nitria  ", 
which  was  peopled  by  five  thoufand  monks.  The  foldiers  were 
Gondudled  by  Arian  prie'fls  ;  and  it  is  reported,  that  a  confiderable 
{laughter  was  made  in  the  monafteries  which  difobeyed  the  commands 
of  their  fovereign  '"'. 
Valentinian         Tho.  ftridl  regulations  which  have  been  framed  by  the  wifdom  of 

reftrains  the  _         °  _  i  •  r 

avarice  of  the  modem  legiflators  to  reftrain  the  wealth  and  aA'arice  of  the  clergy, 
"  may  be  originally  deduced  from  the  example  of  the  emperor  Valen- 

tinian. His  edid:  "  addrefled  to  Damafus,  bifhop  of  Rome,  was 
pubEcly  read  in  the  churches  of  the  city.  He  admonilhed  the 
ecclefiaftics  and  monks  not  to  frequent  the  houles  of  widows  and 
vircins :  and  menaced  their  difobedience  wath  the  animadverfion 
of  the  civil  judge.  The  direftor  was  no  longer  permitted  to  receive 
any  gift,  or  legacy,  or  inheritance,  fi-om  the  liberality  of  his  ipiritual 
daughter :  every  teftaraent  contrary  to  this  edidt  was  declared  null 

'"-  Cod.  Theodof.   1.   xii.   tit.  i.  leg.   63.  many  miracles,  which  prove  the  truth  of  their 

Godefroy  (torn.  iv.  p.  409—413.)  performs  faith.     Right,  fays  Jortin  (Remarks,  vol.  iv. 

the  duty   of  a  commentator  and  advocate,  p.  79.),  but  what  proves  the  truth  of  thofe 

Tilleipont  (Mem.  Ecclef.  torn.  viii.  p.  808.)  miracles  ? 

/i:ppof:s  a  frcond  law  to  e.vcufe   his  orthodox         "   Cod.  Theodof.   1.  xvi.   tit.   ii.  leg.  20. 

friends,  who  had   mifreprefented  the  edid  of  Godefroy  (torn.  vi.  p.  49.),  after  the  example 

Valens,  and  fuppreifed  the  liberty  of  choice,  of  Baronius,  impartially  colleils  all  that  the 

"  See  d'Anville,  Defcription  de  I'Egypte,  fathers  have  faid  on  the  fubjeil  of  this  im.port- 

p.  74.   Hereafter  I  fhall  confider  the  monailic  ant  law  ;  whofe  fpirit  was  long  afterwards  re- 

rnliitutions.  vived  by  the  emperor  Frederic  II.,  Edward  I. 

'*  Socrates,  1.  iv.  c.  24,  25.   Orofius,  1.  vii.  of  England,  and  other  Chriftian  princes  who 

c.  33.     Jerom  in  Chron.  p.  189.  and  torn.  ii.  reigned  after  tlie  twelfth  century. 
p.   212.     The  monks  of  Egypt  performed 

and 
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and  void  ;  and  the  illegal  donation  Λνα8  confifcated  for  the  ufe  of  ^  ^ J^.  ^~ 
the  treafury.  By  a  fubfequent  regulation,  it  iliould  feem,  that  the 
fame  provifions  were  extended  to  nuns  and  biihops  ;  and  that  all 
perfons  of  the  ecclefiaftical  order  were  rendered  incapable  of  re- 
ceiving any  teftamentary  gifts,  and  ftridlly  confined  to  the  natural 
and  legal  rights  of  inheritance.  As  the  guardian  of  domeilic  happi- 
riefs  and  virtue,  Valentinian  applied  this  fevere  remedy  to  the  grow- 
ing evil.  In  the  capital  of  the  empire,  the  females  of  noble  and 
opulent  houfes  polTefled  a  very  ample  ihare  of  independent  property : 
and  many  of  ihofe  devout  females  had  embraced  the  do£trines  of 
Chriftianity,  not  only  with  the  cold  aifent  of  the  underilanding,  but 
with  the  waj.-mth  of  affedion^  and  perhaps  with  the  eagernefs  of 
falliion.  They  facrificed  the  pleafures  of  drefs  and  luxury  ;  and  re- 
nounced, for  the  praife  of  chaftity,  the  foft  endearments  of  conjugal 
fociety.  Some  ecclefiaftic,  of  real  or  a.pparent  fanSity,  was  chofea 
to  direit  their  timorous  confcience,  and  to  amufe  the  vacant  tea- 
dernefs  of  their  heart :  and  the  unbounded  confidence,,  which  they 
haftily  beftowed,  was  often  abufed  by  knaves  and  enthufiafts ;  who 
haftened  from  the  extremities  of  the  Eaft,  to  enjoy,  on  a  fplendld 
theatre,  the  privileges  of  the  monaftic  profeffion.  By  their  contempt 
of  the  world,  they  infenfibly  acquired  its  moft  defirable  advantages. ; 
the  lively  attachment,  perhaps,  of  a  young  and  beautiful  woman,  the 
delicate  plenty  of  an  opulent'  houfehold,  and  the  refpedful  homage 
of  the  ilaves,  the  freedmen,  and  the  clients  of  a  fenatorial  family. 
The  immenfe  fortunes  of  the  Roman  ladies  were  gradually  con- 
fumed,  in  lavifh  alms  and  expenfive  pilgrimages;  and  the  artful  monk, 
who  had  aiTigned  himfelf  the  firft,  or  pofiibly  the  fole  place,  in  the 
teftament  of  his  fpiritual  daughter,  ftill  prefiimed  to  declare,  with 
the  fmooth  face  of  hypocrify,  that  be  was  only  the  inilrument  of 
charity,  and  the  fteward  of  the  poor.    The  lucrative,  but  difgraceful, 

5  trade^. 
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C  Η  ΑΡ.    trade",  which  was  exercifed  by  the  clergy  to  defraud  the  expcc- 

*— — V '    tations  of  the    natural    heirs,  had  provoked  the   indignation  of  a 

fuperftitious  age  :  and  two'  of  the  mofb  refpedtable  of  the  Latin 
fathers  very  honeftly  confefs,  that  the  ignominious  edidl  of  Valen- 
tinian  was  juft  and  neceflary  ;  and  that  the  Chriftian  priefts  had  de- 
ferved  to  lofe  a  privilege,  which  w'as  ftill  enjoyed  by  comedians, 
charioteers,  and  the  minifters  of  idols.  But  the  Λvifdom  and  autho- 
rity of  the  legiilator  are  feldom  viftorious  in  a  conteft  with  the  vi- 
gilant dexterity  of  private  intereft :  and  Jerom,  or  Ambrofe,  might 
patiently  acquiefce  in  the  juftice  of  an  ineftedual  or  falutary  law. 
If  the  ecclefiaftics  ΛΛ'-ere  checked  in  the  purfuit  of  perfonal  emolu- 
ment, they  would  exert  a  more  laudable  induftry  to  increafe  the 
wealth  of  the"  church  ;  and  dignify  their  covetoufnefs  with  the  fpe- 
cious  names  of  piety  and  patriotifm  ". 
Ambition  Damafus,^  biihop  of  Rome,  w^ho  was  conftrained  to  ftlgmatize  the 

of  Damafus,  avarice  of  his  clergy  by  the  publication  of  the  law  of  Valentinian, 
Rome  "  ^^^  ^^'^^  good  fenfe,  or  the  good  fortune,  to  engage  in  his  fervice 
Δ.  D.  2^6—  the  zeal  and  abilities  of  the  learned  Jerom  ;  and  the  grateful  faint 
'  '^'  has  celebrated  the  merit  and  purity  of  a  very  ambiguous  cliarader  "", 

But  the  fplendid  vices  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  under  the  reign  of 
Valentinian  and  Damafus,  have  been  curioufly  obferved  by  the  hifl.o- 

'^  The  exprefiions  which  I  have  ufed  are  "  Pudet  dicere,  facerdotes  idolorum,  mi- 
temperate  and  feeble,  if  cemparedwith  the  ve-  mi  et  aurigx,  at  fcorta,  haereditates  capi- 
hement  inveilives  of  Jerom  (torn.  i.  p.  13. 45.  unt :   folis  clericis  ac  monachis  hac  lege  prohi- 

■  1.14,  &c,).  In /-/i  turn,  he  was  reproached  betur.  Et  non  prohibetur  a  perfecutoribus, 
with  the  guilt  which  he  imputed  to  his  bro-  fed  a  principibus  ChriUianis.  Nee  de  lege 
ther  monks:  and  the  Scelerntiis,  the  Ferfi-  queror  ;  fed  doleo  cur  «1»;•«?^?/;«^  hanc  legem. 
feilis,  was  publicly  accufed  as  the  lover  of  Jerom  (torn.  i.  p.  13.)  difcreetly  iiifmuates 
the  widow  Paula  (torn.  ii.  p.  363.)•  He  un-  the  fecret  policy  of  his  patron  Damafus. 
doubtedly  poflfeflfed  the  afFeitions,  both  of  the  '°  Three  words  of  Jerom,  J^»aa•  memoria 

■  mother   and   the  daughter;  but  he  declares,  Damafus  (torn.  ii.  p.  109.),  waft  away  all  his 
tl?at  he  never  abufcd  his  influence,  to  any  felf-  ilains ;  and  blind   the   devout  eyes   of  Tille- 

^  ifli  or  fenfual  purpofe.  mont  (Mem.  Ecclef.  torn.  vm.  p.  386-424•)• 

rian 
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nan  Ammianus,  who  delivers  his  impartial  fenfe  in  thefe  expreiTive 
words  :  "  The  prxfe£lure  of  Jm^entius  was  accompanied  -with  peace 
"  and  plenty :  but  the  tranquillity  of  his  government  was  foon  dil- 
"  turbed  by  a  bloody  fedition  of  the  diftracfted  people.  The  ardour 
"  of  Damafus  and  Urfmus,  to  feize  the  epifcopal  feat,  furpalled  the 
"  ordinary  meaiijre  of  human  ambition.  They  contended  vv^ith  the 
"  rage  of  party;  the  quarrel  was  maintained  by  the  wounds  and 
"  death  of  their  followers  ;  and  the  pra'fc<ft,  unable  to  refift  or  to 
"  appeafe  the  tumult,  was  conftrained,  by  fuperior  violence,  to  re- 
"  tire  into  the  fuburbs.  Damafus  prevailed  :  the  well-difputed  vic- 
"  tory  remained  on  the  fide  of  his  failion  ;  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
"  fev?n  dead  bodies  ''  were  found  in  the  BafiUca  of  Sicininus  ", 
"  where  the  Chriftians  hold  their  religious  aflemblies ;  and  it  wai 
"  long  before  the  angry  minds  of  the  people  refumed  their  accuflomed 
"  tranquillity.  When  I  confider  the  fplendour  of  the  capital,  I  am 
"  not  aftoniihed  that  fo  valuable  a  prize  ihould  inflame  the  defuci 
"  of  ambitious  men,  and  produce  the  fierceft  and  moft  obftinaic 
"  coniefts.  The  fuccefsful  candidate  is  fecure,  that  he  v^Ί!l  be  en- 
"  riched  by  the  oiFerings  of  matrons  ";  that,  as  foon  as  his  drefs  ij 
"  compofed  with  becoming  care  and  elegance,  he  may  proceed,  in 
"  his  chariot,  through  the  ftreets  of  Rome'^;  and,  that  the  fump- 
"  tuoufnefs  of  the  Imperial  table  will  not    equal   the   profuie  and 

"'   Jcrom   himfelfis  forced  to  aliow,  cru-  '^  The  Αγ/ΓΖ/γλ  of  Sicininus,  or  Librrins  is 

deliffimx  interfeftiunes   diverfi   fexus    perpe-  probably  the  church  of  S  •'  Maria  Majgiore, 

tr.ua;   (in  Chron.  p.  186.).     But  an  original  on  the  Efqiiiline  hill.     Baronius,  A.  D.    67. 

libel  or  petition  of  two  prciliyters  of  the  ad-  N°  3  ;  and  Donatus,  Roma  Antiqua  et  Nova, 

verfe party,  has  unaccountably  efcaped.   Tliey  1.  iv.  c.  3.  p.  462. 

affirm,  that  the  doors  of  the  Bafilica  were  burnt,  '^  The  enemies  of  Damafus  ftyled  him 
and  that  the  roof  was  untiled;  that  Damafus  Aur'ifcalpius  Malror.arum,  the  ladies  ear- 
marched  at  the  head  of  his  own  clergv,  grave-  fcratcher. 

diggers,    charioteers,    and  hired   gladiators;  ^*  Gregory   Nazianzen     (Orat.   xxxii.    p. 

ihat  none  of  his   party  were  killed,   but  that  526.)   defcribes  the  pride  and  luxury  of  the 

ene    hundred    and    fixty    dead     bodies    were  prelates,  who  reigned  in  the  Imperial  cities  ;. 

found.     This  petition  is  publiihed  by  the  ?.  their  gilt  car,  fiery  Heeds,  numerous  train,  i^c. 

Sirmond,  in  the  firil  volujne  of  his  works.  The  crowd  gave  rtay  as  to  a  wild  beaft. 

Vol.  II.  3  U  «  delicate 
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C  U  A  P.    "  delicate  entertainments  provided  by  the  tafte,  and  at  the  expence;. 

»  .  _'  *'  of  the  Roman  pontiffs.  How  much  more  rationally,  continues 
"  the  honeft  Pagan,  would  thofe  pontiffs  confult  their  true  happi- 
*'  nefs,  if,  inftead  of  alleging  the  greatnefs  of  the  city  as  an  excufe 
"  for  their  manners,  they  would  imitate  the  exemplary  life  of  forae 
*'  provincial  biihops,  whofe  temperance  and  fobriety,  whofe  mean 
*'  apparel,  and  downcail  looks,  recommend  their  pure  and  modefl: 
*'  virtue  to  the  Deity,  and  his  true  worihippers ''.     The  fchifm  of 

\  Damafus  and  Urfinus  was  extinguiflied  by  the  exile  of  the  latter ; , 

and  the  wifdom  of  the  przefedl  Prcetextatus  ''  reftored  the  tranquil- 
lity of  the  city.  Prsetextatus  was  a  philofophic  Pagan,  a  man  of 
learning,  of  tafte,  and  politenefs ;  who  difguifed  a  reproach  in  the 
form  of  a  jeft,  when  he  affured  Damafus,  that  if  he  could  obtain 
the  bifliopric  of  Rome,  he  himfelf  would  immediately  embrace  the 
Chriillan  religion  ^'.  This  hvely  pidure  of  the  wealth  and  luxury 
of  the  popes  in  the  fourth  century,  becomes  the  more  curious,  as  it 
reprefents  the.  Intermediate  degree,,  between  the  humble  poverty  of  the 
apoftolic  fifherman,  and  the  royal  ftate  of  a  temporal  prince,  w^hofe 
dominions  extend  from  the  confmes  of  Naples  to  the  banlcs  of  the 

Pq. 

Foreign  When  the  fuffrage  of  the  generals  and  of  the  arm.y  committed  the 

A.  D.364—  fceptre  of  the  Roman  empire  to  the  hands  of  Valentinian,  his  repu- 
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"   Ammian.    xxvii.    3.   Perpctuo  Numini,  reilor  of  Tufcany  and  Umbria.     4.  Confular 

'verifaue  ejus  ciiltoribus.     The  incomparable  of  Lufitania.     5.    Proconful   of  Achaia.     6. 

pliancvof  aPolythcift  !  Prasfeft  of  Rome.     7.  Prastorian  prasfeft  of 

*^  Ammianus,  who  makes  a  fair  report  of-  Italy.     8.  Of  Illyricum.     9.    Conful  elefl;  ; 

his  pn-Efefture    (xxvii.   9.),  fty'es  him  pr:s- •  but  he  died  before  the  beginning  of  the  year 

clarjE  indolis,  gravitatifciue,   fenator  (xxii.  7.  385.     See  Tillemont,  Hilt,  des  Empereurs, 

and  Valef.  ad  lor.).     A   curious  infcription  torn.  v.  p.  241.  736. 

(Gruter  MCII.  N°  2.)  records,  in  two  co-  "  Facite  me   Romans  urbis  epifcopum ; 

lumns,  his  religious  and  civi'   honours.     In  et  ero  protinus  Chriftianus  (Jerom,  torn.  ii. 

one  line  he  was  Pontiff  of  the  Sun,  and  of  p.    165.).     It  is  more  than  probable,    that 

Vefta,   A'ugur,    Quindecemvir,  Kierophant,  Damafus  would  not  have  purchafed  his  con-  , 

&c.  &:c.  In  the  other,  i.  Quaeftor  candidatus,  verfion  at  fuch  a  price, 
more  probably  titular.     2.  Prsetor.     3,.Cor- 

2  tation 
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tation   in    arms,    his  military  ikill   and  experience,    and  his    rigid      ^^γ   ^' 

attachment  to  the  forms,  as  well  as  fpirit,  of  ancient  difcipline,.  wfere    "-, — .~— ' 

the  principal  motives  of  their  judicious   choice.     The  eagernefs  oi 

the  troops  who  prefled  him  to  nominate  his  colleague,  was  juilified 

by  the  dangerous  fituation  of  public  affairs  ;   and  Valentinian  himfelf 

was  confcious,  that  the  abilities  of  the  moil  adtive  mind  were  unequal 

to  the  defence  of  the  diftant  frontiers  of  an  invaded  monarchy.     As 

foon  as  the  death  of  Julian  had  relieved  the  Barbarians  from  the  terror 

of  his  name,  the  moft  fanguine  hopes  of  i-apine  and  conqueft  excited 

the  nations  of  the  Eaft,  of  the  North,  and  of  the  South.     Their  in-   A.  D.  364—, 

roads  were  often  vexatious,  and  fometimes  formidable  ;  but,  durmg 

the  twelve  years  of  the  ieign  of  Valentinian,  his  firmnefs  and  vigilance 

protected  his  own  dominions ;   and  his  powerful  genius  feemed  to 

infpire  and  direft  the  feeble  counfels  of  his  brother.     Perhaps  the 

method  of  annals  would  more  forcibly  exprefs  the  urgent  and  divided 

cares  of  the  two  emperors  ;   but  the  attention  of  the  reader,  likevvrife, 

-would  be  diftradted  by  a  tedious  and  defultcry  narrative.     A  feparate 

view  of  the  five  great  theatres  of  war:  I.  Germany;  II.   Britain; 

III.   Africa ;    IV.  The  Eail ;    and,   V.  The  Danube ;    will  imprefs 

a  more  diftinft  image  of  the  military  ftate  of  the  empire  under  the 

reigns  of  Valentinian  and  Valens. 

I.  The  ambafladors  of  the  Alemanni  had  been  offended  by  the  i.  Germa.- 
liarih  and  haughty  behaviour  of  Urfacius,  mafter  of  the  offices"';   The  Aie- 
who,  by  an  a£t  of  unfeafonable  parfimony,  had  diminiilied  the  value,  nianni  in- 

•'  ±  J  '  Ί    vzae  Gaul, 

as  well  as  the  quantity,  of  the  prefents,  to  which  they  were  entitled,  ^-  ^•  l^S- 
either  from  cuftom  or  treaty,  on  the  acceffion  of  a  new  emperor. 
They  expreffed,  and  they  communicated  to  their  countrymen,  their 
ftrong  fenfe  of  the  national  affront.  The  irafcible  minds  of  the  chiefs 
were  exafperated  by  the  fufpicion  of  contempt;  and  the  martial 
youth  crowded  to  their  ftandard.     Before  Valentinian  could  pafs  the 

'*  Ammiaru  xxvi.  5.     Valefius  adds  a  long  and  good  note  on  the  mafterof  the  offices. 

3  U  2  Alps, 
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C  H  A  P.    Alns    die  viilaees  of  Gaul  were  in  il;iuics ;  bclore  his  general  Daga- 

XXV.  ΓΙΟ 

t__,_l_    laipluis  could  encounter  the  Alcmanai,  they  had  iecured  the  captives 
A.  Γ.  '.oe.     'irid  the  ipoil  in  the  forefts  of  Germany,      In  the  beginning  of  the 
lanuary.         cniauig  year,  the  military  force  of  the  whole  nation,  in  deep  and  folid 
columns,  broke  through  the  barrier  of  the  Rhine,  during  the  feverity 
of  a  northern  winter.     Tv/o  Roman  counts  were  defeated  and  mor- 
■     tally  wounded;   and  the  ftandard  of  the  Heruli  and  Batavians  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors,    who  difplayed,   with   infulting 
fliouts  and  menaces,  the  trophy  of  their  viitory.     The  ftandard  Vv'as 
recovered  ;  but  the  Batavians  had  not  redeemed  the  iliame  of  their 
difgrace    and    flight    in  the    eyes    of  their  fevere  judge.     It   was 
the  opinion  of  Valentinian,  that    his    foldiers    muft    learn   to    fear 
their  commander,  before  they 'could  ceafe  to  fear  the  enemy.     The 
troops  were  folemnly  aiTembled :  and  the  trembling  Batavians  w^ere 
inclofed  within  the  circle  of  the  Imperial  army.     Valentinian  then 
afcended   his  tribunal  :  and,  as  if  he ,  difdained  to  punifli  cowardice 
with  death,  he  inflided  a  ftain  of  indelible  ignominy  on  the  officers, 
whofe  mifcondu£t  and  pufillanimity  were  found  to  be  the  firft  occa- 
fion  of  the  defeat.     The  Batavians  were  degraded  from  their  rank, 
ftripped  of  their  arms,  and  condemned  to  be  fold  for  ilaves  to  the 
higheft  bidder.     At  this  tremendous  fentence  the  troops  fell  proftrate 
on  the  ground;  deprecated  the  indignation  of  their  fovereign;   and 
protefted,  that,  if  he  would  indulge  them  in  another  trial,  they  would 
approve  themfelves  not  unworthy  of  the  name  of  Romans,  and  of 
his  foldiers.     Valentinian,  v/ith  affeded  reludance,  yielded  to  their 
entreaties :  the  Batavians  refumed  their  arms ;  and  with  their  arms, 
the  invincible  refolution  of  wiping  away  their  difgrace  in  the  blood 
of  the  Alemanni  '^     The  principal  command  v/as  declined  by  Da- 

'»  Amm'sn.  xxvii.  l.  Zofim-us,  1.  iv.  a  regard  for  military  honour,  which  could 
p.  208.  The  difgrace  of  the  Batavians  is  not  aifeft  a  Greek  rhetorician  of  the  fuccecd- 
fupprefled  by  the  coatemporary  fcldier,  from     ing  age. 

galaiphus ; 
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gulaiphus ;  and  tluit  experienced  general,  who  had  reprefeatedj  per-    "^γ'^γ  ^" 

haps  with  too  much  prudence,  the  extreme  difficulties  of  the  inider-    ' « ' 

taking,  had  the  mortincation,  before  the  end   cf  the  campaign,  of 
feeing  his  rival  Jovinus  convert  thoie  difficialllcs  into  a  deciir/c  ad- 
vantage over  tlie  fcatfered  forces  of  the  Barbarians.     At  the  head  of  a  Theii  dc  feat^ 
wcll-difciplined  army  of  cavalry,  infantry,  and  light  troopr,,  Jovinus 
advanced,  with  cautious   and   rapid  ileps,    to  Scarnonna '',    in  the 
territory  of  Metz,  where  he  furprifcd  a  large  diviiion  cf  the  Ale- 
manni,  before  they  had  time  to  run  to  their  arms  ;  and  fiuilied  his 
foldiers  with  the  confidence  of  an  eafy  and  blocdlefs  viftory.     An- 
other divifion,  or  rather  army,   of  the  enemy,   after  the  cruel  and' 
wanton  devailation  of  the  adjacent  country,  repofed  themfelves  on 
the   ihady  banks  of  the  Mofelle.      Jovinus,    wdio   had  viewed  the 
ground  with  the  eye  of  a  general,  made  his  filent  approach  through 
a  deep  and  woody  vale,  till  he  could  dlilindlly  perceive  the  indolent 
fecurity  of  the  Germaas.     Some  were   bathing  their  huge  limns  In 
the  river ;  others  were  combing  their  long  and   flaxen   hair  ;   others 
again  were  fwallowing  large   draughts  of  rich   and    delicious  wine. 
On  a  ludden  they  heard  the  found  of  the  Roman  trumpet ;  they  faw 
the  enemy  in  their  camp.      Afconiihmcnt  produced  diforder ;   difor- 
der  was  followed  by  flight  and  difmay ;   and  the  corifufed  multitude 
of  the  braveft  warriors  w^as  pierced  by  the  fwords  and' javelins  of  the 
legionaries  and  auxiliaries.    The  fugitives  efcaped  to  the  third,  and" 
moil:  coniidei'able,  camp,  in  the  Catalaunian  plains,  near  Ghalons  in 
Champagne  :  the  itraggling  detachments  w^ere  haftily  recalled  to  their 
ilandard.;  and  tke  Barbarian  chiefs,,  alarmed  iind  admonifhed  by  the 
fate  of  their  companions,  prepared  to  encounter,  in  a  docifive  battle, 
the  vi£lorious  forces  of  the  lieutenant  of  Valentinian.     The  bloody     ' 
and  obflinate  conillcL  lafted  a  whole  fummer's  day,  with, equal  va- 

»°    See   d'Anville,    Notice  de   I'ancienne     ly  undcrftood  by  Mafcou  (Hiil.  of  the  ancient 
Caule,  p.  587.     The  name- of  the  Mofelle,     Germans,  vii.  2,). 
v.Uich  is  not  fpeciued  by  Ammlanus,  it  deax- 

I  lour, 
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CHAP,    lour    and  with  alternate  fuccefs.     The  Romans  at  leneth  prevailed, 

XXV.  '  . 

« u '   with  the  lofs  of  about  twelve  hundred  men.     Six  thoufand  of  the 

Alemanni  were  ilain,  four  thoufand  were  "wounded ;  and  the  brave 
Jovinus,  after  chacing  tte  flying  remnant  of  their  hoft  as  far  as  the 
Jul)'•         banks  of  the  Rhine,  returned  to  Paris,  to  receive  the  applaufe  of  his 
fovereign,  and  the  enfigns  of  the  conlulfliip  for  the  enfuing  year ''. 
The  triumph  of  the  Romans  was  indeed  fullied  by  their  treatment  of 
the  captive  king,  whom  they  hung  on  a  gibbet,  without  the  know- 
ledge  of  their   indignant  general.      This  difgraceful  a£t  of  cruelty, 
which  might  be  imputed  to  the  fury  of  the  troops,  was  followed  by 
the  deliberate  murder  of  Witliicab,  the  fon  of  Vadomair  ;  a  German 
prince,  of  a  weak  and  fickly  conftitution,  but  of  a  daring  and  form- 
idable fpirit.     The  domeftic  aflliilin  was  iniligated  and  protected  by 
the  Romans  '^ ;  and  the  violation  of  the  laws  of  humanity  and  juftice 
betrayed  their  fecret  apprehenfion  of  the  weaknefs  of  the  declining 
empire.     The  ufe  of  the  dagger  is  feldom  adopted  in  public  councils, 
as  long  as  they  retain  any  confidence  in  the  power  of  the  fword. 
Valentlnian         While  the  Alemanni  appeared  to  be  humbled  by  their  recent  cala- 
paiTes,  and      m'ltics,  the  pride  of  Valentinian   was  mortified   by  the  unexpeded 
Rhine,  furprifal  of  Moguntiacum,  or  Mentz,  the  principal  city  of  the  Upper 

Germany.  In  the  vmfufpicious  moment  of  a  Chriflian  feftival, 
Rando,  a  bold  and  artful  chieftain,  who  had  long  meditated  his  at- 
tempt, fuddenly  pafled  the  Rhine  ;  entered  the  defencelefs  town,  and 
retired  with  a  multitude  of  captives  of  either  fex.  Valentinian  re- 
folved  to  execute  fevere  vengeance  on  the  whole  body  of  the  nation. 
Count  Sebaftian,  with  the  bands  of  Italy  and  lUyricum.,  was  ordered 
to  invade  their  country,  moil  probably  on  the  fide  of  RhiEtia.  The 
emperor  in   perfon,  accompanied    by   his   fon   Gratian,    paflfcd   the 

'■  The  battles  are  defcribed  by  Ammianus         ,.  g^^j;^  foHcitante  noilrorom,  occubuit. 
(xxvi)u  2.)>  and  by  Zoiimus  (1.  iv.  r.  200.)  ;      . 

,-       '-,,/..  ,         /        ^  Ammiaa.  xxvu.  10. 

who  fuppoies  Valentinian  to  nave  been  pre- 
sent;. 

Rhine 
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Rhine  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army,  which  was  fupported  on 
both  flanks  by  Jovinus  and  Severus,  the  two  mafters-general  of  the 
cavalry  and  infantry  of  the  Weft.     The  Alemanni,  unable  to  prevent 
the  devaftation  of  their  villages,  fixed  their  camp   on  a  lofty,  and 
almoft  inacceiTible,  mountain,  in    the    modern    duchy  of  Yvirtem- 
berg,  and   refolutely  expedled  the  approach  of  the  Romans.     The 
life  of  Valentinian  was  expofed  to  imminent  danger,  by  the  intrepid 
curiofity  with  which   he    perfifted  to  explore   fome  feci'ct  and  un- 
guarded path.     A  troop  of  Barbarians  fuddenly  rofe  from  their  am- 
bufcade :  and  the  emperor,  who  vigoroufly  fpurred  his  horfe  down- 
a  fteep  and  flippery  defcent,  was  obliged  to  leave  behind  him  his 
armour-bearer,  and  his  helmet,  magnificently  enriched  with  gold  and 
precious  ftones.     At  the   fignal  of  the  general  aflault,  the  Roman' 
troops  encompafled  and  afcended  the  mountain  of  Solicinium  on  three 
different  fides.    Every  ftep  which  they  gained,  increafed  their  ardour, 
and  abated  the  refiftance  of  the  enemy :  and  after  their  united  forces 
had  occupied  the  fummit  of  the   hill,  they  impetuoufly  urged  the 
Barbarians  doAvn  the  northern  defcent,  where  count  Sebaftian  was 
pofted  to  intercept  their  retreat.     After  this  fignal  victory,  Valenti- 
nian returned  to  his  winter-quarters  at  Treves ;  where  he  indulged 
the  public  joy  by  the  exhibition  of  fplendid  and  triumphal  games  '\ 
But  the  wife  monarch,  inftead  of  afpiring  to  the  conqueft  of  Ger- 
many, confined  his  attention  to  the  important  and  laborious  defence; 
of  the   Gallic  frontier,  againft   an    enemy,  whofe  ftrength  was  re- 
newed by  a  ftream  of  daring  volunteers,   which  inceflantly  flowed' 
from  the   moft  diftant  tribes   of  the   North  **.     The  banks  of  the 

s"  The  expedition   of  Valentinian  is  re-  ita  fepius  adolefcit,  ut  fuifle  longis  feculis 

lated  by  Ammianus  (xxvii.   lo.) ;   and  cele-  a;ftimetur  intaila.     Ammian.  xxviii.  5.     The 

br.ited  by  Aufonius  (Mofell.  421,  &c.),  who  Count  deBuat  (Hift.  des  Peuplesde  I'Europe, 

foolilhly  fuppofes,  that  the  Romans  were  ig-  torn.  vi.  p.  370.)  afcribes  the  fecundity  of 

jiorant  of  the  fources  of  the  Danube.  the  Alemanni  to  their  eafy  adoption  of  ftran- 

^*  Immanis  enim  natio,  jam  inde  ab  in-  gers, 
cunabulis  primis  varietate  cafuum  imminuta  3 

RhlnCj. 
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C  iL^f  ^•    Rhine,  from  its  fource  to  the  ftreights  of  the    ocean,  were  clofely 

» „ '    planted  with  ftrong  caftles  and  convenient  towers;   new  works,  and 

new  arnip,  were  invented  by  the  ingenuity  of  a  prince  who  was 
fltilled  in  the  mechanical  arts  ;  and  his  numerous  levies  of  Roman  and 
Barbarian  youth  were  feverely  trained  in  all  the  exercifes  of  Vv'ar. 
The  progrefs  of  the  work,  which  was  Ibmetimes  oppofed  by  modefl 
reprelentations,  and  fometimes  by  hoilile  attempts,  fecured  the  tran- 
quillity of  Gaul  during  the  nine  fubfequent  years  of  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  Valentinian  °'. 
The  Bur-  That  prudent  emperor,  v.-ho  diligently  pradlifed  the  wife  maxims 

A.D.^-ji.  of  Diocletian,  was  ftudious  to  foment  and  excite  the  inteftine  divl- 
fions  of  the  tribes  of  Germany.  About  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century,  the  countries,  perhaps  of  Luface  and  Thuringia,  on  either 
fide  of  the  Elbe,  were  occupied  by  the  vague  dominion  of  the  BuR- 
GUNDIANS  ;  a  warlike  and  numerous  people,  of  the  Vandal  race  ", 
whofe  obfcure  name  infenfibly  fwelled  into  a  pov/erful  kingdom,  and 
has  finally  fettled  on  a  flouriihing  province.  The  moft  remarkable 
circumftance  in  the  ancient  manners  of  the  Burgundians,  appears  to 
have  been  the  difference  of  their  civil  and  ecclefiallical  conftitution. 
The  appellation  oi  Hendhios  was  given  to  the  king  or  general,  and  the 
title  of  Sm'iflus  to  the  high-prieft,  of  the  nation.  The  perfon  of  the 
prieft  was  facred,  and  his  dignity  perpetual ;  but  the  temporal  go- 
vernment was  held  by  a  very  precarious  tenure.  If  the  events  of 
war  accufed  the  courage  or  conduit  of  the  king,  he  was  immediately 
depofed  ;  and  the  injuftice  of  his  fubjefts  made  him  refponfible  for 
the  fertility  of  the  earth,  and  the  regularity  of  the  feafons,  which 
feemcd  to  fall  more  properly  within  the  facerdotal    department  '^ 

The 

»'  Ammian.  xxviii.  2.     Zofimus,  I.  iv.  p.         '"  Bellicofos  et  pubis  iirmcnfx  viribus  af- 
z\i.     The  younger  Viilor  mentions  the  nie-     fiueiues ;  et  ideo  metucndos  finicimis  uniVcr- 
cUanical  ger.iqs  of  Valentinian,    nova  arma     fis.     Ammian.  xxviii.  5. 
ijicditari;  iingere  terra  feu  limo  fimulacra.  "  1  am  always  apt  to  fufped  hiftoriani  and 

travdllers 
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The  difputed  poiTeiTion  of  fome  fak-pks  "  engaged  the  Alemanni 
and  the  Burgundians  in  frequent  contefts:  the  latter  were  eafily 
tempted,  by  the  fecret  folicitations,  and  Uberal  offers,  of  the  empe- 
ror; and  their  fabulous  defcent  from  the  Roman  foldiers,  Λνηο  had 
formerly  been  left  to  garrifon  the  fortreifes  of  Drufus,  was  admitted 
with  mutual  credulity,  as  it  was  conducive  to  mutual  intereft  ''.  An 
army  of  fourfcore  thoufand  Burgundians  foon  appeared  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine ;  and  impatiently  required  the  fupport  and 
fubfidies  which  Valentinian  had  promifed:  but  they  were  amufed 
with  excufes  and  delays,  till  at  length,  after  a  fruitlefs  expec- 
tation, they  were  compelled  to  retire.  The  arms  and  fordfi- 
cations  of  the  Gallic  frontier  checked  the  fury  of  their  jiift  r efent- 
ment;  and  their  maffacre  of  the  captives  ferved  to  embitter  the 
hereditary  feud  of  the  Burgundians  and  the  Alemanni.  The  incon- 
ftancy  of  a  wife  prince  may,  perhaps,  be  explained  by  fome  altera- 
tion of  circumftances ;  and,  perhaps,  it  was  the  original  defign  of 
Valentinian  to  intimidate,  rather  than  to  deilroy ;  as  the  balance  of 
power  would  have  been  equally  overturned  by  the  extirpation  of 
either  of  the  German  nations.  Among  the  princes  of  the  Alemanni, 
Macrianus,  who,  with  a  Roman  name,  had  affumed  the  arts  of  a 
foldier  and  a  ftatefman,  deferved  his  hatred  and  eiteem.  The  em- 
peror himfelf,  with  a  light  and  unincumbered  band,  condefcended 
to  pafs  the  Rhine,  marched  fifty  miles  into  the  country,  and  would 

travellers  of  improving  extraordinary  fails  «"  Jam  inde  temporibus  prifcis  fobolem  fe 
into  general  laws.  Ammianus  afcribes  a  efie  Romanam  Burgundii  iciunt :  and  the 
fimilar  cullom  to  Egypt;  and  the  Chinefe  vague  tradition  gradually  affumed  a  more  re- 
have  imputed  it  to  the  Tatfin,  or  Roman  em-  gular  form  (Orof.  1.  vii.  c.  32.).  It  is  an- 
pire  (de  Guignes,  Hift.  des  Huns,  torn.  ii.  nihilated  by  the  decifive  authority  of  Pliny, 
part  i.  p.  79.)•  who  compofed  the  hiftory  of  Drufus,  and 
'^  Salinarum  finiumque  caufa  Alemannis  ferved  in  (jermany  (Plin.  Secund.  Ep'.'l.  iii. 
fa:pe  jurgabant.  Ammian.  xxviii.  5.  ΡοίΠ-  5.),  within  fixty  years  after  the  death  of  that 
biy  they  difputed  the  poffeflion  of  the  Sala;  hero.  Germanornm  genera  quinque  Vindili ; 
a  river  which  produced  fait,  and  which  had  quorum  pars ^«rf«W/iw;,  &c.  (Hift.  Natur. 
been  the  objeft  of  ancient  contention.  Tacit,  iv.  28.) 
Annal.  xiii.  57.,  andtipfius  ad  loc. 

Vol.  ii.  3  X  infallibly 
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CHAP,    infallibly  have  feized  the  objedb  of  his  purfult,  if  his  judicious  mea- 

ΛΛ  V  • 

V,  ^ — /  fures  had  not  been  defeated  by  the  impatience  of  the  troops.  Ma- 
crianus  was  afterwards  admitted  to  the  honour  of  a  perfonal  con- 
ference with  the  emperor ;  and  the  favours  which  he  received» 
fixed  him,  till  the  hour  of  his  death,  a  fteady  and  fmcere  friend  of 
the  republic  "°. 

The  Saxons.  The  land  was  covered  by  the  fortifications  of  Valentinian  ;  but 
the  fea-coaft  of  Gaul  and  Britain  was  expofed  to  the  depredations  of 
the  Saxons.  That  celebrated  name,  in  which  we  have  a  dear  and 
domeftic  intereft,  efcaped  the  notice  of  Tacitus ;  and  in  the  maps  of 
Ptolemy,,  it  faintly  marks  the  narrow-  neck  of  the  Cuiibric  penin- 
fiila,  and  three  fmall  iilands  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe"".  This 
contradled  territory,  the  prefent  Duchy  of  Slefwig,  or  perhaps  of. 
Holftein,  was  incapable  of  pouring  forth  the  inexhauftible  fwarms 
of  Saxons  who  reigned  over  the  ocean,  who  filled  the  Britiih  iiland 
with  their  language,,  their  laws,  and  their  colonies  ;  and  who  fo  long 
defended  the  liberty  of  the  North  againft  the  arms  of  Charlemagne  '°\ 
The  folution  of  this  difficulty  is  eafily  derived  from  the  fimilar 
manners,  and  loofe  conftitution,  of  the  tribes  of  Germany  ;  which 
were  blende<l  with  each  other  by  the  ilighteft  accidents  of  war  or 
friendihip.  The  lituation  of  the  native  Saxons  dilpofed  them  to 
embrace  the  hazardous  profeffions  of  fiihermen  and  pirates  :  and  the 
iuccefs  of  their  firft  adventures  would  naturally  excite  the  emula- 

ica  rpjig  yf!ZT%  and  negociations,  relative  to  Cimiri.     He  fills   the  interval  between  the 

the  Burgundians  and  Alemanni,  are  diftinftly  Saxons  and  the  Gimbri  with  fixobfcure  tribes, 

related  by  Ammianus  Marcetlinus  (xxviii.  ς.  who  were  united,  as   early  as  the  fixth  cen- 

xxix.   4.   XXX.  3.).     Orofius    (1.  vii..  c.  33.),  tury,  under  the  national  appellation  of  Z)««ii. 

and  the  Chronicles  of  [erom  and  CalTiodoriui»  See  Cluver.  German.  Antiq.  !.  iii.  c.  21,  22, 

fix  forae dates,  and  add  Tome  circumllances.  23. 

'"  Em  To»   α,υχ-να.  της  Ktfi^fixui  χΐξσονησ-ί,,         '"  Μ-.  d'Anville  (Etabliflement  des  Etats 

Σαξαη.     At    the  northern  extremity  of  the  de  I'Europe,  &c.  p.  19—26.)  has  marked  the 

peninfula  (the  Cimbric  promontory  of  Pliny,  extenfive  limit?   of   the   Saxony  of  Charle- 

iv.    27.)    Ptolemy  fixes   the  remnant  of  the  magne.. 

hon 
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lien  of  their  braveft  countrymen,  who  were  impatient  of  the  gloomy  ^  ^^  P• 
folitude  of  their  woods  and  mountains.  Every  tide  might  float  down 
the  Elbe  whole  fleets  of  canoes,  filled  with  hardy  and  intrepid 
aiTociates,  who  afpired  to  behold  the  unbounded  profpeil  of  the 
ocean,  and  to  tafl:e  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  unknown  worlds.  It 
ihould  feem  probable,  however,  that  the  mofl:  numerous  auxiliaries 
of  the  Saxons  were  furniihed  by  the  nations  who  dwelt  along  the 
iliores  of  the  Baltic.  They  pofl^fl^ed  arms  and  ihips,  the  art  of  na- 
vigation, and  the  habits  of  naval  war  ;  but  the  difficulty  of  Iffuing 
through  the  northern  columns  of  Hercules'"^  (which,  during  feveral 
months  of  the  year,  are  obflirudled  with  ice)  confined  their  fkill  and 
courage  within  the  limits  of  a  fpacious  lake.  The  rumour  of  the 
fuccefsful  armaments  which  failed  from  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  . 
would  foon  provoke  them  to  crofs  the  narrow  ifthmus  of  Slefwig, 
and  to  launch  their  vefl!els  on  the  great  fea.  The  various  troops  of 
pirates  and  adventurers,  who  fought  under  the  fame  fliandard,  were 
infenfibly  united  in  a  permanent  fociety,  at  firfl:  of  rapine,  and  af- 
terwards, of  government.  A  military  confederation  was  gradually- 
moulded  into  a  national  body,  by  the  gentle  operation  of  marriage 
and  confanguinity  ;  and  the  adjacent  tribes,  who  folicited  the  alli- 
ance, accepted  the  name  and  laws,  of  the  Saxons.  If  the  fadl  were 
not  eftabliflied  by  the  moil  unquefl:ionable  evidence,  we  ihould  ap- 
pear to  abufe  the  credulity  of  our  readers,  by  the  defcription  of  the 
veflels  in  Avhich  the  Saxon  pirates  ventured  to  fport  in  the  waves 
of  the  Gei-man  Ocean,  the  Britifh  Channel,  and  the  Bay  of  Bifcay. 
The  keel  of  their  large  flat-bottomed  boats  was   framed  of  light 

'"^  The  fleet  of  Drufus  lud  failed  In  their  ribus    German,    c.    34.).     The   knowledge 

attempt  to  pafs,  or  even   to  approach,  the  which   the  Romans  acquired   of  the   naval 

Sound  (ftyled,  from  an  obvious  refcmblance,  powers  of  the  Baltic  (c.  44,  45•)•  was  ob- 

the  columns  of  Hercules) ;  and  the  naval  tained    by  their  land  journies  in  fearch  of 

enterprize  was  nerer  refumed  (Tacit,  de  Mo-  amber. 

3X2  timber, 
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CHAP,    timber,    but  the   fides  and  upper-works  confifted  only  of  wicker,, 

\ v->->    with  a  covering  oi  ilrong  hides  '  *.     In  the  courle  of  their  flow  and 

diftant  navigations,  they  mufl  always  have  been  expofed  to  the  dan- 
ger, and  very  frequently  to  the  misfortune,  of  fhipwreck  ;  and  tlie 
naval  annals  of  the  Saxons  were  undoubtedly  filled  with  the  ac- 
counts of  the  lofles,  which  they  fuftained  on  the  coafts  of  Britain  and 
Gaul.  But  the  daring  fpirit  of  the  pirates  braved  the  perils,  both  of 
the  fea,  and  of  the  ihore  :  their  ikill  was  confirmed  by  the  habits 
of  enterprize ;  the  meaneil  of  their  mariners  \vas  alike  capable,  of 
handling  an  oar,  of  rearing  a  fail,  or  of  conduding  a  Ai^eiTel  ;  and 
the  Saxons  rejoiced  in  the  appearance  of  a  tempeft,  which  concealed 
their  defign,  and  difperfed  the  fleets  of  the  enemy  "'.  After  they 
had  acquired  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  maritime  provinces  of 
the  Weft,  they  extended  the  fcene  of  their  depredations,  and  the. 
moft  fequeftered  places  had  no  reafon  to  ■  prefume  on  their  fecurity.- 
The  Saxon  boats  drew  fo  little  water,  that  they  could  eafily  proceed 
fourfcore  or  an  hundred  miles  up  the  great  rivers  ;  their  weight  was 
fo  inconfiderable,  that  they  were  tranfported  on  Avaggons  from  one 
river  to  another ;  and  the  pirates  who  had  entered  the  mouth  of 
the  Seine,  or  of  the  Rhine,  might  defcend,  with  the  rapid  ftream  of 
A.D.  371.  the  Rhone,  into  the  Mediterranean.  Under  the  reign  of  Valentinian, 
the  maritime  provinces  of  Gaul  were  alBiited  by  the  Saxons  :  a 
military  count  was  ftationed   for  the  defence    of  the   fea-coaft,  or 

'°*  Qi_iin    et  Aremoricus  piratam    Saxona  Guichardt,   Nouveaux  Memoires  Militaires, 

tradlus, torn•   ϋ•    Ρ•  4i>   42•)•     The    Briiifli   veffels 

Sperabat  ;  cui  pelle  falum  fulcare  Biitan-  would  now  aftoniih  the  genius  of  Ca:far. 

num  '"^  The  bell  original  account  of  the  Saxon 

I                        Ludus ;    et  afluto   glaucum    mare    lindere  pirates  may  be  found  in  Sidonius  Apollinaris 

lembo.  (1.  viii.  epift.  6    p.  223.  edit.  Sirmond.),  and 

Sidon.  in  Panegyr. 'Avit.  369.  the   heft    commentary  in    the   Abbe   du  Bos 

The  genius  of  Cxfar  imitated,  for  a  parti-  (Hilt.  Critique  de  la  Monarchie   Francoife, 

cular  fervice,  thtfe  rude,   but  light,   vcfl'els,  &c.   tom.  i.   1.   i.   c.   16.   p.  148 — 155.     See 

which  were  likewife  ufed  by  the  natives  of  likewile  p.  77,  78.). 

Britain  (Comment,  de  Eeil.  Civil,  i.  51.  and 

Armorican 
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Armorlcan  limit  ;  and  that  officer,  who  foiuid  his  ftrengtli,  or  his  '^  HA  P. 
abilities,  unequal  to  the  taik,  implored  the  afhftauce  of  Severus,  *— — . — -» 
mafter-general  of  the  infantry.  The  Saxons,  furrounded  and  out- 
numbered, were  forced  to  relinquiih  their  fpoil,  and  to  yield  a 
fele£l  band  of  their  tall  and  robuft  youth  to  ferve  in  the  Iniperial 
armies;  They  ftipulated  only  a  fafe  and  honourable  retreat  :  and  the 
condition  was  readily  granted  by  the  Roman  general ;  who  meditated 
an  adt  of  perfidy  ""^,  imprudent  as  it  was  inhuman,  while  a  Saxon 
remained  alive,  and  in  arms,  to  revenge  the  fate  of  his  countrymen.  The 
premature  eager nefs  of  the  infantry,  who  were  fecretly  ported  in  a 
deep  valley,  betrayed  the  arabufcade ;  and  they  would  perhaps  have 
fallen  the  vidims  of  their  own  treachery,  if  a  large  body  of  cuiraf- 
fiers,  alarmed  by  the  noife  of  the  combat,  had  not  haftily  advanced 
to  extricate  their  companions,  and  to  overwhelm  the  undaunted  va- 
lour of  the  Saxons.  Some  of  the  prifoners  were  faved  from  the 
edge  of  the  fword,  to  ilied  their  blood  in  the  amphitheatre  :  and  the 
orator  Symmachus  complains,  that  twenty-nine  of  thofe  defpe- 
late  ilvvages,  by  iirangling  themfelves  with  their  own  hands,  had- 
difappointed  the  amufement  of  the  public.  Yet  the  polite  and  phi•' 
lofophic  citizens  of  Rome  were  imprefi'ed  with  the  deepeft  horror, 
when  they  were  informed,  that  the  Saxojis  confecrated  to  the  gods- 
the  tythe  of  their  human  fpoil;  and,  that  they  afcertained  by  lot  the 
objects  of  the  barbarous  facrifice  '^^ 

11.  The  fabulous  colonies  of  Egyptians  and  Trojans,- of  Scandi-  ii.Britaiw. 
!;avians   and  Spaniards,  which  flattered  the  pride,  and  amufed  the  andPia" 
credulity,   of  our   rude   anceftors,  have   infenfibly  vanilhed   in  the 


"*  Ammian  (xxviii.  5.)  juilifies  this  breach  fumes  to  mention  the  facred  names  of  Socra- 

of  faith  to  pirates  and  robbers  ;  and  Orofius  ies  and  philofoph)•.  Sidonius,  bi/liop  of  Cler- 

(1.  vii.  c.  32.)  rnore  clearly  exprefies  their  real  mont,  might  condemn  (I.  viii.  epift.  6.),  with 

guilt ;  virtute  atque  agilitate  terribiles.  lej's  inconfiilcncy,   the  human  facrilices  of  the 

'^'  Symmachus  (1.  ii.  epill.  46.)  dill  pre-  Saxons. 

Hglit. 
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light  of  fcience  and  philofophy  '"'.  The  prefcnt  age  is  fatisfied  with 
the  fimple  and  rational  opinion,  that  the  iflands  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  were  gradually  peopled  from  the  adjacent  continent  of  Gaul. 
From  the  coaft  of  Kent,  to  the  extremity  of  Caithnefs  and  Ulfter, 
the  memory  of  a  Celtic  origin  was  diilin£tly  preferred,  in  the  per- 
petual relemblance  of  language,  of  religion,  and  of  manners  :  and 
the  peculiar  charafters  of  the  Britilh  tribes,  might  be  naturally 
afcribed  to  the  influence  of  accidental  and  local  eircumftan- 
The   Roman  province   was  reduced    to  the  ftate  of    civi- 


ces 


li/.ed  and  peaceful  fervitude  :  the  rights  of  favage  freedom  were 
contraded  to  the  narrow  limits  of  Caledonia.  The  inhabitants  of 
that  northern  region  were  divided,  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Conftan- 
tine,  between  the  two  great  tribes  of  the  Scots  and  of  thePicTS  '", 
who  haA-e  fince  experienced  a  very  different  fortune.  The  power,  and 
alnioft  the  memory,  of  the  Pids,  have  been  extinguiihed  by  their 
fuccefsful  rivals  ;  and  the  Scots,  after  maintaining  for  ages  the  dig- 


'-'  In, the  beginning  of  the  laft  century, 
the  learned  Cambden  was  obliged  to  under- 
mine, with  refpeftful  fcepticifm,  the  ro- 
mance of  Brutus,  the  Trojan  ;  who  is  new 
hiiried,  in  filent  oblivion,  with  Scota,  the 
daughter  of  Pharaoh,  and  her  numerous  pro- 
geny. Yet  I  am  informed,  that  fome  cham- 
pions of  the  Milefian  colony  may  ftill  be 
found  among  the  original  natives  of  Ire- 
land. A  people  diifatisfied  with  their  pre- 
fent  condition,  grafp  at  any  vifions  of  their 
part  or  future  glory. 

'■'  Tacitus,  or  rather  his  father-in-law 
Agricola,  might  remark  the  German  or 
Spanifh  complexion  of  fome  Britiih  tribes. 
£ut  it  was  their  fober  deliberate  opinion. 
"  In  univerfum  tamen  a;ftimanti  Gallos  vi- 
•'  cinum  folum  occupaiTe  credibile  eft.  Eo- 
"'  rum  facra  deprehendas  .  .  .  fermo  haud 
"  multum  diverfus  (in  Vit.  Agricol.  c.  xi.)." 
Caefar  had  obferved  their  common  religion 
.(Comment,  de  Bello  Gallico,  vi.  13.);  and 


in  his  time,  the  «-migration  from  the  Belgic 
Gaul  was  a  recent,  or  at  leal!  an  hiftorical, 
event  (v.  10.).  Cambden,  the  Brdtiih  Strabo, 
has  modeftly  afcertained  our  genuine  antiqui- 
ties (Britannia,  vol.  i.  IntrodudUon,  p.  ii^ 
xxxi.). 

"°  In  the  dark  and  doubtful  paths  of  Ca- 
ledonian antiquity,  I  have  chofen  for  my 
guides  two  learned  and  ingenious  Highlanders, 
whom  their  birth  and  education  had  peculi- 
arly qualified  for  that  office.  See,  Critical 
Diflcrtations  on  the  Origin,  Antiquities,  &c. 
of  the  Caledonians,  by  Dr.  John  Macpher- 
fon,  London,  1768,  in  4to.  ;  and,  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Hillory  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  by  James  Macpherfon,  Efq;  Lon- 
don, 1773,  in  4to.  third  edit.  Dr.  Macpher- 
fon was  a  minifter  in  the  lile  of  Sky  :  and  it 
is  a  circumftance  honourable  for  the  prefent 
age,  that  a  work,  replete  with  erudition  and 
criticifm,  ihould  have  been  compofed  in  the 
moil  remote  of  the  Hebrides. 

nity 
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nky  of  an  independent  kingdom,  have  multiplied,  by  an  equal  and 
voluntary  union,  the  honours  of  the  Engliih  name.  The  hand  of 
nature  had  contributed  to  mark  the  ancient  diftindion  of  the  Scots 
and  Pidts.  The  former  vpere  the  men  of  the  hills,  and  the  latter 
thofe  of  the  plain.  The  eailern  coaft  of  Caledonia  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  a  level  and  fertile  country,  which,  even  in  a  rude  ilate  of 
tillage,  was  capable  of  producing  a  confiderable  quantity  of  corn  : 
and  the  epithet  of  cruitnich,  or  wheat-eaters,  exprefled  the  contempt, 
or  envy,  of  the  carnivorous  highlander.  The  cultivation  of  the 
earth  might  introduce  a  more  accurate  feparation  of  property,  and 
the  habits  of  a  fedentary  life  ;  but  the  love  of  arms  and  rapine  wai 
ftill  the  ruling  paffion  of  the  Pi£ts  :  and  their  warriors,  who  ftripped 
themfelves  for  a  day  of  battle,  were  diftinguiihed,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Romans,  by  the  ftrange  fafhion  of  painting  their  naked  bodies, 
with  gaudy  colours  and  fantaftic  figures.  The  weftern  part  of  Ca- 
ledonia irregularly  rifes  into  wild  and  barren  hills,  which  fcarcely 
repay  the  toil  of  the  hufbandman,  and  are  moft  profitably  ufed  fur 
the  pafture  of  cattle.  The  highlanders  were  condemned  to  the  oc- 
cupations of  ihepherds  and  hunters  ;  and,  as  they  feldom  were  fixed 
to  any  permanent  habitation,  they  acquired  the  expreihve  name  of 
Scots,  which,  in  the  Celtic  tongue,  is  faid  to  be  equivalent  to  that 
of  ivanderers^  or  vagrants.  The  inhabitants  of  a  barren  land  were 
urged  to  feek  a  freih  fupply  of  food  in  the  waters.  The  deep  lakes 
and  bays  which  interfedl  their  country,  are  plentifully  ftored  with 
fiih  ;  and  they  gradually  ventured  to  call  their  nets  in  the  waves  of 
the  ocearu  The  vicinity  of  the  Hebrides,  fo  profufely  fcattered  along 
the  weftern  coaft  of  Scotland,  tempted  their  curiofity,  and  improved 
their  ikrll  \  and  they  acquired,  by  flow  dt^grees,  the  art,  or  rather 
the  habit,  of  managing  their  boats  in  a  tempeftuous  Tea,  and  of  ftecr- 
ing  their  nofturnal  courfe  by  the  light  of  tlte  well-known  ftars. 
The  two  bold  headlands  of  Caledonia  alraoft  touch  the  ihores  of  a 
6  fpacious 


CHAP. 

XXV. 
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CHAP,  fpacious  ifland,  which  obtained,  from  its  luxuriant  vegetation,  the 
■  epithet  of  Green  ;  and  has  preferved,  with  a  flight  aheration,  the 
name  of  Erin,  or  lerne,  or  Ireland.  It  is  probable,  that  in  fome 
remote  period  of  antiquity,  the  fertile  plains  of  Ulfter  received  a 
colony  of  hungry  Scots ;  and  that  the  ilrangers  of  the  North,  who 
had  dared  to  encounter  the  arms  of  the  legions,  fpread  their  con- 
quefts  over  the  favage  and  unwarlike  natives  of  a  folitary  ifland.  It 
is  certain,  that,  in  the  declining  age  of  the  Roman  empire,  Caledo- 
nia, Ireland,  and  the  Ifle  of  Man,  were  inhabited  by  the  Scots  ;  and 
that  the  kindred  tribes,  who  were  often  aiTociated  in  miUtary  en- 
terprlze,  w^ere  deeply  afFeded  by  the  various  accidents  of  their  mu- 
tual fortunes.  They  long  cheriflied  the  lively  tradition  of  their 
common  name  and  origin :  and  the  mifllonaries  of  the  Ifle  of  Saints, 
who  diffufed  the  light  of  Chrifl;ianity  over  North  Britain,  efl:abliflied 
the  vain  opinion,  that  their  Irifli  countiymen  were  the  natural,  as 
well  as  fpiritual,  fathers  of  the  Scottilh  race.  The  loofe  and  obfcure 
tradition  has  been  preferved  by  the  venerable  Bede,  who  fcattered 
fome  rays  of  light  over  the  darknefs  of  the  eighth  century.  On 
this  flight  foundation,  an  huge  fuperftrudure  of  fable  was  gradually 
reared,  by  the  bards,  and  the  monks;  two  orders  of  men,  who 
equally  abufcd  the  privilege  of  fidion.  The  Scottilh  nation,  with 
miftaken  pride,  adopted  their  Irifli  genealogy :  and  the  annals  of  a 
long  line  of  imaginary  kings  have  been  adorned  by  the  fancy  of 
Bocthlus,  and  the  claflllc  elegance  of  Buchanan  "'. 

Six 

'"  The  Iii(h  defccnt  of  the  Scots  has  been  authors  do  not  afl'ord  any  hints  of  their  emi- 

revived,  in   th»   laft  moments  of  its  decay,  gration  froin  another  country.     2.   That  nil 

and  ftrenuoudy  fupported,  by  the  Rev.  Mi.  the  accounts  of  fuch  emigration?,  which  have 

Whitakcr    (Mift    of  Manchefler,   vol.    i.    p.  been   aflerted,    or  received,   by   Iriih   bards 

430,  ^T,\  \  and  Genuine  Hiftory  of  the  Bri-  Scotch  hiftorians,  or  EnglilTi  antiquaries  (Bu- 

■tons   aflerted,   &:c.  p.    154  —  293.).     Vet   he  chanan,  Cambden,  Uilier,  Stiliingfleet,  &c.), 

a< knowledges,    i.   That  the  Scots  of  Ammia-  are   totally   fabulous,     3.   Thai  three  of  the 

niis  Marcellinus    (A.  D.  340.)   were  already  Irifh  tribes,  which  are  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 

iettled  in  Caledonia;  and  tliat  the  Roman  (A.  D.  150.),  were  of  Caledonian  extrailion. 

4.  That 
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Six  years  after  the  death  of  Conilantine,  the  deilrudtlve  inroads    ^  Η  A  p. 
-,                          .              .                                   .                                        XXV. 
of  the  Scots  and  Pidls  required  the  prefence  of  his  youngeft  fon,  who    ^ — » 

reigned  in  the  weftern  empire.     Conftans  vifited  his  Britiih  domi-   f,on  of  Bn- 

nions :  but  we   may  form  fome  eftimate  of  the   importance  of  his   'λ'",\ 

r  Ά.  u.  343  — 

atchievements,  by  the  language  of  panegyric,  which  celebrates  only  3^^• 
his  triumph  over  the  elements;  or,  in  other  words,  the  good  fortune 
of  a  fafe  and  eafy  paiTage,  from  the  port  of  Boulogne  to  the  harbour 
of  Sandwich  "\  The  calamities  which  the  afflicted  provincials  con- 
tinued to  experience,  from  foreign  war,  and  domeftic  tyranny,  were 
aggravated  by  the  feeble  and  corrupt  adminiilration  of  the  eunuchs 
of  Conftantius  ;  and  the  tranfient  relief  which  they  might  obtaiin 
from  the  virtues  of  Julian,  was  foon  loft  by  the  abfence  and  death 
of  their  benefaftor.     The  fums  of  gold  and  filver,  which  had  been 

■It 

painfully  collected,  or  liberally  tranfmitted,  for  the  payment  of  the 
troops,  were  intercepted  by  the  avarice  of  the  commanders ;  dif- 
charges,  or,  at  leaft,  exemptions,  from  the  military  fervice,  were 
publicly  fold  ;  the  diftrefs  of  the  foldiers,  who  were  ihjurioufly 
deprived  of  their  legal  and  fcanty  fubfiftence,  provoked  them  to  fre- 
quent defertion  ;  the  nerves  of  difcipline  wei'e  relaxed,  and  the  high- 
ways were  infefted  with  robbers  "\  The  oppreilion  of  the  goodj 
and  the  impunity  of  the  wicked,  equally  contributed  to  diftufe  through 

the  ifland  a  fpirit  of  difcontent  and  revolt ;  and  every  ambitious  fub- 

t 

4.  Tint   a  younger   branch    of   Caledonian  tiquarian  lias  tempted  him  to  forget  the  na- 

princes,  of  the  houfe  of  Fingal,  acquired  and  ture  of  a  queftion,   which  he   Γο  I'ehemently 

p()flcired    the   monarchy    of  Ireland.      After  debates,   and  fo  ahfuhitely  A&(i\A.fi. 

theie  conceiTions,    the   remaining   difFerence  '"•  Hyeme  tumentes    ac   Hcvientes    undas 

between    Mr.  Whitaker  and  his   adverfari'is  calcaftis  Oceani  fub  remis  veftris  ;   .  .  .  infpe- 

is  minute  and  obfcure.     The  genuine  hiflcry,  'ratam  imperatoris  faciem  Britannus   expavit. 

which  he  produces,  of  a  Fergus,   the  coiiiin  Julius  Firmicus  Maternus  de  Errore  Profnn. 

of  Ofiian,  who  was  tranfphnted  (A.  D.  320.)  Relig.   p.  464.  edit.  Gronov.  ad  calcem  Mi- 

from  Ireland  to  Caledonia,  is  built  on  a  con-:  nuc.  Fail.     See  Tillemont  (Hift.  des  Empe- 

jeSural  fupplement  to  the  Erfe  poetry  ;  and  reurs,   torn,  i v.  p.   ^,ό.)• 

the  feeble  evidence  of  Richard  of  Cirenceiler,  "^  Libanius,  Orat.   Parent,   c.   xxxix.  p. 

a   monk    of   the   fourteenth   century.     The  ΠΟ4.     This  curious  pafiage  has  efcaped  the 

lively  fpirit  of  the  learned  and  ingenious  an-  diligence  of  our  Britiih  antiquaries. 

Vol,  IL  2>  Υ  je^. 
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CHAP,  jedl,  every  dciperate  exile,  migtit  entertain  a  rcTfon-dblc  hope  οΓ 
\-.  y  ■/  fubverting  the  weak  and  diflradLcd  govcrnmeat  of  Britain.  The 
hoftile  tribes  of  the  North,  who  detefted  the  pride  and  power  of  the- 
King  of  the  World,,  fui'pended  their  domeftic  feuds ;  and  the  Bar- 
barians of  the  land  and  fea,  the  Scots,  the  Pidts,  and  the  Saxons, 
fpread  ihemfelves,  with  rapid  and  irrefiftible  fury,  from  the  wall  of 
Antoninus  to  the  ihores  of  Kent.  Every  produdlion  of  art  and 
nature,  every  objedl  of  convenience  or  luxury,  wlxich  they  were 
incapable  of  creating  by  laboiu•,  or  procuring  by  trade,  was  accu- 
"■■ '  mulated   in  the  rich  and  fruitful  province  of  Britain  "*.     A  philo- 

fopher  may  deplore  the  eternal  difcord  of  the  human  race,  but  he 
will  confeis,  that  the  deiire  of  fpoil  is  a  more  rational  provocation 
than  the  vanity  of  conqueft.  From  the  age  of  Conftantine  to  that 
of  the  Plantagenets,  this  rapacious  fpirtt  continued  to  inftigate  the  poor 
and  hardy  Caledonians  :  but  the  fanie  people,  whofe  generous  huma- 
nity feems  to  infpire  the  fongs  of  Oflian,.  was  difgraced  by  a  favage 
ignorance  of  the  virtues  of  peace,  and  of  the  laws  of  war.  Their 
fouthern  neighbours  have  felt,  and  perhaps  exaggerated,  the  cruel 
depredations  of  the  Scots  and  Fids '" :  and  a  valiant  tribe  of  Cale- 
ledonia,  the  Attacotti"*,  the  enemies,  and  afterwards  the  foldiers, 
of  Valentinian,  are  accufed,  by  an  eye-wltnefs,  of  delighting  in 
the  taile  of  human  fleih.  "When  they  hunted  the  woods  for  prey, 
it  is  faid,  that  they  attacked  the  ihepherd  rather  than  his  flock  ; 
and   that    they   curioufly    feleftcd    the   moft    delicate    and    brawny 

"*  The  Caledonians  prsifed  and  coveicd  1 137.)  when  law,  religion,  and  fociety,  muil 

the  gold,  the  fteeds,  the  lights,  &c.  of  the  have  fof'tened  thsir  primitive  mannei-s. 
Jlranger.     See   Dr.    Blair's   Diflertation    on         "*Attacotti  bellicofa  homiiiumnatio.  Am- 

Oflian,  vol.  ii.  p.  343  ;  and  Mr.   Macpher-  mian.  x.wii.  8.   Cambdeii  (Introduft.  p.  clii.) 

fon's  IntroduilioD,  p.  242— 2S6.  has  rcllored  their  true  name  in  the   text  of 

if,    "*  Lord  Lyttelton  has  circumftantially  re-  Jerom.  The  bands  of  Attacotti,  which  Jeron» 

lated  (Hillpry  of  Henry  II.  vol.  i.  p.  182.),  had  feen  in  Gaul,  were  afterwards  llationed 

and  Sir  David  Dalrymple  has  ilightly  men-  in  Italy  and  lUyricum  (Notitia,  S.  viii.xjixix. 

tioned  (Annals  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  69.),  a  xl.).. 
barbarous  inroad  o-f  ihe  Scots,  at  a  time  (A.  D. 

3  parts, 
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parts,  both  of  males  and  females,  which  they  prepared   for  their    ^  ^  ^  ^• 

horrid  rcpails '".     If,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  commercial  and   ' » — — ' 

literary  town  of  Glafgow,  a  race  of  cannibals  has  really  exifted,  we 
may  contemplate,  in  the  period  of  the  Scottifli  hiftory,  the  oppofite 
extremes  of  favage  and  civilifed  life.  Such  refledtions  tend  to  en- 
large the  circle  of  our  ideas ;  and  to  encourage  the  pleafmg  hope, 
that  New  Zealand  may  produce,  in  fome  future  age,  the  Hume  of 
the  Southern  Hemiiphere. 

Every  m€iTenger  who  efcaped  acrofs  the  BritilTi  channel,  conveyed  Reftorat'icfti 
tTie  moil  melancholy  an-d  alarming  tidings  to  the  ears  of  Valenti-  Tli^odofius"^ 
dan;  and  the  emperor  was  foon  informed,  that  the  two  military  ^-^•  367— 
Gomma-Rders  of  the  province  had  been  furprifed  and  cut  off  by  the 
Barbarians.  Severus,  count  of  the  domcftics,  ΛνΓιδ  haftily  difpatched, 
and  as  fuddenly  recalled,  by  the  court  of  Treves.  The  reprefenta- 
tions  of  Jovinus  ferved  only  to  indicate  the  greatnefs  of  the  evil ;  and, 
after  a  long  and  ferious  confultation,  the  defence,  or  rather  the  re- 
covery, of  Britain,  was  entruiled  to  the  abilities  of  the  braA^e  Theo- 
dofius.  The  exploits  of  that  general,  the  father  of  a  line  of  empe- 
rors, have  been  celebrated,  with  peculiar  complacency,  by  the 
writers  of  the  age :  but  his  real  merit  deferved  their  applaufe ;  and 
his  nomifiation  was  received,  by  the  army  and  province,  as  a 
fure  prefage  of  approaching  vidory.  He  feized  the  favour- 
able moment  of  navigation,  and  fecurely  landed  the  numerous  and 
veteran  bands  of  the  Heruli  and  Batavians,  the  Jovians  and  the 
.  Vidors.  lu  his  march  from  Sandwich  to  London,  Theodofms  de- 
feated feveral  parties  -of  the  Barbarians,  releafed  a  multitude  of  cap- 
tives, and,  after  diftributing  to  his  foldiers  a  fmall  portion  of  the 

■"  Cum  ipfe  adolefcentiiliis  in  Gallia  vl-  minarum  ;>a/;7/,ri  folere  abfcindere ;   et  ha* 

dmm  AttacottOB  (or  Scotos)  gentem  Britan-  folas  ciborum  delicias  arbitrari.     Such  is  the 

nicam  humanis  vefci  carnibus  ;  et  cum  per  evidence  of  Jerom  (torn.  ii.  p.  75.),  whofe 

iilvas  porcorum  greges,  et  armcntorum  pe-  veracity  I  find  no  reafon  to  quellion. 
.cudumque  reperiant,  paftorum  natf}  et  fe- 

3  Υ  2  fpoil. 
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fpoil,  eftablifhed  the  fame  of  difinterefted  juftlcc,  by  the  reftitution 
of  the  remahider  to  the  rightful  proprietors.  The  citizens  of 
London,  who  had  ahnoft  defpaired  of  theu"  fafety,  thi-ew  open  their 
gates ;  and  as  foon  as  Theodofius  had  obtained  from  the  court  of 
Treves  the  important  aid  of  a  mihtary  Ueutenant,  and  a  civil  go- 
vernor, he  executed,  with  wildom  and  vig.our,  the  laborious  taik  of 
the  deliverance  of  Britain.  The  vagrant  foldiers  were  recalled  to 
their  ftandard  ;  an  ediiil  of  amnefty  difpelled  the  public  apprehenfions ; 
and  his  cheerful  example  alleviated  the  rigour  of  martial  difcipline. 
The  fcattered  and  defultory  warfare  of  the  Barbarians,  who  infefted 
the  land  and  fea,  deprived  him  of  the  glory  of  a  fignal  vidlory  ; 
but  the  prudent  fpirit,  and  confummate  art,  of  the  Roman  general^ 
were  difplayed  in  the  operations  of  two  campaigns,,  which  fuccef- 
snd  369-  fively  refcued  every  part  of  the  province  from  the  hands  of  a  cruel 
and  rapacious  enemy.  The  fplendor  of  the  cities,  and  the  fecurity 
of  the  fortifications,  were  diligently  reftored,  by  the  paternal  care  of 
Theodofius :  who  with  a  ftrong  hand  confined  the  trembling  Cale- 
donians to  the  northern  angle  of  the  iiland  ;  and  perpetuated,  by 
-the  name  and  fettlement  of  the  new  province  of  Valant'ia,  the  glories - 
of  the  reign  of  Valentinian  "^  The  voice  of  poetry  and  panegy- 
ric may  add,  perhaps  with  fome  degree  of  truth,  that  the  unknown 
regions  of  Thule  were  ftained  with  the  blood  of  the  Piits ;  that  the 
oars  of  Tlieodofius  dafhed  the  waves  of  the  Hyperborean  ocean  j, 
and  that  the  diftant  Orkneys  were  the  fcene  of  his  naval  vi£tory  over 
the  Saxon  pirates  "^     He  left  the  province  with  a  fair,  as  well  as 

fplendid, 

"'  Ammianus    has    concifely  reprefented     Fregit  Hyperboreas  reniisaiidacibus  undas. 

(xx.    I     xxvi.    4.  .\xvii.   8.    xxviii.   3.)    the         Claudian,  in  iii.  Conl".  Honorii.ver,  53,  &c.- 

whole  feries  of  the  Britifh  war.  at  j  .  i;»  r  r 

Madiierunt  baxone  inio 


"9  Horr^fcit   ....  ratibus  .  ,  .  impervia 

Thiile. 
I!Ip  ....  n'C  fnlff)  nomine  Plfto; 


Orcades:  incaluitPiilorum  fauguineThiilei 
Scotorum  cumulos  flevit  glaclalis  lerne. 


■cj        •.  ο    .  _  /•     »  in  iv•  Conf.  Hon.  ver.  %i,  &c, 

idomuu.  bcotumc^ae  vago  mucrone  feciuws .  -'  ' 

See- 
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i^pjendij^  reputatton :  and  was  immecli'atelj  piomotfcd  to  the  rank 
•  6>f  maftei'-general:  of  thi  cavalry,  hy  a  prince^  whOi  coMd^  apjkud^ 
without  envy,  the  merit  of  ■  his•  iei'vante.'•  In  the  iitiportanf  ftatio'n 
of  the  uijper  Danube,  the  conquexOr  of  Britain  checked  and  defeated 
the•, armies  of  the  Alemanni,  before  he  Λvas  chofen  to  fupprefs  the 
revok  of  Africa. 

III.  The  prince  who  refufes  to  be  the  judge,  inftru^s  his  people   ψ  Aftca. 

.   ■         ■     Tyranny  off 

to,  confider  him   as  the   accomplice,  of  his  minifters.    The  military   Romamis, 
command   of  Africa  had  been  long  exercifed  by  Count   Romanus,   &c. 
and   his  abilities  were  not  inadequate  to  his  ftatiori•:  but  as   fordid' 
interefl:  was  tiie  fole  motive  of  his  cenduQ,  he  adled,  on  moft'occa- 
fions,  as  if  he  bad  been  the  enemy  of  the  province,•  and  the"  Friend 
of  the  Barbarians   of  the  defert.     The   three    flouriihing    cities   of 
Oea,  LeptiSj'and  Sabrota,  which,  under  the  name  of  Tripoli,  had. 
long  conftituted  a  fcederal  union  "%  were  obliged,  for  the  firft  time^, 
tb  fhut  their  gates  againft  a  hoftile  inA'afion  ;   feveral  of  their  moft 
honourable  citizens  were  furprifed  and  maffacred ;  the  Aallages,  and 
even  the  hihurbs,  were  pillaged;  and  the  vines  and   fruit-trees  of 
that  rich  territory  were  extirpated  by  the  malicious  favages  of  Ge— 
tulia.     The  unhappy  provincials  implored  tlie  protection  of  Roma- 
nus ;   but  they  foon  found  that  their  military  governor  'was  not  lefs 
cruel  and  rapacious  than  the  Barbarians.     As  they  were  irickpable  of 
fnrnifhing    the  four  thoufand  camels,    and   the  exorbitant  prefent, , 
which   he  required,  before  he  would  march  to  the  affiftance  of  Tri- 
poli ;  his  demand   was  equivalent  to  a  refufal,   and  he  might  juftly 

See  likewife  Pacatus   (in  Panegyr.  Vet.  xii.  and  Sabrata  are  long  fince  ruined  ;  but  the 

ζ.)      But  it  is  not  eafy  to  appreciate  the  in-  city  of  Oea,  the  native  country  of  Apuleius, 

trinftc  valii'•  of  Hattfry  an;i  metaphor.    Com-  Hill  flourifhes  under  the  provincial  dencmina- 

pare  th-5r;V//Z' vidories  of  Bolanus  (Statius,  tion   of  Tripoli.     See   Cellarius   (Geograph. 

Silv.  V.  2.)  with  his  real  charadler  (Tacit,  in  Antiqua,  torn.  ii.    part  ii.   p.  8i.),  D'An- 

Vit.  Agricol.  c.  i6.).  ville  (Geograpbie  Ancienne,  torn.  iii.  p.717. 

""  Ammianus. frequently  mentions  their  72.),    and  Marmol    (Afrique,   torn,   ii.  p. 

eonciiiiiin  aiinuum,  legitiraum,  &c.    Leptis  562.). 

be: 
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^  vv^r  ^'  ^^  accufeJ  as  the  author  of  the  public  calamity.  In  the  annual  af- 
Ci  — >■■  .mj  fembly  of  the  three  cities,  they  nominated  two  deputies,  to  lay  at 
the  feet  of  Valentinian  the  cuftomary  offering  of  a  gold  vidory ; 
and  to  accompany  this  tribute,  of  duty,  rather  than  of  gratitude, 
with  their  humble  complaint,  that  they  were  ruined  by  the  enemy, 
and  betrayed  by  their  governor.  If  the  feverity  of  Valentinian 
had  been  rightly  directed,  it  would  have  fallen  on  the  guilty 
head  of  Romanus.  But  the  Count,  long  exercifed  in  the  arts  of 
corruption,  had  difpatched  a  fwift  and  trufty  meflenger  to  fccure 
the  venal  friendihip  of  Remigius,  mailer  of  the  offices.  The  wifdom 
of  the  Imperial  council  was  deceived  by  artifice ;  and  their  honeft 
indignation  was  cooled  by  delay.  At  length,  when  the  repetition 
of  complaint  had  been  juflified  by  the  repetition  of  public  misfor- 
tunes, the  notary  Palladius  was  fent  from  the  court  of  Treves,  to 
examine  the  ilate  of  Africa,  and  the  condud  of  Romanus.  The 
rigid  impartiality  of  Palladius  was  eafily  difarmed  :  be  was  tempted 
to  referve  for  himfelf  a  part  of  the  public  treafure,  which  he  brought 
with  him  for  the  payment  of  the  troops;  and  from  the  moment 
that  he  was  confcious  of  his  own  guilt,  he  could  no  longer  refufe  to 
atteft  the  innocence  and  merit  of  the  Count.  The  charge  of  the 
Tripolitans  was  declared  to  be  falfe  and  frivolous;  and  Palladius 
himfelf  was  fent  back  from  Treves  to  Africa,  with  a  fpecial  com- 
miffion,  to  difcover  and  profecute  the  authors  of  this  impious  con- 
fpiracy  againfl  the  reprefentatives  of  the  fovereign.  His  enquiries 
were  managed  with  fo  much  dexterity  and  fuccefs,  that  he  com- 
pelled the  citizens  of  Leptis,  who  had  fuflained  a  recent  fiege  of 
eight  days,  to  contradidl  the  truth  of  their  own  decrees,  and  to  cen- 
fure  the  behaviour  of  their  own  deputies.  A  bloody  fentence  was 
pronounced,  without  hefitation,  by  the  raih  and  headilrong  cruelty 
of  "Valentinian.  The  prefident  of  Tripoli,  who  had  prefumed  to 
pity  the  diflrefs  of  the  province,  was  publicly  executed  at  Utica  ; 

four 
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four  diilingulihed  citizens  were  put  to  death,  as  the  accomplices  of   C  Η  a  p. 
the  imaginary  fraud  ;  and  the  tongues  of  two  others  were  cut  out,    <— —>—— ί 
by  the  exprel's  order  of  the  emperor.     Romanus,   elated  by  impu- 
nity, and  irritated  by  rellftance,  was  ftill  continued  in  the  military 
command  ;  till  the  Africans  were  provoked,  by  his  avarice,  to  join  the 
rebellious  ftandard  of  Firmus,  the  Moor'". 

His  father  Nabal  was  one  of  the  richefl:  and  moft  powerful  of  the   Revolt  of 
Moorifli  princes,  who  acknowledged  the  fupremacy  of  Rome.     But     '™"''• 
as   he  ieft,    either  by  his   wives  or   concubines,  a    very   numerous  ^^^' 

pofterity,  the  wealthy  inheritance  was  eagerly  difputed  ;  and  Zamma, 
one  of  his  fons,  was  llain  in  a  domeftic  quarrel  by  his  brother  Firm  us. 
The  implacable  zeal,  with  which  Romanus  profecuted  the  legal  re- 
venge of  this  murder,  could  be  afcribed  only  to  a  motive  of  avarice,  |. 
or  perfonal  hatred  :  but,  on  this  occafion,  his  claims  were  juft;  his  in- 
fluence was  weighty  ;  and  Firmus  clearly  underftood,  that  he  muft 
either  prefent  his  neck  to  the  executioner,  or  appeal  from  the  fen- 
tence  of  the  Imperial  confiftory,  to  his  fword,  and  to  the  people '". 
He  was  received  as  the  deliverer  of  his  country  ;  and,  as  foon  as 
it  appeared,  that  Romanus  was  formidable  only  to  a  fubmiiTive  pro- 
vince, the  tyrant  of  Africa  became  the  objed:  of  unlverfal  con- 
tempt. The  ruin  of  C^efarea,  which  was  plundered  and  burnt  by 
the  licentious  Barbarians,  convinced  the  refradory  cities  of  the 
danger  of  refiilance  ;  the  power  of  Firmus  was  eftablilbed,  at  leaft 
in  the  provinces  of  Mauritania  and  Numldia ;  and  it  feemed  to  be 
his  only  doubt,  whether  he  ihould  aifume  the  diadem  of  a  Mooriib 

'"  Ammian.   xviii.  6.     Tillemont   (Hlff.  revolt  of  Firmus  after  the  deaths  of  ValentN 

desEmpereurs,  torn.  v.  p.  25.  676.)  has  dif-  nian    and    Valens.      Tiuemont   (Hiih    de» 

cufi'ed  the   chronological   dilHculties  of  the  Einp.  torn.  v.  p.  691.)  endeavours  to  pick 

hiftory  of  Count  Romanus.  ^  his  way.     The  patient  and  fure-footed  mule 

'**  The  chronology  of  Ammlanus  is  loofe  of  the  Alps  may  be  trailed  in  the  moft  llip- 

and  obfcure:  and  Orofuis  (1.  vii.  c.  33.  p.  pery  paths. 
551.  edit.  Havercamp.)  feems  to  place  the 

king, 
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C  Η  A  P.  jkiag,  or  the  purple  of  a  Roman  emperor.  But  the  imprudent  and 
\-  ^  >  unhappy  Africans  loon  difcoverecl,  that,  in  this  rafli  ini'un  edioii, 
thev  had  not  iufficiently  confulted  their  own,ilrength,  or  theabihuep 
of  their  leader.  Before  he  could  procure  any  certain  intelligtiice, 
tliat  the  emperor  of  the  Weil  had  fixed  the  choice  of  a  general,  or 
that  a  fleet  of  iranfports  was  coiiedted  at  the  mouth' ^of  the  Rhone,  he 
was  fuddenly  informed,  that  the  great  Theodoiius,  with  a  hnall  band 
of  veterans,  had  landed  near  Igilgilis,  or  Gigeri,  on  the  African 
coaft:  and  the  timid  ufurper  funk  under  the  afcendant  of  virtue  and 
military  genius.  Though  Firmus  pofl'elTed  arms  and  treafures,  his 
defpair  of  vidlory  immediately  reduced  Jiim  to  the  ufe  of  thofe  art% 
which,  in  the  fame  country,  and  in  a  fimilar  fituation,  had  formerly 
been  pradifed  by  the  crafty  Jugurtha.  He  attempted  to  deceive, 
by  an  apparent  fubmiffion,  the  vigilance  of  the  Roman  general  ;  to 
feduce  the  fidelity  of  his  troops  ;  and  to  protradl  the  duration  of  the 
war,  by  fuctfeffiVely  engaging  the  independent  tribes  of  Africa  to 
efpoiife  his  quarrel,  or  to  proted  his  flight.  Theodofius  imitated 
the  example,  and  obtained  the  fuccefs,  of  his  predecefTqr  Metellus. 
When  Firmus,  in  the  chara<£ler  of  a  fuppliant,  accufed  his  own  rafh- 
n'efs,  and  humbly  folicited  the  clemency  of  the  emperor,  the  lieu- 
tenant of  Valentinian  received  and  difmifled  him  with  a  friendly  em- 
brace ;  but  he  diligently  required  the  ufeful  and  fubftantial  pledges 
of  a  ii'ncere  repentance  ;  nor  could  he  be  perfuaded,  by  the  aflufances 
of  .peace,  to  fufpend,  for  an  inftant,  the  operations  of  an  adtive  war. 
Ά  dark  coiifpiracy  was  detedcd  by  the  penetration  of  Theodofius ;  and 
he  fatisiied,  without  much  reluitance,  the. public  indignation,  which  he 
had  fecretlv  excited.  Several  of  the  guilty  accomplices  of  Firmus  were 
abandoned,  according  to  ancient  cuftom,  to  the  tumult  of  a  military 
execution  ;  many  more,  by  the  amputation  of  both  their  hands,  con- 
tinued to  exhibit  an  inflruftive  fpediacle  of  horror  ;  the  hatred  of  the 
rebels  was  accompanied  Math  fear;  and  the  fear  of  the  Roman  fol- 
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diers  was  mingled  with  refpedlful  admiration.  Amidft  the  boundlefs  ^  ^  '^  P• 
plains  of  Getulia,  and  the  innumerable  vallies  of  Mount  Atlas,  it 
was  impoflible  to  prevent  the  efcape  of  Firmus  :  and  if  the  ufurper 
could  have  tired  the  patience  of  his  antagonift,  he  would  have  fe- 
cured  his  perfon  in  the  depth  of  fome  remote  folitude,  and  expefted 
the  hopes  of  a  future  revolution.  He  was  fubdued  by  the  perfe- 
verance  of  Theodofius  ;  w^ho  had  formed  an  inflexible  determination, 
that  the  war  ihould  end  only  by  the  death  of  the  tyrant,  and  that 
every  nation  of  Africa,  which  prefumed  to  fupport  his  caufe,  ihould 
be  involved  in  his  ruin.  At  the  head  of  a  fmall  body  of  troops,  which 
feldom  exceeded  three  thoufand  five  hundred  men,  the  Roman  ge- 
neral advanced,  with  a  ileady  prudence,  devoid  of  raihnefs,  or  of 
fear,  into  the  heart  of  a  country,  where  he  was  fometimes  attacked 
by  armies  of  twenty  thouiluid  Moors.  The  boldnefs  of  his  charge 
difmayed  the  irregular  Barbarians  ;  they  were  difconcerted  by  his 
feafonable  and  orderly  retreats  ;  they  were  continually  bafiled  by  the 
unkaown  refources  of  the  military  art ;  and  they  felt  and  confeiTed  the 
juft  fuperiority,  which  was  aifumed  by  the  leader  of  a  civilifed 
nation.  AVhen  Theodofius  entered  the  extenfive  dominions  of  Igma- 
zen,  king  of  the  Ifaflenfes,  the  haughty  fiivage  required,  in  words 
of  defiance,  his  name,  and  the  objeil  of  his  expedition.  "  I  am, 
replied  the  ilern  and  difdainful  count,  I  am  the  general  of  Valen- 
tinian,  the  lord  of  the  world ;  who  has  fent  me  hither  to  purfuc 
and  puniih  a  defperate  robber.  DeliΛ^er  him  inftantly  into  my 
hands  ;  and  be  affured,  that  if  thou  dofi:  not  obey  the  commands 
of  my  invincible  fovereign,  thou,  and  the  people  over  whom  thou 
reigneft,  fhall  be  utterly  extirpated."  As  foon  as  Igmazen  was 
fatisfied,  that  his  enemy  had  ftrength  and  refolution  to  execute  the 
fatal  menace,  he  confented  to  purchafe  a  neceflary  peace  by  the  fa- 
crifice  of  a  guilty  fugitive.  The  guards  that  were  placed  to  fecure 
the  perfon  of  Firmus,  deprived  him  of  the  hopes  of  efcape ;  and 
Vol.  II.  3  Ζ  the 
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CHAP.    xi^Q  Moorifli  tyrant,  after  wine  had  extinguiilied  the  fenfe  of  danger,  diif^ 

« ^— — ί    appointed  the  infulting  triumph  of  the  Romans,  by  ftrangling  himfelf 

in  the  night.  His  dead  body,  the  only  prefent  which  Igmazen  could 
offer  to  the  conqueror,  was  carelefsly  thrown  upon  a  camel :  and 
Theodofius,  leading  back  his  vidlorious  troops  to  Sitifi,  was  faluted 
by  the  wanrieil  acclamations  of  joy  and  loyalty  '". 
Heisexecut-  Africa  had  been  loft  by  the  vices  of  Romanus  ;  it  was  reftored  by 
thage,  the  virtues  of  Theodofius ;  and  our  curiofity  may  be  ufefuHy  dircded 

A.  D.  576.  t;o  the  inquiry  of  the  refpedive  treatment,  which  the  two  generals 
received  from  the  Imperial  court.  The  authority  of  count  Romanus 
had  been  fufpended  by  the  mafter-general  of  the  cavalry  ;  and  he 
was'  committed  to  fafe  and  honourable  cuftody  till  the  end  of  the 
war.  His  crimes  were  proved  by  the  moft  authentic  evidence  ;  and 
the  public  expedled,  with  fome  impatience,  the  decree  of  fevere  juftice. 
But  the  partial  and  powerful  favour  of  Mellobaudes  encouraged  him 
to  challenge  his  legal  judges,  to  obtain  repeated  delays  for  the  purpofe 
of  procuring  a  crowd  of  friendly  witnefles,  and,  finally,  to  cover  his 
guilty  condudt,  by  the  additional  guilt  of  fraud  and  forgery.  '  About 
the  fame  time,  the  reftorer  of  Britain  and  Africa,  on  a  vague  fufpi- 
cion,  that  his  name  and  fervices  were  fuperior  to  the  rank  of  a  fubjed:, 
was  ignominioufly  beheaded  at  Carthage.  Valentinian  no  longer 
reigned  ;  and  the  death  of  Theodofius,  as  well  as  the  impunity  of 
Romanus,  may  juftly  be  imputed  to  the  arts  of  the  minifters  who 
abufed  the  confidence,  and  deceived  the  inexperienced  youth,  of  his 
fons  '■*. 
Stateof  Afil-  If  the  geographical  accuracy  of  Ammianus  had  been  fortunately 
beftowed  on  the  Britlih  exploits  of  Theodofius,,  we  fhould  have 
traced,  with  eager   curiofity,  the  diftind  and   domeftic  footfteps  of 

,,,    .        .             .             „,                 c    Λ.•  bv  the  want  of  chronolosical  and  geographical 

'-^  Ammian.   xxix.  c.     Tiie  text  of  th^s  ■                                    *              ο    *>    r 

,  -r                               V  •    ,      1  land-marks. 

Ions  chapter  (hftcen  quarto  pages)  is  broken  „,  Ammianus.  xxviii.  4.     Orofius,  1.  vii. 

and  corrupted  ;  and  the  narrative  is  perplexed  ^_  ^^_  ^_  551,552.    Jerom  in  Chron.  p.  187. 

his 
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his  march.     But  the  tedious  enumeration  of  the  unknown  and  unin-    chap. 

XXV. 
terefting  tribes  of  Africa  maybe  reduced  to  the  general  remark,  that. 

they  were  all  of  the  fwarthy  race  of  the  Moors ;  that  they  inhabited 

the  back  fettlements  of  the  Mauritanian  and  Numidian  provinces, 

the  country,  as  they  harve  fmce  been  termed  by  the  Arabs,  of  dates 

and  of  locuils  "' ;  and,  that,  as  the  Roman  power  declined  in  Africa, 

the  boundary  of  civilifed  manners  and  cultivated  land  was  infenfibly 

contra£led.     Beyond  the  utmoft  limits  of  the  Moors,  the  vail  and 

inhofpitable  defert  of  the  South  extends  above  a  thoufand  miles  to 

the  banks  of  the  Niger.     The  ancients,  who  had  a  very  faint  and 

imperfedl  knowledge  of  the  great  peninfula  of  Africa,  were  fometimes. 

tempted  to  believe,  that  the  torrid  zone  muil  ever  remain  deftitute 

of  inhabitants  "■" :  and  they  fometimes  amufed  their  fancy  by  filling 

the  vacant  fpace  with  headlefs  men,  or  rather  monfters  "' ;   with 

horned  and  cloven-footed  fatyrs  '"^ ;  with  fabulous  centaurs  "' ;  and  with 

hum.an  pygmies,  who  waged  a  bold  and  doubtful  warfare  againil  the 

cranes  '^°.     Carthage  would  have  trembled  at  the  ftrange  intelligence, 

that 

"'  Leo  Africanus'(in  the  VlaggI  di  Ra-  reign  of  Coiiftantine.     Yet   fome    difficulty 

niufio,  torn.  i.  fol.  78  — S3.)  has  traced  a cu-  will    ftill     remain    about    the     converfation 

rioiis  pifture  of  the  people  and  the  country  ;  which  St.  Anthony  held  with   one  of  thefe 

which    are  more  minutely  defcribed  in   the  pious  favages  in  the  defert  of  Thebais  (Jerom 

Afrique  de  MarmoK  torn.  iii.  p.  1—54.  in  Vit.  Paul.  Eremit.   torn.  i.-p.  23S.). 

"'^  This  uninhabitable  zone  was  gradually  "'  St.  Anthony  likewife  met  one  of  thefe. 

reduced,    by   the   improvements    of  ancient  monfters ;  whofe  exiftence  was  ferioufiy  ailcrt- 

geography,  from  forty-five,  to    twenty-four,  ed   by   the  emperor  Claudius.     The   public 

or  even  fixteen,  degrees  of  latitude.     See    a  laughed  ;  but  his  pra^fcft  of  Egypt   had  the 

learned  and  judicious  note  of  Dr.  Robertfon,  addrefs   to  fend   an    artful   preparation,  the 

Hiil.  of  America,  vol.  i.  p.  426.  embalmed  corpfe  of  an  Hijipocentaur  ;  which 

'"  Intra,  fi  credere  libet,  vix  jam  homines  was  prefcrved  almoft  a  century  afterwards  in 

et  magis  femiferi ....  Blemmyes,  Satyri,  &c.  the  Imperial  palace.     See  Pliny  (HilJ.  Natur. 

Pomponius  Mela,  i.  4.   p.  26.  edit.  '^^οΙΓ.  in  vii.  3.),  and   the  judicious   obfervations    of 

8vo.     Pliny /^;7oyi'/,i/Va//y  explains  (vi.  35.)  Freret   (Memoires    de   I'Acad.    torn.   vii.  p. 

tlie  irregularities  of  nature,  which    he    had  321,  &c.). 
creduloiifly  admitted  (v.  8.).  '^°  The  fable  of  the  pygmies  is   as   old  as 

"'  If  the  fatyr  was  the  Orang-outang,  the  Homer  (Iliad  iii.  6.).     The  pygmies  of  [n- 

gre:t  human  ape  (BufFon,  Hiil.  Nat.  torn,  dia  and-.iEthiopia  were  (trifpithami)  twenty- 

xiv.  p.  43,  &c.),,one  of  that  fpecies  might  feven  inches  high.      Every   fpring  their  ca- 

ackually  be  ihewn  alive  at  Alexandria  in  the  valry  (mounted  on  rams  and  goats)  marched, 

3  Ζ  2  in 
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C  Η  A  P.    tJiat  the  countries,   on   either  fide  of  the  equator,  were  filled  with 

XXV'. 

^. — ^-— '  innumerable  nations,  who  differed  only  in  their  colour  from  the  or- 
dinary appearance  of  the  human  fpecies  ;  and  the  fuhjedls  of  tlic 
Roman  empire  might  have  anxioufly  expefted,  that  the  fwarms  of 
Barbarians,  which  iiTued  from  the  North,  would  foon  be  encountered 
from  the  South,  by  new  fwarms  of  Barbarians,  equally  fierce,  and 
equally  formidable.  Thefe  gloomy  terrors  would  indeed  have  been 
difpelled  by  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  charadler  of  their 
African  enemies.  The  inadion  of  the  negroes  does  not  feem  to  be 
the  effe£t,  either  of  their  virtue,  or  of  their  pufillanimity.  They 
indulge,  like  the  reft  of  mankind,  their  paifions  and  appetites; 
and  the  adjacent  tribes  are  engaged  in  frequent  aits  of  hoftility '". 
But  their  rude  ignorance  has  never  invented  any  effectual  weapons 
of  defence,  or  of  deilrudlion  ;  they  appear  incapable  of  forming  any 
extenfive  plans  of  government,  or  conquefi: ;  and  the  obvious  infe- 
riority of  their  mental  faculties  has  been  difcovered  and  abufed  by  the 
nations  of  the  temperate  zone.  Sixty  thoufand  blacks  are  annually 
embarked  from  the  coafi:  of  Guinea,  never  to  return  to  their  native 
country  ;  but  they  are  embarked  in  chains  '^" :  and  this  conftant 
emigration,  which,  in  the  fpace  of  two  centuries,  might  have  fur- 
niihed  armies  to  over-run  the  globe,  accufes  the  guilt  of  Europe,  and 
the  weaknefs  of  Africa. 

IV.  The  IV.  The  ignominious  treaty,  which  faved  the  army  of  Jovian,  had 

East. 

_-,    ρ   ,        been  faithfully  executed  on  the  fide  of  the  Romans  :  and  as  they  had 
^'ar-  folemnly  renounced  the  fovereignty   and   alliance   of  Armenia  and 

A.  D.  365—  jberJa^  thofe  tributary  kingdoms  were  expofed,  without  proteftion, 

in  battle  array,  to   c'eftroy  the  cranes   eggs,  prcfent  ft  ite  of  the  negroes.     The  nations  of 

aliter  (fays  Pliny)   futuris   gregibus  non  re-  the  fea-coaft  have  been  polifhed  by  European 

fifti.     Their  houfes  were   built  of  mud,  fea-  commerce;  .and  thofe  of  the  inland   country 

thers,  and   egg-(hells.      See  Pliny    (vi.    35.  have  been  improved  by  Mooriih  colonies, 

vii.  2.)  and  Strabo  (I.  ii.  p.  121.).  '"■  Hiiloire Philofophicjuect Politique, iiC. 

"'  The   third  and   fourth  volumes  of  the  torn.  iv.  p.  192. 


Valuable  Hiiloire   des   Voyages  defcribe  the 
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to  the  arms  of  the  Perfian  monarch  '".  Sapor  entered  the  Armenian  ^  Η  Λ  P. 
territories  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  hoil  of  cuifaiTiers,  of  archers,  '■■ — —/-——' 
and  of  mercenary  foot ;  but  it  was  the  invariable  pradice  of  Sapor 
to  mix  war  and  negociation,  and  to  confider  falfehood  and  perjury 
as  the  moil  powerful  inftruments  of  regal  policy.  He  affedted.  to 
praife  the  prudent  and  moderate  conduft  of  the  king  of  Armenia  ; 
and  the  unfufpirious  Tiranus  was  perfuaded,  by  the  repeated  aOurances 
of  infidious  friendlhip,  to  deliver  his  perfon  into  the  hands  of  a  faith- 
lefs  and  cruel  enemy.  In  the  midft  of  a  fplendid  entertainment,  he 
Avas  bound  in  chains  of  filver,  as  an  honour  due  to  the  blood  of 
the  Arfacides  ;  and,  after  a  fliort  confinement  in  the  Tower  of  Obli- 
vion at  Ecbatana,  he  was  releafed  from  the  miferies  of  life,  either 
by  his  own  dagger,  or  by  that  of  an  aflailln.  The  kingdom  of  Ar- 
menia was  reduced  to  the  ftate  of  a  Perfian  province  ;  the  admini- 
ftration  was  ihared  between  a  diilinguiflied  iatrap  and  a  favourite 
eunuch  ;  and  Sapor  marched,  without  delay,  to  fubdue  the  martial 
fpirit  of  the  Iberians.  Sauromaces,  who  reigned  in  that  country  by 
the  permiflion  of  the  emperors,  Λvas  expelled  by  a  fupcrior  force ; 
and,  as  an  infult  on  the  majefty  of  Rome,  the  King  of  kings  placed 
a  diadem  on  the  head  of  his  abjedl  vaiTal  Afpacuras,  The  city  of 
Artogeraifa  '"  was  the  only  place  of  Armenia,  which  prcfumed  to 
refift  the  eiFort  of  his  arms.  The  treafure  depofited  in  that  ftrong 
fortrefs  tempted  the  avarice  of  Sapor ;  but  the  danger  of  Olympias, 
the  wife,  or  widow,  of  the  Armenian  king,  excited  the  public  .  ^ 
compaihon,  and  animated  the  defperate  valour  of  her  fubjeds  and 
foldiers.     The  Perfians  were  fiarpriied  and  repulfed  under  the  walls 

"1  The  evidence  of  Ammianus  is  original  mull   be   uf  d   with  diffidence    and    caution, 

and  decifive  (xxvil.  12.).    Mofes  of  Chorcne  '^*  Perhaps   Art.igera,    or   Ardis ;     under 

(1.  iii.  c.  17.  p.  249.  and  c.  3-)..  p.  269.),  and  whofe  walls  Caius,  thegrandion  of  Augullus, 

Procopius  (de  Bell.  Perfico,  1.  i.  c.  5.  p.  17.  was  wounded.    This  fortrtfs  was  fituate  above 

edit.  Louvre),  have  been  confulted  :  but  thofe  Amida,  near  one  of  the  fources  of  the  Tigris, 

hiftorians,  who  confound  diftinft  fafts,  repeat  See  d'Anville,   Geographic  Ancieune,  torn.     , 

the  ikme  events,  and  introduce  ftrange  ftories,  ii.  p.  106. 

0-f 
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CHAP,    of  Artoeerafla,  bv  a  bold  and  well-concerted  fally  of  the  befieged. 

VV  XT' 

But  the  forces  of  Sapor  were  continually  renewed  and  increafed  ; 
the  hopelefs  courage  of  the  garrilbn  was  exhauiled  ;  the  ftrength  of 
the  walls  yielded  to  the  aflault ;  and  the  proud  conqueior,  after 
Availing  the  rebellious  city  with  fire  and  fword,  led  away  cap- 
tive an  unfortunate  queen ;  who,  in  a  more  aufpicious  hour,  had 
been  the  deftined  bride  of  the  fon  of  Conftantinc '".  Yet  if  Sapor 
already  triumphed  in  the  eafy  conqueil  of  two  dependent  kingdoms, 
he  foon  felt,  that  a  country  is  unfubdued,  as  long  as  the  minds  of 
the  people  are  aduated  by  an  hoftile  and  contumacious  fpiiit.  The 
fatraps,  whom  he  was  obliged  to  truft,  embraced  the  firft  opportu- 
nity of  regaining  the  aiFedion  of  their  countrymen,  and  of  figna- 
lifing  their  immortal  hatred  to  the  Perfian  name.  Since  the  con- 
verfion  of  the  Armenians  and  Iberians,  thofe  nations  confidered 
the  Chriftians  as  the  favourites,  and  the  Magians  as  the  adverfa- 
ries,  of  the  Supreme  Being ;  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  over  a 
fuperftitious  people,  was  uniformly  exerted  in  the  caufe  of  Rome ; 
and  as  long  as  the  fucceifors  of  Conftantine  difputed  with  thofe  of 
Artaxerxes  the  fovereignty  of  the  intermediate  provinces,  the  reli- 
gious connexion  always  threw  a  decifive  advantage  into  the  fcale  of 
the  empire.  A  numerous  and  adlive  party  acknowledged  Para,  the 
fon  of  Tiranus,  as  the  lawful  fovereign  of  Armenia  ;  and  his  title  to 
the  throne  was  deeply  rooted  in  the  hereditary  fucceiiion  of  five 
hundred  years.  By  the  unanimous  confent  of  the  Iberians,  the 
country  was  equally  divided  between  the  rival  princes  ;  and  Afpa- 
curas,  who  owed  his  diadem  to  the  choice  of  Sapor,  was  obliged  to 
declare,  that  his  regard  for  his  children,  who  were  detained  as  hoftages 
by  the  tyrant,  was  the  only  confideration,  which  prevented  him  from 
openly  renouncing  the  alliance  of  Perfia.     The  emperor  Valens,  who 

'"  Tillemont  (Hill,  des  Empereurs,  torn.     Olympias   niuft  have   been    the    mother  of 
V.  p.  701.)  proves,    from  chronology,    that     Para, 

I  refpeded 
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refpe£l:ed  the  obligations  of  the  treaty,  and  who  was  apprehenfive    *^^/\P• 
of  involving  the  Eail  in  a  dangerous  %var,  ventured,  with  flow  and    ^— — 
cautious  meafures,    to  fupport  the  Roman  party  in  the  kingdoms 
of  Iberia  and  Armenia.     Tweh'-e  legions   eftablifned  the  authority 
of  Sauromaces    on    the    banks    of   the    Cyrus.       The    Euplu-ates 
was   protedled    by    the    valour  of  Arintheus.      A  powerful   army, 
under  the  command   of  count  Trajan,    and  of  Vadomair,  king  of 
the  Alemanni,  fixed  their  camp   on  the  confines  of  Armenia.     But 
they  were  ftri (Sly  enjoined,  not  to  commit  the  firft  hoililities,  which 
might  be  underftood  as  a  breach  of  the  treaty :    and  fuch  was  the 
implicit  obedience  of  the  Roman  general,  that  they  retreated,  with 
exemplary  patience,  under  a  fhower  of  Perfian  arrows,  till  they  had 
clearly  acquired  a  juft  title  to  an  honourable  and  legitimate  vidlory. 
Yet  thefe  appearances  of  war  infenfibly  fubfided  in  a  vain  and  tediou* 
negociation.     The  contending  parties  fupported  their  ckims  by  m-U- 
tual  reproaches  of  perfidy  and  ambition  ;   and  it  fliould  feem,  that 
the  original  treaty  was  exprefled  in  very  obfcure  terms,  fince  they 
were  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  making  their  inconclufive  appeal   to 
the  partial  teilimony  of  the  generals  of  the   two  nations,  who  had 
affifted  at  the  negociations  ''^     The  invafion  of  the  Goths  and  Huns, 
which  foon  afterwards  fliook  the  foundations  of  the  Roman  empire, 
expofed  the  provinces  of  Afia  to  the  arms  of  Sapor.     But   the  de- 
clining age,  and  perhaps  the  infirmities,  of  the  monarch,  fuggefted 
new    maxims   of  tranquillity  and   moderation.     His  death,    which   A.  D.  380. 
happened  in  the  full  maturity  of  a  reign  of  feventy  years,  changed 
\\\  a  moment  the  court  and  councils   of  Perfia  ;  and  their  attention 
was  raoft  probably  engaged  by  domefiic  troubles,  and   the   diilant 

"''  Animianus    (xxvii.    \z.    xxix.    I.   xxx.  266.  c.  35.    p.  271.)  aft' rds  fome  additional 

I,  2.)  has  defcribed  the  events,  without  the  facts;  but  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  feparate 

datts,  of  the  Perfian  war.    Mofes  of  Chorene  truth  from  fable. 
(Hift.  Armen.  1.  ili.  c-  2S.  p.  7.61.  c.  31.  p. 

efforts- 
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^  vv\/  ^'    efforts  of  a  Carmanian  war'".     The  remembrance  of  ancient  in- 

Λ  A  V  • 

» V >   juries    was   loil  in  the    enjoyment  of  peace.       The  kingdoms   of 

The  treaty  of  Armenia   and   Iberia  were   permitted,  by  the  mutual,  though  tacit, 

peace, 

confent  of  both  empires,  to  reHrnie  their  doubtful  neutrality.     In  the 
A.D.  384.  \        '  ,  ,  -^     . 

firft  years  of  the  reign  of  Theodoiius,  a  Perfian  ambaffy  arrived  at 

Conftantinople,  to  excufc  the  unjuftiliable  meafures  of  the   former 
reign ;  and  to  offer,  as  the  tribute  of  friendiliip,  or  even  of  refpedt, 
a  fplendid  prefent  of  gems,  of  filk,  and  of  Indian  elephants  '". 
Adventures  In  the  general  picture  of  the  affairs  of  the  Eaft  under  the  reign  pf 

of  Armenian  Valens,  the  adventures  of  Para  form  one  of  the  moft  ftriking  and  fm- 
gular  objedts.  The  noble  youth,  by  the  pcrfuafion  of  his  .mother 
Olympias,  had  efcaped  through  the  Perfian  hoft  that  befieged  Arto- 
geraffa,  and  implored  the  protection  of  the  emperor  of  the  Eaft. 
By  his  timid  councils.  Para  was  alternately  fupported,  and  recalled, 
and  reftored,  and  betrayed.  The  hopes  of  the  Armenians  were 
fometimes  raifed  by  the  prefence  of  their  natural  fovereign  ;  and 
the  minifcers  of  Valens  were  ditisfied,  that  they  preferved  the  inte- 
grity of  the  public  faith,  if  their  vaffal  was  not  fuffered  to  affume 
the  diadem  and  title  of  King.  But  they  foon  repented  of  their  own 
rafhnefs.  They  were  confounded  by  the  reproaches  and  threats  of  the 
Perfian  monarch.  They  found  reafon  to  diftruft  the  cruel  and  incon- 
ftant  temper  of  Para  himfelf:  who  facrificed,  to  the  ilighteil  iiif- 
picion?,  the  lives  of  his  moft  faithful  fervants  ;  and  held  a  fecret  and 
difgraceful  correfpondence  with  the  affaffin  of  his  father,  and  the 
enemy  of  his  country.  Under  the  fpecious  pretence  of  confulting 
with  the  emperor  on  the  fuhjeft  of  their  common  intereft,  Para  was 

"'  Artaxrrxcs  was  the  fucceiTor  and  brother  but  it  iz  a  prepofterous  arrangement  to  divide 

(the  coufin-ger?nan)  of  the  great  Sapor;  and  the  Roman  and  Oriental  accounts  into   two 

the  guardian  of  hisfon  Sapor  III.  (Agathias,  diilinft  hillories. 

1.  iv.  p.  136.  edit.  Louvre.)    Sec  the  Univer-         '■"  Pacatus  in  Panegyr.  Vet.  xii.  22.  and 

fil  Hillory,  vol.  xi.  p.  S6.  161.    The  authors  Orofiui,  1.  vii.  c.  3.)..     Idumquc  turn   fcedus 

pf  that  unequal  work  have  compiled  the  Saf-  eft,    quo    univerfus    Oriens   ufque   ad    nunc 

ianian  dynarty  with  erudition  and  diligence  :  (A.  D.  416.)  tranquilliffime  fruitiir. 

perfuaded 
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periliaded  to  defcend  from  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  where  his  party 
was  in  arms,  and  to  truft  his  independence  and  ilifety  to  the  dilcre- 
tion  of  a  perfidious  court.  The  king  of  Armenia,  for  fuch  he  ap- 
peared in  his  ΟΛνη  eyes,  and  in  thofe  of  his  nation,  was  received  with 
due  honours  by  the  governors  of  the  provinces  through  which  he 
pafied  ;  but  when  he  arrived  at  Tarfus  in  CiUcia,  his  progrefs  waS 
flopped  under  various  pretences  ;  his  motions  were  watched  with 
refpedlful  vigilance  ;  and  lie  gradually  difcovered,  that  he  was  a  pri- 
foner  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  Para  fuppreffed  his  indignation, 
diffembled  his  fears,  and,  after  fecretly  preparing  his  efcape,  mounted 
on  horfeback  with  three  hundred  of  his  faithful  followers.  The 
officer  ftationed  at  the  door  of  his  apartment  immediately  com- 
m-unicated  his  flight  to  the  confular  of  Cilicia,  who  overtook  him  in 
the  fuburbs,  and  endeavoured,  without  fuccefs,  to  difluade  him  from 
profecuting  his  raili  and  dangerous  defign.  A  legion  was  ordered 
to  purfue  the  royal  fugitive  ;  but  the  purfult  of  infantry  could 
not  be  very  alarming  to  a  body  of  light  cavalry ;  and  upon  the 
firil  cloud  of  arrows  that  was  difcharged  into  the  air,  they  re- 
treated with  precipitation  to  the  gates  of  Tarfus.  After  an  in- 
ceiTant  march  of  two  days  and  two  nights,  Para  and  his  Arme- 
nians reached  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates ;  but  the  paiTage  of  the 
river,  which  they  were  obliged  to  fwim,  was  attended  with  fome 
delay  and  fome  lofs.  The  country  was  alarmed ;  and  the  two 
roads,  which  vrere  only  feparated  by  an  Interval  of  three  miles,  had 
been  occupied  by  a  thoufand  archers  on  horfeback,  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  count  and  a  tribune.  Para  muft  have  yielded  to  fuperior 
force,  if  the  accidental  arrival  of  a  friendly  traveller  had  not  revealed 
the  danger,  and  the  means  of  efcape.  A  dark  and  almoft  impervious 
path  fecurely  conveyed  the  Armenian  troop  through  the  thicket ;  and 
Para  had  left  behind  him  the  count  and  the  tribune,  while  they  pa- 
tiently expeded  his  approach  along  the  public  highways.  They  re- 
VoL.  II.  4  A  turned  ~ 
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^  ^vw  ^'  t^i'ns^  to  the  Imperial  court  to  excufe  their  want  of  diligence  or  fuc- 
*——,-—>/  eels  :  and  lerioufly  alleged,  that  the  king  of  Armenia,  who  was  a 
ikilful  magician,  had  transformed  himfelf  and  his  followers,  and 
pafTed  hefore  their  eyes  under  a  borrowed  fliape.  After  his  return 
to  his  native  kingdom,  Para  ftill  continued  to  profefs  himfelf  the  friend 
and  ally  of  the  Romans;  but  the  Romans  had  injured  him  too  deeply 
ever  to  forgive,  and  the  fecret  fentence  of  his  death  was  figned  in 
the  council  of  Valens.  The  execution  of  the  bloody  deed  was  com- 
mitted to  the  fubtle  pr^ddence  of  Count  Trajan  ;  and  he  had  the 
merit  of  infinuating  himfelf  into  the  confidence  of  the  credulous 
pi'ince,  that  he  might  find  an  opportunity  of  ilabbing  him  to  the 
heart.  Para  was  invited  to  a  Roman  banquet,  which  had  been  pre- 
pared with  all  the  pomp  and  fenfuality  of  the  Eaft:  the  hall  re- 
founded  with  cheerful  mufic,  and  the  company  was  already  heated 
with  wine ;  Λvhen  the  count  retired  for  an  inftant,  drew  his  fword, 
and  gave  the  fignal  of  the  murder.  A  robuft  and  defperate  Barbarian 
inftantly  rulhed  on  the  king  of  Armenia ;  and  though  he  bravely 
defended  his  life  with  the  firft  weapon  that  chance  offered  to  his 
A.  D.  374.  hand,  the  table  of  the  Imperial  general  was  ftained  with  the  royal  blood 
of  a  gueft,  and  an  ally.  Such  were  the  weak  and  wicked  maxims 
of  the  Roman  adminiilration,  that  to  attain  a  doubtful  objed:  of  poli- 
tical intereft,  the  lav/s  of  nations,  and  the  facred  rights  of  hofpita- 
litv,  were  inhumanly  violated  in  the  face  of  the  world  '^'. 
V.  The  Da-  V.  During  a  peaceful  interval  of  thirty  years,  the  Romans  fe- 
Conqueils  of  curcd  their  frontiers,  and  the  Goths  extended  their  dominions. 
The  vidories  of  the  great  Hermanric  '*",  king  of  the  Oftrogoths, 

and 

,    «3»   See  in  Ammiamis   {r.xx.  i.)   the  ad-     afterwards  made  himfelf  popular  in  Arme- 
.▼enaires  of  Para.     Mofes  of  Chorene  calls     nia,  and  provoked  the  jealoufy  of  the  reign- 
hi'm  Tiridates ;    and  tells  a   long,    and   not     ing  king  (1.  iii.  c.  21,  S;c.  p.  253,  Sec). 
improbable,  ftory  of  his  fon  Gnelus;   who        '•*"  The  concife  account  of  the  reign  and 

con(juefls 
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and  the  moft  noble  of  the  race  of  the  Amali,  have  been  compared,  by  CHAP, 
theenthufiafm  of  his  countrymen,  to  the  exploits  of  Alexander:  with 
this  iingular,  and  almoft  incredible,  difference,  that  the  martial  fpirit  of 
the  Gothic  hero,  inftead  of  being  fupported  by  the  vigour  of  youth, 
was  difplayed  with  glory  and  fuccefs  in  the  extreme  period  of  human 
life ;  betw^een  the  age  of  fourfcore  and  one  hundred  and  ten  years.  The 
independent  tribes  were  perfuaded,  or  compelled,  to  acknowledge 
the  king  of  the  Oftrogoths  as  the  fovereign  of  the  Gothic  nation  : 
the  chiefs  of  the  \^irigoths,  or  Thervingi,  renounced  the  royal  title, 
and  aflumed  the  more  humble  appellation  of  Judges ;  and,  among 
thofe  judges,  Athanaric,  Fritigern,  and  Alavivus,  were  the  moft  il- 
luftrious,  by  their  perfonal  merit,  as  well  as  by  their  vicinity  to  the 
Roman  provinces.  Thefe  domeftic  conquefts,  which  increafed  the 
military  power  of  Hermanric,  enlarged  his  ambitious  defigns.  He 
invaded  the  adjacent  countries  of  the  North  ;  and  twelve  conlklerable 
nations,  whofe  names  and  limits  cannot  be  accurately  defined,  fuc- 
ceiTively  yielded  to  the  fuperiority  of  the  Gothic  arms  '*'.  The  He- 
ruli,  who  inhabited  the  marihy  lands  near  the  lake  Mxotis,  were 
renowned  for  their  ftrength  and  agility  ;  and  the  affiftance  of  their 
light-infantry  was  eagerly  folicited,  and  highly  efteemed,  in  all  the 
wars  of  the  Barbarians.  But  the  adive  fpirit  of  the  Heruli  Avas  fub- 
dued  by  the  flo\v  and  fteady  perfeverance  of  the  Goths  ;  and,  after 
a  bloody  adlion,  in  which  the  king  was  ilain,  the  remains  of  that 
warlike  tribe  became  an  ufeful  acceffion  to  the  camp  of  Hermanric. 

conquefts  of  Hermanric,   feems  to  be  one  of  nations  fubdued  by  the  arms  of  Hermanric. 

the     valuable    fragments     which    Jornandes  He  denies  the  exigence  of  the  Vafimbrcncre, 

(c.  z8.)   borrowed  from   the  Gothic  hiftories  on  account  of  the  immoderate  length  of  their 

ofAblavius,  or  CaiTiodorius.  name.     Yet  the  French   envoy  to  Ratiibon, 

'*'     M.   de   Buac    (Hift.   des   Peuples   de  or  Drefden,  mull  have  travcried  the  country 

I'Ei'.rope,    torn.   vi.    p.  31 1  — 329.)    invefti-  οι  ύ•Λ  Medkmatrici. 
gates,  with  more  induftry  than  fuccefs,  the 

4  A  2  He 
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CHAP.    He  t]^en  marched  againft  the  Venedi ;  unikilled  in  the  ufe  of  aitnp, 

XXV. 

y — -V- — '  and  formidable  only  by  their  numbers,  which  fiiled  the  v.'ide  extent 
of  the  plains  of  modern  Poland.  The  victorious  Goths,  who  were 
not  inferior  in  numbers,  prevailed  in  the  conteil,  by  the  decifive 
advantages  of  exercife  and  difcipline.  After  the  fubmiiTion  of  the 
Venedi,  the  conqueror  advanced,  without  refiilance,  as  far  as  the 
confines  of  the  ^ΈίΙϋ  '*"" ;  an  ancient  people,  whofe  name  is  ilill  pre- 
ferved  in  the  province  of  Efthonia.  Thofe  dlftant  inhabitants  of  the 
Baltic  Coaft  were  fupported  by  the  labours  of  agriculture,  enriched  by 
the  trade  of  amber,  and  confecrated  by  the  peculiar  worihip  of  the 
Mother  of  the  Gods.  But  the  fcarcity  of  iron  obliged  the  jEftian 
warriors  to  content  themfelves  with  Λvooden  clubs ;  and  the  redudtion 
of  that  wealthy  country  is  afcribed  to  the  prudence,  rather  than  to 
the  arms,  of  Hermanric.  His  dominions,  which  extended  from  the 
Danube  to  the  Baltic,  included  the  native  feats,  and  the  recent  ac- 
quifitions,  of  the  Goths ;  and  he  reigned  over  the  greateft  part  c£ 
Germany  and  Scythia  with  the  authority  of  α  conqueror,  and  fome- 
times  with  the  cruelty  of  a  tyrant.  But  he  reigned  over  a  part  of 
the  globe  incapable  of  perpetuating  and  adorning  the  glory  of  its 
heroes.  The  name  of  Hermanric  is  almoft  buried  in  oblivion ;  his 
exploits  are  imperfedly  known  ^  and  the  Romans  themfelves  ap- 
peared unconfcious  of  the  progrefs  of  an  afpiring  power,  which 
threatened  the  liberty  of  the  North,  and  the  peace  of  the  empire'*'.. 
Thecaufe  of  The  Goths  had  contradled  an  hereditary  attachment  for  the  Im- 
the^Gothic  pg^al  houfe  of  Conftantine,  of  Λvhofe  power  and  liberality  they  had 
A,  D.  366,    received  fo  many  fignal  proofs.     They  refped;ed  the  public  peace  t- 

'*^   The  edition  of  Giotiuo    (Jornandes,  '■"  Ammianiis  (χλχί.  ς.)  cbferves,  in  ge-^ 

p.  642.)•  exhibits   the  name  of  JE/ri.     But     ^^^^ι  ^^^^^ .    Ermenrichi nobiliffimi, 

reafon,    and   the   Ambrofian    MS.    have  re-  .                          ,           .           ^ 

.        1     1       ^Λ••       1    r                          Jr.  Regis,  et,   per  multa  vanaqiie  fartiter  fafta•. 

flored  the  .<£)7i/,  whofe  manners  and   fitua-  b    >      >  i                          1        ^^iini-i  ms-ia^ 

tion  are   exprelfed  by  the  pencil  of  Tacitus     vicinis  gentibus  formidad,  i^c. 
'  (Germania,  c.45..).. 
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and  if  an  hoilile  band  fometimes  prefumed  to  pafs  the  Roman  limif, 
their  irregular  condud  was  candidly  afcribed  to  the  ungovernablc- 
fpirlt  of  the  Barbarian  youth.  Their  contempt  for  two  new  and 
obfcure  princes,  who  had  been  raifcd  to  the  throne  by  a  popular 
election,  infpired  the  Goths  with  bolder  hopes ;  and,  while  they 
agitated  fome  defign  of  marching  their  confederate  force  under  the 
national  ftandard  '''^  they  were  eafdy  tempted  to  embrace  the  party 
of  Procopius ;  and  to  foment,  by  their  dangerous  aid,  the  civil  di£- 
cord  of  the  Romans.  The  public  treaty  might  ftipulate  no  more 
than  ten  thoufand  auxiliaries  :  but  thfe  dcfign  was  fo  zealoufly  adopted 
by  the  chiefs  of  the  Vifigoths,  that  the  army  which  paffed  the  Da- 
nube amounted  to  the  number  of  thirty  thoufand  men '".  They 
marched  with  the  proud  confidence,  that  their  invincible  valour 
would  decide  the  fate  of  the  Roman  empire ;  and  the  provinces  of 
Thrace  groaned  under  the  weight  of  the  Barbarians,  who  difplayed 
the  infolence  of  mafters,  and  the  licentioufnefs  of  enemies.  But  the 
intemperance  which  gratified  their  appetites,  retarded  their  progrefs  ; 
and  before  the  Goths  could  receive  any  certain  intelligence  of  the 
defeat  and  death  of  .Procopiun,  they  perceived,  by  the  hoflilc  ftate 
of  the  country,  that  the  civil  and  military  powers  were  refumed  by 
his  fuccefsful  rival.  A  chain  of  pofts  and  fortifications,  ilcilfully  dif>- 
pofed  by  Valens,  or  the  generals  of  Valens,  rcfiftcd  their  march^ 
prevented  their  retreat,  and  intercepted  their  fubfiftence.  The  fierce- 
neis  of  the  Barbarians  was  tamed  and  fufpended  by  hunger:  they^ 
indignantly  threw  down  their  arms  at  the  feet  of  the  conqueror,  wha 
offered  them  food  and  chains:  the, numerous  captives  were  diftri— 
buted  in  all  the  cities  of  the  Eait  ;    and  the  provincials,  who  were; 

'■f^  Valens  ....  docetur  rel.iii-  nibus  Du-         '""^  M.  de  Bu?.t  (Hift.  des  Peuples  de  I'Eu- 
cum,   gentem    Gothcrum,    ea  tenreilaie  in-     '"fp".  ^^"^•  ^''•  Ρ•  33^  )  lias  curiouily   afcer- 

taftam  ideoque  feviffimam,  confpirantem  ia     "'"^'^  ^'^^  '"^''''  ""'".^«''  °^  ^^''^^  nuxili.rie,. 

J              J     J                   •  11•     •.•       The  3000  of  Animianus,   and  the  lo.ooo  of 

nnum,    ad    pervadendam    paran  colJimiUa     „   ^                        ,      ,     '        ,.  .^ 

^,       .                ,'      .             .    ,  Zofimus,  were  only  the  firlt  divihons  of  the- 

Tbv.ciarum.     Air.mian.  xxvi.  d.  Gothic  array.. 

foO!33 
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CHAP,    foon  familiarized  with  their  favage  appearance,  Λ'^entured,  by  degrees', 

« r- — '   to  meafure  their  own  ftrcngth  with  thefe  formidable  adverfaries,  whofe 

name  had  fo  Ipng  been  the  objed:  of  their  terror.  The  king  of  Scy- 
thia  (and  Hermanric  alone  could  deferve  fo  lofty  a  title)  was  grieved 
and  exafperated  by  this  national  calamity.  His  ambaifadoi-s  loudly 
complained,  at  the  court  of  Valcns,  of  the  infradlion  of  the  ancient 
and  folemn  alliance,  which  had  fo  long  fubfifted  between  the  Romans 
and  the  Goths.  They  alleged,  that  they  had  fulfilled  the  duty  of 
allies,  byaiTifting  the  kinfman  and  fucceflbr  of  the  emperor  Julian; 
they  required  the  immediate  reftitution  of  the  noble  captiA^es ;  and 
they  urged  a  very  fmgular  claim,  that  the  Gothic  generals,  marching 
in  arms,  and  in  hoftile  array,  were  entitled  to  the  facred  charafter 
and  privileges  of  ambaiTadors.  The  decent,  but  peremptory,  re- 
fufal  of  thefe  extravagant  demands,  was  fignified  to  the  Barbarians 
by  Victor,  mafter-gcneral  of  the  cavalry ;  who  expreffed,  with 
force  and  dignity,  the  juil  complaints  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
Eaft  '■*^  The  negociation  was  interrupted ;  and  the  manly  ex- 
hortations of  Valentinian  encouragedjiis  timid  brother  to  vindicate 
the  infulted  majefty  of  the  empire '". 
Hoftilkies,  The   fplendour    and    magnitude    of  this    Gothic    war    are   cele- 

A.  D  '367,     brated   by   a    contemporary    hiftorian  '*' :    but    the    events   fcarcely 
30».  309-       deferve  the  attention  of  pofterity,  except   as   the   preliminary   fteps 
of  the  approaching  decline  and  fall  of  the  empire.     Inftead  of  lead- 
ing the  nations  of  Germany  .and  Scythia  to   the   banks  of  the  Da- 

'**    The  march,    and   fubfequent  ncgoria-  cuifit  in  Gothos  ratione  j'uda  permotus.    Am- 

tion,  are  defcribcd  in  the  FrEgmcnts  of  Eu-  mianus  (xxvii.  4.)  then  proceeds  to  defcribe, 

napiiis  (Excerpt.  Lcgar.  p.  i8.  edit.  Louvre),  not  the  cour.  try  of  the  Goths,   but  tlie  peace- 

The  provincials,   who  afterwards  became  fa.  ful  and  cbi-dient  province  of  Thrace,  which 

miliar  with  the  Barbarians,   found  that  their  was  not  afieiled  by  the  war. 
ftrength  was  more  apparent  than  real.    They  "<*    Eunapius,  in   Excerpt.  Legat.   p.  18, 

were    tall   of  ibture;    but   their    legs   were  19.     The  Greek  fophift  mull  have  confidered 

clunify,  and  their  fiioulders  were  narrow.  as  one  and  uit  fame  war,  the  whole  feries  of 

"'^    V'alens   enim,    ut  confuko   placuerat  Gothic  hiilory  till  the  viilories  and  peace  of 

fratri,   cujus  regebatiir  arbitpio,  arma  cop-  Theodofjus. 

nube, 
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nube,  or  even  to  the  gates  of  Conftantinople,  the  aged  monarch  of  CHAP. 
,the  Goths  refigned  to  the  brave  Athanaric  the  danger  and  glory  cf  a 
defenfive  war,  againft  an  enemy,  who  wielded  with  a  feeble  hand  the 
powers  of  a  mighty  ftate.  A  bridge  of  boats  was  eftabliihed  upon  the 
Danube ;  the  prefence  of  Valens  animated  his  troops ;  and  his  ig- 
norance of  the  art  of  war  was  compenfated  by  perfonal  bravery,  and 
a  wife  deference  to  the  adAdce  of  Viiflor  and  Arintheus,  his  mafters- 
general  of  the  cavalry  and  infantry.  The  operations  of  the  campaign 
were  condufted  by  their  ϋάΙΙ  and  experience ;  but  they  found  it  ini- 
poiTible  to  drive  the  Vifigoths  from  their  ftrong  ports  in  the  moun- 
tains :  and  the  devaftation  of  the  plains  obliged  the  Romans  them- 
felves  to  repafs  the  Danube  on  the  approach  of  winter.  The  incef- 
fant  rains,  which  fwelled  the  waters  of  the  river,  produced  a  tacit 
fufpenfion  of  arms,  and  confined  the  emperor  Valens,  during  the  whole 
courfe  of  the  enfuing  fummer,  to  his  camp  of  Marcianapolis.  The 
third  year  of  the  war  was  more  favotjrable  to  the  Romans,  and  more- 
pernicious  to  the  Goths,  The  interruption  of  trade  deprived  the 
Barbarians  of  the  objed:s  of  luxury,  which  they  already  confounded 
with  the  neceifaries  of  life ;  -and  the  defolation  of  a  verv  extenfive 
trad:  of  country  threatened  them  with  the  horrors  of  famine.  Atha- 
naric was  provoked,  or  compelled,  to  riik  a  battle,  Λvhich  he  loii,  in 
the  plains ;  and  the  purfuit  wsls  rendered  more  bloody  by  the  cruel 
precaution  of  the  victorious  generals,  who  had  promiled  a  large  re- 
ward for  the  head  of  every  Goth,  that  was  brought  into  the  Imperial 
camp.  The  fubmiffion  of  the  Barbarians  appeafed  the  refentment  of 
Valens  and  his  council ;  the  emperor  liilened  with  fatisflidlion  to  the 
flattering  "and  eloquent  rem-onftrance  of  the  fenate  of  Conftantinople,. 
Vvdiich  aifumed,  for  the  firft  time,  a  iharein  the  pnblic  deliberations  ; 
and  the  fame  generals,  Vidor  and  Arintheus,  who  had  fuccefsfally 
diredted  the  conduct  of  the  war,  were  empowered  to  regulate  the- 
conditions  of  peace.  The  freedom  of  trade,  which  the  Goths  had 
2  hithertO/ 
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CHAP,    hitherto  jcnjoyed,  was  reftrlclod  to  two  cities  on  the  Danube ;    the 
<,.   -,-'._?    ralhncfs  of  their  leaders  was  fevercly  puniihed  by  the  fuppreflion  of 
their  peniions  and  fubfidies ;    and  the  exception,  which  was  ftipu- 
Lited  in  favour  of  Athanaric  alone,    was  more   advantageous  than 
honourable  to  the  Judge  of  the  Vifigoths.     Athanaric,  v/ho,  on  this 
occafion,  appears  to  have  confulted  his  private  intereft,  without  ex- 
peding  the  orders  of  his  fovereign,  fupported  his  own  dignity,  and 
■that  of  his  tribe,  in  the  perfonal  interview  which  was  propofed  by 
the  minifters  of  Valens.     He  perfifted  in  his  declaration,  |hat  it  was 
impoflible  for  him,  without  incurring  the  guilt  of  perjury,  ever  to 
fet  his  foot  on  the  territory  of  the  empire  ;  and  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable, that  his  regard  for  the  flmdlity  of  an  oath  was  confirmed  by 
the  recent  and  fatal  examples  of  Roman  treachery.     The  Danube, 
which  feparated  the  dominions  of  the  two  independent  nation?,  was 
chofen  for  the  fcene  of  the  conference.     The  Emperor  of  the  Eaft, 
and  the  Judge  of  the  Vifigoths,  accompanied  by  an  equal  number 
of  armed  followers,  advanced  in  their  refpedive  barges  to  the  middle 
of  the  ftream.     After  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  and  the  delivejry 
of  hoilages,  Valens  returned  in  triumph  to  Conftantinople  ;   and  the 
Goths  ];emained  in  a  ilate  of  tranqiiiliity  about  fix  years ;   till  they 
were   violently  impelled   againft  the   R.oman  empire,   by  an  innu- 
merable hofi:.of  Scythians,  Λvho   appeared  to  iffue   irom  the  frozen 
regions  of  the  North  '". 
War  of  the  The  Emperor  of  the  Vv^eft,  who  had  refigncd  to  his  brother  the 

S^rmadans,     command  of.  the  Lower  Danube,  referved  for  his  immediate  care  the 
A.  D.  374.      defence  of  the  Rhxtian  and  iliyrian  proΛ•inces,  Λvhich  fpread  fo/nany 
hundred  miles  along  the  greateft  of  the  European  rivers.     The  adive 

'*'  The  Gothic  war  is  defcribeJ  by  Am-  quencc  comparfs  Valens  on  the  Danube,  to 

mianu-s  (xxvii.  5.),   Zofiraus  (I.  iv.  p.  211 —  Achilles  in  the  Scamander.     Jornnndes  tor- 

214. )j    and -Thcniiflius    (Orat.  x.  p.  129—  gets  a  war ^peculiar  to  the  /-T/i-Goths,  and 

141.).     The  orator  Themiftins  was  fcnt  from  inglorious    to    the  Gothic   name    (Mafcou's 

ihe-ienate  of  Confiantinople  to  congramlate  Hill,  of  the  Germans,  vii.  3.). 
the  viftoriuus  emperor  ;    and  bis  fervile  elo- 

policy 
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policy  of  Valentinian  was  continually  employed  in  adding  new  for-  ^  Η  Λ  P. 
tifica•  ions  to  the  fecurity  of  the  frontier :  but  the  abufe  of  this  policy 
provoked  the  juft  reientment  of  the  Barbarians.  The  Quadi  com- 
plained, that  the  ground  for  an  intended  fortrefs  had  been  marked 
out  on  their  territories ;  and  their  complaints  were  urged  with  fo 
much  reafon  and  moderation,  that  Equitius,  mafter-general  of  Illy- 
ricum,  confented  to  fufpend  the  profecution  of  the  work,  till  he 
ihould  be  more  clearly  informed  of  the  will  of  his  fovereign.  This 
fair  occafion  of  injuring  a  rival,  and  of  advancing  the  fortune  of  his 
fon,  was  eagerly  embraced  by  the  inhuman  Maximin,  the  prxfedt, 
or  rather  tyrant,  of  Gaul.  The  paflions  of  Valentinian  were  impa- 
tient of  controul ;  and  he  creduloufly  liftened  to  the  aiTurances  of  his 
favourite,  that  if  the  government  of  Valeria,  and  the  diredlion  of 
the  work,  were  entrufted  to  the  zeal  of  his  fon  Marcellinus,  the 
emperor  ihould  no  longer  be  importuned  with  the  audacious  remcn- 
ftrances  of  the  Barbarians.  The  iubjeCxs  of  Rome,  and  the  natives 
of  Germany,  Λvere  infulted  by  the  aiTogance  of  a  young  and  worth- 
lefs  minirter,  who  coniidered  his  rapid  elevation  as  the  proof  and  re- 
ward of  his  fuperior  merit.  He  affeited,  however,  to  receive  the 
modeft  application  of  Gabinius,  king  of  the  Quadi,  with  fome  at- 
tention and  regard  :  but  this  artful  civility  concealed  a  dark  and 
bloody  defign,  and  the  credulous  prince  was  perfuaded  to  accept  the 
preffing  invitation  of  Marcellinus.  I  am  at  a  lofs  fiow  to  vary  the 
narrative  of  fimilar  crimes  ;  or  how  to  relate,  that,  in  the  courfe  of  the 
fame  year,  but  in  remote  parts  of  the  empire,  the  inhofpitable  table 
of  two  Imperial  generals  was  ftained  with  the  royal  blood  of  two 
guefts  and  allies,  inhumanly  murdered  by  their  order,  and  in  their 
prefence.  The  fate  of  Gabinius,  and  of  Para,  was  the  fame :  but 
the  cruel  death  of  their  iovereign  was  refented  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent manner  by  the  fervile  temper  of  the  Armenians,  and  the 
free  and  daring  fpirit  of  the  Germans.  The  Quadi  were  much  de- 
VoL.  11.  4  Β  clined 
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dined  from  that  formidable  power,  Λvhich,  in  the  time  of  Marciift 
Antoninus,  had  fprcad  terror  to  the  gates  of  Rome.     But  they  ftlU 
poffeiTed  arms  and  courage ;  their  courage  v/as  animated  by  defpair, 
and  they  obtained  the  ufual  reinforcement  of  the  cavalry  of  their 
Sarmatian  alUes.     So  improvident  was  the  aiTalfin  MarcelUnus,  that 
he  chofe  the  moment  when  the  bravefl:  A'eterans  bad  been  drawn  away, 
to  fupprefs  the  revolt  of  Firmus ;    and  the  whole  province  was  ex- 
pofed,  v.'ith  a  very  feeble  defence,  to  the  rage  of  the  exafperated. 
Barbaiians.     They  invaded  Pannonia  in  the  fcafon  of  harveft  ;    un- 
mercifully deftroyed  every  objeA  of  plunder  which  they  could  not. 
eaiily  tranfport ;    and  either  difregarded,  or  demoliflied,  the  empty 
fortifications.     The   princefs   Conftantia,    the  daughter  of  the  en\- 
peror  Conftantius,  and  the  grand-daughter  of  the  great  Conftantine, 
very  narrowly  efcaped.     That    royal    maid,    who    had   innocently 
fupported  the  revolt  of  Procopius,  v/as  now  the  deftined  wife  of  the 
heir  of  the  AVeftern  empire.     She  traverfed  the  peaceful  province 
with  a  fplendid  and  unarmed   train.     Her  perfon  was  faved  from 
danger,  and  the  republic  from  difgrace,  by  the  aSive  zeal  of  IVIci- 
falla,  governor  of  the  provinces.     As  foon  as  he  was  informed  that 
the  village,  where  ilie  flopped  only  to  dine,  was  almoft  encompaifed 
by  the  Barbarians,   he  haftily  placed  her  in  his  own  chariot,  and 
drove  full  fpeed  till  he  reached  the  gates   of  Sirmium,  which  were 
at  the   diftance  'of  fix  and  tv/enty  miles.       Even  Sirmium    might  ■ 
not  have  been  fecure,  if  the  Quadi  and  Sarmatians  had  diligently 
advanced    during     the     general    confternation    of    the    magiilrates 
and  people.     Their  delay   allowed  Probus,   the  PrEetorian  prsefed•,, 
fvifiicient  time  to  recover  his  own  fpirits,  and  to  revive  tlie  courage 
of  the  citizens.     He  fkilfully  direited  their  ftrenuous  efforts  to  re- 
pair and  ftrengthen  the   decayed  fortifications;    and  procured  the 
feafonable  and  efTedlual  affiftance  of  a  company  of  archers,  to  pro- 
te£l  the  capital  of  the  Illyrian  provinces.     Difappointed  in  their  at- 
tempts 
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tempts  againft  the  walls  of  Sirmium,  the  indignant  Barbarians  turned 
their  arms  againft  the  mafter-general  of  the  frontier,  to  whom  they 
unjuilly  attributed  the  murder  of  their  king.  Equitius  could  bring 
into  the  field  no  more  than  two  legions ;  but  they  contained 
the  Λ'■eteran  ftrength  of  the  M^fian  and  Pannonian  bands.  The 
obftinacy  with  which  they  difputed  the  vain  honours  of  rank 
and  precedency,  was  the  caufe  of  their  deftrudion ;  and,  while 
they  afted  with  feparate  forces  and  divided  councils,  they  were 
furprifed  and  flaughtered  by  the  ailive  vigour  of  the  Sarmatiaa 
horfe.  The  fuccefs  of  this  invafion  provoked  the  emulation  of 
the  bordering  tribes ;  and  the  province  of  Miefia  would  infal- 
libly have  been  loft,  if  young  Theodofius,  the  duke,  or  militaiy 
commander,  of  the  frontier,  had  not  fignalifed,  in  the  defeat  of  the 
public  enemy,  an  intrepid  genius,  worthy  of  his  illuftrious  father, 
and  of  his  future  greatnefs  ''°. 

The  mind  of  Valentinian,  who  then  refided  at  Treves,  w^as  deeply  The  expeJi- 
affeiSted  by  the  calamities  of  lUyricum  ;  but  the  latenefs  of  the  feafon  "°"' 
fufpended  the  execution  of  his  defigns  till  the  enfuing  fpring.     He   A.D.  375, 
marched  in  perfon,  with  a  confiderable  part  of  the  forces  of  Gaul, 
from  the  banks  of  the  Mofelle :  and  to  the  fuppliant  ambaftadors  of 
the  Sarmatians,  who  met  him  on  the  way,  he  returned  a  doubtful 
anfwer,  that,  as  foon  as  he  reached  the  fcene  of  aflion,  he  ftiould 
examine,  and  pronounce.     AVhen  he  arrived  at  Sirmium,  he  gave 
audience  to  the  deputies  of  the  Illyrian  provinces ;  who  loudly  con- 
gratulated their  own  felicity  under  the  aufpicious  government  of  Pro- 
bus,  his  PriEtorianprxfett  "'.    Valentinian,  who  was  flattered  by  thefe 

demonftrations 

""    Ammianus    (xxix.    6.)    and    Zoiimus  afperlty,  the  oppreflive  adminiiiration  of  Pe- 

(1.  iv.     p.   217,    I20.)    carefully   mark   the  tronius    Frobas.       When    Jerom    tranflated, 

origin  and  progrefs  of  the  Quaaic  and  Sar-  and  continued,    the  Chronicle  of  Eufebius 

matian  war.  (A.  D.  380.     See  Tillemont,  Mem.  Ecclef. 

''■    Ammianus   (xxx.   5.),    who   acknow-  torn.   xii.    p.   53.    626.),    he   exprc/fed    the 

ledges  the  merit,  has  cenfured,  with  becoming  truth,  or  at  leaft  the  public  opinion  of  his 

4  Β  2  coontry. 
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C  Η  A  P.    demonfcrations  of  their  loyalty  and  gratitude,  imprudently  a^kcd  the 
deputy  of  Epirus,  a  Cynic  philofopher  of  intrepid  fincerity  '*\  whe- 
ther he  was  freely  fent  by  the  wilhes  of  the  province  ?    "  With  tears 
"  and  groans  am  I  fent  (replied  Iphiclcs)    by  a  reludant  people." 
The  emperor  paufed :  but  the  impunity  of  his  minifters  eftabliihed 
the  pernicious  maxim,  that  they  might  opprefs  his  fubjedls,  without 
injuring  his  fervice.     A  llrift  inquiry  into  their  condudl  would  have 
relieved   the  public   difcontent.      The   fevere  condemnation  of  the 
murder  of  Gabinius,  was  the  only  meafure  which  could  reftore  the 
confidence  of  the  Germans,  and  vindicate  the  honour  of  the  Roman 
name.     But  the  haughty  monarch  was  incapable  of  the  magnanimity 
which  dares  to  acknowledge  a  fault.     He  forgot  the  provocation, 
remembered  only  the  injury,  and  advanced  into  the  country  of  the 
Quadi  with  an  infatiate  thirft  of  blood  and  revenge.     The  extreme 
devaftation,  and  promifcuous  maifacre,  of  a  favage  war,  were  juili- 
fied,  in  the  eyes  of  the  emperor,  and  perhaps  in  thofe  of  the  world, 
by  the  cruel  equity  of  retaliation  '"  :    and  fuch  was  the  difcipline  of 
the  Romans,  and  the  confternation  of  the  enemy,  that  Valentinian 
repaired  the  Danube  without  the  lofs  of  a  fingle  man.     As  he  had 
refolved  to  complete  the  deftru£lion  of  the  Quadi  by  a  fecond  cam- 
paign, he  fixed  his  winter-quarters  at  Bregetio,  on  the  Danube,  near 
the  Hungarian  city  of  Prefburgh.     AVhile  the  operations  of  war  were 
fufpended  by  the  feverity  of  the  weather,  the  Quadi  made  an  humble 
attempt  to  deprecate  the  wrath  of  their  conqueror ;  and,  at  the  ear- 
country,  in  the  following  words  :    "  Prohus         "'^  Jiilinn   (Oxat.  vi.   p..  198;)  reprefents 
*'   P.  P.   Illyrici   iniquiHimis   tributorum   ex-     his  friend  Iphicles  as   a   man   of  virtue  and 
"  aftionibus,  ante  provincias  quas  regebat,     merit,  «ho  had  made  himfelf  ridiculous  and 
"  quam     a     Barbaris     vailarentur,     erafii."     unhappy,   by  adopting  the  extravagant  drefi 
(Chron.  edit•.  Scaliger,  p.  187.     Animauverf.     and  manners  of  the  Cynics, 
p.  250.)     The  Saint  afterwards   formed  an  ''^  Ammian.  «xx.  v.      Jerom,  v/ho  exag- 

intimate  and  tender  friendfhip  with  the  wi-  gerutes  the  niiifortune  of  Valentinian,  rs- 
dow  of  Pru.bus;  and  the  name  of  Count  iufes  him  even  this  laft  confolation  of  re- 
Equitius,  with  lefs  propriety,  but  without  veny,e.  Gtnitali  vallato  folo,  et  inultam 
muchinjullice,  has  been  fubfiituted  in  the  text,     patiium  derelinquens  (torn.  i.  p.  26.). 

neil 
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neft  perfiuifion  of  Equitius,  their  ambafiadors  ΛνεΓε  introduced  into    C  F  a  P. 

the  Imperial  council.      They  approached  the  throne  with  bended     , . — _> 

bodies,  and  dejefted  countenances  ;  and,  without  daring  to  complain 
of  the  murder  of  their  king,  they  affirmed,  v/ith  folenln  oaths,  that 
the  late  invafion  was  the  crime  of  fome  irregular  robbers,  which  the 
public  council  of  the  nation  condemned  and  abhorred.  The  anfwer 
of  the  emperor  left  them  but  little  to  hope  from  his  clemency  or 
compaffion.  He  reviled,  in  the  moft  intemperate  language,  their 
bafenefs,  their  ingratitude,  their  infolence. — His  eyes,  his  voice,  his 
colour,  his  geilures,  exprefled  the  violence  of  his  xuigoverned  fury ; 
and,  while  his  w4iole  frame  was  agitated  with  convulfive  pafllon,  a 
large  blood-veflel  fuddenly  burft  in  his  body ;  and  \'^alentinian  fell 
fpeechlefs  into  the  arms  of  his  attendants.  Their  pious  care  imme- 
diately concealed  his  fituation  from  the  croAvd :  but,  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes, the  Emperor  of  the  Weft  expired  in  an  agony  of  pain,  re-  and  death,  of 
taining  his  fenfes  till  the  laft ;  and  ftruggling,  without  fuccefs,  to 
declare  his  intentions  to  the  generals  and  minifters,  who  furroundcd  a.  D.  375, 
the  royal  couch.  Valentinian  was  about  fifty-four  years  of  age  ;  ,,°h'^"'  *^ 
and  he  wanted  only  one  hundred  days  to  accompliih  the  tv/elve  years 
of  hi&  reign  "*. 

The  polygamy  of  Valentinian   is  ferioufly  attefted  by  an  ccclefi-  The  empe- 
aftical   hiίloπan'^^     "  The  emprefs  Severa  (I  relate  the  fable)  ad-  '^o^Gratian, 

^  ^  I  and   valenu- 

"  mitted  into  her  familiar  fociety  the  lovely  Juftina,  the  daughter  """  ^^• 

e 

''*    See,    on    the    death    of   Valentinian,  ginal  witnefs  of  this  fooliih  fiory,  fo  repug- 

Animianus  (xxx.  6.),  Zofimus  (l.iv.  p.  221.),  nant  to  the  laws  and  manners  of  the  Romans, 

Viftor  (in  Ejitom.),  Socrates  (1.  iv.  c.  31.),  that  it  fcarcely  deferve     the  formal  and  e!a- 

£nd  Jcrom    (in  Chron.  p.  187,    and  torn.  i.  borate  diflertation   cf  M.  Bonamy  (Mem.  de 

p.  26.   ad  Heliodor.).     There  is   ijiuch  va-  I'Academie,   torn.  \xx.  p.  394-405.).      Yet 

riety   of  circumftances    among    them;    and  I  would  preferve  thf  natural  cin  umd  ince  of 

AmmiariU's  is   fo   eloqaent,     that   he    writes  the  bath  ;  inftead  of  following  Zolkmus,  who 

nonlenfe.  reprefents  Juftina  as  an  old  woman,  the  wi- 

**^  Socrates  (l.iv,  0.31.)   is  the  only  ori-  dow  of  Magnemius. 

2  «    of 
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C  HA  P.  "  of  ryy^  Italian  governor:  her  admiration  of  thofe  naked  charms, 
"  wliich  ihe  had  often  feen  in  the  bath,  was  expreiied  with  inch 
"  lavilh  and  imprudent  praife,  that  the  emperor  was  tempted  to 
*'  introduce  a  fecond  wife  into  his  bed ;  and  his  pubUc  edi£l  ex- 
"  tended  to  all  the  fubjedls  of  the  empire,  the  fame  domeilic  privi- 
"  lege,  which  he  had  aifumed  for  himfelf."  But  we  may  be  aifured, 
from  the  evidence  of  reafon,  as  well  as  hiftory,  that  the  two  marri- 
ages of  Valentinian,  with  Severa,  and  with  Juftina,  v^txtfucccJJJvely 
contracted  ;  and  that  he  ufed  the  ancient  permiifion  of  divorce,  which 
was  ftil^alloΛved  by  the  laws,  though  it  was  condemned  by  the  church. 
Severa  was  the  mother  of  Gratian,  who  feemed  to  unite  every  claim 
which  could  entitle  him  to  the  undoubted  fuccefQon  of  the  Weftera 
empire.  He  was  the  eldeft  fon  of  a  monarch,  whofe  glorious 
reign  had  confirmed  the  free  and  honourable  choice  of'  his  fellow- 
foldiers.     Before  he  had  attained   the  ninth  year  of    his   age,    the 

Hi 

royal  youth  received  from  the  hands  of  his  indulgent  father  the 
purple  robe  and  diadem,  with  the  tide  of  Auguftus :  the  eledion ' 
was  folemnly  ratified  by  the  confent  and  applaufe  of  the  armies  of 
Gaul  '^' ;  and  the  name  of  Gratian  was  added  to  the  names  of  Va- 
lentinian and  Valens,  in  all  the  legal  tranfadtions  of  the  Roman  go- 
A^ernment.  By  his  marriage  v/ith  the  grand-daughter  of  Conftan- 
tine,  the  fon  of  Valentinian  acquired  all  the  hereditary  rights  of  the 
Flavian  family ;  which,  in  a  feries  of  three  Imperial  generations, 
were  fandtified  by  time,  religion,  and  the  reverence  of  the  people. 
At  the  death  of  his  father,  the  royal  youth  was  in  the  feventeenth 
year  of  his  age ;  and  his  virtues  already  jufl:ified  the  favourable  opi- 
nion of  the  army  and  people.  But  Gratian  refided,  without  apprc- 
henfion,  in  the  palace  of  Treves ;    whilft,  at  the  diftance  of  many 

'^*    Ammianus    (xxvii.   6.)    defcribes    the     confulted,    or  even  informed,  the  fenate  of 
form  of  this  military  eieiUon,  and  augufi  in-     Rome, 
veftiture.  Valentinian  does  not  appear  to  have 

hundred 
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hundred  miles,  Viilentinian  fuddenly  expired  in  the  camp  of  Brege-    ^  ^^  P- 
tio.     The  paiFiOns,  which  had  been  fo  long  fuppreffed  by  the  pre- 
i'ence  of  a  mailer,  immediately  revived  in  the  Imperial  council  ;  and 
the  ambitious  defign  of  reigning  in  the  name  of  an  infant,  was  art- 
fully executed  by  Mellobaudes  and  Ef|uitius,  who  commanded  the 
attachment  of  the  Illyrian  and  Italian  bands.      They  contrived  the 
mofl:  honourable  pretences  to  remove  the  popular  leaders,  and  the 
troops  of  Gaul,  who  might  have   alTerted  the  claims  of  the  lawful 
fuccelTor  :  they  fuggefted  the  neceffity  of  extinguiiliing  the  hopes  of 
foreign  and  domeftic  enemies,  by  a  bold  and  decifive  meafure.     The 
emprefs  Juftina,  who  had  been  left  in  a  palace  about  one  hundred  miles 
from  Bregetio,  was  refpeftfully  invited  to  appear  in  the  camp,  with 
the  fon  of  the  deceafed  emperor.      On  the  fixth  day  after  the  death 
of  Valentiai^n,  the  infant  prince  of  the  fame  name,  who  was  only 
four  years  old,  was  fliewn,  in  the  arms  of  his  mother,  to  the  legions; 
and  folemnly  inverted,  by  military  acclamation,  with  the  titles  and 
enfigns  of  fupreme  power.     The  impending  dangers  of  a  civil  war 
were  feafonably  prevented  by  the  wife  and  model'ate  conduit  of  the 
emjieror  Gratian.     He  cheerfully  accepted  the  choice  of  the  army ; 
declared,    that  he  fhould   always  confider  the  fon  of  Juftina  as  a 
brother,  not  as  a  rival ;  and  advifed  the  emprefs,  with  her  fon  Va- 
lentinian,  to  fix  their  refidence  at  Milan,  in  the  fair  and  peaceful 
province  of  Italy ;   while  he  aiTumed  the  more  arduous  command  of 
the  countries  beyond  the  Alps.     Gratian  diflembled  his  refentment 
till  he  could  fafely  puniih,  or  difgrace,  the  authors  of  the  confpiracy  ; 
and  though  he  uniformly  behaved  with  tendernefs  and  regard  to  his 
infant  colleague,  he  gradually  confounded,  in  the  adminiftration  of 
the  Weftern  empire,  the  office  of  a  guardian  with  the  authority  of  a 
fovereign.     The  government  of  the  Roman  world  was  exercifed  in 
the  united  names  of  Valens  and  his  two  nephews ;  but  the  feeble 
5  Emperor 
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*-  ^v  ^'    ^'^P^^^'"  ^^  ^^^^  Eaft,  who  fuccceded  to  the  rank  of  his  elder  brother, 
V.  — „.-  .^    never  obtained  any  weight   or  influence   in   the  councils   of   the 
Weil  "\ 


'"  Ammianns,  xxx.  lo.     Zofimus,  1.  W.  and  Illyrlcum.     I  hive  endeavoured  to  ex- 

p.     '-2,.    223•        TillerDont      has     proved  pre fs  his  authority  over  his  brother's  domi- 

(Hift.    des   hmpereurs,    torn.   v.    p.  707—  nions,  as  he  ufed  it,  in  an  ambiguous  fly le. 
yog.),  that  Ciratian  rei^neJ 'ii\  Italy,  Africa, 


CHAP. 
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Maniisrs  of  the  ΡαβοκαΙ  Nations, — Prngrefs  of  the  Huns, 
from  Chma  to  Europe. — Flight  of  the  Goths. — Tbej 
pafs  the  Danube. — Gothic  War.• — Defeat  a?id  Death  of 
Valens. — Gratiali  invefs  Iheodofus  with  the  Eaβern 
Empire — His  CharaBer  arid  Succefs.' — Peace  and  Set- 
tlement of  the  Goths* 

Τ  Ν  the  fecond  year  of  the  reign  of  Valentinian  and  Valens,  on    ^  -l^^vvr^' 


XXVI. 
A  the  morning  of  the  twenty-firft  day  of  July,  the  greateft  part    ' ,/— - 

Earth- 

of  the  Roman  world  was  ihaken  by  a  violent  and  deftrudlive  earth-  quakes, 
tjuake.  The  impreffion  was  communicated  to  the  waters;  the  jjiv  jut. 
ihores  of  the  Mediterranean  were  left  dry,  by  tlie  fudden  retreat  of 
■the  fea ;  great  quantities  of  fiih  were  caught  with  the  hand ;  large 
veflels  were  ftranded  on  the  mud ;  and  a  curious  fpeftator '  amufed 
his  eye,  or  rather  his  fancy,  by  contemplating  the  various  appearance 
of  vallies  and  mountains,  which  had  neΛ'■er,  fmce  the  formation  Of 
the  globe,  been  expofed  to  the  fun.  But  the  tide  foon  returned, 
with  the  weight  of  an  immenfe  and  irrefiftible  deluge,  which  was 
feverely  felt  on  the  coafts  of  Sicily,  of  Dalmaiia,  of  Greece,  and  of 
Egypt :  large  boats  vvere  tranfported,  and  lodged  on  the  roofs  of 
houfes,  or  at  the  diftance  of  tVvO  miles  from  the  ihore  ;  the  people, 

'  Such  is  the  bad  tafte  of  Ammianus  (xxvi.  firms,  that  he  faw  the  rotten  carcafeofafliip, 
10.),  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  diflinguiih  his  fails  za/ecunJum  lapidcin,  at  Methone,  or  Modon, 
from  his  metaphors.    Yet   he  pofitively  af-     in  Peloponncfiis. 

VoL•    II.  X  C  with 
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C  HA  p.    ^^.'(^Ij   jj-^gji•  habitations,  were   fwept  away  by  the   waters  ;  and  the 

XX  Vl. 

city  of  Alexandria  annually  commemorated  the  fatal  day,  on  which 
fifty  thoufand  perfons  had  loft  their  lives  in  the  inundation.  This 
calamity,  the. report  of  which  was  magnified  from  one  province  to 
another,  aftoniflied  and  terrified  the  fubjeds  of  Rome  ;  and  their 
affrighted  imagination  enlarged  the  real  extent  of  a  momentary  evil. 
They  recollefted  the  preceding  earthquakes,  which  had  fubverted  the 
cities  of  Paleftine  and  Bithynia  :  they  confidered'^thefe  alarming, 
flrokes  as  the  prelude  only  of  ftill  more  dreadful  calamities,  and  their 
fearful  vanity  was  difpofed  to  confound  the  fymptoms  of  a  declining 
empire,  and  a  finking  world  \  It  was  the  faihion  of  the  times,  ta 
attribute  every  remarkable  event  to  the  particular  will  of  the  Deity; 
the  alterations  of  nature  were  connected,  by  an  invifible  chain,  with 
the  moral  and  metaphyfical  opinions  of  the  human  mind ;  and 
the  moft  fagacious  divines  could  diftinguiih,  according  to  the  colour 
of  their  refpeftive  prejudices,  that  the  eftabliihment  of  herefy  tended 
to  produce  ari  earthquake  ;  or  that  a  deluge  was  the  inevitable  con- 
fequence  of  the  progrefs  of  fin  and  error.  Without  prefum- 
ing  to  difcufs  the  truth  or  propriety  of  thefe  lofty  fpeculations, 
the  hiftorian  may  content  himfelf  with  an  obfervation,  which 
feems  to  be  juftified  by  experience,  that  man  has  much  more 
to  fear  from  the  paifions  of  his  fellow-creatures,  than  from  the 
convulfions  of  the  elements  \  The  mifchievous  effeits  of  an 
earthquake,  or  deluge,  a  hmTicane,  or    the   eruption  of  a  volcano, 

*  The  earthquakes  and    inundations   are  prudent    citizens    placed    St.    Hilarion,    an 

variouily  defcribed  by  Libanius  (Orat.  de  ul-  Egyptian   monk,  on  the  beach.     He  m.ide 

cifcenda  Juliani   nece,   c.   x.    in  Fabricius,  the  iign  of  the   crofs.     The  mountain  wave 

Bibl.  Gr.-sc.  torn.  vii.  p.  158.  with  a  learned  flopped,  bowed,  and  returned, 

rote  of  Oleariiis),  Zofimus  (].  iv.  p.  zzi.),  ^  Dicoearchus,  the    Peripatetic,  compofed 

Sozomen   (1.   vi.  c.  2.),  Cedrenus     p.    310.  a  formal  tieatife,  to  prove  this  obvious  truth  ; 

314.),  and  Jerom   (in   Chron.   p.    186.    and  which  is  not  the  moil  honourable  to  the  hu- 

toni.  i.   p.  250.  in  Vit.  Hilarion.).     Epidau-  man  fpecies  (Cicero,  de  Officiis,  ii.  5.). 


XU5  muft  have  been  overwhelmed,  had  not  the 


bear 
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bear   a   very   inconfulerable   proportion  to    the   ordinary   calamities    ^  ^^^  P. 
of  war  ;   as  they  are  now  moderated   by  the  prudence  or  humanity    v.- — v~— ' 
of  the  princes  of  Europe,  who  amufc  their  own  leifure,  and  exercife 
the  courage  of  their   fubjeds,  in  the  practice  of  the  military    art. 
But  the  laws  and  manners  of  modern   nations  protedt  the  fafety  and 
freedom   of  the  A^anquiflied  foldier  ;    and    the  peaceful    citizen  has 
feldom  reafon  to  complain,  that  his  life,  or  even  his  fortune,  is  ex- 
pofed  to  the  rage  of  war.     In  the  difaftrous  period  of  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire,  which  may  juftly  be  dated  from  the  reign  of  Valens, 
the  happinefs  and  fecurity  of  each   individual  were  perfonally  at- 
tacked ;   and  the  arts  and  labours  of  ages  were  rudely  defaced  by  the 
Barbarians  of  Scythia  and  Germany.     The  invafion  of  the  Huns  The  Huns 
precipitated  on  the  provinces  of  the  Weft  the  Gothic  nation,  which   a.  D.  376I 
advanced,   in  lefs  than  forty  years,  from   the  Danube   to  the    At- 
lantic, and  opened  a  way,  by  the  fuccefs  of  their  arms,  to  the  in- 
roads of  fo  many  hoftile  tribes,  more  favage  than  themfelves.     The 
original  principle  of  motion  was  concealed  in  the  remote  countries  of 
tJie  North;  and  the  curious  obfervation  of  the  paftoral  life  of  the 
Scythians  *,   or  Tartars  ',  will  illuftrate  the  latent  caufe  of  thefe  de- 
ftruitive  emigrations. 

The  different  characters   that  mark   the  civilized   nations  of  the   The  paftoral 
globe,  may  be  afcribed  to  the  ufe,  and  the  abufe,  of  reafon ;  which  theScythians, 
fo  varioufly  fhapes,  and  fo   artificially  compofes,  the   manners  and  °^  Tartars, 
opinions  of  an    European,   or   a  Chinefe.       But    the    operation    of 

*  The  original    Scythians   of    Herodotus  live  tribe,  the  rivals,  and  at  length  the  fub- 

(1.  iv.  c.  47  —  57.  99 — 101.)  were  confined  jefts,  of  the  Moguls.     In  the  vidorious  ar- 

by  the  Danube  and  the  Pains  Ma:otis,  within  mies  of  Zingis  Khan,  and  his  fucceiTors,  the 

a  fquare  of  4CO0  ftadia  (400  Roman  miles).  Tartars  formed  the  vanguard  ;  anJthename, 

See  d'Anville,   Mem.   de  I'Academie,    torn,  which    firft  reached  the    ears    of  foreigners, 

.\xxv.     p.     573—571.).     Diodorus     Siculus  w.as  applied  to   the  whole -nation  (Freret,   ia 

(torn.  i.  1.  ii.   p.    155.  edit.  Wefl'eling)  has  the  Hill,  de  I'Academie,  torn,  xviii.  p.  60.). 

marked  the  gradual  progrefs  oi  ihe  name  and  In  fpeaking  of  all,  or  any,  of  the  northern 

nation.  ihcpherds  of  Europe,  or  Afia,  I  indifferently 

5  The   Tatars,  or  Tartars,  were  a  prinr.i-  ufe  the  appellations  of  5yi,i'/i?w,  or  Tur-iar.-. 

4  C  2  inftind 
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CHAP,    inftlncl  is  more  fure  and  fimple  than  tliat  of  reafon  :  it  is  much 
XXVI.  _  ^    ^ 

eafjcr  to  afcertain  the  appetites  of  a  quadruped,  than  the  fpecu- 
lations  of  a  philofopher  ;  and  the  favage  tribes  of  mankind,  as 
they  approach  nearer  to  the  condition  of  animals,  preferve  a  ftrongef 
refemblance  to  themfelves  and  to  each  other.  The  uniform  (liability 
of  their  manners,  is  the  natural  confequence  of  the  imperfe£tion  of 
their  faculties.  Reduced  to  a  fimilar  fituation,  their  \vants,  their 
defires,  their  enjoyments,  ftill  continue  the  fame  :  and  the  influence 
of  food  or  climate,  which,  in  a  more  improved  ftate  of  fociety,  is 
fufpended,  or  fubdued,  by  fo  many  moral  caufes,  moil  powerfully 
contributes  to  form,  and  to  maintain,  the  national  character  of  Bar- 
barians. In  every  age,  the  immenfe  plains  of  Scythia,  or  Tartary, 
have  been  inhabited  by  vagrant  tribes  of  hunters  and  fhepherds, 
whofe  indolence  refufes  to  cultivate  the  earth,  and  whofe  refllels 
fpirit  difdains  the  confinement  of  a  fedentary  life.  In  eΛ'ery 
age,  the  Scythians,  and  Tartars,  have  been  renowned  for  their  in- 
vincible courage,  and  rapid  conquefts.  The  thrones  of  Afia  have 
been  repeatedly  overturned  by  the  ihepherds  of  the  North ;  and  their 
arms  have  fpread  terror  and  devaftation  over  the  moil  fertile  and 
.warlike  countries  of  Europe  *.  On  this  cccafion,  as  well  as  on 
many  others,  the  fober  hiftorian  is  forcibly  awakened  from  a  pleaf- 
ing  vifion  ;  and  is  compelled,  with  fome  reludlance,  to  confefs,  that 
the  pailoral  manners,  which  have  been  adorned  with  the  faireft  at- 
tributes of  peace  and  innocence,  are  much  better  adapted  to  the 
fierce  and  cruel  habits  of  a  military  life.  To  illuftrate  this  obferva- 
tion,  I  ihall  now  proceed  to  confider  a  nation  of  ihepherds  and  of 
warriors,  in  the  three  important  articles  of,  I. Their  diet;  II.  Their  ha- 

*  Imperium  Afts  ler  quxfivere  :  ipfi  per-  Hift.   Generate,  c.   156.)»  has  abridged  the 

petuo    ab  alieno  Imperio,    aut  intafti,  aut  Tartar  conquefts. 

invifii,  manfere.  Since  the  time  of  Juftin  Oft  o'er  the  trembling  nations  from  afar, 
(ji.  2.)  they  have  multiplied  this  account.  H.is  Scythia  breath'd  the  living  cloud  of 
\Oltaire,  in  a  few  words  (torn.   x.    p.   64..  war. 

bitation  : 
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bitation  ;  and,  IIL  Their  exercifes.     The  narratives  of  antiquity  are    ^  ^  ^  P• 

XXVI. 

juilined  by  the  experience  of  modern  times ^;  and  the  banks  of 
the  Boryfthenes,  of  the  Volga,  or  of  the  Selinga,  will  indiffer- 
ently prefeat  the  fame  uniform  fpeilacle  of  fimilar  and  native 
manners  °. 

I.  The  corn,  or  even  the  rice,  which  conftitutes  the  ordinary  Ciet. 
and  wholefome  food  of  a  civilifed  people,  can  be  obtained  only  by 
the  patient  toil  of  the  hufbandman.  Some  of  the  happy  favagesj 
who  dwell  between  the  tropics,,  are  plentifully  nourilhed  by  the 
liberality  of  nature ;  but  in  the  climates  of  rhe  North,  a  nation 
of  iliepherds  is  reduced  to  their  flecks  and  herds.  The  fkilfui 
pradtitioners  of  the  medical  art  will  determine  (if  they  are  able 
to  determine)  hov/  far  the  temper  of  the  human  mind  may  be 
affefted  by  the  ufe  of  animal,  or  of  vegetable,  food  ;  and  whe--i 
ther  the  common  affociation  of  carnivorous  and  cruel,  deferves 
to  be  confidered  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  an  innocent, 
perhaps  a  ildutary,  prejudice  of  humanity  ^  Yet  if  it  be  true, 
that  the  fentim-ent  of  compaffion  is  imperceptibly  weakened  by 
the  fight   and  pradice  of  domeilic  o-uelty,  we  may   obferve,    that 

^  The  fourth  book  of  Herodotus   aiTords         *  The  Uzbccks  are  the  moft  altered  from 

a  curious,  though  iniperfert,  portrait  of  the  their  primitive  manners  ;    i.   by  the  profef- 

Scythians.     Among   the  moderns,    who  de-  fion  of  the  Mahometan  religion  ;  and,  2.  by 

fcribe  the  uniform  fcene,  the  Khan  of  Kho-  the  ροΠείϊϊοη  of  the  cities  and  harvefts  of  the 

warefm,    Abulghazi    Bahadur,   exprefies   his  great  Bucharia. 

native  feelings ;  and  his  Genealogical  Hiilo-  '  II  eft  certain  que  les  grands  mangeurs  de 
ry  of  the  Tatars  has  been  copioufly  illuilrated  viande  font  en  general  cruels  et  feroces  plus 
by  die  French  and  Engliili  editors.  Carpin,  que  les  auti-cs  hommes.  Cette  obfervationeft 
Afcelin,  and  Rubruguis  (in  the  Hift.  des  de  tous  les  Heux,  etde  tous  les  terns  ;  la  bar- 
Voyages,  tcm.  vii.),  reprefent  the  Moguls  of  bare  Angloife  eft  connue,  &c.  EmiledeRouf- 
the  fourteenth  century.  To  thefe  guides  I  feau,  tom>  i.  p.  274.  Whatever  we  may 
have  added  GerbiUon,.  and  the  other  jefuits  think  of  the  general  obfervation,  ive  ihall 
(Defcription  de  la  Chine,  par  du  Haldc,  not  eafily  allow  the  truth  of  his  example, 
torn,  iv.),  who  accurately  furveyed  the  Chi-  The  good-natured  complaints  of  Plutarch, 
nefe  Tartary  ;  and  that  honeft  and  intelli-  and  the  pathetic  lamentations  of  Ovid,  feduce 
gent  traveller  Bell,  of  Antermony  (two  vo-  our  reafon,  by  exciting  our  feaubility. 
lumes  in4to.  Glafgow,  J 763.). 

6  the 
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CHAP. 
XXVI. 


the  horrid  objeds  which  are  dlfguifed  by.  the  arts  of  European  re- 
finement, are  exhibited  in  their  naked  and  mofi:  difguflirig  fimpli- 
city,  in  the  tent  of  a  Tartarian  ihepherd.     The  ox,  or  the  fl-icep,  are 
flaughtered  by  the  fair.e  hand  from  which  they  were  accuftomed  to 
receive  their  daily  food;  and  the  bleeding  limbs  are  lerved,   with 
very  little  preparation,  on  the  table  of  their  unfeeling  murderer. 
In  the  military  profelTion,  and  efpecially  in  the  condudt  of  a  nu- 
merous army,  the   exclufive  life  of  animal  food  appears  to  be  pro- 
dudtive  of  the  moft  folid  advantages.     Corn  is  a  bulky  and  periihable 
eommodity  ;  and  the  large  magazines,  which  are  indifpenfably  necef- 
■fary  for  the  fubfiftence  of  our  troops,  muft  be  flowly  tranfported  by 
the  labour  of  men,  or  hories.     But  the  flocks    and    herds,    which 
accompany  the  march  of  the  Tartars,  aiford  a  fure  and  encreafmg 
fupply  of  flefli  and  milk  :  in  the  far  greater  part  of  the  uncultivated 
wafte,  the  vegetation  of  the  grafs  is  quick  and  luxuriant ;  and  there 
are  few  places   fo  extremely   barren,    that  the  hardy  cattle  of  the 
North  cannot    find   fome    tolerable    pafture.      The  fupply  is  mul- 
tiplied and  prolonged,   by  the  undiftinguiiliing    appetite,  and    pa- 
tient  abftinence,  of  the    Tartars.      They   indifferently  feed  on  the 
flcfh  of  thofe  animals  that  have  been   killed  for  the  table,  or  have 
died  of  difeafe.     Horfe-fleih,  which  in  every  age  and  country  has 
been  profcribed  by  the  civilifed  nations  of  Europe  and  Afia,  they 
devour  with   peculiar   greedinefs ;  and  this  fingular  tafte  facilitates 
the   fuccefs    of   their   military    operations.     The    aftive  cavalry   of 
Scythia  is  always  followed,  in  their  moil  diftant  and  rapid  incur- 
fions,  by  an   adequate  number  of  fpare  horfes,  who  may  be  occa- 
fionally  ufed,  either  to  redouble  the  fpeed,  or  to  fatisfy  the  hunger, 
of  the  Barbarians.     Many  are  the  refourccs  of  courage  and  poverty. 
AVhen  the  forage  round  a  camp  of  Tartars  is  almoft  confumed,  they 
/laughter  the   greateft  part  of  their  cattle,    and  preferve  the  flefh, 
either  finoked,  or  dried  in  the  fun.     On  the  fudden  emergency  of 

a  hafty 
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a  hafty  march,  they  provide  themfelves  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  ^Jl^,  ^" 
little  balls  of  cheefe,  or  rather  of  hard  curd,  which  they  occafion- 
ally  diffolve  in  water;  and  this  unfubftantial  diet  will  fupport,•  for 
many  days,  the  life,  and  even  the  fpirits,  of  the  patient  warrior. 
But  this  extraordinary  abftinence,  which  the  Stoic  would  approve, 
and  the  hermit  might  envy,  is  commonly  fucceeded  by  the  moil 
voracious  indulgence  of  appetite.  The  wines  of  a  happier  climate 
are  the  moft  grateful  prefent,  or  the  moil  valuable  commodity,  that 
can  be  offered  to  the  Tartars  ;  and  the  only  example  of  their  in- 
duftry  feems  to  confiil  in  the  art  of  extradting  from  mare's  milk  a 
fermented  liquor,  which  poffeiTes  a  very  ftrong  power  of  intoxica- 
tion. Like  the  animals  of  prey,  the  lavages,  both  of  the  old  and 
new  world,  experience  the  alternate  viciiTltudes  of  famine  and  plen- 
ty ;  and  their  ilomach  is  inured  to  fuftain,  without  much  inconve- 
nience, the  oppofite  extremes  of  hunger  and  of  intemperance. 

II.  In  the  ages  of  ruftic  and  martial  iimplicity,  a  people  of  foldiers  Habita- 
and  hufbandmen  are  difperfed  over  the  face  of  an  extenfive  and  cul- 
tivated country  ;  and  fome  time  mufl  elapfe  before  the  warlike 
youth  of  Greece  or  Italy  could  be  aiTembled  under  the  fame  ftan- 
dard,  either  to  defend  their  own  confines,  or  to  invade  the  territo- 
ries of  the  adjacent  tribes.  The  progrefs  of  manufadures  and  com- 
merce infenfibly  collects  a  large  multitude  within  the  walls  of  a 
city :  but  thefe  citizens  are  no  longer  foldiers ;  and  the  arts  which 
adorn  and  improve  the  ftate  of  civil  fociety,  corrupt  the  habits  of 
-the  military  life.  The  pafloral  manners  of  tlie  Scythians  feem  to 
unite  the  diflerent  advantages  of  iimplicity  and  refinement.  The 
individuals  of  the  fame  tribe  are  conftantly  alfembled,  but  they  are 
aiTembled  in  a  camp;  and  the  native  fpirit  of  thefe  dauntlefs  fhep- 
herds  is  animated  by  mutuill  fupport  and  emulation.  The  houfes  of 
the  Tartars  are  no  more  than  finall  tents,  of  an  oval  form,  which 
afford  a  cold  and  dirty  habitation,  for  the  promii'cuous  youth  of  both 

fexes. 
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^vviA  ^'    ^cxes.     The  palaces  of  the  rich  confifl;  of  wooden  huts,  of  fuch  a 

Λ  A.  \  Jl. 

ijzc  that  the/  may  be  conveniently  fixed  on  large  waggons,  and 
drawn  by  a  team  perhaps  of  twenty  or  thirty  oxen.  The  flocks 
and  herds,  after  grazing  all  day  in  the  adjacent  paftures,  retire,  on 
tiie  approach  of  night,  within  the  prote£lion  of  the  camp.  The 
neceffity  of  preventing  the  moft  mifchievous  confufion,  in  fuch'  a 
perpetual  concourfe  of  men  and  animals,  muft  gradually  introduce, 
in  the  diftribution,  the  order,  and  the  guard,  of  the  encampment, 
the  rudiments  of  the  military  art.  As  foon  as  the  forage  of  a  certain 
diftriiil  is  confumed,  the  tribe,  or-  rather  army,  of  iliephetds,  makes 
a  regular  march  to  fome  frefh  paftures  ;  and  thus  acquires,  in  the  or- 
dinary occupations  of  the  pailoral  life,  the  praftical  knowledge  of 
one  of  the  moft  important  and  difficult  operations  of  war.  The 
choice  of  Rations  is  regulated  by  the  difference  of  the  feafons  :  in  the 
fummer,  the  Tartars  advance  towards  the  North,  and  pitch  their 
tents  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  or,  at  leaft,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
a  running  ftream.  But  in  the  winter  they  return  to  the  South, 
and  fhelter  their  camp,  behind  fome  convenient  eminence,  againft  the 
winds,  which  are  chilled  in  their  paffage  over  the  bleak  and  icy  re- 
gions of  Siberia.  Thefe  manners  are  admirably  adapted  'to  diffufe, 
among  the  wandering  tribes,  the  fpirlt  of  emigration  and  conqueft. 
The  connection  between  the  people  and  their  territory  is  of  fo  frail 
a  texture,  that  it  may  be  broken  by  the  llightefl:  accident.  The 
camp,  and  not  the  foil,  is  the  native  country  of  the  genuine  Tartar. 
Within  the  precindts  of  that  camp,  his  family,  his  companions,  his 
property  are  always  included  ;  and,  in  the  moft  diftant  marches,  he 
is  ftill  furrounded  by  the  objedts  which  are  dear,  or  λ'-aluable,  or  fa- 
miliar in  his  eyes.  The  thirft  of  rapine,  the  fear,  or  the  refentrnent 
of  injury,  the  impatience  of  fervitude,  have,  in•  every  age,  been 
fufficient  caufes  to  urge  the  tribes  of  Scythia  boldly  to  advance  into 
(pnie  unknown  countries,  where  they  might  hope  to  find  a  more 

plentiful 
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plentiful  fubfiilence,  or  a  lefs  formidable  enemy.     The  revolutions    ^^.^,^• 

^  Λ.  V  1• 

of  the  North  have  frequently  determined  the  fate  of  the  South ; 
and  in  the  conflidl  of  hoftile  nations,  the  vi<^or  and  the  vanquiihed 
have  alternately  drove,  and  been  driven,  from  the  confines  of  China 
to  thofe  of  Germany  '".  Thefe  great  emigrations,  w^hich  have  been 
fometimes  executed  with  almoft  incredible  diligence,  were  rendered 
TTiore  eafy  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  climate.  It  is  well  known, 
that  the  cold  of  Tartary  is  much  more  fevere  than  in  the  midft  of 
the  temperate  zone  might  reafonably  be  expected :  this  uncommon 
rigour  is  attributed  to  the  height  of  the  plains,  which  rife,  efpecially 
towards  the  Eaft,  more  than  half  a  mile  above  the  level  of  the  fea ; 
and  to  the  quantity  of  falt-petre,  with  which  the  foil  is  deeply 
impregnated  "'.  In  the  winter-feafon,  the  biOad  and  rapid  rivers, 
that  difcharge  their  waters  Into  the  Euxine,  the  Cafpian,  or  the  Icy 
Sea,  are  ftrongly  frozen ;  the  fields  are  covered  with  a  bed  of  fnow; 
and  the  fugitive,  or  victorious,  tribes  may  fecurely  traverfe,  with 
tloeir  families,  their  waggons,  and  their  cattle,  the  finooth  and  hard 
furface  of  an  immcnfe  plain. 

III.  The  paftoral  life,  compared  with  the  labours  of  agriculture  Exercife 
and  maoufadlures,  is  undoubtedly  a  life  of  idlenefs  ;  and  as  the 
moft  honourable  iliephcrds  of  the  Tartar  race  devolve  on  their  cap- 
tives the  domeftic  management  of  the  cattle,  their  own  leifure  is 
feldom  difturbed  by  any  fervile  and  afiiduous  cares.  But  this  leifure, 
inftead  of  being  devoted  to  the  foft  enjoyments  of  love  and  har- 
mony, is  ufefully  fpent  in  the  violent  and  fanguinary  exercife  of  the 

'°  TKefe  Tartar  emigrations  have  been  dif-  by  the  tniffionaries  to  be  three  thoufand  geo- 

covered  by  M.  deGuignes  (HilloiredesHunsi  metrical   paces  above  the   level   of  the  fea. 

torn.  i.  ii.),  a  flcilful  and  laborious  interpreter  Montefquieu,  who  has  ufed,  and  abufed,  the 

oftheChinefe  language;  who  has  thus  laid  relations  of  travellers,  deduces  the  revolutions 

open  new  and  important  fcenes  in  the  hiilory  of  Afia  from    this   important   circumftance, 

of  mankind.  that  heat  and  cold,  weaknefs   and   ftrength, 

■"   A  plain  in  the   Chinefe  Tartary,  only  touch  each  other  without  any  temperate  zone 

■eighty  leagues  from  the  great  wall,  was  found  (Efprit  des  Loix,  I.  xvii.  c.  3.). 

Vql.  II.  4  D  chace. 
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c  Η  A  P.  cliacc.  The  plains  of  Tartary  are  filled  with  a  ftrong  and  ferv'iceable 
u-,  .'.ν-'-ν  breed  of  horfes,  which  are  eafily  trained  for  the  purpofes  of  war  and 
hunting.  The  Scythians  of  every  age  have  been  celebrated  as  bold 
and  ikilful  riders  :  and  conftant  praitice  had  feated  them  fo  firmly 
on  horfeback,  that  they  were  fuppofed  by  ftrangers  to  perform  the 
ordinary  duties  of  civil  life,  to  cat,  to  drink,  and  even  to  fleep, 
without  difniounting  from  their  fteeds.  They  excel  in  the  dex- 
terous management  of  the  lance  ;  the  long  Tartar  bow  is  drawn 
with  a  nervous  arm  ;  and  the  weighty  arrow  is  direded  to  its  ob- 
jed  with  unerring  aim,  and  irrefiftible  force.  Thefe  arrows  are  often 
pointed  againft  the  harmlefs  animals  of  the  defert,  which  increafe 
and  multiply  in  the  abfence  of  their  moil  formidable  enemy ;  the 
hare,  the  goat,  the  roebuck,  the  fallow-deer,  the  flag,  the  elk,  and 
the  antelope.  The  vigour  and  patience  both  of  the  men  and  horfes 
are  continually  exercifed  by  the  fatigues  of  the  chace ;  and  the  plen- 
tiful fupply  of  game  contributes  to  the  fubfiftence,  and  even  luxury, 
of  a  Tartar  camp.  But  the  exploits  of  the  hunters  of  Scythia  are 
not  confined  to  the  deftrudlion  of  timid  or  innoxious  beafts  ;  they 
boldly  encounter  the  angry  wild-boar,  when  he  turns  againft  his 
purfuers,  excite  the  fluggifh  courage  of  the  bear,  and  provoke  the 
fury  of  the  tyger,  as  he  flumbers  in  the  thicket.  Where  there  is 
danger  there  may  be  glory :  and  the  mode  of  hunting,  which  opens 
the  faireft  field  to  the  exertions  of  valour,  may  juftly  be  confidered 
as  the  image,  and  as  the  fchool,  of  war.  The  general  hunting- 
matches,  the  pride  and  delight  of  the  Tartar  princes,  compofe 
an  inftrudive  exercife  for  their  numerous  cavalry.  A  circle  is 
drawn,  of  many  miles  in  circumference,  to  encompafs  the  game 
of  an  extenfive  diftridl  ;  and  the  troops  that  form  the  circle  re- 
gularly advance  towards  a  common  centre ;  where  the  captive 
animals,  furrounded  on  every  fide,  are  abandoned  to  the  darts  of  the 
hunters.     In  this  march,  which  frequently  continues  many  days,  the 

cavalry 
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cavaliy  are  obliged   to  climb  the  hills,  to  fwim  the  rivers,  and  to    CHAP. 

wind  through  the  vallies,  without  interrupting  the  prefcribed  order   ' μ ' 

of  their  gradual  progrefs.  They  acquire  the  habit  of  direfting 
their  eye,  and  their  fteps,  to  a  remote  objed ;  of  preferving  their 
intervals;  of  fufpending,  or  accelerating,  their  pace,  according  to  the 
motions  of  the  troops  on  their  right  and  left ;  and  of  watching  and 
repeating  the  fignals  of  their  leaders.  Their  leaders  ftudy,  in  this 
pradtical  fchool,  the  moft  important  leflon  of  the  military  art ;  the 
prompt  and  accurate  judgment  of  ground,  of  diftance,  and  of  time. 
To  employ  againfl:  a  human  enemy  the  fame  patience  and  valour, 
the  fame  ikill  and  difcipline,  is  ihe  only  alteration  which  is  required 
in  real  war  ;  and  the  amufements  of  the  chace  ferve  as  a  prelude  to 
the  conqueft  of  an  empire  ". 

The  political  fociety  of  the  ancient  Germans  has  the  appearance  Government. 
of  a  voluntary  alliance  of  independent  warriors.  The  tribes  of  Scy- 
thia,  diftinguifhed  by  the  modern  appellation  of  Hords^  aiTume  the 
form  of  a  numerous  and  increafmg  family ;  which,  in  the  courfe  of 
fucceifive  generations,  has  been  propagated  from  the  fame  original 
ftock.  The  meaneft,  and  moft  ignorant,  of  the  Tartars,  preferve^ 
with  confciou?  pride,  the  ineftimable  treafure  of  their  genealogy ; 
and  whatever  diftindions  of  rank  may  have  been  introduced,  by  the 
unequal  diftribution  of  paftoral  wealth,  they  mutually  refpe£t  them- 
felves,  and  each  other,  as  the  defcendants  of  the  firft  founder  of  the 
tribe.  'The  cuftom,  which  ftill  prevails,  of  adopting  the  braveft,  and 
moft  faithful,  of  the  captives,  may  countenance  the  very  probable 
fufpicion,  that  this  extenfive  confanguinity  is,  in  a  great  meafure, 

"  Petit  de  la  Croix  (Vie  de  Gengifcan,  290,  &c.  folio  edit.).     His  grandfon,  Kien- 

1.  iil.  c.  7.)  reprefents  the  full  glory  and  ex-  long,  who  unites  the  Tart-ir  difcipline  with 

ient  of  the  Mogul  chace.     The  Jefuits  Ger-  the  laws  and  learning  of  China,  defcribes 

billon   and   Verbieft  followed   the    emperor  (Eloge  de  Moukden,    p.   273 — 2S5.),    as  a 

Kamhi  when  he  hunted  in  Tartary  (Duhalde,  poet,  the  pleafures  which  he  had  often  en- 

Defcription  de  la  Chine,  torn.   iv.  p.   81.  joyed,  as  a  fportfman. 

4  D  2  legal 
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CHAP.    lecal   and  fiititious.     But  the  ufeful  preiudice,  which  has  obtained 
XXVI.  ^    .         ,  .  .    .  r    J  » 

« Μ '    the  ianftion  of  time  and  opinion,  produces  the  efFeils  of  truth  ;  the 

haughty  Barbarians  yield  a  cheerful  and  voluntary  obedience  to  the 
head  of  their  blood ;  and  their  chief,  or  mitrfu^  as  the  reprefentative  of 
their  great  father,  exercifes  the  authority  of  a  judge,  in  peace,  and  of  a 
kader,  in  war.  In  the  original  ftate  of  the  paftoral  world,  each  of  the 
miirfas  (if  we  may  continue  to  ufe  a  modern  appellation)  afted  as  the 
independent  chief  of  a  large  and  feparate  family;  and  the  limits  of 
their  peculiar  territories  were  gradually  fixed,  by  funerior  force,  or 
mutual  confent.  But  the  conftant  operation  of  various  and  perma- 
nent caufes  contributed  to  unite  the  vagrant  Hords  into  national 
communities,  under  the  command  of  a  fupreme  head.  The  weak 
were  defirous  of  fupport,  and  the  ftrong  were  ambitious  of  domi- 
nion ;  the  power,  which  is  the  refult  of  union,  opprefled  and  collected 
the  divided  forces  of  the  adjacent  tribes ;  and,  as  the  vanquiihed 
.were  freely  admitted  to  fhare  the  advantages  of  vidlory,  the  moft 
valiant  chiefs  haftened  to  range  themfelves,  and  their  fol^wers,  un- 
der the  formidable  ftandard  of  a  confederate  nation.  The  moil 
fuccefsful  of  the  Tartar  princes  aflumed  the  military  command,  to 
which  he  was  entitled  by  the  fuperiority,  either  of  merit,  or  of 
power.  He  was  raifed  to  the  throne  by  the  acclamations  of  his 
equals ;  and  the  title  of  Khan  exprefles,  in  the  language  of  the 
North  of  Afia,  the  full  extent  of  the  regal  dignity.  The  right  of  he- 
reditary fucceflion  was  long  confined  to  the  blood  of  the  founder 
of  the  monarchy ;  and  at  this  moment  all  the  Khans,  who 
reign  from  Crimea  to  the  wall  of  China,  are  the  lineal  de- 
fendants of  the  renowned  Zingis  ".     But,  as  it  is  the  indifpenfable 

'^  See  the  fecond  vohime  of  the  Genealo•  of  Zingis,  ftlll  bore  the  regal  appellation  of 

gical  Hiftory  of  the  Tartars  :  and  the  lifts  of  Khan  ;  and  the  conqueror  of  Afia  contented 

the  Khans,  at  the  end  of  the  life  of  Gengis,  himfelf  with  the  title   of  Emir,    or  Sultan. 

or  Zingis.     Under  the  reign  of  Timur,  or  Abulghazi,  part  v.  c.  4.     D'Hcrbelot,  Bibli- 

Tamerlane,  one  of  his  fubjefts,  a  defcendant  otheiiue  Orientale,  p.  878. 

5  duty 
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duty  of  a  Tartar  fovereiga  to  lead  his  warlike  fubjeds  Into  the  field,    ^^j^yj^' 
the  claims  of  an   infant  are    often    difregarded  ;    and    fome  royal 
kinfman,  diftinguifhed  by  his  age  and  valour^  is  entrufted  with  the 
fword  and  fceptre  of  his  predeceflbn     Two  diilind;  and  regular  taxes 
are  levied  on  the  tribes,  to  fupport  the  dignity  of   their  national 
monarch,  and  of  their  peculiar  chief ;.  and  each  of  thofe  contribu- 
tions, amounts   to   the   tythe,  both  of  their   property,  and  of  their 
fpoil.     A  Tartar  fovereign  enjoys  the  tenth  part  of  the  wealth  of 
his  people ;    and  as  his   own  domeftic  riches   of  flocks  and  herds 
increafe  in  a  much  larger  proportion,  he  is  able  plentifully  to  main- 
tain the  ruftic  fplendor  of  his  court,  to   reward  the  moft  deferving, 
or  the  mofl;  favoured,  of  his   followers,    and   to  obtain,  from  the 
gentle  influence  of  corruption,   the  obedience  which  might  be  fome- 
times  rcfufed  to  the  ftern  mandates  of  authority.     The  manners  of 
his  fubjefts,  accuftomed,  like  himfelf,  to  blood  and  rapine,  might 
excufe,  in  their  eyes,  fuch  partial  a£ls  of  tyranny,  as  would  excite 
the  horror^  of  a  civilifed  people  ;   but  the  power  of  a  defpot  has  never 
been  acknowledged  in  the  deferts  of  Scythia.     The  immediate  jurif- 
didion  of  the  Khan  is  confined  within  the  limits  of  his  own  tribe ;  and 
the  exercife  of  his  royal  prerogatiΛ'e  has  been  moderated  by  the  an- 
cient inft;itution  of  a  national  council.     The  Coroultai "'',  or  Diet,  of 
the  Tartars,  was  regularly  held  in  the  fpring  and  autumn,  in  the  midft 
of  a  plain  ;  where  the  princes  of  the  reigning  family,  and  the  murfas 
of  the   refpedtive  tribes,   may  conveniently  afl'emble  on   horfeback, 
with  their  martial  and  numerous  trains  ;  and  the  ambitious  monarch, 
who  reviewed  the  ftrength,  muft  confult  the  inclination,  of  an  armed 
people.    The  rudiments  of  a  feudal  government  may  be  difcovered 
in  the  confl:itution  of  the  Scythian  or  Tartar  nations  ;  but  the  per- 

'•*  See  the  Diets  of  the  ancient  Huns  (de  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Perfian  hif- 

Guignes,  torn.  ii.  p.  26.),  and  a  curious  de-  tory  of  Timur ;  though  they  ferved  only  to 

fcription  of  thofe  of  Zingis  (Vie  de  Gcngif-  countenance  the  refolutions  of  their  mailer. 
can,  1.  i.  c.  6.  1,  iv.  c.  11.).    Such  alTemblies 

petuat 
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CHAP,  petual  confliit  of  thofe  hoftile  nations  has  fometimes  terminated 
V-  ^^-.  _<  ,in  the  eftabliihment  of  a  powerful  and  defpotic  empire.  The  victor, 
enriched  by  the  tribute,  and  fortified  by  the  arms,  of  dependent 
kings,  has  fpread  his  conquefts  over  Europe  or  Afia  :  the  fucccfsful 
ihepherds  of  the  North  have  fubmitted  to  the  confinement  of  arts, 
of  laws,  and  of  cities  ;  and  the  introdudion  of  luxury,  after  de- 
ftroying  the  freedom  of  the  people,  has  undermined  the  foundations 
of  the  throne  ". 
Situation  The   memory  of  pail  events    cannot   long  be   prefervqd,  in   the  •- 

Scythiaror°  Sequent  and  remote  emigrations  of  illiterate  Barbarians.  The  mo- 
Tartary.  ^^^^  Tartars  are  ignorant  of  the  conquefts  of  their  anceftors'"; 
and  our  knowledge  of  the  hiftory  of  the  Scythians  is  derived 
from  their  intercourfe  with  the  learned  and  civilifed  nations  of  the 
South,  the  Greeks,  the  Perfians,  and  the  Chinefe.  The  Greeks, 
who  navigated  the  Euxine,  and  planted  their  colonies  along 
the  fea-coaft,  made  the  gradual  and  imperfed  difcovery  of 
Scythia ;  from  the  Danube,  and  the  confines  of  Thrace,  as 
*far  as  the  frozen  Mxotis,  the  feat  of  eternal  winter,  and  Mount 
Caucafus,  which,  in  the  language  of  poetry,  was  defcribed  as  the 
utmoft  boundary  of  the  earth.  They  celebrated,  with  fimple  cre- 
dulity, the  virtues  of  the  paftoral  life  "  :  They  entertained  a  more 
rational  apprehenfion  of  the  ftrength  and  numbers  of  the  warlike 
barbarians  '\  who  contemptuoufly  baffled  the  immenfe  armament  of 

'5  Montefquieu  labours  to  explain  a  differ-  "  In  the  thirteenth  book  of  the  Iliad, 
ence,  which  has  not  exifted,  between  the  Jupiter  turns  away  his. eyes  from  the  bloody 
liberty  of  the  Arabs,  and  the /«/./««/  flavery     ^^^^^  ^^  ^^.^^^  ^^  ^^^     ,.^^  ^^  ^j^^^^^  ^^^ 

X)f  the  Tartars  (Efprit  des  Loix,  1.  xvu.  c.  5.     c     .1.•        υ  υ       .    u      i        ■         t, 

,     .'^  Scythia.     He  would  not,   by  chansine   the 

1.  xviii.c.  19,  &c.).  '      /  ώ    .. 

■*  Abulghazi  Khan,  in  the  two  firft  parts  profpeft,  behold  a  more  peacefuler  innocent 
of  his  Genealogical  Hiftory,  relates  the  mifc-     fcene. 

rable  fables  and  traditions  of  the  Uzbek  Tar-         "  Thucydides,  I.  ii.  c,  97, 
tars  concerning   the   times  which  preceded 
the  reign  of  Zingis. 

I  Darius, 
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Darius,  the  fon  ofHyftafpes  ".    The  Perfian  monarchs  had  extended    CHAP. 

•^        ^  XXVI. 

their  vveftern  conquefts  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  the  Umits 

of  European  Scythia.  The  eaftern  provinces  of  their  empire  were 
expofed  to  the  Scythians  of  Afia  ;  the  wild  inhabitants  of  the  pkiins 
beyond  the  Oxus  and  the  Jaxartes,  two  mighty  rivers,  which  dired 
their  courfe  towards  the  Cafpian  fea.  The  long  and  memorable 
quarrel  of  Iran  and  Touran,  is  ftill  the  theme  of  hiftory  or  romance  : 
the  famous,  perhaps  the  fabulous,  valour  of  the  Perfian  heroes,, 
*  Ruftan  and  Asfendiar,  was  fignalifed,  in  the  defence  of  their  coun- 
try againft  the  Afrafiabs  of  the  North  " ;  and  the  invincible  fpirit  of 
the  fame  Barbarians  refilled,  on  the  fame  ground,  the  vidlorious 
arms  of  Cyrus  and  Alexander  ".  In  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks  and 
Perfians,  the  real  geography  of  Scythia  was  bounded,  on  the  Eaft, 
by  the  mountains  of  Imaus,  or  Caf ;  and  their  diftant  profped  of 
the  extreme  and  inacceihble  parts  of  Afia  was  clouded  by  ignorance, 
or  perplexed  by  fiction.  But  thofe  inacceifible  regions  are  the  ancient 
refidence  of  a  powerful  and  civilifed  nation  '\  which  afcends,  by  a 
probable   tradition,  above   forty  centuries  ""^ ;  and   which  is  able   to* 

verify 

•9  See  the  fourth  book  of  Herodotus.  When  andre,  which  compares  the  true  geograph)-, 

Darius  advanced  into  the  Moldavian  defert,  and  the  errors  produced  by  the  vanity  origno- 

between    the  Danube  and  the  Niefter,    the  ranee  of  the  Greeks. 

king  of  the  Scythians  fent  him  a  moufe,  a         ^-  The  original  feat  of  the  nation  appears  to  ' 
frog,  a  bird,  and  five  arrows ;  a  tremendous  have  been  in  theNorth-well:  of  China, in  the  pro- 
allegory  !  vinces  ofChenfiandChanfi.  Under  the  two  firrt 

"  Thefe  wars  and  heroes  may  be  found,  dynafties,  the  principal  town  was  ftill  amove- 
under  their  refpeftive  tit/es,  in  the  Biblio-  able  camp;  the  villages  were  thinly  fcattered; 
theque  Orientale  of  d'Herbelot.  They  have  more  land  was  employed  in  pafture  than  in 
been  celebrated  in  an  epic  poem  of  fixty  thou-  tillage  ;  the  exercife  of  hunting  was  ordained 
fandrhymed  couplets,  by  Ferdufi,  the  Homer  to  clear  the  country  from  wild  beafts ;  Petcheli 
of  Perfia.  See  the  Hiftory  of  Nader  Shah,  (where  Pekin  ftands)  was  a  defert  ;  and  the 
p.  145.165.  The  public  muft  lament,  tha  fouthern  provinces  were  peopled  with  Indian 
Mr.  Jones  has  fufpended  the  purfuit  of  Orien-  favages.  The  dynafty  of  the  Hmi  (before 
tal  learning.  Chrift  206.)  gave  the  empire  its  actual  form 

^'  The  Cafpian  fea,  with  its  rivers,  and  and  extent, 
adjacent  tribes,  are  laborioufly  illuftrated  in         ^'  The  ocra  of  the  Chinefe  monarchy  has 

the  Examen  Critique  des  Hiftoriens  d'Alex  been    varioufly   fixed,    from    2952   to  2132 

years 
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verify  a  feries  of  near  two  thoufand  years,  by  the  perpetual  teftlmony 
of  accurate  and  contemporary  hiftorians  '*.  The  annals  of  *'  China 
illuftrate  the  ftate  and  reΛΌlutions  of  the  paftoral  tribes,  which  may 
llill  be  diftinguiihed  by  the  Afague  appellation  of  Scythians,  or  Tar- 
tars J  the  valTals,  the  enemies,  and  fometimes  the  conquerors,  of  a 
great  empire ;  whofe  policy  has  uniformly  oppofed  the  blind  and 
impetuous  valour  of  the  Barbarians  of  the  North.  From  the 
mouth  of  the  Danube  to  the  fea  of  Japan,  the  whole  longitude 
of  Scythia  is  about  one  hundred  and  ten  degrees,  which,  in  that 
parallel,  are  equal  to  more  than  five  thoufand  miles.  The  lati- 
tude of  thefe  extenfive  deferts  cannot  be  fo  eafily,  or  fo  accu- 
rately, meafured ;  but,  from  the  fortieth  degree,  which  touches  the 
wall  of  China,  we  may  fecurely  advance  above  a  thoufand  miles  to 
the  northward,  till  our  progrefs  is  flopped  by  the  excefiive  cold  of 
Siberia.     In  that  dreary  climate,  inftead  of  the  animated  piiture  of  a 

years  before  Chriil;  and  the  year  26^7  has  lifhcd  the  firft  hirtory  of  China.  His  labours 
been  chofen  for  the  lawful  epoch,  by  the  au-  were  illuilrated,  and  continued,  by  a  feries 
thority  of  the  prefent  emperor.  The  differ-  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  hiftorians.  The 
ence  arifes  from  the  uncertain  duration  of  fubftance  of  their  works  is  ftill  extant ;  and 
the  two  firft  dynafties ;  and  the  vacant  fpace  the  moli;  confiderable  of  them  are  now  depo- 
that  lies  beyond  them,  as  far  as  the  real,  or  fited  in  the  king  of  France's  library. 
fabulous,  times  of  Fohi,  or  Hoangti.  Se-  ^^  China  has  been  iiluftrated  by  the  labours 
matfien  dates  his  authentic  chronology  from  of  the  French;  of  the  miinonaries  at  Pekin, 
the  year  841  :  the  thirty-fix  eclipfes  of  Con-  and  MelTrs.  Freret,  and  de  Guignes,  at  Pa- 
fucius  (thirty-one  of  which  ha\e  been  veri-  ris.  The  fubftance  of  the  three  preceding 
fied)  wereobferved  between  the  years  722  and  notes  is  extradled  from  The  Chou-iing,  with 
480  before  Chrift.  The  hifiorical  period  of  the  preface  and  notes  of  M.  de  Guignes,  Pa- 
China  does  not  afcend  above  the  Greek  ris,  1770  ;  The  Tong~k:en-Kaitg-»iou,  tranf- 
Olympiads.  lated  by  the  P.  de  Mailla,  under  the  name 
■"♦  After  feveral  ages  of  anarchy  and  de-  of  Hift.  Generale  de  la  Chine,  torn.  i.  p. 
fpotifm,  the  dynafty  of  the  Han  (before  xlix—cc. ;  the  Memoires  fur  la  Chine,  Paris, 
Chrift  206.)  was  the  sra  of  the  revival  of  1776,  &c.  torn.  i.  p.  i  —  323.  tom.  ii.  p.  5  — 
learning.  The  fragments  of  ancient  liters-  364,;  the  Hiftoire  des  Huns,  torn.  i.  p.  i  — 
tare  were  reftored  ;  the  charadlers  were  im-  131.  tom.  v.  p.  345 — 362.;  and  the  Memoires 
proved  and  fixed  ;  and  the  future  prefervation  de  I'Academie  des  Infcriptions,  tom.  x.  p. 
-of  books  was  fecured,  by  the  ufeful  inventions  377 — 402.  tom.  xv.  p.  495  —  564.  tom.  xviii. 
of  ink,  paper,  and  the  art  of  printing.  Nine-  p.  178  —  295.  tom.  xxxvi,  p.  164—238. 
iy-feven  years  before  Chrift,  Sematfien  pub- 

Tartar 
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Tartar  camp,  the  fmoke  which  iflues  from  the  earth,  or  rather  from    ^  y y  "^  ^• 
the  fnow,  betrays  the  fubterraneous  dwelHngs  of  the  Tongoufes,  and    <— ν — ■-* 
the  Samoiedes :  the  want  of  horfes  and  oxen  is  iraperfeftly  fuppUed 
by  the  ufe  of  rein-deer,  and  of  large  dogs  ;   and  the  conquerors  of 
the  earth  infenfibly  degenerate  into  a  race  of  deformed  and  dimi- 
nutive favages,  who  tremble  at  the  found  of  arms  "• 

The  Huns,  who  under  the  reign  of  Valens  threatened  the  empire  original  feat 
of  Rome,  had  been  formidable,  in  a  much  earlier  period,  to  the  °  '"*  ""'* 
empire  of  China  '\  Their  ancient,  perhaps  their  original,  feat,  was 
an  extenfive,  though  dry  and  barren,  tra£t  of  country,  immediately 
on  the  north  fide  of  the  great  wall.  Their  place  is  at  prefent  oc- 
cupied by  the  forty-nine  Hords  or  Banners  of  the  Mongous,  a  paf- 
toral  nation,  which  confifts  of  about  two  hundred  thoufand  fami- 
lies ^'.  But  the  valour  of  the  Huns  had  extended  the  narrow  limits 
of  their  dominions  :   and  their  ruftic  chiefs,  who  afllimed  the  appel-   r,«,  ■ 

'  '  Γ  IT  ί  neir  cor• 

lation  of  T'anjou^  gradually  became  the  conquerors,  and  the  fovereigns,  ^"«Λ' "» 
of  a  formidable  empire.  Towards  the  Eaft,  their  vidtorious  arms 
were  flopped  only  by  the  ocean  ;  and  the  tribes,  which  are  thinly 
fcattered  between  the  Amoor  and  the  extreme  peninfula  of  Corea, 
adhered,  with  reludance,  to  the  ilandard  of  the  Huns.  On  the  Weft» 
near  the  head  of  the  Irtiili,  and  in  the  values  of  Imaus,  they  found 
a  more  ample  fpace,  and  more  numerous  enemies.  One  of  the  lieu- 
tenants of  the  Tanjou  fubdued,  in  a  fmgle  expedition,  twenty-fix 
nations  ;  the  Igours "",  diftingulihed  above  the  Tartar  race  by  the  ufe 

**  Seethe  Hiiloire  Generale  des  Voyages,  *•  See  in  Duhalde  (torn.  iv.  p.  18  —  6;.)  a 

tom.x^aii.  and  the  Genealogical  Hiftory,  vol.  circumllantial  defcnption,  with  a  correft  map, 

ii.  p.  620-664.                                         '  of  the  country  of  the  Mongous. 

^1  M.   de  Guignes   (torn   ii.   p.  1  — 124.)  **  The  Igours,  or   Vigours,  were  divided 

lias  given  the  original  hiftory  of  the  ancient  into  three  branches  ;  hunters,  ftiepherds,  and 

Hiong-nou,  or  Huns.     The  Chinefe  geogra-  hulbandmen  ;  and  the  laft  clafs  was  defpifed 

phy  of  their  country  (torn.  i.  part  ii.  p.  Iv —  by  the  two  former.     See  Abulghasi,  part  ii. 

Jxiii.),  fcems  tocompril'e  a  part  of  their  con^  c.  7. 

quefts.  » 

Vol.  11«  4  Ε  of 
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^YYvr^'    of  ί*^'^'^^^^,  were  ia  the  number  of  his  vaflals  ;  and,  by:  the  ilrange  • 
conne£lion   of  human   events,  the   flight   of  one  of  thofe  vagrant 
tribes  recalled  the  vidorious  Parthians  from  the  im'-afion  of  Syria  *". 
On  the  fide  of  the  North,  the  ocean  was  afligned  ae  the  limit  of  the'- 
power  of  the  Huns.     AVithout   enemies  to  refift  their  progrefs,   or 
witneffcs  to  contradi<i}:  their  vanity,    they  might  fecurdy  atchieA'-e••; 
a  real,    or  imaginary,    conqueft   of  the  frozen  regions•  of  Siberia. 
The  Northern  Sea  was  fixed  as  the  remote  boundary  of  their  em-: 
pire.      But    the    name    of  that  fea^    on   whofe    ihores  the  patriot 
Sovou  embraced  the  life   of  a  ihcphcrd  and  an  exile  ^',    may   be 
transferred,,  with  much  more  probability,  to  the  Baikal,    a   capa- 
cious bafon,   above  three  hundred  miles  in  length,   which  difdains 
the  modeft   appellation  of  a   lake  ",  and  which  aftually  communi- 
cates with  the  feas  of  the  North,  by  the  long  courfe  of  the  Angara,., 
the  Tonj^uika,  and  the  Jeniika.     The  fubmiffion  of  fo  many  dif- 
tant  niitions  might  flatter  the  pride  of  the  Tanjou  ;  but  the  valour  of 
the  Huns  could  be  rewarded  only  by  the  enjoyment  of  the  wealth 
and  luxury  of  the  empire  of  the  South.      Ia  the  third  century  before 
the  Chriftian  asra,  a  wall  of  fifteen   hundred  miles   in  length  was 
conftruded,  to  defend  the  frontiers  of  China  againft  the  inroads  of 
the  Huns  "  ;  but  this  ftupendous  work,  which  holds  a  confpicuous 
place  in  the  map  of  the  world,  has  never  contributed  to  the  fafety 

^°  Memolres   de  rAcademie  des  Infcrip-  247—254.;  and  Gmelin,  in  the  Hift.  Gene- 

tions,  torn.  xxv.   p.    17  —  33.     The  compre-  rale  des  Voyages,   torn,  xviii.  p,  283—329.  . 

henfive  view  of  M.  de  Guignes  has  compared  They   all  remark   the   vulgar  opinion,   that 

thefe  diftant  events.  the  holy  /ea  grows  angry  and  tempeituous,  if 

^'  The  fame  of  Sovou,  or  So-ou,  his  me-  any  one   prefumes   to  call   it  a  laic.     This 

rit,  and  his  fingular  adventures,  are  Hill  ce-  grammatical   nicety  often   excites  a  difpute, 

lebratedin  China.     See  the  Eloge  de  Mouk-  between  the  abfurd  fuperftition  of  the  mari- 

den,  p.    20.  and  notes,  p.  241 — 247.  ;  and  ners,  and  the  abfurd  obftinacy  of  travellers. 

Memoires  fur  la  Chine,  torn.  iii.   p.  317 —  '^  The  conflrudion  of  the  wall  of  China  is 

360.  mentioned  by  Duhalde  (torn.  ii.  p.  45.)  and 

.3»  See  librand  Ives,  in  Harris's  colleilion,  de  Giiignes  (torn.  ii.  p.  59•). 
vol.  ii.  p.  931;    Bell's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p. 

of. 
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of  an  unwarlike   people.     The   cavalry  of  the  Tanjou  frequently    CHAP, 
confifted  of  two  or  three  hundred  thoufand   men,    formidable  by    '■■     »,  ■     ' 
the  matchlefs  dexterity  with  which  they  managed  their  bows  and 
their  horfes ;  \>γ  their  hardy  patience  in  fupporting  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather ;  and  by  the  incredible  fpeed  of  their  march,  which 
was  feldom  checked  by  torrents,  or  precipices,  by  the  deepeft  rivers, 
or  by  the  moft  lofty  mountains.     They  fpread  themfelves  at  once  Their  waf* 
over  the  face  of  the  country;  and  their  rapid  impetuofity  furprifed,   chinefe^ 
aftonifhed,  and  difconcerted  the  grave  and  elaborate  tadics  of  a  Chi-   ^ο'ύ     '^   ° 
nefe  army.     Tlie  emperor  Kaoti  '*,  a  foldier  of  fortune,  whofe  per- 
fonal  merit  had  raifed  him  to  the  throne,  marched  againft  the  Huns 
with  thofe  veteran  tiOops  which  had  been  trained  in  the  civil  wars 
■of  China.     But  he  was   foon  furrounded  by  the   Barbarians  ;  and, 
after  a  fiege  of  feven  days,  the   monarch,    hopelefs  of  relief,  was 
reduced  to  purchafe  his  deliverance  by  an  ignominious  capitulation. 
The  fucceifors  of  Kaoti,  whofe  lives  were  dedicated  to  the  arts   of 
.peace,  or  the  luxury  of  the  palace,  fubmitted  to  a  more  permanent 
difgrace.     They  too  hailily  confeiTed  the  infufficiency  of  arms  and 
fortifications.    They  were  too  eafily  convinced,  that  while  the  blazing 
iignals  announced  on  every  fide  the  approach  of  the  Huns,  the  Chi- 
nefe  troops,  who  flept  with  the  helmet  on  their  head,  and  the  cuirafs 
on  their  back,  were  deftroyed  by  the  inceffant  labour  of  ineiFedlual 
marches  ".     A  regular  payment  ef  money,  and  filk,  was  ftipulated  as 

_  '^    See    the  life  of  Lieoupang,    or  Kao-  33  See   a   Free  anS  ample  memorial,  pre- 

ti,  in   the  Hift.   de  la  Chine,    publilTied   at  fenced  by  a  Mandarin  to  the  emperor  Venti 

Paris  1777,  &c.   torn.  i.   p.  442  -523.    This  (before  Ch.ift  180-157),  in  Duhalde  (torn.                 '        ' 

voluminous   work  is  the  tranOation  ^(by  the  ii.  p.  ^1.3-42   .)  ;  from  a  colleftion  of  State 

I .  de  Mailla)  of  the  loug-Kien-Kang-Mou,  papers,  marked  with  the  red  pencil  by  Kamhi 

■the  ccfebrated  abridgement  of  the  gr«ii  H<f-  himfrlf  (p.  3S4-612.).     Another  memorial 

lory  of  Semakouang  (A,  D.  108+)   and  his  from  the  minifter  of  war  (KangiMou,   torn, 

continuators.  ii.   p.    555.    f.^ppijes   fon,e    curious    circum- 

ftances  of  she  manners  of  the  Huns. 

4^2  ■  'the 
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CHAP,  the  condition  of  a  temporary  and  precarious  peace  ;  and  the  wretched 
Ui  \ — — '  expedient  of  difguifing  a  real  tribute,  under  the  names  of  a  gift  or  a 
fubfidy,  was  pradlifed  by  the  emperors  of  China,  as  well  as  by  thofe  of 
Rome.  But  there  flill  remained  a  more  difgraceful  article  of  tribute^ 
which  violated  the  facred  feelings  of  humanity  άόΛ  nature.  The 
hardihips  of  the  favage  life,  which  deftroy  in  their  infancy  the 
children  who  are  born  with  a  lefs  healthy  and  robuft  conilitution,  in- 
troduce a  remarkable  difproportion  betΛveen  the  numbers  of  the  two 
fexOs.  The  Tartars  are  an  ugly,  and  even  deformed  race;  and, 
while  they  confider  their  own  women  as  the  inftruments  of  domeftic 
labour,  their  defires,  or  rather  their  appetites,  are  direfted  to  the  en- 
joyment of  more  elegant  beauty.  A  feledt  band  of  the  fliireft 
maidens  of  China  was  annually  devoted  to  the  rude  embraces  of  the 
Huns^^;  and  the  alliance  of  the  haughty  Tanjous  was  fecured  by. 
their  marriage  with  the  genuine,  or  adopted,  daughters  of  the  Impe- 
rial family,  which  vainly  attempted  to  efcape  the  facrilegious  pollu- 
tion. The  fituation  ofthefe  unhappy  victims  is  defcribed  in  theverfea 
of  a  Chinefe  princefs,  who  laments  that  fhe  had  been  condemned  by 
her  parents  to  a  diftant  exile,  under  a  Barbarian  hufband  ;  who  com- 
plains that  four  milk  was  her  only  drink,  raw  fleih  her  only  food,  a 
tent  h^r  only  palace  j  and  who  exprefles,  ia  a  ftrain  of  pathetic  fim-^ 
■  plicity,  the  natural  wifh,  that  ihe  were  transformed  into  a  bird,  to 
fAy  back  to  her  dear  country  ;  the  obje.dt  of  her  tend^.r.  and  perpetual 
regret ". 
Decline  and  The  conqueil  of  China  has  been  tv,;ice  atchieved  by  the  pailoral 
Huns.  tribes  of  the  North  :    the  forces  of  the  Huns  were  not   inferior  to 

thofe  of  the  Moguls,,  or  of  the  Mantcheoux  ;    and  their  ambition 
might  entertain  the  nioft  fangulne  hopes  of  fuceefs.     But  their  pride 

^  A  fiipply  of  women  is  mentioned  as  a     res  Mantcheoux,   torn.  i.   p.  186,   187.  with 
cuftomary  article  of  treaty  and  tribute  (Hill,     the  note  of  the  editor). 
4e  la  CoBc^uete  de  la  Chioe,  par  les  Tarta-        ^'  DcGuigrws,  Hifl;.  desHuns,  tom.ii.  p. 6?-. 

was 
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Was  humbled,  and  their  progrefs  was  checked,  by  the  arms  and  po-    ^  ^  ^,  ^' 

licy  of  Vouti ",  the  fifth   emperor  of  the  powerful  dynaily  of  the    « •^——λ 

Han.     In  his  long  reign  of  fifty-four  years,  the  Barbarians  of  the  Ant.  Chrift. 
fouthern  provinces  fubmitted  to  the  laws  and  manners  of  China  :  and 
the  ancient  limits  of  the  monarchy  were  enlarged',  from  the  great  river 
of  Kiang,  to  the  port  of  Canton.      Inilead  of  confining  himfelf  t(i'. 
the  timid  operations  of  a  defenfive  war,  his  lieutenants  penetrated  : 
many  hundred  miles  into  the  country  of  the  Huns.     In  thofe  bound- 
lefs  deferts,  where  it  is  impoflible  to  form  magazines,  and  difficult  to   ' 
tranfport  a  fufficient  fupply  of  provifions,  the  armies  of  Vouti  were 
repeatedly  expofed  to  intolerable  hardihips :  and,  of  one  hundred  and"^ 
forty  thoufand  foldiers,  who  marched  againft  the  Barbarians,  thirty  . 
thouland  only  returned  in  fafety  to  the  feet  of  their  mailer.     Thefe   - 
loiTes,  howeA^er, .  were  compenfated  by  fplendid  and  deciilve  fuccefs. 
The  Chinefe  generals  improved  the  fuperiority  which  they  derived 
from  the  temper  of  their  arms,  their  chariots  of  war,  and  the  fervice 
of  their  Tartar  auxiliaries.     The  camp  of  the  Tanjou  was  furprifed 
in  the  midft  of  fleep  and  intemperance  :  and,  though  the  monarch  of 
the  Huns  bravely  cut  his  way  through  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  he 
left  above  fifteen  thoufand  of  his  fubjedts  on  the  field  of  battle.     Yet 
this  fignal  vidlory,    which  was    preceded    and  followed    by  many 
bloody  engagements,  contributed  much  lefs  to  the  deftrudtion  of  the 
power  of  the  Huns,  than  the  effe^ual  policy  which  was  employed 
to  detach  the  tributary  nations  from  their  obedience.     Intimidated -Ant.  Ckmt.. 
by   the  arms,   or  allured  by  the   promifes,   of  Vouti  and  his  fuc- 
ceflbrs,   the  moft  confiderable  tribes,  both  of  the   Eaft   and  of  the 
Weft,  difclaimed   the   authority   of  the  Tanjou.     While  fome   ac- 
knowledged  themfelves  the  allies  or  vaflals  of  the  empire,  they  all 
became  the  implacable  enemies  of  the  Huns:  and  the  numbers  of 

3'  See  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Vo:iti,  in     various  and  inccnfiftent  charafler  Teems  to  be 
the  Kang-Mou,    torn,  iii-    p.    i— gb'.     His     impartially  drawn. 

that 
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CHAP,    that  haughty  people,  as  foon  as  they  were  reduced  to  their  native 

u— *v-~—  ilreiip;th,  might,  perhaps,  have  been  contained  within  the  walls  of 
one  of  the  great  and  populous  cities  of  China  ".  The  defertion  c/f 
his  fub[e£ts,  and  the  perplexity  of  a  civil  war,  at  length  compelled 
the  Tanjou  himfelf  to  renounce  the  dignity  of  an  independent  fove- 

Ant.  Chrift.  reign,  and  the  freedom  of  a  warlike  and  high-fjurited  nation.  He 
was  received  at  Sigan,  the  capital  of  the  monarchy,  by  the  troops, 
the  Mandarins,  and  the  emperor  himfelf,  with  all  the  honours,  that 
could  adorn  and  difguife  the  triumph  of  Chi nefe  vanity  *°.  A  mag- 
nificent palace  w^*"-  prepared  for  his  reception;  his  place  was  -afligned 
above  all  the  princes  of  the  royal  family ;  and  the  patience  of  the 
Barbarian  king  was  exhaufted  by  the  ceremonies  of  a  banquet, 
which  confifled  of  eight  courfes  of  meat,  and  of  nine  folemn  pieces  of 
mufic.  But  he  performed,  on  his  knees,  the  duty  of  a  refpe£lful 
homage  to  the  emperor  of  China;  pronounced,  in  his  own  name, 
and  in  the  name  of  his  fucceifore,  a  perpetual  oath  of  lidehty; 
and  gratefully  accepted  a  feal,  which  was  beftowed  as  the  em- 
blem of  his  regal  dependance.  After  this  humiliating  fubmiihon,, 
the  Tanjous  fometimes  departed  from  their  allegiance,  and  feized  the 
favourable  moments  of  war  and  rapine;  but  the  monarchy  of  the 
Huns  gradually  declined,  till  it  was  broken,  by  civil  difiention,  into 

L  D.  48.  iwo  hoilile  and  feparate  kingdoms.  One  of  the  princes  of  the  nation 
was  urged,  by  fear  and  ambition,  to  retire  towards  the  South  w  ith 
eight  hords,  which  compofed  between  forty  and  fifty  thoufand  fa- 
milies. He  obtained,  with  the  title  of  Tanjou,  a  convenient  terri- 
tory on  the  A^erge  of  the  Chmefe  proviaces ;  and  his  conilant  .attach- 

'^  This  cxprdEon  is  ufed  in  the  memorial  contain  the  maniifaftHres  of  China,  are  flil] 

to  the  empcr^.r  V^nti    (D-uhaUie,  torn.    iv.  mo'e  popuioiis. 

p.  ^17.).   Without  adopting  the  ex.agg€rat,ons         *°  ^^^"   the  K.ng-Moi,,  torn.  iii.  f.   ,50., 

r  ^,  r.  I  1    r,        'tr  n•  3"^  thc   iubicqucnt  evt-fjts  UHcler  the  proper 

of   Marco-rolo   and  Jiaac  Voliius,    we   may  -        _,  .  ,,,•<,•,•       ,   ,  , 

years.      1  his  memorable  feJtiva!  is  cf  lebrated 

rationally  allow  for  Pekin.  two  millions  of  -^  ^^^  ^j^.g^  j^  Moukden,  and  cxplamed  in 

inhabitants.     The  cities  of  the  South,  which     ^  note  by  the  P.  Gaubil,  p.  8^,  ga. 

men^ 
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ment  to  the  fervice  of  the  empire,  w^as  fecured  by  ^veakneis,  and  the    CHAP, 
defire  of  revenge.      From  the  time  of  this  fatal  fchiiin,  the  Kuns  of        -.-  _/ 
the  North  continued   to  languiih  about  fifty  years  ;   till   they  were 
opprefled  on  every  fide  by  their  foreign  and  domeftic  enemies.     The 
proud  infcription  ■"'  of  a  column,  eredled  on  a  lofty  mountain,  an- 
nounced to  pofterity,  that  a  Chinefe  army  had  marched  feven  hun-- 
dred  miles  into  the  heart  of  their  country.     The  Sienpi ""%  a  tribe  of 
Oriental   Tartars,  retaliated   the   injuries   which   they  had   formerly 
fuftained ;   and  the  power  of  the  Tanjous,  after  a  reign  of  thirteen  a.  D.  o?.• 
hundred  years,  was  utterly  deftroyed  before  the  end  of  the  firll  cen- 
tury of  the  Chriftian  sera  *'. 

The  fate  of  the  vanquiflied  Huns  was  diverfified  by  the  various  Their  ^ 


'  emi= 


influence  of  character  and  fituation  "*.  Above  one  hundred  thoufand  a.^ d°"iOo 
perfons,  the  pooreft,  indeed,  and  the  moil  pufillanimous,  of  the  ^'^' 
people,  were  contented  to  remain  in  their  native  country,  to  re- 
nounce their  peculiar  name  and  origin,  and  to  mingle  with  the 
victorious  na'ion  of  the  Sienpi.  Fifty-eight  hords,  about  two  hun- 
dred thoufand  men,  ambitious  of  a  more  honourable  fervitude, 
retired  towards  the  South  ;  implored  the  protedlion  of  the  emperors 
of  China  ;  and  were  permitted  to  inhabit,  and  to  guard,  the  extreme 
frontiers  of  the  province  of  Chanii  and  the  territory  of  Ortous. 
But  the  moil  v/arlike  and  powerful  tribes  of  the  Huns  maintained, 
in  their  adverfe  fortune,  the  undaunted  fpirit  of  their  anceilors.  The 
■weftern  world  was  open  to  their  valour;  and  they  refolved,  under 

*'  This  infcription  was   compoied  on  the  Chinefe,   1 2 lO  years  before  Chrill.     But  the 

fpot  by  Pankoii,  Prefident  of  the  Tribunal  of  ferics  of  their  kings  does  not  commence  till 

Hiftory  (Kang-Mou,  torn.  iii.  p.  392.)•    Si-  the  year  230.  (Hill,  des  Huns,  torn.  ii.  p. 

milar  monuments    have  been   difcovered  in  jr.  123.) 

many  parts  of  Tartary  (Hilloire  des  Huns,  ++  The  various  accidents  of  the  downfal 

torn.  ii.  p.  122.).  and  flight  of  the  Huns,  are  related   in  the 

♦^  M.  de  Guignes  (torn.  i.  p.   189.)   has  Kang  Mou,  torn.   iii.   p.    88.   91.   95.    139, 

anferted  a  fliort  account  of  the  Sienpi.  &c.     The  fmall  numbers  of  each  hord  may 

*'  The  ffira  of  the  Huns  is  placed,  by  the  be  afcribed  to  their  loiTes  and  divifions. 

2  the 
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CHAP,    ti^e  condu(5b  of  their  hereditary  chieftains,  to  difcover  and  fubduc 

XXVI.  .  .     .  V-. 

^  ^^ .    fome  remote  country,  which  was  ftill  inaccenible  to  the  arms  of  the 

SJenpi,   and  to  the  laws  of  China '*\     Thccourfe  of  their  emigration 

foon  carried  them  beyond  the  mountains  of  Imaus,  and  the  Umits  of 

the  Chinefe  geography;  but  we  are  able  to  diftinguifli  the  two  great 

diΛάΓloήs  of  thefe  formidable  exiles,  which  diredted  their  march  to- 

The  white      v/ards  the  Oxus,  and  towards  the  Volga.     The  firft  of  thefe  colo- 

«(j^"a°    °^"   '^ies  eftabliilied  their  dominion  in  the  fruitful  and  extenfn^e  plains  of 

Sogdiana,  on  the  Eaftern  fide  of  the  Cafpian ;  where  they  preferved 

the  name  of  Huns,  with,  the  epithet  of  Euthalites,  or  Nepthalites. 

Their  manners  were  foftened,  and  even  their  features  were  infenfibly 

improved,  by  the  mildnefs  of  the  climate,  and  their  long  refidence  in 

a  fiouriihing  proAUnce  *\  which  might  ftill  retain  a  faint  impreffion  of 

the  arts  of  Greece  *'.     The  while  Huns,  a  name  which  they  derived 

from  the  change  of  their  complexions,  foon  abandoned  the  paftoral 

life  of  Scythia.     Gorgo,  which,  under  the  appellation  of  Carizme, 

has  fince  enjoyed  a  temporary  fplendour,  Avas  the  refidence  of  the 

king,  who  exercifed  a  legal  authority  over  an  obedient  people.     Their 

luxury  was  maintained  by  the  lab®ur  of  the  Sogdians ;  and  the  only 

veftige  of  their  ancient  barbarifm,  was  the  cuftom  which  obliged  all 

the  companions,  perhaps  to  the  number  of  twenfy,  who  had  fhared 

the  liberality  of  a  wealthy  lord,  to  be  buried  alive  in  the  fame  grave "'. 

*'  M.  de  Guignes  has  ikilfully  traced  the  adlual  mifeiy  may  be  feen  in  the  Genealogi- 

footfteps  of  the  Huns  through  the  vaft  deferts  cal  Hiftory  of  the  Tartars,  p.  42  ;—  469. 
of  Tartar/  (torn.  ii.   p.  123.   277,  &c.   325,  *'  Juftin  (xli.  6.)  has  left  a  ihort  abridge- 

^c.)•  ment  of  the  Greek  kings  of  Bailriana.     To 

•*''  Mohammed,  Saltan  of  Carizme,  reign-  their  induftry  I  fhouid  afcribe  the  new  and 

cd  in  Sogdiana,  when  it  was  invaded  (A.  D.  extraordinary  trade,    which  tranfported    the 

1218.)  by  Zingis  and  his  moguls.     The  Ori-  merchandizes  of  India  into  Europe,  by   the 

ental  hiftorians  (fee  d'Herbelot,   Petit,  de  la  Oxus,   the  Cafpian,  the  Cyrus,    the  Phafis, 

Croix,    icc.)    celebrate    the  populous   cities  and   the  Euxine.     The  other  ways,  both  of 

which  he  ruined,    and   the   fruitful  country  the  land   and  fea,  were  poireifed  by  the  Se- 

which  he    defolated.     In   the  next  century,  leucides    and  the  Ptolemies.     (See  I'Efprit 

the  fame  provinces  of  Chorafmia  and  Maw-  des  Loix,  I.  xxi.) 

aralnahr  were  defcribed  by  Abulfeda  (Hud-         *'  Procopius  de  Bell.   Perfico,  1.  i.  c.  3. 

/on,  Geograph.  Minor,    torn.  iii.).     Their  p.  9. 

6  The 
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The  vicinity  of  the  Huns  to  the  provinces  of  Perfia,  involved  them    ^  ίί,^Γ^* 

λΛ  VI. 

in  frequent  and  bloody  contefts  Avith  the  pow^er  of  that  monarchy,    u— v—-^ 

But  they  refpeded,  in  peace,   the  faith  of  treaties  ;    in  war,    the 

didlates  of  humanity ;    and  their  memorable  vidory  over  Perofes, 

or   Firuz,    difplayed  the    modei'ation,   as    well   as    the    valour,   of 

the   Barbarians.      The   fecond  divifion    of   their    countrymen,    the  The  Huns 

^  of  the  Volga. 

Huns,  who  gradually  advanced  towards  the  North-weft,  were  exer- 
cifed  by  the  hardlhips  of  a  colder  climate,  and  a  more  laborious 
march.     Neceffity  compelled  them  to  exchange  the  fdks  of  China, 
for  the  furs  of  Siberia  ;  the  imperfed  rudiments  of  civilifed  life  were 
obliterated  ;  and  the  native  fiercenefs  of  the  Huns  was  exafperated  by 
their  intercourfe  with  the  favage  tribes,  who  were  compared,  with 
fome  propriety,  to  the  wild  beafts  of  the  defert.     Their  independent 
fpirit  foon  rejefted  the  hereditary  fucceifion  of  the  Tanjous ;  and 
while  each  hord  was  governed  by  its  peculiar  Murfa,  their  tumultu- 
ary council  directed  the  public  meafures  of  the  whole  nation.     As 
late  as  the  thirteenth  century,  their  tranfient  reildence  on  the  Eaftern 
banks  of  the  Volga,  was  attefted  by  the  name  of  Great  Hungary  *'. 
In  the  winter,  they  defcended  with  their  flocks  and  herds  towards  the 
mouth  of  that  mighty  river ;  and  their  fummer  excurfions  reached 
as   high  as   the   latitude  of  Sai'atoiF,  or  perhaps  the  conflux  of  the 
Kama.     Such  at  leaft  were  the  recent  limits  of  the  black  Calmucks  '", 
who  remained  about  a  century  under  the  protedlion  of  RuiTia ;  and 
who  have  fmce  returned  to  their  native  feats  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
Chinefe    empire.       The  march,    and  the    return,     of   thofe    wan- 
dering Tartars,   whofe  united  camp  confifts  of  fifty  thoufand  tents 

♦'  In   the  thifteenth  century,    the  monk  guage  and  origin  (Hift.   des  Voyages,    torn. 

Rubruguis   (who  traverfed  the  immenfe  plain  vii.   p.  269). 

of  Kipzak,  in  his  journey  to  the  court  of  the         '°  ^^'1  (^'ο^•  '•  Ρ•  29-34•).  snd  the  edi- 

Great  Khan)  obferved  the  remarkable  name  f  =  ^/  the  Genealogical  Hiftory   (p.  539  ). 

.  ,,  .  ,    ,  .  ,  have  defcnbed  the  Calmucks  or  the  Volg^ 

«ίΛκΛ?«π',  with  the  traces  of  a  common  Ian-  •    ^1     u     •     •         r  .i.  r    .        . 

•^•    -'  in  the  beginning  of  the  preient  century. 

Vol.  IL  4  F  or 
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CHAP,    or    families,    illuftrate    the    diftant    emigrations    of    the    ancient 

XXVI. 
v_— ..,— ^    Huns    . 

Their  con-  It  IS  Impoiriblc  to  fill  the  dark  interval  of  time,  which  elapfed,  after 

Alani.  the  Huns  of  the  Volga  were  loft  in  the  eyes  of  the  Chinefe ;  and 

before  they  ihewed  themfelves  to  thofe  of  the  Romans.  There  is 
fome  reafon,  however,  to  apprehend,  that  the  fame  force  which  had 
driven  them  from  their  native  feats,  ftill  continued  to  impel 
their  march  towards  the  frontiers  of  Europe.  The  power  of  the  Si- 
enpi,  their  implacable  enemies,  which  extended  above  three  thoufand' 
miles  from  Eaft  to  Weft  '*,  muft  have  gradually  opprefl'ed  them  by 
the  weight  and  terror  of  a  formidable  neighbourhood  :  and  the  flight 
of  the  tribes  of  Scythia  would  inevitably  tend  to  increafe  the 
ftrength,  or  to  contradl  the  territories,  of  the  Huns.  The  harfti  and 
obfcure  appellations  of  thofe  tribes  would  oiFend  the  ear,  without  in- 
forming the  underftanding,  of  the  reader ;  but  I  cannot  fupprefs  the• 
very  natural  fufpicion,  that  the  Huns  of  the  North-  derived  a  confi- 
derable  reinforcement  from  the  ruin  of  the  dynafty  of  the  South, 
which,  in  the  courfe  of  the  third  century,  fubmitted  to  the  dominion 
of  China  ;  that  the  braveft  warriors  marched  away  in  fearch  of  their 
free  and  adventurous  countrymen  ;  andUvdX^  as  they  had  bejen  divided 
by  profperity,  they  were  eafily  re-united  by  the  common  hardfliips  of 
their  adverfe  fortune  ".     The  Huns,  with  their  flocks  and  herds,  their 

wives 

'■  This  great  tranrrnigrntion  of  300,000  According  to  the  prefent  ftanHard,  203  Us 
Calmucks,  orTorgouts,  happened  in  the  year  (or  more  accurately  193)  are  equal  to  one  de- 
1771.  The  original  narrative  of  Kien-Iong,  gree  of  latitude ;  and  one  Englifli  mile  con- 
the  reigning  emperor  of  China,  which  was  fequently  exceeds  three  miles  01  China.  But 
intended  for  the  infcription  of  a  column,  there  are  llrongreafons  to  believe  that  the  an- 
has  been  tranilated  by  the  miffionaries  of  Pe-  cient  li  fcarcely  equalled  one-half  cf  the  mo- 
kin  (Memoire  fur  la  Chine,  tom.  i.  p.  dern.  See  the  elaborate  refearches  of  M.d'An- 
401 — 4J8).  The  emperor  affeils  the  fmooth  ville,  a  geographer,  who  is  not  a  liranger  in 
and  fpecious  language  of  the  Son  of  Heaven,  any  age,  or  climate,  of  the  globe  (Memoires 
and  the  Father  of  hii  People.  de  I'Acad.  torn.  ii.  p.   125 — 502.     Mefures 

'^  The    Kang-Mou     (torn.    iii.    p.   447.)  Itineraires,  p.  154 — 167). 

afcribes  to  their  conquells  a  fpace  of  14,000 /fi.  -^  Seethe  Hiftoire  des  Huns,  torn.  ii.  p. 

ΐζς 
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"Wolves  and  children,  their  dependents  and  allies,  were  tranfported  to    ^  f^^/^  J'- 
the  Weft  of  the  Volga:   and  they  boldly  advanced  to  Invade   the 
country  of  the  Alani,  a  paftoral  people  ivho  occupied,  or  wafted,  an 
extenfive  tradl  of  the  deferts  of  Scythia.     The  plains  between   the 
^  Volga  and  the  Tanais  were  covered  with  the  tents  of  the  Alanl,  but 
their  name  and  manners  were  diffufed  over  the  wide  extent  of  their 
conquefts ;   and  the  painted  tribes  of  the  Agathyrfi  and  Geloni  were 
confounded  among  their  A^aflals.      Towards  the  North,  they  pene- 
trated into  the  frozen  regions  of  Siberia,  among  the  favages  who  were 
accuftomed,  in  their  rage  or  hunger,  to  the  tafte  of  human  fleih:   and 
their  Southern  inroads  were  puilied  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Perfia 
and  India.     The  mixture  of  Sarmatic  and  German  blood  had  con- 
tributed to  improve  the  features  of  the  Alani,  to  whiten  their  fwarthy 
complexions,  and  to  tinge  their  hair  with  a  yellowlih  caft,  which  Is 
feldom  found  In  the  Tartar  race.     They  were  lefs  deformed  In  tljelr 
perfons,  lefs  brutlfh  in  their  manners,  than  the  Huns  ;  but  they  did 
not  yield  to  thofe   formidable  Barbarians  In  their  martial  and  inde- 
pendent fpirit ;   In  the  love  of  freedom,  which  rejected  even  the  ufe 
of  domeftic  flaves ;   and  in  the  love  of  arms,  which  confidered  war 
and  rapine  as  the  pleafure  and  the  glory  of  mankind.  A  naked  fcyme- 
tar,  fixed  In  the  ground,  was  the  only  objedl  of  their  religious  wor- 
ihip ;  the  fcalps   of   their   enemies   formed  the   coftly  trappings  of* 
their  horfes ;    and   they   viewed,  with  pity  and  contempt,  the  pu- 
fillanimous    warriors,  who  patiently  expedted  the  infirmities  of  age, 
and   the    tortures    of  lingering   difeafe  '*.       On    the    banks    of  the 
Tanais,  the  military  power  of  the  Huns  and  the  Alani  encountered 

125  — 144.     The  fuhfequent  hiftory  (p.  i,(.5  vant  et  bella.       Judicatur  ibi   beatus  qui  in 

—  277)  of  three  or  four  Hunnic  dynafties  evi-  prrelio  profuderit  animam  :  feuefcenTes  etiam 

dentlv  proves,  that  thf^^r  martial  fpirit  was  et  fortuitis  mortibus  mundo  digre/Tos,   ut  de- 

not  impaired  by  a  long  refidence  in  China.  generes  et  ignavos  conviciis  atrocibui  infec- 

'■^    Utque  hominibus  tjuietis    et   placidis  tantur.     We  muft  think  highly  of  the  con- 

otium  eft  voluptabile,  ita  iilos  pcricula  ju-  querors  ofyz/e/^  mem. 

4  F  2  each 
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CHAP. 
XXVI. 


Their  vic- 
tories over 
the  Goths, 
A.  D.  375. 


each  other  with  equal  valour,  but  with  unequal  fuccefs.  The  Huns 
prevailed  in  the  bloody  contefl:  :  the  king  of  the  Alani  was  flain  j 
and  the  remains  of  the  vanquifhed  nation  were  difperfed  by  the  or- 
dinary alternafive  of  flight  or  fubmiiTion  ''.  A  colony  of  exiles  found 
a  fecure  refuge  in  the  mountains  of  Caucafus,  between  the  Euxine 
and  the  Cafpian  ;  where  they  ftill  preferve  their  name  and  their  inde- 
pendence. Another  colony  advanced,  with  more  intrepid  courage,  to- 
wards the  fhores  of  the  Baltic  ;  aflbciated  themfelves  with  the  Northern 
tribes  of  Germany ;  and  ihared  the  fpoil  of  the  Roman  provinces  of 
Gaul  and  Spain.  But  th^  greateft  part  of  the  nation  of  the  Alani 
embraced  the  offers  of  an  honourable  and  advantageous  union:  and 
the  Huns,  who  efteemed  the  valour  of  their  lefs  fortunate  enemies,, 
proceeded,  with  an  increafe  of  numbers  and  confidence,  to  invade 
the  limits  of  the  Gothic  empire. 

The  great  Hermanric,  whofe  dominions  extended  from  the  Baltic 
to  the  Euxine,  enjoyed,  in  the  full  maturity  of  age  and  reputation, 
the  fruit  of  his  viitories,  when  he  was  alarmed  by  the  formidable 
approach  of  an  hoft  of  unknown  enemies  ^",  on  whom  his  barbarous 
.lubjefts  might,  without  injuftice,  beftow  the  epithet  of  Barbarians.• 
The  numbers,  the  ftrength,  the  rapid  motions,  and  the  implacable 
cruelty  of  the  Huns,  were  felt,  and  dreaded,  and  m.agnified,  by 
the  aftoniihed  Goths ;  who  beheld  their  fields  and  villages  confumed 
•with  flames,  and  deluged  with  indifcriminate  flaughter.  To  thefe 
real  terrors  they  added,  the  furpyife  and  abhorrence  which  were  ex- 
cited by  the  ihrill  voice,  the  uncouth  geilures,  and  the  flirange  de- 


"  On  the  fubjeft  of  the  Alani,  fee  Am- 
mianus  (xxxi.  2.),  Jornandes  (de  Rebus 
Gelicis,  c.  24.),  M.  de  Guignes  (Hift.  des 
Huns,  torn.  ii.  p.  279.),  and  the  Genealo- 
gical Hiftory  of  the  Tartars  (torn.  ii.  p.  617.). 

'*  As  we  are  poflefled  of  the  authentic  hif- 
tory of  the  Huns,  it  would  be  impertinent 
to  lepeat,   or    to  refute,  the  fables,  which 


mifreprefent  their  origin  and  prot^refs,  their 
pafTage  of  the  mud  or  water  of  the  Masotis,  in 
purfuit  of  an  ox  or  ftag,  leslndes  qu'ils  avoi-- 
ent  decouvertes,  &c.  (Zofimus,  1.  iv.  p. 
22i.  Sozomen,  I.  vi,  c.  37.  Procopius 
Hift.  Mifcell.  c.  5.  Jornandes,  c.  24.  Gran- 
deur et  Decadence,  &c.  d«s  Remains,  c.  17.) 

formity 
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formity  of  the  Huns.  Thefe  favages  of  Scythia  were  compared  CHAP, 
(and  the  pia:ure  had  fome  refemblance)  to  the  animals  who  walk, 
very  aukwardly  on  two  legs  ;  and  to  the  mif-lliapen  figures,  the  TVr- 
miti'i^  which  were  often  placed  on  the  bridges  of  antiquity.  They 
were  diftinguifhed  from  the  reft  of  the  human  fpecies  by  their  broad 
ihoulders,  flat'  nofes,  and  fmall  black  eyes,  deeply  buried  in  the 
hea4 ;  and  as  they  were  almoft  deftitute  of  beards,  they  never  en- 
joyed either  the  manly  graces  of  youth,  or  the  venerable  afped:  of 
age  ".  A  fabulous  origin  was  aihgned,  worthy  of  their  form  and 
mannei's;  that  the  witches  of  Scythia,  who,  for  their  foul  and' 
deadly  practices,  had  been  driven  from  fociety,  had  copulated  in  the 
defert  with  infernal  fpirits";  and  that  the  Huns  were  the  offspring  of 
this  execrable  conjundlion ''.  The  tale,  fo  full  of  horror  and  ab- 
furdlty,  Λvas  greedily  embraced  by  the  credulous  hatred  of  the 
Goths;  but,  while  it  gratified  their  hatred,  it  encreafed  their  fear; 
fiace  the  pofierity  of  daemons  and  witches  might  be  fuppofed  to  in- 
herit fome  ihare  of  the  preternatural  powers,  as  well  as  of  the  ma- 
lignant temper,  of  their  parents.  Againft  thefe  enemies,  Hermanric 
prepared  to  exert  the  united  forces  of  the  Gothic  ftate  ;  but  he  foon 
difcovered  that  his  vaifal  tribes,  provoked  by  oppreiTion,  were  much 
more  inclined  to  fecond,  than  to  repel,  the  invafion  of  the  Huns. 
One  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Roxolani  "  had  formerly  deferted  the 
ftandard  of  Hermanric,  and  the  cruel  tyrant  had  condemned  the 

'^  Prodigiofae  forma?,  et  pandi ;  ut  bipedes  Goth,  might  be  originally  derived  from  a 

exiflimes  beftias ;  vel  quales  in-   commargi-  more  pleafing  fable  of  the  Greeks.     (Hero- 

nandis    pontibus,    effigiati   ftipites    dolantar  dot.  1.  iv.  c.  9,  &c.} 

incompti.      Ammian.  xxxi.   I .      Jornandes         ^9  The  Roxolani  may  be  the  fathers  of  the 

(c.  24.)  draws  a  ftrong   caricature  of  a  Cal-  Ρω,,  the  RuJJians  (d'Anville,  Empire  de  Ruf- 

muck  face.     Species  pavenda  nigredine  .  .  .  lie,    p.    i  — 10.),    whofe  refidence    (A.    D. 

qusdam  deformis  ofFa,  non  facies ;    habenf-  86z.)    about    Novogrod    Veliki    cannot  be 

q«e  magis  punflatjuam  Inmina.    SeeBuffon,  very  remote  from  that  which  the  Geographer 

Hift.  Naturelie,  tom.iii.  p.  380.  of  Ravenna  (i.   12.   iv.  4.  4O.  v.   28.   30.) 

^  This  execrable  origin,  which  Jornandes  alligns  to  the  Roxolani  (A.  D.  886.). 
(ς.  24.)    defcribes  with  the    rancour  of  a 

5  innocent' 
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Q  Η  Λ  p.    Innocent  wife  of  the  traitor  to  be  torn  afunder  bv  wild  horfes.    The 

XXVI. 
.*— V '    brothers  of  that  unfortunate  woman  feized  the  favourable  moment 

of  revenge.  The  aged  king  of  the  Goths  languilhed  fome 
time  after  the  dangerous  wound  which  he  received  from  their 
daggers:  but  the  conduit  of  the  war  was  retarded  by  his  infir- 
mities; and  the  public  councils  of  the  nation  were  diftrafted  by  a 
fpirit  of  jealoufy  and  difcord.  His  death,  wliich  has  been  imputed 
to  his  own  defpair,  left  the  reins  of  government  in  the  hands  of 
Withimer,  who,  with  the  doubtful  aid  of  fome  Scythian  mercena- ' 
ries,  maintained  the  unequal  contefl  againft  the  arms  of  the  Huns 
and  the  Alani,  till  he  was  defeated  and  flain,  in  a  decifive  battle. 
The  Oftrogoths  fubmitted  to  their  fate:  and  the  royal  race  of  the  Amall 
will  hereafter  be  found  among  the  fubjeits  of  the  haughty  Attila. 
But  the  perfon  of  Witheric,  the  infant  king,  was  faved  by  the  dili- 
gence of  Alatheus  and  Saphrax;  two  warriors  of  approved  valour  and 
fidelity;  who,  by  cautious  marches,  conduced  the  independent  re- 
mains of  the  nation  of  the  Oftrogoths  towards  the  Danaftus,  or 
Niefter ;  a  confiderable  river,  which  now  feparates  the  Turkiila  do- 
minions from  the  empire  of  Ruilia.  On  the  banks  of  the  Niefter, 
the  prudent  Athanaric,  mere  attentive  to  his  own  than  to  the  general 
fiifety,  had  fixed  the  camp  of  the  Vifigoths ;  with  the  firm  refolution 
of  oppofing  the  victorious  Barbarians,  whom  he  thought  it  lefs  ad- 
vifable  to  provoke.  The  ordinary  fpeed  of  the  Huns  w^as  checked 
by  the  weight  of  baggage,  and  the  incumbrance  of  captives;  but 
their  military  (kill  deceived,  and  almoft  deftroyed,  the  army  of  Atha- 
naric. While  the  judge  of  the  Vifigoths  defended  the  banks  of  the 
Niefter,  he  was  encompaiTed  and  attacked  by  a  numerous  detach- 
ment of  cavalry,  who,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  had  paiTed  the 
river  in  a  fordable  place;  and,  it  was  not  without  the  utmoft  eiForts 
of  courage  andtondudl,  that  he  was  able  to  eifcdl  his  retreat  towards 
ithe  hilly  country.  The  undaunted  general  had  already  formed  a 
3  new 
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new  zjTid  judicious  plan  of  defenfive  war ;    and  the  ilrong  lines,    CHAP. 

which  he  was  preparing  to  conitru(it  between  the  mountains,  the    *— — ν ^ 

Pruth  and  the  Danube,  would  have  fecured  the  extenfive  and  fertile 
territory  that  bears  the  modern  name  of  Walachia,  from  the  deftruc- 
tive  inroads  of  the  Huns  "°.  But  the  hopes  and  meafures  of  the 
judge  of  the  Vifigoths  v/ere  foon  difappointed,  by  the  trembling  im- 
patience of  his  difmayed  countrymen ;  who  were  perfuaded  by  their 
fears,  that  the  interpofition  of  the  Danube  was  the  only  barrier  that 
could  fave  them  from  the  rapid  purfuit,  and  invincible  valour,  of 
the  Barbarians  of  Scythia.  Under  the  command  of  Fritigern  and 
Alavivus  ^',  the  body  of  the  nation  haftily  advanced  to  the  banks  of 
the  great  river,  and  implored  the  proteilion  of  the  Roman  emperor 
of  the  Eaft.  Athanaric  himfelf,  ftill  anxious  to  avoid  the  guilt  of 
perjury,  retired,  with  a  band  of  faithful  followers,  into  the  moun- 
tainous! country  of  Caucaland;  which  appears  to  haA^e  been  guarded, 
and  almoft  concealed,  by  the  impenetrable  forcfts  of  Tranfylvania  ". 

After  Valens  had  terminated  the  Gothic  war  with  fome  appearance   The  Goths 
of  glory  and  fuccefs,  he  made  a  progrefs  through  his  dominions  of  pTotealonof 
Afia,  and  at  length  fixed  his  refidence  in  the  capital  of  Syria.     The   A^ol^'y^. 
five  years  "^  which  he  ipent  at   Antioch  were  employed   to  watch, 
from  a  fecure  diftance,  the  hoftile  defigns  of  the  Ferfian  monarch  ;  to 
check  the  depredations  of  the  Saracens  and  Ifaurians  ^*;  to  enforce  by 

'^°  The  text  of  AmmianuE  feems  to  be  im-  "*  Ammianus    (xxxi.   3.)    and   Jornandes 

perfeft,  or  corrupt;    but    the  nature  of  the  (de  Rebus  Gelicis,  c.  24.)   defcribe  the  fub- 

ground  explains,  and  almoft  defines,  the  Go-  verfion  of  the  Gothic  empire  by  the  Huns, 

thic  rampart.      Memoires   de    I'Academie,  *^  Thechronology  of  Aramianus  is  obfcure 

&c.   torn,  xxviii.   p.  444-462.  and  imperfeft.     Tillemont  has   laboured  to 

*'  M.  de  Buat  (Hift.  des  Peupies  de  I'Eu-  clear  and  fettle  the  annals  of  Valens. 

rope,    torn.   vi.    p.    407.)    has  conceived  a  ^'''  Zofimus,  1.  iv.  p.  223.     Sozomen,  I. 

ftrange  idea,  that  Alavivus  was  the  fame  per-  vi.  c.  3S.     The  Ifaurians,  each  winter,  in- 

fon  as  Ulphilas  the  Gotbic  biihop  :  and  that  felled  the  roads  of  Afia  Minor,  as  far  as  the 

Ulphilas,    the  grandfon  of  a    Cappadocian  neighbourhood    of  Conftantinople.       Bafil, 

captive,    became  a  temporal  prince  of  the  Epift.  ccl.  apud  Tillemont,  Hill,  des  Empe- 

Goths.  reursj,  torn.  v.  p.  106^ 

axguments. 
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CHAP,  arguments,  more  prevalent  than  thofe  of  reafon  Tand  eloquence,  the 
u.— ^r•—^  belief  of  the  Arian  theology ;  and  to  fatisfy  his  anxious  fufpicions 
by  the  promifcuous  execution  of  the  innocent  and  the  guilty.  But 
the  attention  of  the  emperor  was  moft  ferioufly  engaged,  by  the  im- 
portant intelligence  which  he  received  from  the  civil  and  military 
officers  who  were  entrufted  with  the  defence  of  the  Danube,  He 
viSLS  informed,  that  die  North  was  agitated  by  a  furious  tem- 
peft ;  that  the  irruption  of  the  Huns,  an  unknown  and  mon- 
ftrous  race  of  favages,  had  fubverted  the  power  of  the  Goths ; 
and  that  the  fuppliant  multitudes  of  that  warlike  nation,  whofe  pride 
was  now  humbled  in  the  duft,  covered  a  fpace  of  many  miles  along 
the  banks  of  the  river.  With  outftretched  arms,  and  pathetic  la- 
mentationsjthey  loudly  deplored  their  paft  misfortunes  and  their  pre- 
fent  danger;  acknowledged,  that  their  only  hope  of  fafety  was  in  the 
clemency  of  the  Roman  government ;  and  moil  folemnly  protefted, 
that  if  the  gracious  liberality  of  the  emperor  would  permit  them  to 
cultivate  the  wafte  lands  of  Thrace,  they  fhould  ever  hold  themfelves 
bound,  by  the  ftrongeft  obligations  of  duty  and  gratitude,  to  obey 
the  laws,  and  to  guard  the  limits,  of  the  republic.  Thefe  aiTurances 
were  confirmed  by  the  ambaffadors  of  the  Goths,  who  impatiently 
expected,  from  the  mouth  of  Valens,  an  anfwer  that  muft  finally 
determine  the  fate  of  their  unhappy  countrymen.  The  emperor  of 
the  Eaft  was  no  longer  guided  by  the  wifdom  and  authority  of  his 
A.  D.  37J.  elder  brother,  whofe  death  happened  towards  the  end  of  the  pre- 
Nov.  I/.  ceding  year  :  and  as  the  diftrefsful  fituation  of  the  Goths  required  an 
inrtant  and  peremptory  decifion,  he  was  depilved  of  the  favourite 
refource  of  feeble  and  timid  minds ;  who  confider  the  ufe  of  dila- 
tory and  ambiguous  meafures,  as  the  moft  admirable  efforts  of  con- 
fummate  prudence.  As  long  as  tjiie  fame  paflions  and  intereils 
fubfift  among  mankind,  the  queftions  of  war  ^nd  peace,  of  juftice 
and  policy,  v/hich  .were  debated  -in  the  councils  of  antiquity,  wiH 

frequently 
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frequently  prefent  themfelves  as  the  fubjeil  of  modern  deliberation. 
Bat  the  mofb  experienced  ftatefman  of  Europe,  has  never  been  fum- 
moned  to  confider  the  propriety,  or  the  danger,  of  admitting,  orrejeil- 
ing,  an  innumerable  multitude  of  Barbarians,  who  are  driven  by  defpair 
and  hunger  to  folicit  a  fettlement  on  the  territories  of  a  civilized 
nation.     When  that  important  propoiition,  fo  eifentially  connedted 
with  the  public  fafety,  was  referred  to  the  minifters  of  Valens,  they 
were  perplexed  and  divided;  but  they  foon  acquiefced  in  the  flat- 
tering fentiment  which  feemed  the  moil  favourable  to  the  pride,  the 
indolence,  and  the  avarice  of  their  fovereign.     The  flaves,  who  were 
decorated  with  the  titles  of  prxfeOis  and  generals,  diifemblcd  or  dif- 
regarded  the  terrors  of  this  national  emigration ;  fo  extremely  dif- 
ferent from  the  partial  and   accidental    colonies,    which  had  been 
received  on  the  extreme  limits  of  the  empire.     But  they  applauded 
the   liberality  of  fortune,    which   had    conduced,    from    the    moil 
diftant  countries   of   the   globe,    a   numerous  and   invincible   army 
of  ftrangers,    to   defend  the  throne    of  Valens ;    who  might    now 
add  to   the   royal  treafures,   the  immenfe  fums    of   gold    fupplied 
by    the    provincials    to     compenfate    their    annual    proportion    of 
recruits.       The    prayers    of  the   Goths   were    granted,    and    their 
fervice  was  accepted  by  the  Imperial  court :  and  orders  were  imme- 
diately difpatched  to  the  civil  and  military  governors  of  the  Thracian 
diocefe,  to  make  the  neceifary  preparations  for  the  pafTage  and  fub- 
fiftence  of  a  great  people,  till  a  proper  and  fufficient  territory  could 
be  allotted  for  their  future  refidence.     The  liberality  of  the  emperor 
was  accompanied,  hov>rever,  with  tAA'o  harih  and  rigorous  conditions, 
which  prudence  might  juftify  on  the  fide  of  the  Romans;  but  whiclv 
diftrefs  alone  could  extort  from  the  indignant  Goths.      Before  they 
paifed  the  Danube,  they  were  required  to  deliver  their  arms  :  and  it 
was  infilled,  that  their  children   ihould   be  taken  from  them,  and 
difperfed  through  the  provinces  of  Afia;  where  they  might  be  civi- 
VoL.  IL  4  G  Jized 
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i_     .-    _'    fidehty  of  their  parents. 

Thev  are  During  this  fufpenfe  of  a  doubtful  and  diftant   negociation,   the 

^\τ"/ιηΓγ>1-    impatient  Goths   made  fome    rafh  attempts    to   pafs   the  Danube^ 

nube  into  the  -vvithout    the    perTniffion    of    the    government,     whofe    proteftion 

Roman  em-  ^  ^  _ 

pire.  they  had  implored.     Their  motions  were  ftridly  obferved  by  the 

vigilance  of  the  troops  which  were  ftationed  along  the  river ;  and 
their  foremoft  detachments  were  defeated  with  confiderable  flaughter: 
yet  fuch  were  the  timid  covmcils  of  the  reign  of  Valens,  that  the 
brave  officers  who  had  ferved  their  country  in  the  execution  of  their 
duty,  were  puniflied  by  the  lofs  of  their  employments,  and  nar- 
rowly efcaped  the  lofs  of  their  heads.     The  Imperial  mandate  was  at 
length  received  for  tranfporting  over  the  Danube  the  whole  body  of 
the  Gothic  nation "' ;  but  the  execution  of  this  order  was  a  tafk  of 
labour  and  difficulty.     The  ftream  of  the  Danube,  which  in  thofe; 
parts  is  above  a  mile  broad '",  had  been  f^velled  by  inceffant  rains  ;  and,, 
in  this  tumultuous  paffiige,  many  were  fwept  away,  and  drowned, 
by  the  rapid  violence  of  the  current.     A  large  fleet  of  veiTels,  of 
boats,  and  of  canoes,  was  provided  :    many  days  and  nights  they 
paifed  and  repafled  with  indefatigable  toil  j  and  the  moil  ilrenuous. 
diligence  was  exerted  by  the  officers  of  Valens,  that  not  a  fmgle  Bar- 
barian, of  thofe  who  were  referved  to  fubvert  the  foundations  of 
Rome,  fhould  be  left  on  the  oppofite  fliore.     It  was  thought  expe- 
dient that  an  accurate  account  ihould  be  taken  of  their  numbers ;  but 
the  perfons  who  were  em-ployed  foon  defifted,  with  amazement  and' 

*'  The  paiTage  of  the  Danube  is  expofed  difagreeably   balanced   by  his   unfeafonable 

by  Ammianus    (xxxi.  3,  4.),  Zofimus  (I.  iv.  brevity. 

p.  223,  224.),  Eunapius  in  Excerpt.  Legal.  **  Chiibull,    a  curious  traveller,   has  re- 

p.    19,  20.),   and  Jornaiides    (c.   25,    26.).  marked  the  breadth   of  the  Danube,  whicli 

Ammianus  declares  (c.  5.),  that  he  means  he  pafled  to  the  fouth  of  Buchareft,  near  the^ 

only,  ipfas  rerum  aigtreve /ummitaus.     But  conflux  of  the  Argiih  (p.  77;).     He  admires 

he  often  takes  a  falfe  meafure  of  their  im-  the  beauty  and  fpontaneous  plenty  of  Msfia^. 

portance ;   and  his-  fupernuous  prolixity   is  or  Bulgaria. 

difmay. 
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difmay,    from  the    profecution    of  the  endlefs   and    Impradtlcable    CHAP. 

taflc  *^ :  and  the  principal  hiftorian  of  the  age  moil  feriouily  affirms,    ν ,r—J 

that  the  prodigious  armies  of  Darius  and  Xerxes,  which  had  fo  long 
been  confidered  as  the  fables  of  vain  and  credulous  antiquity,  were 
now  juftified,  in  the  eyes  of  mankind,  by  the  evidence  of  fail 
and  experience.  A  probable  teftimony  has  fixed  the  number 
of  the  Gothic  Λvarπors  at  two  hundred  thoufand  men ;  and  if 
we  can  venture  to  add  the  juft  proportion  of  women,  of  chil- 
dren, and  of  flaves,  the  whole  mafs  of  people  which  compofed  this 
formidable  emigration,  muft  have  amounted  to  near  a  million  of 
perfons  of  both  fexes,  and  of  all  ages.  The  children  of  the  Goths, 
thofe  at  lead  of  a  diftinguiihed  rank,  were  feparated  from  the  multi- 
tude. They  were  conduced,  without  delay,  to  the  diftant  feats 
aiTigned  for  their  refidence  and  education  ;  and  as  the  numerous  train 
of  hoflages  or  captives  paifed  through  the  cities,  their  gay  and  fplen- 
did  apparel,  their  robuft  and  martial  figure,  excited  the  furprife  and 
envy  of  the  Provincials.  But  the  ftipulation,  the  moil  oiTenfive  to 
the  Goths,  and  the  moil  important  to  the  Romans,  was  ihamefully 
eluded.  The  Barbarians,  who  confidered  their  arms  as  the  enfigns 
of  honour,  and  the  pledges  of  fafety,  were  difpofed  to  offer  a  price, 
which  the  luft  or  avarice  of  the  Imperial  officers  was  eafily  tempted 
to  accept.  To  preferve  their  arms,  the  haughty  warriors  confented, 
with  fome  reluctance,  to  proilitute  their  wives  or  their  daughters  ; 
the  charms  of  a  beauteous  maid,  or  a  comely  boy,  fecured  the  con- 
nivance of  the  infpeilors ;  who  fometimes  call  an  eye  of  covetouf- 

*'  Quern  fi  fcire  velit,  Libyci  velit  aequoris  lines  of  Virgil   (Georgic.   I.  ii.),  originally 

idem  defigned  by  the  poet  to  exprefs  the  impoffi- 

Scire  quam  multx  Zephyro  truduntur  bility    of  numbering    the    difrerent   forts  of 

harem.  vines.     See  Plin.  Hift.  Natur.  1,  xiv. 
Ammianus  has  inferted,  in  his  profe,  thefe 
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nefs  on  the  fringed  carpets  and  linen  garments  of  their  new  allies  ",. 
or  who  facrificed  their  duty  to  the  mean  confideration  of  filling  their 
farms  with  cattle,  and  their  houfes  with  Haves.  The  Goths,  with 
arms  in  their  hands,  were  permitted  to  enter  the  boats ;  and,  when 
their  ftrcngth  was  collected  on  the  other  fide  of  the  river,  the  im- 
raenfe  camp  which  was  fpread  over  the  plains  and  the  hills  of  the 
Lower  Ma^fia,  alTumed  a  threatening  and  even  hoftile  afped.  The 
leaders  of  the  Oftrogoths, -Alatheus  and  Saphrax,  the  guardians  of 
their  infant  king,  appeared  foon  afterwards  on  the  Northern  banks  of 
the  Danube ;  and  im.mediately  difpatched  their  ambafladors  to  the 
court  of  Antioch,  to  folicit,  with  the  fame  profeffions  of  allegiance 
and  gratitude,  the  fame  favour  which  had  been  granted  to  the  fup- 
pliant  Vifigoths.  The  abfolute  refufal  of  Valens  fufpended  their 
progrefs,  and  difcovered  the  repentance,  the  fufpicions,  and  the 
fears,  of  the  Imperial  council. 

An  undifciplined  and  unfettled  nation  of  Barbarians  required 
the  firmeft  temper,  and  the  moft  dexterous  management.  The 
daily  fubfiftence  of  near  a  million  of  extraordinary  fubjefts 
could  be  fupplied  only  by  eonftant  and  fkilful  diligence,  and 
might  continually  be  interrupted  by  miftake  or  accident.  The  in- 
folcnce,  or  the  indignation,  of  the  Goths,  if  they  conceived  them- 
felves  to  be  the  objefts,  either  of  fear,  or,  of  contempt,  might  urge 
them  to  the  moft  defperate  extremities ;  and  the  fortune  of  the  ftate 
feemed  to  depend  on  the  prudence,  as  well  as  the  integrity,  of  the 
generals  of  Valens.  At  this  important  crifis,  the  military  govern- 
ment of  Thrace  was  exercifed  by  Lupiclnus  and  Maximus,  in  whofe 
venal  minds  the  illghf  eft  hope  of  private  emolument  outweighed  every 
eonfideration  of  public  advantage  j  and  whofe  guilt  was  only  alle- 


*'  Eunapius  and  Zofimus  curioully  fpecify  manofailures  of  the  provinces;  which  the 
thefe  articles  of  Gothic  wealth  and  luxury.  Barbarians  had  acquired  as  the  fpoils  of  war; 
Yet  k  mull  be  prefumed,  that  they  were  the     or  as  the  gifts,  or  merchandife,  of  peace. 

viated 
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viated  by  their  incapacity  of  dlfcerning  the  pernicious  effefts  of  their 
rafh  and  criminal  adminiftration.  Inftead  of  obeying  the  orders  of 
their.fovereign,  and  fatisfying,  with  decent  hberaUty,  the  demands 
of  the  Goths,  they  levied  an  ungenerous  and  oppreflive  tax  on  the 
wants  of  the  hungry  Barbarians.  The  vileft  food  was  fold  at  an  ex- 
travagant price  ;  and,  in  the  room  of  whoUbme  and  fubflantial  pro- 
vifions,  the  markets  were  filled  with  the  fleih  of  dogs,  and  of  uncleaa 
animals,  who  had  died  of  difeafe.  To  obtain  the  valuable  acquifi- 
tion  of  a  pound  of  bread,  the  Goths  refigned  the  pofleiTion  of  an  ex— 
penfive,  though  ferviceable,  flave  ;  and  a  fmall  quantity  of  meat  was 
greedily  purchafed  with  ten  pounds  of  a  precious,  but  ufelefi^ 
metal  *'.  When  their  property  was  exhaufted,  they  continued  this 
neceifary  traffic  by  the  fale  of  their  fons  and  daughters ;.  and  not- 
withftanding  the  love  of  freedom,  which  animated  every  Gothle 
breaft,  they  fubmitted  to  the  humiliating  maxim,  that  it  was  better 
for  their  children  to  be  maintained  in  a  fervile  condition,  than  to 
periih  in  a  ftate  of  wretched  and  helplefs  independence.  The  moft 
lively  refentment  is  excited  by  the  tyranny  of  pretended  benefoitorSy 
who  fternly  exa£t  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  they  have  cancel- 
led by  fubfequent  injuries  :  a  fpirit  of  difcontent  infenfibly  arofe  in 
the  camp  of  the  Barbarians,  who  pleaded,  without  fuccefs,  the  merit 
of  their  patient  and  dutiful  behaviour  ;  and  loudly  complained  of  the 
inhofpitable  treatment  which  they  had  received  from  their  new  allies. 
They  beheld  around  them  the  VN^ealth  and.  plenty  of  a  fertile  pro- 
vince, in  the  midft  of  which  they  fuifered  the  intolerable  hardships  of 
artificial   famine.     But  tlie  means  of  relief,  and  even  of  revenge, 

*«  Decern  lihrai• ;  th'e  word  Jilver  mufl;  be  /lightly,  nndreluilantly,  touches  oa  the  odious 

nnderilood.     Jornandes   betrays  the  pailions  fuhjed.     Jerom,  who    wj-ote   almoil  on   the 

andprejudicesof  a  Goth.  The  fervile  Greeks,  fpot,  is  fair,   though  concife.     Per  avaritiam 

Eunapius  and  Zofimus,  difguife  the  Roman  Maximi   ducis,    ad  rebellionem  fame  coaiJi 

oppreffion,    and  execrate  the  perfidy  of  the  funt  (in  CJiron.).. 
Barbarians.     Ammianus,  a  patriot  hiflorian^ 

ί  were. 
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CHAP,    were  in  their  hands  :  fince  the  rapacioufnefs  of  their  tyrants  had  left, 

XXVI. 

t^  -.-  _'  to  an  injured  people,  the  poffeiTion  and  the  ufe  of  arms.  The  cla- 
mours of  a  multitude,  untaught  to  dilguife  their  fentiments,  announced 
the  firil  fymptoms  of  refiftance,  and  alarmed  the  timid  and  guilty 
minds  of  Lupicinus  and  Maximus.  Thofe  crafty  minifters,  who 
fubftituted  the  cunning  of  temporary  expedients  to  the  wife  and 
falutary  counfels  of  general  policy,  attempted  to  remove  the 
Goths  from  their  dangerous  ilation  on  the  frontiers  of  the  em- 
pire ;  and  to  difperfe  them,  in  feparate  quarters  of  cantonment, 
through  the  interior  provinces.  As  they  were  confcious  how  ill  they 
had  deferved  the  refped:,  or  confidence,  of  the  Barbarians,  they  di- 
ligently colleded,  from  every  fide,  a  military  force,  that  might  urge 
the  tardy  and  reludant  march  of  a  people,  who  had  not  yet  renounced 
the  title,  or  the  duties,  of  Roman  fubjedls.  But  the  generals  of 
Valens,  while  their  attention  was  folely  direded  to  the  difcontented 
Vifigoths,  imprudently  difarmed  the  ihips  and  the  fortifications, 
■which  conftituted  the  defence  of  the  Danube.  The  fatal  oveifight 
was  obferved,  and  improved,  by  Alatheus  and  Saphrax,  who  anxiouily 
Λvatched  the  favourable  moment  of  efcaping  from  the  purfuit  of  the 
Huns.  By  th'e  help  of  fuch  rafts  and  veflels  as  could  be  haftily  pro- 
cured, the  leaders  of  the  Oftrogoths  tranfported,  without  oppofition, 
their  king  and  their  army ;  and  boldly  fixed  an  hofiile  and  inde- 
pendent camp  on  the  territories  of  the  empire  '°. 
Revolt  of  the  Under  the  name  of  judges,  Alavivus  and  Fritigern  were  the 
Msfia,  and  leaders  of  the  Vifigoths  in  peace  and  war  ;  and  the  authority  which 
they  derived  from  their  birth,  was  ratified  by  the  free  confent  of  the 
nation,  ϊα  a  feafon  of  tranquillity,  their  power  might  have  been 
equal,  as  well  as  their  rank  ;  but,  as  foon  as  their  countrymen  were 
exafperated  by  hunger  and  oppreffion,  the  fuperlor  abilities  of 
Fritigern  aflumed  the  military  command,  which  he  was  qualified  to 

'"  Ainmiaiuis,  xxxi.  4,  5. 

2  exercife 


thei-  firii:  vie 
scries. 
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exercife  for  the  public  welfare.  He  reftrained  the  Impatient  fpirit  of  the  ^  ^y^  ^* 
Vifigoths,  till  the  injuries  and  the  infults  of  their  tyrants  ftiould  juftlfy 
their  refiftance  in  the  opinion  of  mankind :  but  he  was  not  difpofed 
to  facrifice  any  folid  advantages  for  the  empty  praife  of  juftice  and 
moderation.  Senfible  of  the  benefits  which  would  refult  from  the 
union  of  the  Gothic  powers  under  the  fame  ftandard,  he  fecretly 
cultiA-^ated  the  friendfliip  of  the  Oilrogoths ;  and  while  he  profeffed 
an  implicit  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  Roman  generals,  he  pro- 
ceeded by  flow  marches  towards  Marcianopolis,  the  capital  of  the 
Lower  M.'Eua,  about  feveaty  miles  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  On 
that  fatal  fpot,  the  flames  of  difcord  and  mutual  hatred  bui-ft  forth 
into  a  dreadful  conflagration.  Lupicinus  had  invited  the  Gothic 
chiefs  to  a  iplendid  entertainment  j  and  their  martial  train  remained 
under  arms  at  the  entrance  of  the  palace.  But  the  gates  of  the  city 
were  fl;ri<9:ly  guarded  ;  and  the  Barbarians  were  fliernly  excluded  from 
the  ufe  of  a  plentiful  market,  to  which  they  aflTerted  their  equal 
claim  of  fubjedts  and  allies.  Their  humble  prayers  were  rejefted 
Λvith  infolence  and  derifion ;  and  as  their  patience  was  now  ex- 
haufted,  the  townfmen,  the  foldiers,  and  the  Goths,  were  foon  in- 
volved in  a  confli£t  of  pafllonate  altercation  and  angry  reproaches. 
A  blow  MMS  imprudently  given  ;  a  fword  w^as  hafl:ily  drawn  ;  and 
the  firft  blood  that  was  fpilt  in  this  accidental  quarrel,  became  the 
iignal  of  a  long  and  deftrudlive  war.  In  the  midfi:  of  noife  and  brutal 
intemperance,  Lupicinus  was  informed,  by  a  fecret  mefl~enger,  that 
many  of  his  foldiers  were  flain,  and  defpoiled  of  their  arms  ;  and  as 
as  he  was  already  inflamed  by  wine,  and  opprefl^d  by  fleep,  he 
ifliied  a  rafh  command,  that  their  death  iliould  be  revenged  by 
the  mafliacre  of  the  guards  of  Fritigern  and  Alavivus.  The 
clamorous  fhouts  and  dying  groans  apprifed  Fritigern  of  his• 
extreme  danger  :  and,  as  he  pofleffed  the  calm  and  intrepid  fpirit  o£ 
a  hero,  he  faw  that  he  was  loft  if  he  allowed  a  moment  of  delibe- 
ration- 
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^vvvr^'  ^'"^ί'^^Γΐ  to  the  man  who  had  fo  deeply  injured  him.  "  A  trifling  dif- 
u — ,τ".^  *'  pute,  faid  the  Gothic  leader,  with  a  firm  but  gentle  tone  of  voice, 
"  appears  to  have  arifen  between  the  two  nations  ;  but  it  may  be 
"  produftive  of  the  moft  dangerous  confequences,  unlcfs  the  tumult 
"  is  immediately  pacified  by  the  afliirance  of  our  fafety,  and  the 
*'  authority  of  our  prefence."  At  thefe  words,  Fritigern  and  his 
companions  drew  their  fwords,  opened  their  pafllige  through  the 
tmrefifting  crowd,  which  filled  the  palace,  the  ftreets,  and  the  gates, 
of  Marclanopolis,  and,  mounting  their  horfes,  haftily  vaniihed  from 
the  eyes  of  the  aftonilhed  Romans.  The  generals  of  the  Goths 
■were  faluted  by  the  fierce  and  joyful  acclamations  of  the  camp :  war 
was  inftantly  refolved,  and  the  refolution  was  executed  without  de- 
lay: the  banners  of  the  nation  were  diiplayed  according  to  the  cuftom 
of  their  anceftors  ;  and  the  air  refounded  with  the  harlh  and  mourrr- 
ful  mufic  of  the  Barbarian  trumpet ".  The  weak  and  guilty  Lupi- 
cinus,  who  had  dared  to  provoke,  who  had  neglefted  to  deftroy,  and 
w^ho  ftill  prefumed  to  defpife,  his  formidable  enemy,  marched  againft 
the  Goths,  at  the  head  of  fuch  a  military  force  as  could  be  colledled 
on  this  fudden  emergency.  The  Barbarians  expeded  his  approach 
about  nine  miles  from  Marcianopolis  ;  and  on  this  occafion  the  talents 
of  the  general  were  found  to  be  of  more  prevailing  efficacy  than  the 
weapons  and  difcipline  of  the  troops.  The  valour  of  the  Goths  was 
fo  ably  diredled  by  the  genius  of  Fritigern,  that  they  broke,  by  a 
clofe  and  vigorous  attack,  the  ranks  of  the  Roman  legions.     Lupi- 

'"    Vexillis    de   more   fublatis,     audltlfque  cafually,    introduced   in    an  original    narra- 

Prifle  /cnniiiihus  clajficis.     Amnilan.   xxxi.  5.  live  of  the  battle  of  Nancy    (A.  D.  1477.). 

Thefe  are   the  rauca  cornua  of  Claiidian  (in  "   Attendant  le  combat  le  dit  cor  fut  come 

Rufin.   ii.    57.),   the  large  horns  of  the  Vri,  "  par  trois  fois,  tant  que  le  vent  du  foufleur 

orwildbullj  fuch  as  have  been  more  recent-  "  pouvoit  durer  :  ce  qui  eibahit  fort  Mon- 

ly  ufed   by  the   Swifs   Cantons    of  Uri    and  "  fieur    de    Bourgoigne  ;  car  deja  a  Moral 

Underwald    (Simler   de    Republica    Helvet.  "  Γα-νοίι  cuj."     (See  the  Pieces  Juilificartves 

J. -ii.  p.  201.  edit.  Fufelin.  Tigur.   1734.)•  in  the  410  edition  of  Philippe  de  Comines, 

Tbcir  military  horn  is  finely,  though  perhaps  torn.  iii.  p.  493.) 

clnus 
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clnus  left  his  arms  and  ftandards,  his  tribunes  and  his  braveft  fol-    CHAP, 

diers,  on  the  held  of  battle ;  and  their  vifelefs  courage  ierved  only  to   ' ,/ — -'. 

proted:  the  ignominious  flight  of  their  leader.  "  That  fuccefsful  day 
*'  put  an  end  to  the  diilrefs  of  the  Barbarians,  and  the  fecurity 
*''  of  the  Romans  :  from  that  day,  the  Goths,  renouncing  the  pre- 
*'  carious  condition  of  ftrangers  and  exiles,  aiTumed  the  charader 
"  of  citizens  and  mafters,  claimed  an  abfolute  dominion  over  the 
"  poiTeiTors  of  land,  and  held,  in  their  own  right,  the  northern  pro- 
*'  vinces  of  the  empire,  which  are  bounded  by  the  Danube."  Such 
are  the  words  of  the  Gothic  hiftorian  '\  who  celebrates,  with  rude 
eloquence,  the  glory  of  his  countrymen.  But  the  dominion  of  the 
Barbarians  was  exercifed  only  for  the  purpofes  of  rapine  and  deilruc- 
tion.  As  they  had  been  deprived,  by  the  miniilers  of  the  emperor, 
of  the  common  benefits  of  nature,  and  the  fair  intercourfe  of  focial 
life,  they  retaliated  the  injuftice  on  the  fubjedls  of  the  empire  ;  and  the  They  pene- 
crimes  of  Lupicinus  were  expiated  by  the  ruin  of  the  peaceful  hufband-  Thrace. 
men  of  Thrace,  the  conflagration  of  their  villages,  and  tlic  maffacre, 
or  captivity,  of  their  innocent  faznilies.  The  report  of  the  Gothic  vic- 
tory was  foon  diifufed  over  the  adjacent  country ;  and  while  it  filled 
the  minds  of  the  Romans  Avith  terror  and  difmay,  their  own  hafty 
imprudence  contributed  to  increafe  the  forces  of  Fritigern,  and  the 
calamities  of  the  province.  Some  time  before  the  great  emigration,  a 
numerous  body  of  Goths,  under  the  command  of  Suerid  and  Colias, 
had  been  received  into  the  protedtion  and  fervice  of  the  empire  ". 
They  were  encamped  under  the  walls  of  Hadrianople  :  but  the  mi- 
nifl:ers  of  Valens  were  anxious  to  remove  them  beyond  the  Hellefpont, 
at  a  diftance  from  the  dangerous  temptation  which  might  fo  eafily  be 

'^  Jornandes  de  Rebus  Gelicis,   c.  26.  p.         73  Cum  popuHs  fuis  longe  ante   fufcepti. 

648.  edit.  Grot.    Theie /p/eni/ii^i  iamii  (they     „,  -  ^  ,  .^    ,  ,     . 

^  •     ,      r    1  >  11,,       We  are  lijnorant  of  the  precile  date  and  cir- 

are   comparatively    inch)     are    undoubtedly 

tranfcribed  from  the  larger  hillories  of  Prifcus,     ^"mllances  of  their  tranfmigration. 
yiblavius,  or  Caifiodorius. 

Vol.  II.  4  Η  communicated 
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^JvvT^'    communicated  bv  the  ne'ighboiirhoocl,  and  the  fuccefs,  of  their  coun- 

» V '    trymen.     The  refpcdxful  fubmiffion  with  which  they  yielded  to  the 

Older  of  their  march,  might  be  confidered  as  a  proof  of  their  fide- 
lity ;  and  their  moderate  requeft  of  a  fufficient  allowance  of  provi- 
fions,  and  of  a  delay  of  only  two  days,  was  exprefled  in  the  moft 
dutiful' terms.  But  the  firft  magiftrate  of  Hadrianople,  incenfed  by 
fome  diforders  which  had  been  committed  at  his  country-houfe,  re- 
fufed  this  indulgence  ;  and  arming  againft  them  the  inhabitants  and 
manufacturers  of  a  populous  city,  he  urged,  with  hoftile  threats, 
their  inftant  departure.  The  Barbarians  ftood  fileut  and  amazed, 
till  they  Avere  exafperated  by  the  infulting  clamours,  and  miffile 
weapons,  of  the  populace  :  but  v/hen  patience  or  contempt  was  fa-- 
tigued,  they  cruflied  the  undifciplined  multitude,  infiided  many  a 
ihameful  wound  on  the  backs  of  their  flying  enemies,  and  defpoiled 
them  of  the  /plendid  armour  ''%  which  they  were  unworthy  to  bear.. 
The  refemblance  of  their  fuflerings  and  their  adions  foon  united  this' 
vidtorious  detachment  to  the  nation  of  the  Vifigoths  ;  the  troops  of 
Colias  and  Suerid  expeSed  the  approach  of  the  great  Fritigern, 
ranged  themfelves  imder  his  ftandard,  and  fignalifed  their  ardour  in 
the  fiege  of  Hadrianople.  But  the  refiftance  of  the  garrifon  informed 
the  Barbarians,  that,  in  the  attack  of  regular  fortifications,  the  efforts 
of  unikilful  courage  are  feldom  efFedlual.  Their  general  acknow- 
tedged  his  error,  raifed  the  fiege,  declared  that,  "  he  Avas  at  peace  with 
"  ftone  walls  ",''  ^^^  revenged  his  difappointment  on  the  adjacent 
country.  He  accepted,  with  pleafure,  the  ufeful  reinforcement  of 
hardy  workmen,  who   laboured  in  the  gold   mines  of  Thrace  '*,  for 

the 

'♦  An  Imperial  manufadlure  of  (hields,  &c.         ^'  Pacem  fibi  ciTs  cum  parictlbus  memo- 
was  eftablifhcd  at  Hadrianople;    and  the  po-    rans.     Ammian.  xxxi. -. 
pulace   were  headed   by  the    Fabricenfa,  or         "  Thefe  mines  were  in  the  country  of  the 
workmen  (Yalef.  ad  Ammian.  xxxi.  6.).  BeiH,   in  the  ridge  of  mountains,  the  RhoJ. 

dope. 
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the  emolument,  -and  under  the  lafh,  ©f  an  unfeeunp•  maftei' "  :  and    CHAP. 

.  ,  ^  XXVI. 

thefe   new  aflbciates  condudled  the  Barbarians,  through  the  fecret    ^— v~— ' 

paths,  to  the  moil  fequeftered  places,  which  had  been  ohofen  to  fe-;• 
cure  the  inhabitants,  the  cattle,  -and  the  magazines  of  corn.  With 
the  affiftance  of  fuch  guides,  nothing  could  remain  impervious,  or 
inacceiTible:  refiftance  was  fatal  ;  flight  was  imprailicable ;  -and  the 
patient  fubmiffion  of  helplefs  innocence  feldom  found  mercy'  from 
the  Barbarian  conqueror.  In  the  courfe  of  thefe  depredations,  a  great 
hum.ber  of  the  children  of  the  Goths,  who  had  been  fold  into  capti- 
vity, were  reftored  to  the  embraces  of  their  afflifled  parents  ;  but 
thefe  tender  interviews,  Avhich  might  ha^^e  revived  and  cberiihed  in 
their  minds  feme  fentiments  of  humanity,  tended  only  to  ftimulate 
H:heir  native  fiercenefs  by  the  deilre  of  revenge.  They  liftened, 
with  eager  attention,  to  the  complaints  of  their  captive  children,  who 
had  fuffered  the  moft  cruel  indignities  from  the  luilful  or  angry  paf- 
fions  of  their  mailers ;  and  the  fame  cruelties,  the  fame  indignities. 
Were  feverely  retaliated  on  the  fons  and  daughters  of  the  Romans  '^ 
'  The  imprudence  of  Valens  and  his  minifters  had  introduced  into  Operationsof 
the  heart  of  the  empire  a  nation  of  enemies  ;  but  the  Vifigoths  might  war. 
even  yet  have  been  reconciled,  by  the  manly  confeffion  of  paft  errors,  '  '  ^^'' 
and  the  fmcere  performance  of  former  engagements.  Thefe  healing 
and  temperate  meafures  feemed  to  concur  Avith  the  timorous  difpo- 
fition  of  the   fovereign   of  the  Eaft  :    but,   on  this  occafion   alone, 

dope,  that  runs  between  Philippi  and  Philip-  Antiq.    torn.    i.    p.    6γ6.   857.     D'Anville, 

popolis ;  two  Macedonian   cities,  which   de-  Geographie  Ancienne,  torn.  i.  p.  336. 

rived  their  rame  and  origin  from  the  father  ''  As  thofe  unhappy  workmen  often  ran 

of  Alexander.     From  the  mioes  of  Thrace  he  away,  Valens  had  enafted  fevere  laws  to  tlrao- 

annually  received  the  value,  not  the  weight,  them  from  their  hiding-places.     Cod.  Theo- 

of  a  thoufand  talents  (200,000  1.)  ;  a  reve-  dcuan.  1.  x.  tit.  xix.  leg.  5.  7. 

nue  which  paid  the  Phalanx,  and  corrupted  ''  See  Ammianus,  xxxi.  5,  6.     The  hifto- 

the  orators  of  Greece.     Gee  Diodor.  Siculus,  rian  of  the  Gothic  war  lofes  time  and  fpace, 

torn.  ii.  1.  xvi.  p.  88.  edit.  Weileling.     Go-  by  an  unfeafonable  recapitulation  of  the  an- 

defroy's   Commentary    on    the    Theodofian  cicnt  inroads  of  the  Barbarians. 
Code,  torn.  iii.  p.  496.    Cellarius,  Geograph. 

4^2  Valens 
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CHAP.    Valens  was  brave  :  and  his  unfeafonable  bravery  was  fatal  to  himfelf 

XX\  I. 

and  to  his  fubjeds.  He  declared  liis  intention  of  marching  from 
i\.ntioch  to  Conftantinoplc,  to  fubdue  this  dangerous  rebellion ;  and, 
as  he  was  not  ignorant  of  the  difficulties  of  the  enterprife,  he  folicited 
the  aiTiftance  of  his  nephew,  the  emperor  Gratian,  who  commanded 
all  the  forces  of  the  Weft.  The  veteran  troops  were  haftily  recalled 
from  the  defence  of  Armenia ;  that  important  frontier  was  abandoned 
to  the  difcretion  of  Sapor ;  and  the  immediate  condudl  of  the  Gothic 
war  was  entrufted,  during  the  abfence  of  Valens,  to  his  lieutenants 
Trajan  and  Profuturus,  two  generals  who  indulged  themfelves  in  a 
very  falfe  and  favom-able  opinion  of  their  own  abilities.  On  their 
arrival  in  Thrace,  they  were  joined  by  Richomer,  count  of  the  do- 
meftics ;  and  the  auxiliaries  of  the  AVeft,  that  marched  under  his 
banner,  were  compofed  of  the  Gallic  legions,  reduced  indeed  by 
a  fpirit  of  defertion  to  the  vain  appearances  of  ftrength  and  num- 
bers. In  a  council  of  war,  which  wms  influenced  by  pride,  rather 
than  by  reafon,  it  was  refolved  to  feek,  and  to  encounter,  the  Bar- 
barians ;  who  lay  encamped  in  the  fpacious  and  fertile  meadows,, 
near  the  moft  foutliera  of  the  fix  mouths  of  the  Danube  ".  Their 
•amp  was  furrounded  by  the  ufual  fortification  of  waggons  ^° ;  and 
the  Barbarians,  fecure  within  the  vaft  circle  of  the  inclofure,  en- 
joyed the  fruits  of  their  valour,  and  the  fpoils  of  the  province.  In 
the  midft  of  riotous  intemperance,  the  v/atchful  Fritigern  obferved  the 
motions,  and  penetrated  the  defigns,  of  the  Romans.  He  perceived, 
that  the  numbers  of  the  enemy  were  contiBually  increafing;  and,  aa 
he  underftood  their  intention  of  attacking  his  rear,  as  foon  as  the  fear- 
's The  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  (p.  226,  getius  de  Re  Militari,  1.  iii.  c.  10.  Valefius 
227.  edit.  Wcfleliiig)  marks  the  fituation  of  ad  Aiiimian.  xxxi.  7.).  The  pradtice  and  the 
this  place  about  fixty  miles  noith  of  Tomi,  name  were  preferred  by  their  defendants,  as 
Ovid's  exile  :  and  the  name  of  Salices  (the  late  as  the  fifteenth  c  ntury.  The  Chancy, 
willows)   expreil'es  the  nature  cf  the  foil.  whieh  furrounded  the  Όβ,  is  a  word  familiar 

*°  This  circle  of  waggons,  the  Carrago,  was     10  the  readers  of  f  roiflard,  or  Comines. 
the  ufual  fortification  of  the  Barbarians  (Ve- 

city 
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city  of  forage  ihould  oblige  him  to  remove  his  camp  ;   he  recalled  to    ^j^yj^* 

their  ftandard  his  predatory  detachments,  which  covered  the  adjacent   ^— — ν ' 

country.  As  foon  as  they  defcried  the  flaming  beacons  ^',  they 
obeyed,  with  incredible  fpeed,  the  fignal  of  their  leader ;  the  camp 
was  filled  with  the  martial  crowd  of  Barbarians  ;  their  impatient 
clamours  demanded  the  battle,  and  their  tumultuous  zeal  was  ap- 
proved and  animated  by  the  fpirit  of  their  chiefs.  The  evening  was 
already  far  advanced ;  and  the  two  armies  prepared  themfelves  for 
the  approaching  combat,  which  was  deferred  only  till  tlie  dawn  of 
day.  While  the  trumpets  founded  -to  arms,  the  undaunted  courage 
of  the  Goths  was  confirmed  by  the  mutual  obligation  of  a  folemn 
oath ;  and  as  they  advanced  to  meet  th^  enemy,  the  rude  fongs, 
which  celebrated  the  glory  of  their  forefathers,  were  mingled  with 
their  fierce  and  diifonant  outcries;  and  oppofed  to  the  artificial  har- 
mony of  the  Roman  fhout.  Some  military  ikill  \vas  difplayed 
by  Fritigern  to  gain  the  advantage  of  a  commanding  eminence  j 
but  the  bloody  confiiiit,  which  began  and  ended  with  the  light,  was- 
maintained,  on  either  fide,  by  the  perfonal  and  obftinate  efforts  of 
ftrength,  valour,  and  agility.  The  legions  of  Armenia  fupported 
their  fame  in  arms ;  but  they  were  oppreiTed  by  the  irrefillible  weight 
of  the  hoilile  multitude  :  th€  left  wing  of  the  Romans  was  thrown 
into  diforder,  and  the  field  was  flrewed  with  their  mangled  carcaifes. 
This  partial  defeat  was  balanced,  however,  by  partial  fuccefs;  and 
when  the  two  armies,  at  a  late  hour  of  the  evening,  retreated 
to  their  refpedive  cam.ps,  neither  of  them  could  claim  the  ho- 
nours, or  the  effeds,  of  a  decifive  vidlory.  The  real  lofs  was  more 
feverely  felt  by  the  Romans,  in  proportion  to  the  fmallnefs  of  their 
numbers ;  but  the  Goths  were  fo  deeply  confounded  and  difmayed  by 

'^  Statira  ut  accenfi  malleoli.     I  have  ufcd     turgid  metaphors,  thofefalfe  ornaments,  that 
she  literal  fenfe  of  real  torches  or  beacons:     perpetually  disfigure  the  ilyle  of  Ammianus. 
but  I  aliaoll  fufpedl,  that  it  is  only  one  of  thofe 

this 
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C  Η  A  P-    ti^is  vigorous,  and  perhaps  unexpeded,  refiftance,  that  they  remained 

«— — V '    feveh   days  within  the  circle   of  their  fortifications.      Such  funeral 

rites,  as  the  circumftances  of  time  and  place  would  admit,  were 
piouiiy  difciharged  to  fome  officers  of  diftinguiihed  rank  ;  but  the  in- 
difcriminate  vulgar  was  left  unburied  on  the  plain.  Their  fleih  was 
greedily  deΛΌured  by  the  birds  of  prey,  who,  in  that  age,  enjoyed 
very  frequent  and  delicious  feafts  ;  and  fe\'eral  years  afterwards  the 
white  and  naked  bones,  which  covered  the  wide  extent  of  the  fields, 
prefented  to  the  eyes  of  Ammianus,  a  dreadful  monument  of  the 
battle  of  Salices  ". 
T;nion  of  the       The  proferefs  of  the  Goths  had  been  checked  by  the  doubtful  event 

Golhswith  ^       °  . 

the  Huns,  of  that  bloody  day  ;  and  the  Imperial  generals,  whofe  army  v/ould 
have  been  confumed  by  the  repetition  of  fuch  a  conteft,  embraced 
the -more  rational  plan,  of  deilroying  the  Barbarians,  by  the  wants  and 
preflure  of  their  own  multitudes.  They  prepared  to  confine  the' 
Vifigoths  in  the  narrow  angle  of  land,  between  the  Danube,  the 
defert  of  Scythia,  and  the  mountains  of  Haemus,  till  their  ftrength 
and  fpirit  iliould  be  infenfibly  wafted  by  the  inevitable  operation  of 
famine.  The  defign  was  profecuted  with  fome  condud  and  fuccefs  ; 
the  Barbarians  had  almoft  exhaufted  their  own  magazines,  and  the 
harvefts  of  the  country  ;  and  the  diligence  of  Saturninus,  the  mafter- 
general  of  the  cavalry,  was  employed  to  improve  the  ftrength,  and 
to  contrad  the  extent,  of  the  Roman  fortifications.  His  labours 
were  interrupted  by  the  alarming  intelligence,  that  new  fwarms  of 
Barbarians  had  pafled  the  unguarded  Danube,  either  to  fupport  the 
caufe,  or  to  imitate  the  example,  of  Fritigern.  The  juft  apprehen- 
fion,  that'  he  himfelf  might  be  furrounded,   and  overwhelmed,  by 

''•Indicant    nunc    ufque    albentes    ofTibus  fequent  to  thePerfian  warsof  Conilantius  and 

campi.     Ammian.    xxxi.   7.      The  hlftorian  Julian.     We  are  ignorant  of  the  time  when 

might  have  A'iewed   thefe   plains,  either  as  a  he  quitted  the  fervice,  and  retired  to  Rome, 

foldier,  or  as  a  traveller.    But  his  modefly  has  where  he  appears  to  have  compofed  his  Hifto- 

fupprefled  the  adventures  of  his  own  life  fub-  ry  of  his  Own  Times. 

6  the 
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the  arms  of  hoilile  and  unknown  nations,  compelled  Saturninus:  to   CHAP. 

.     .  .  XXVI. 

relinquifh  the  fiege  of  the  Gothic  camp  :    and  the  indignant  Vifi- 

goths,  breaking  from  their  confinement,  fatiated  their  hunger  and 
revenge,  by  the  repeated  devaftation  of  the  fruitful  country,  vv-hich 
extends  above  three  hundred  miles  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube  to 
the  ftreights  of  the  Kellefpont ".  The  fagacious  Fritigern  had  fuc- 
cefsfully  appealed  to  the  paffions,  as  well  as  to  the  intereft,  of  his 
Barbarian  allies  ;  and  the  love  of  rapine,  and  the  hatred  of  Rome, 
feconded,  or  even  prevented,  the  eloquence  of  his  ambaifadors.  He 
cemented  a  ilrift  and  ufeful  alliance  with  the  great  body  of  his  coun- 
trymen, who  obeyed  Alatheus  and  Saphrax  as  the  guardians  of  their 
Infant  king  :  the  long  animofity  of  rival  tribes  was  fufpended  by  the 
fenfe  of  their  common  intereft ;  the  independent  part  of  the  nation 
was  aiTociated  under  one  ftandard ;  and  the  chiefs  of  the  Oftrogoths 
appear  to  have  yielded  to  the  fuperior  genius  of  the  general  of  the 
Vifigoths..  He  obtained  the  formidable  aid  of  the  Taifiila?,  whofe 
mihtary  renown  was  difgraced  and  polluted  by  the  public  infamy  of 
their  domeftic  manners.  Every  youth,  on  his  entrance  into  the 
world,  was  united  by  the  ties  of  honourable  friendiliip,  and  brutal 
love,  to  feme  warrior  of  the  tribe ;  nor  could  he  hope  to  be  releafed 
firom  this  unnatural  connexion,  till  he  had  approved  his  manhood, 
by  flaying,  in  fingle  combat,  a  huge  bear,  or  a  wild  boar  of  the 
foreft  '*.  But  the  moft  powerful  auxiliaries  of  the  Goths  were  drawn 
from  the  camp  of  thofe  enemies  who  had  expelled  them  from  their 
native  feats.     The  loofe  fubordination,  and  extenfive  poiTeiHons,  of 

^3  Ammian.  xxxi.  8.  interemit  urfum  immanem,  coHuvione  libe- 

^*  Hanc  Taifalorum    gentcm   turpem,  et  ratur   inceili.     Ammian.    xxxi.   9,     Among 

■ebrcenx  vitie  flagitiis  ita  accipimus  merfam  ;  the  Greeks  likewife,  more  efpecially , among 

ut  apud  eos  nefandi  concubitus  feed  ere  cop  u-  the  Cretans,    the   holy   bands  of  friendiliip 

lentur  mares  puberes,  xtatis  viriditatem  in  were   confirmed,    and  fiillied,  by  unnatural 

corum   polhitis  ufibus   confumpturL     Porro,  Ιονβ» 
β  qui  jam  adultus  aprum  cxceperit  fokis,  vel 
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CHAP.    tJic  Huns  and   the  Alani,    delayed  the   conqucfts,    and  diilraded 

ΛΛ  VI. 


the  councils,  of  that  vidtorious  people.  Several  of  the  hords  were 
allured  by  the  liberal  promifes  of  Fritigern  ;  and  the  rapid  cavalry 
of  Scythia,  added  weight  and  energy  to  the  fteady  and  ftrenuous 
efforts  of  the  Gothic  infantry.  The  Sarmatians,  who  could  never 
forgive  the  fucceifor  of  Valentinian,  enjoyed  and  encreafed  the  gene- 
ral confufion  ;  and  a  feafonable  irruption  of  the  Alemanni,  into  the 
provinces  of  Gaul,  engaged  the  attention,  and  diverted  the  forces,  of 
the  emperor  of  the  AVeft  ^\ 
viaory  of  One  of  the  moil  dangerous  Inconveniencies  of  the  introduftion  of 

the  Aleman-    -lic  Barbarians  into  the  army  and  the  palace,  was  fenfibly  felt  in  their 
A  Ό.  3-8.      correfpondence  with  their  hoftile  countrymen  ;  to  whom  they  impru- 
^'■^y•  dently,  or  malicioufly,  revealed  the  weaknefs  of  the  Roman  empire,  ■ 

A  foldier,  of  the  life-guards  of  Gratian,  was  of  the  nation  of  the 
Alemanni,  and  of  the  tribe  of  the  Lentienfes,  who  dwelt  beyond  the 
lake  of  Conftance.  Seme  domeftic  bufinefs  obliged  him  to  requeil  a 
leave  of  abfence.  In  a  ihort  vifit  to  his  family  and  friends,  he  was 
expofed  to  their  curious  inquiries;  and  the  vanity  of  the  loquacious 
foldier  tempted  him  to  diiplay  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
fecrets  of  the  ftate,  and  the  defigns  of  his  mailer.  The  intelligence, 
that  Gratian  was  preparing  to  lead  the  military  force  of  Gaul,  and  of 
the  Weil,  to  the  afliilance  of  his  uncle  Valens,  pointed  out  to  the 
refllefs  fpirit  of  the  Alemanni,  the  rnoment,  and  the  mode,  of  a 
fuccefsful  im^afion.  The  enterprife  of  fome  light  detachments,  who, 
in  the  month  of  February,  palTcd  the  Rhine  upon  the  ice,  Avas  the 
prelude  of  a  more  important  war.  The  boldeil  hopes  of  rapine, 
perhaps  of  conqueft,  outweighed  tlie  confiderations  of  timid  pru- 
dence, or  national  iliith.     Every  forcft,  and   every  village,  poured 

'^^  Amniir.n.  xxxi.  S,  9.  Jeroii)  (torn  i.  epiftle  to  Heliodorus  was  compofcd  in  the 
p.  26  ) -enumerates  the  nations,  and  marks  a  year  397  (TiUemont,  Mem.  Ecc'cf.  tom.xii, 
calamitous   period   of  twenty   years.      This     p,  645.). 

3  forth 
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forth  a  band  of  hardy  adventurers  ;  and  the  great  array  of  the  Ale-    CHAP. 

manni,  which,  on  their  approach,  was  eftimated   at   forty  thoufand    * ,— — » 

men  by  the  fears  of  the  people,  was  afterwards  magnified  to  the 
number  of  feventy  thouliind,  by  the  vain  and  credulous  flattery  of 
the  Imperial  court.  The  legions,  Avhich  had  been  ordered  to  march 
into  Pannonia,  were  immediately  recalled,  or  detained,  for  the  de- 
fence of  Gaul  ;  the  military  command  was  divided  between  Nanienus 
and  Mellobaudes  ;  and  the  youthful  emperor,  though  he  refpedled 
the  long  experience  and  fober  wifdom  of  the  former,  was  much  more 
inclined  to  admire,  and  to  follow,  the  martial  ardour  of  his  colleague  ; 
who  was  allowed  to  unite  the  incompatible  charaders  of  count  of  the 
domeftics,  and  of  king  of  the  Franks.  His  rival  Priarius,  king  of  the 
Alemanni,  was  guided,  or  rather  impelled,  by  the  fame  headftrong 
valour  ;  and  as  their  troops  Avere  animated  by  the  fpirit  of  their 
leaders,  they  met,  they  faw,  they  encountered,  each  other,  near  the 
town  of  Argentaria,  or  Colmar  '*,  in  the  plains  of  Alface.  The 
glory  of  the  day  was  juftly  afcribed  to  the  miffile  weapons,  and  well- 
pradtifed  evolutions,  of  the  Roman  foldiers :  the  Alemanni,  who 
long  maintained  their  ground,  were  ilaughtered  with  unrelenting 
fury  :  five  thoufand  only  of  the  Barbarians  efcaped  to  the  woods  and 
mountains  ;  and  the  glorious  death  of  their  king  on  the  field  of  battle, 
faved  him  from  the  reproaches  of  the  people,  vpho  are  always  difpofed 
to  accufe  the  juftice,  or  poHcy,  of  an  unfuccefsful  war.  After  this 
fignal  victory,  which  fecured  the  peace  of  Gaul,  and  aflerted  the 
lionour  of  the  Roman  arms,  the  emperor  Gratian  appeared  to  proceed 
■without  delay  on  his  Eailern  expedition  ;  but  as  he  approached 
the  confines  of  the  Alemanni,    he  fuddenly  inclined  to   the  left, 

'^  The  field  of  battle,  Argentaria,  or  jir-  four  and  a  half  Roman  miles,  to  the  fouth  of 

gento-varia,  is  accurately  fixed  by  M.  d'An-  Straiburgh.      From    its    ruins   the  adjacent 

ville  (Notice  de  I'Ancienne  Gaule,  p.  96 —  town  of  Ce/zser  has  arifen. 
99.)  at  twenty-three  Gallic  leagues,  or  thirty- 

VoL.  IL  4  I  furprlfcd 
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^-  furprifed  them  by  his  unexpeiled  paffixgc  of  the  Rhine,  and  holdiy 
^  advanced  into  the  heart  of  their  country.  The  Barbarians  op- 
pofed  to  his  progrefs  the  obftacles  of  nature  and  of  courage  ;  and  ftill 
continued  to  retreat,  from  one  hill  to  another,  till  they  were  fatif- 
fied,  by  repeated  trials,  of  the  power  and  perfeverance  of  their  enemies. 
Their  fubmiffion  was  accepted,  as  a  proof,  not  indeed  of  their  fincere 
repentance,  but  of  their  adlual  diftrefs  ;  and  a  felefl  number  of  their 
brave  and  robufi:  youth  was  exafted  from  the  faithlefs  nation,  as  the 
mofl:  fubftantial  pledge  of  their  future  moderation.  The  fubjeils  of 
the  empire,  who  had  fo  often  experienced,  that  the  Alemanni  could 
neither  be  fubdued  by  arms,  nor  i-cftrained  by  treaties,  might  not 
promife  themfelves  any  folid  or  lafting  tranquillity:  but  they  dif- 
covered,  in  the  virtues  of  their  young  fovereign,  the  profpect  of  a 
long  and  aufpicious  reign.  When  the  legions  climbed  the  moun- 
tains, and  fcaled  the  fortifications,  of  the  Barbarians,  the  valour  of 
Gratian  was  diilinguiihed  in  the  foremoft  ranks  ;  and  the  gilt  and 
variegated  armour  of  his  guards  was  pierced  and  ihattered  by  the 
blows,  v^^hich  they  had  received  in  their  conftant  attachment  to  the 
perfon  of  their  fovereign.  At  the  age  of  nineteen,  the  fon  of  Va^. 
lentinian  feemed  to  poflefs  the  talents  of  peace  and  war ;  and  his  per- 
fonal  fuccefs  againft  the  Alemanni  was  interpreted  as  a  fure  prefage 
of  his  Gothic  triumphs  ". 

While  Gratian  deferved  and  enjoyed  the  applaufe  of  his  fubjedts, 
the  emperor  Valens,  who,  at  length,  had  removed  his  court  and 
army  from  Antioch,  was  received  by  the  people  of  Conftantinople  as 
"  the  author  of  the  public  calamity.  Before  he  had  repofed  himfelf  ten 
days  in  the  capital,  he  was  urged,  by  the  licentious  clamours  of  the 
Hippodrome,  to  march  againft  the  Barbarians,  whom  he  had  invited 


"  The  full  and  impartial  narrative  of  Chronicle  of  Jerom,  and  the  Hiilory  of  Oro- 
Ammianus  (xxxi.  10  )  may  derive  fomeaddi-  fuis  (I,  vii.  c.  33.  p.  552.  edit.  Havercamp.}. 
tional  light  from  the  Epitoipe  of  Viilor,  the 

into 
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Into  his  dominions  :  and  the  citizens,  who  are  always   brave  at   a    C  Η  A  P. 

.  .         XXVI. 

diilance   from  any  real  danger,  declared,  with  confidence,  that,  if 

they  were  fupplied  with  arms,  ibej  alone  would  undertake  to  deliver 
the  province  from  the  ravages  of  an  infulting  foe  ".  The  vain  re- 
proaches of  an  ignorant  multitude  haftened  the  downfxl  of  the  Ro- 
man empire ;  they  provoked  the  defperate  raihnefs  of  Valens ; 
who  did  not  find,  either  in  Ids  reputation,  or  in  his  mind,  any 
motives  to  fupport  with  firmnefs  the  public  contempt.  He  was 
foon  perfuaded,  by  the  fuccefsful  atchievements  of  his  lieutenants, 
to  defpife  the  power  of  the  Goths,  who,  by  the  diligence  of  Fritigern, 
were  now  collefted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hadrianoplc.  The 
march  of  the  Taifalic  had  been  intercepted  by  the  valiant  Frigerid ; 
the  king  of  thofe  licentious  Barbarians  was  flain  in  battle  ;  and  the 
fuppliant  captives  were  fent  into  diftant  exile  to  cultivate  the  lands 
of  Italy,  which  were  affigned  for  their  fettlement,  in  the  vacant 
territories  of  Modena  and.  Parma  ".  The  exploits  of  Sebaftian  '°, 
who  was  recently  engaged  in  the  fenace  of  Valens,  and  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  mafl:er-general  of  the  infantry,  were  ftill  more  honour- 
able to  himfelf,  and  ufeful  to  the  repubhc.  He  obtained  the  per- 
miifion  of  felecling  three  hundred  foldiers  from  each  of  the  legions  ; 
and  this  feparate  detachment  foon  acquired  the  fpirit  of  difcipline,  and 
the  exercife  of  arms,  which  were  almoft  forgotten  under  the  reign  of 

"  Moratus  paucilTimos  dies,  feditione  po-  '°  Ammi.in.  xxxi.  ii.     Zofimus,  I.  iv.  p. 
pularium  levium  piiUus.     Ammian.  xxxi.  1 1.  228  —  230.     The  latter  expatiates  on  the  de- 
Socrates  (1.  iv.  c.  3S.)    fupplies  the  dates  and  f^itory  exploits  of  Sebaftian,  and  difpatches, 
fome  circumftances.                                           _  in  a  few  lines,  the  important   battle  of  Ha- 
'9  Vivofque  omnes  circa  Mutuiam,  Regi-  ,  .          ,           .          ,.        ,       .            ,   r   n•     , 
Ξ.               ^    ,.            . ,              '',  drianople.      According  to   the  ecclefiaftical 
umque,  et  Parmam,  Italica  oppida,  niracul-  ..           ,       ,          c  1    /1•           l           •λ       ^ 
'                  •       •.        Λ        •                    :     „  critics,    who    hate    Sebailian,    the  praife   of 
turos    exterminavit.      Ammianus,    xxxi.   9.  '                                        '           f 

Thofe  cities   and  dillricls,   about  ten   years  Zofimus   is   difgracc    (Tillemont,  Hill,   des 

after  the  colony  of  the  Taifala:,  appear  in  a  Empereurs,  torn.  v.  p.  121.).     His  prejudice 

■very  defolate  ftate.     See  Muratori,  DiiTerta-  and  ignorance  undoubtedly  render  him  a  very 

zioni  fopra  le  Antichita  Icaliane,    torn.  i.  quellionable  judge  of  merit. 
DilTert.  xxi.  p.  554. 

4  I  2  Valens. 
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CHAP.   Valens.     By  the  vigour  and  condudt  of  Sebaftian,  a  large  body  of  the 
Goths  was  furprifed  in  their  camp:  and  the  immenfe  fpoil,  which  was- 
recovered  from  their  hands^  filled  the  city  of  Hadrianople,  and  the  ad- 
jacent plain.  The  fplendid  narratives,  which  the  general  tranfmitted  of 
his  own  exploits,  alarmed  the  Imperial  court  by  the  appearance  of  fu- 
perior  merit ;  and  though  he  cautioufly  infifted  on  the  difficulties  of 
the   Gothic  war,  his  valour  was  praifed,  his  advice   was  rejedted ; 
and  Valens,  who  liftened  with  pride   and   pleafure  to  the  flattering 
fuggeftions  of  the  eunuchs  of  the  palace,  was  impatient  to  feize  the 
glory  of  an  eafy  and  aflured  conqueft.     His  army  was  ilrengthened 
by  a  numerous  reinforcement  of  veterans  ;   and  his  march  from  Gon- 
ftantinople  to  Hadrianople  was  conducted  with  fo  much  military  flcill^ 
that  he  prevented  the  adlivity  of  the   Barbarians,  who  defigned   to 
occupy  the  intermediate  defiles,  and  to  intercept   either   the   troops 
themfelves,  or  their  convoys  of  provifions.     The  camp  of  Valens, 
which  he  pitched  under  the  walls  of  Hadrianople,  was  fortified,  ac- 
cording to  the  pradice  of  the  Romans,  with  a  ditch  and  rampart ; 
and  a  moil  important  council  was  fummoneJ,  to  decide  the  fate  of  the 
emperor  and  of  the  empire.      The  party  of  reafon  and  of  delay  was 
•  ftrenuoufly  maintained  by  Victor,  who  had  correded,  by  the  leflbns 
of  experience,    the    native   fiercenefs    of  the    Sarmatian  charadler  j 
while  Sebaftian,    wath  the  flexible  and  obfequious   eloquence   of  a 
courtier,  reprefented  every  precaution,  and  every  meafure,  that  im- 
plied a  doubt    of  immediate  vi£lory,  as  unworthy  of  the  courage 
and    majefty  of    their  invincible    monarch.      The  ruin   of  Valens 
was  precipitated  by  the  deceitful  arts  of  Fritigern,   and  the  prudent 
admonitions  of  the  emperor  of  tiie  Weft.     The  advantages  of  nego- 
ciating  in  the  midil  of  war,  were  perfeftly  underftood  by  the  general 
of  the  Barbarians ;  and  a  Chriftian  eccleliaftic  was  difpatched,  as  the 
holy  minifter  of  peace,  to  penetrate,  and  to  perplex,  the  councils  of 
the  enemy.     The  misfortunes,  as  weU  as  the  provocations,  of  the 

Gothic 
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Gothic  nation,  were  forcibly  and  truly  defcribed  by  their  ambaf-  ^j^iA**' 
fador  ;  who  protefted,  in  the  name  of  Fritigern,  that  he  was  ftill  '■  ~-^-  ~j 
difpoied  to  lay  down  his  ai'ins,  or  to  employ  them  only  in  the  de- 
fence of  the  empire  ;  if  he  could  fecure,  for  his  wandering  country- 
men, a  tranquil  fettlement  on  the  wafte  lands  of  Thrace,  and  a 
fufficient  allowance  of  corn  and  cattle.  But  he  added,  in  a  whifper 
of  confidential  friendfnip,  that  the  exafperated  Barbarians  were  averfe 
to  thefe  reafonable  conditions ;  and,  that  Fritigern  was  doubtful 
whether  he  could  accomplifli  the  conclufion  of  the  treaty,  unlefs  he 
found  himfelf  fupported  by  the  prefence,  and  terrors,  of  an  Imperial 
army.  About  the  iame  time.  Count  Richomer  returned  from  the 
Weft,  to  announce  the  defeat  and  fubmiihon  of  the  Alemanni,  to• 
inform  Valens,  that  his  nephew  advanced  by  rapid  marches  at  the 
head  of  the  veteran  and  vidtorious  legions  of  Gaul  ;  and  to  requcft, 
in  the  name  of  Gratian,  and  of  the  republic,  that  every  dangerous 
and  decifive  meafure  might  be  fufpended,  till  the  jundlion  of  the 
two  emperors  fliould  enfure  the  fuccefsof  the  Gothic  war.  But  the 
feeble  fovereign  of  the  Eaft  was  aduated  only  by  the  fatal  illufions 
of  pride  and  jealoufy.  He  difdained  the  importunate  advice ;  he 
''ejedled  the  humiliating  aid  ;  he  fecretly  compared  the  ignominious, 
at  leaft  the  inglorious,  period  of  his  own  reign,  with  the  fame  of  a 
beardlefs  youth  ;  and  Valens  ruihed  into  the  field,  to  eredt  his  ima- 
ginary trophy,  before  the  diligence  of  his  colleague  could  ufurp  any 
Ihare  of  the  triumphs  of  the  day. 

On  the  ninth  of  Auguft,  a  day  which  has  deferved  to  be  marked   Battle  of 
among  the  moft  maufpicious  of  the  Roman  Calendar    ,  the  emperor 
Valens,   leaving,   under  a   ftrong  guard,  his  baggage  and  military   ^^g^j^^j},^ 
treafure,    marched   from   Hadrianople   to   attack   the  Goths,    who 

*"  Ammianus  (xxxi.  12,  13.)  almoil  alone  diforder  and  perplexity  of  his  narrative  :  but    . 

defcribes  the  councils  and  ailions  which  were  we  muft    now  take   leave  of  this    impartial 

terminated  by  the  fatal  battle  of  Hadrianople.  hiftorian  ;  and  reproach  is  filenced  by  our  re- 

We  might  cenfure  the  vices  of  his  ftyle,  the  gret  for  fuch  an  irreparable  lofs. 

were 
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C  Η  A  P.  ^yerc  encamped  about  twelve  miles  from  the  city  '\  By  fome  mlftake 
u.— >,~..^  of  the  orders,  or  fome  ignorance  of  the  ground,  the  right  wing,  or 
column  of  cavalry,  arrived  in  fight  of  the  enemy,  whilil  the  left  was 
ftill  at  a  confiderable  diftance ;  the  foldiers  were  compelled,  in  the 
fi-iltry  heat  of  fummer,  to  precipitate  their  pace ;  and  the  line  of 
battle  was  formed  with  tedious  confufion,  and  irregular  delay.  The 
Gothic  cavalry  had  been  detached  to  forage  in  the  adjacent  country; 
and  Fritigern  ftill  continued  to  pradlife  his  cuftomary  arts.  He  dif- 
patched  meliengers  of  peace,  made  propofals,  required  holiages,  and 
wafted  the  hours,  till  the  Romans,  expofed  without  ihelter  to  the 
burning  rays  of  the  fun,  were  exhaufted  by  thirft,  hunger,  and  in- 
tolerable fatigue.  The  emperor  was  perfuaded  to  fend  an  ambaffador 
t-o  the  Gothic  camp  ;  the  zeal  of  Richomer,  who  alone  had  courage 
t-o  accept  the  dangerous  commiiTion,  was  applauded :  and  the  count 
of  the  domeftics,  adorned  with  the  fplendid  enfigns  of  his  dignity, 
had  proceeded  fome  way  in  the  fpace  between  the  two  armies,  when 
he  was  fuddenly  recalled  by  the  alarm  of  battle.  The  hafty  and  im- 
prudent attack  was  made  by  Bacurius  the  Iberian,  who  commanded  a 
body  of  archers  and  targetteers ;  and  as  they  advanced  with  rafhnefs, 
they  reti'eated  with  lois  and  difgrace.  In  the  fame  moment,  the 
flying  fquadrons  of  Alatheus  and  Saphrax,  whofe  return  was  anxioufly 
expeifted  by  the  general  of  the  Goths,  defcended  like  a  whirlwind 
from  the  hills,  fwept  acrofs  the  plain,  and  added  new  terrors  fo  the 
tumuhuous,  but  irrefiftible,  charge  of  the  Barbarian  hoft.  The  event 
of  the  battle  of  Hadrianople,  fo  fatal  to  Valens  and  to  the  empire. 
The  defeat  of  n^^ay  be  defcribed  in  a  few  words  :  the  Roman  cavalry  fled  ;  the  in- 
fantiy  was  abandoned,  furrounded,  and  cut  in  pieces.  The  moft  fkilfiil 
CA'Olutions,  the  firmeft  courage,  are  fcarcely  fufficient  to  extricate  a  body 

5^  The  difference  of  the  eight  miles  of  Am-     fuppofe  a  great  army  to  be  a   mathematical 
niianus,  and  the  twelve  of  Idatius,  can  only     point,  without  fpace  or  dimenfions, 
cmbarrafs  thofe  critics  (Valefius  ad  loc.)^  who 

of 
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of  foot,  encompaffed,  on  an  open  plain,  by  fuperior  numbers  of  horfe:  CHAP, 
but  the  troops  of  Valens,  opprefled  by  the  weight  of  the  enemy  and  their  kJ—..^-^ 
own  fears,  were  crowded  into  a  narrow  fpace,  where  it  was  impoiTible 
for  them  to  extend  their  ranks,  or  even  to  ufe,  with  eifeit,  their 
fwords  and  javeUns.  In  the  midft  of  tumult,  of  ilaughter,  and  of 
difmay,  the  emperor,  dcfcrted  by  his  guards,  and  wounded,  as  it 
was  iuppofed,  with  an  arrow,  fought  proteftion  among  the  Lancearii 
and  the  Mattiarii,  \vho  ilill  maintained  their  ground  with  fome  ap- 
pearance of  order  and  nrmnefs.  His  faithful  generals,  Trajan  and 
Vidlor,  Avho  perceived  his  danger,  loudly  exclaimed,  that  all  was  loft, 
unlefs  the  perfon  of  the  emperor  could  be  faved.  Some  troops,  ani- 
mated by  their  exhortation,  advanced  to  his  relief;  they  found  only 
a  bloody  fpot,  covered  with  a  lieap  of  broken  arms,  and  mangled 
bodies,  without  being  able  to  difcover  their  unfortunate  prince,  either 
among  the  living,  or  the  dead.  Their  fearch  could  not  indeed  be 
fuccefsful,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the  circumftances,  with  which 
fome  hiftorians  have  related  the  death  of  the  emperor.     By  the  care  ^^^a*  of  the 

emperor  Va- 

of  his  attendants,  Valens  was  removed  from  the  field  of  battle  to  a  lens, 
neighbouring  cottage,  where  they  attempted  to  drefs  his  wound,  and 
to  provide  for  his  future  fafety.  But  this  humble  retreat  was  inftantly 
furrounded  by  the  enemy:  they  tried  to  force  the  door;  they  were  pro- 
A'oked  by  a  difcharge  of  arrows  from  the  roof ;  till  at  length,  impa- 
tient of  delay,  they  fet  fire  to  a  pile  of  dry  faggots,  and  confumed  the 
cottage,  Avith  the  Roman  emperor  and  his  train.  Valens  perlih- 
ed  in  the  flames ;  and  a  youth  who  diOpt  from  the  window,  alone 
efcaped,  to  atteft  the  melancholy  tale,  and  to  inform  the  Goths  of  the 
ineftiraable  prize  which  they  had  loft  by  their  own  rafimefs.  A  great 
number  of  brave  and  diftinguilhed  officers  periftied  in  the  battle  of 
Hadrianople,  which  equalled,  in  the  adual  lofs,  and  far  furpafted,  in 
the  fatal  confequences,  the  misfortune  which  Rome  had  formerly 
3  fuftained 
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CHAP,    fuila'ined  in  the  fields  of  Cannrc  ".      Two  mailer-generals  of  the 
cavalry  and  infantry,  two  great  officers  of  the  jialacc,  and  thirty-five 
tribunes,  were  found  among  the  flain ;    and  the  death  of  Sebaftian 
might  fatisfy  the  world,  that  he  was  the  viftim,  as  well  as  the  au- 
thor, of  the  public  calamity.     Above  two-thirds  of  the  Roman  army 
were  deftroyed  :  and  the  darknefs  of  the  night  was  efteemed  a  very 
favourable  circumftance ;    as  it  ferved  to  conceal  the  flight  of  the 
multitude,   and  to  protcft  the  more  orderly  retreat  of  Viftor  and 
Richomer,  who  alone,  amidft  the  general  confternation,  maintained 
the  advantage  of  calm  courage,  and  regular  dilcipline  *\ 
Funeral  ora-       While  the  impreffions  of  grief  and  terror  were  ftill  recent  in  the 
lens  and  his    minds  of  men,  the  moft  celebrated  rhetorician  of  the  age  compofed 
army.  ^^^^  funeral  oration  of  a  vanquiihed  army,    and   of  an   unpopular 

prince,  whofe  throne  was  already  occupied  by  a  flranger.  "  There 
"  are  not  wanting,"  fays  the  candid  Libanius,  "  thofe  who  arraign 
"  the  prudence  of  the  emperor,  or  who  impute  the  public  misfortune 
*'  to  the  want  of  courage  and  difcipline  in  the  troops.  For  my  own 
*'  part,  I  reverence  the  memory  of  their  former  exploits  :  I  reverence 
*'  the  glorious  death,  which  they  bravely  received,  ftanding,  and 
"  fighting  in  their  ranks  :  I  reverence  the  field  of  battle,  ftained  with 
*'  tbc'ir  blood,  and  the  blood  of  the  Barbarians.  Thofe  honourable 
*'  marks  have  been  already  wafhed  away  by  the  rains ;  but  the  lofty 
*'  monuments  of  their  bones,  the  bones  of  generals,  of  centurions. 


»'  Nee  ulla,  annalibus,  prxter  Cannen- 
fem  pugnam  ita  ad  internecionem  res  legitur 
geila.  Aramian.  xxxi.  13.  According  to 
the  grave  Polybins,  no  more  than  370  horfe, 
and  3000  foot,  efcaped  from  the  field  of  Can- 
ns :  10,000  were  made  priioners  ;  and  the 
number  of  the  flain  amounted  to  5630  horfe, 
and  70,000  foot  (Polyb.  1.  iii.  p.  371.  edit. 
Cafaubon,  in  Svo).  Livy  (xxii.  49.)  is 
fomewhat  lefs  bloody :  he  flaughters  only 
2700  horfe,  and  40,000  foot.     The  Roman 

5 


army  was  fuppofed  to  confift  of  87,200  ef- 
fetlive  men   (xxii.  36.). 

'■•■  We  have  gained  fome  faint  light  from 
Jerom  (torn.  i.  p.  26.  and  in  Chron.  p.  188.), 
Viftor  (in  Epitome),  Orofius  (I.  vii.  c.  33. 
p.  554.),  Jornandes  (c.  27.),  Zofimus  (l.iv, 
p.  230.),  Socrates  (1.  iv.  c.  38.),  Sozomen 
(1.  vi.  c.  40.),  Idatius  (in  Chron.).  But 
their  united  evidence,  if  weighed  againft 
Ammianus  alone,  is  light  and  unfubHan- 
tial. 

"  and 
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**  and  of  valiant  warriors,  claim  a  longer  period  of  duration.     The    ^Jlyr^* 

"  king  himfelf  fought  and  fell  in  the  foremoft  ranks  of  the  battle.    *       ν     ". 

"  His  attendants  prefented  him  with  the  fleeted  horfes  of  the  Impe- 

*'  rial  ilable,  that  would  foon  have  carried  him  beyond  the  purfuit 

"  of  the  enemy.     They  vainly  preiTed  him  to  referve  his  important 

"  life  for  the  future  fervice  of  the  republic.     He  fcill  declared,  that 

"  he  was  unworthy  to  furvive  fo  many  of  the  bra  veil  and  moil  faith- 

"  ful  of  his  ftibjedts^    and  the  monarch  was  nobly  buried  under  a 

"  mountain  of  the  flain.     Let  none,  therefore,  prefume  to  afcribe 

"  the  vidory  of  the  Barbarians  to  the  fear,  the  weaknefs,   or  the 

"  imprudence,  of  the  Roman  troops.     The  chiefs  and  the  ibldiers 

"  were  animated  by  the  virtue  of  their  anceftors,  whom  they  equal- 

"  led  in  difcipline,  and  the  arts  of  war.     Their  generous  emulation 

"  was  fupported  by  the  love  of  glory,  which  prompted  them  to  con- 

"  tend  at  the  fame  time  with  heat  and  thirft,  with  fire  and  the  fword ; 

*'  and  cheerfully  to  embrace  an  honourable  death,  as  their  refuge 

*'  againft  flight  and  infamy.     The  indignation  of  the  gods  has  been 

*'  the  only  caufe  of  the  fuccefs  of  our  enemies."     The  truth  of  hif- 

tory  may  difclaim  fom.e  parts  of  this  panegyric,  which  cannot  ilridly 

be  reconciled  witli  the  character  of  Valeus,  or  tiie  circumftances  of 

the  battle ;    but  the  fliireil  commendation  is  due  to  the  eloquence, 

and  ilill  more  to  the  generofity,  of  the  fophiil  of  Antioch  "'. 

The  pride  of  the  Goths  was  elated  by  this  memorable  viftory ;  The  Got?.s 
but  their  avarice  was  difappointed  by  the  mortifying  difcovery,  that  drian^pk.^' 
the  richeft  part  of  the  Imperial  fpoil  had  been  within  the  walls  of 
Hadrianople.  They  hafl:ened  to  poflefs  the  reward  of  their  valour  • 
tiut  they  were  encountered  by  the  remains  of  a  ■A'-anquiihed  army, 
with  an  intrepid  refolution,  which  was  the  eiFeit  of  their  defpair, 
and  the  only  hope  of  their  fafety.     The  walls  of  the  city,  and  the 

s5   Libanlus  de  ulciicend.  Julian.  Nece,   c.  3.   in  Fabricius,  Bibliot.  Graec.   ton»,  vii. 
|>.  1-46 — 148. 

Vol.  JL  4  Κ  ramparts 
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CHAP,    ramparts  of  the  adjacent  camp,  were  lined  with  rhilitary  engines, 

A  Λ.  V  X• 

*  ^  t  that  threw  ftones  of  an  enormous  weight ;  and  aftoniihed  the  igno- 
rant Barbarians  by  the  noife,  and  velocity,  itill  more  than  by  the 
real  efFeds,  bf  the  difcharge.  The  foldiers,  the  citizens,  the  pro- 
vincials, the  domeftics  of  the  palace,  were  united  in  the  danger,  and 
in  the  defence :  the  furious  aflault  of  the  Goths  was  repulfed ;  their 
fecret  arts  of  treachery  and  treafon  were  difcovered ;  and,  after  an 
obftinate  confli(£t  of  many  hours,  they  retired  to  their  tents ;  con- 
vinced, by  experience,  that  it  would  be  far  more  advifeable  to  ob- 
fer\''e  the  treaty,  which  their  fagacious  leader  had  tacitly  ftipulated 
with  the  fortifications  of  great  and  populous  cities.  After  the  hafty 
and  impolitic  maifacre  of  three  hundred  deferters,  an  a£t  of  juftice 
extremely  ufeful  to  the  difcipline  of  the  Roman  armies,  the  Goths 
indignantly  raifed  the  fiege  of  Hadrianople.  The  fcene  of  war  and 
tumult  was  inftantly  converted  into  a  filent  folitude :  the  multitude 
fuddenly  dlfappeared ;  the  fecret  paths  of  the  Avoods  and  mountains 
were  marked  with  the  footfteps  of  the  trembling  fugitives,  who 
fought  a  refuge  in  the  diilant  cities  of  Illyricum  and  Macedonia  :  and 
the  faithful  officers  of  the  houfehold,  and  the  treafury,  cautiouily 
proceeded  in  fearch  of  the  emperor,  of  whofe  death  they  were  ilill 
ignorant.  The  tide  of  the  Gothic  inundation  rolled  from  the  v»^all& 
of  Hadrianople  to  the  fuburbs  of  COnftantinople.  The  Barbarians 
were  furprifed  with  the  fplendid  appearance  of  the  capital  of  tho^ 
Eaft,  the  height  and  extent  of  the  walls,  the  myriads  of  wealthy  and 
affrighted  citizens  who  crowded  the  ramparts,  and  the  various  pro- 
fpe£i;  of  tlie  fea  and  land.  While  they  gazed  with  hopelefs  defire  on 
the  inacceffible  beauties  of  Conftantinople,  a  fally  was  made  from 
one  of  the  gates  by  a  party  of  Saracens  '\  who  had  been  fortunately 

^^  Valens  had  gained,  or  rather  purchafed,  a  people,  reTerved,  in  a  future  age,  to  pro- 

the  friendlliip  of  the  Saracens,  whofe  vexa-  pagace   anotiier  religion    (Tillemont,   Hift. 

tious   inroads   were    felt    on   the   borders   cf  des  Empereurs,    torn.  v.   p.  104-    io6.    141. 

Phoenicia^  Palelline,  and  Egypt.    The  Chrif-  Mem.  Ecclef.  torn.  vii.  ρ•593.). 
tian  faith  had  been  lately  introduced  among 

6  engaged 
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«ngaged  in  the  fervice  of  Valens.  The  cavahy  of  Scythla  was  forced  CHAP, 
to  yield  to  the  admirable  fwiitnefs  and  fpirit  of  tiie  Arabian  horfes :  u- -v — * 
their  riders  were  {killed  in  the  eΛ'oiutions  of  irregular  war ;  and  the 
Northern  Barbarians  were  aftoniflied,  and  difmayed,  by  the  inhu- 
man ferocity  of  the  Barbarians  of  the  South.  A  Gothic  foldier  was 
ilain  by  the  dagger  of  an  Arab ;  and  the  hairy,  naked  favage,  ap* 
plying  his  lips  to  the  wound,  exprefled  a  horrid  delight,  Avhile  he 
fucked  the  blood  of  his  vanquilhed  enemy".  The  army  of  the 
Goths,  laden  \vith  the  fpoils  of  the  wealthy  fuburbs,  and  the  adja- 
cent territory,  flowly  moved,  from  the  Bofphorus,  to  the  moun- 
tains which  form  the  weftern  boundary  of  Thrace.  The  im- 
portant pafs  of  Succi  was  betrayed  by  the  fear,  or  the  mifcoaduftj 
of  Maurus ;  and  the  Barbarians,  who  no  longer  had  any  refiftance  to 
apprehend  from  the  fcattered  and  vanquifhed  troops  of  the  Eaft, 
fprcad  themfelves  over  the  face  of  a  fertile  and  cultivated  country, 
as  far  as  the  confines  of  Italy,  and  the  Hadriatic  Sea  *'. 

The  Romans,  who  fo  coolly,  and  fo  concifely,  mention  the  ads  They  ravage 
oi  jtiflice  which  were  exercifed  by  the  legions",  referve  their  com-  provinces, 
pailion,  and  their  eloquence,  for  their  own  fuflerings,  when  the  pro-     J       27^» 
vinces  were  invaded,  and  defolated,  by  the  arms  of  the  fuccefsful 
Barbarians.     The  funple  circumilantial  narrative   (did  fuch  a  nar- 
rative exill)  of  the  ruin  of  a  fingle  town,  of  the  misfortunes  of  a 

"'  Crimtus  quidam,  nuJus  omnia  praeter  the  Arabs  before  the  death  of  Valens.     Eu•. 

pubem,  fiibraucum  et  lugubre  llrepens.    Am-  napius  (in  Excerpt.  Legation,  p.  20.)  praifes 

mian.  xxxi.    16.    and  Valef.   ad  loc.      The  the  fertility  of  Thrace,   Macedonia,  &c. 

Arabs  often  fought  naked  ;  a  cuftom  which  "    Obferve  with   how  much  indifference 

may  be  afcribed  to  their  fultry  climate,  and  Coefar  relates,  in   the  Commentaries  of  the 

oftentatious  br,-ivery.     The  defcription  of  this  Gallic  War;    //λ??  he  put  to  death  the  whole 

unknown  favage  is  the  lively  portrait  of  De-  feuate  of  the  Veneti,  who  had  yielded  to  his 

rar,  a  name  fo  dreadful  to  the  Chriftians  of  mercy  (iii.  16  )  ;  that  he  laboured  to  extir- 

Syria.     See  Ockley's  Hill,  of  the  Siracens,  pate    the    whole    nation    of    the   Eburone» 

vol.  i.  p.  72.  84.  87.     ,  (vi.  31.)  ;  that  forty   thoufand  perfons  were 

'*  The  feries  of  events  may  ftill  be  traced  maflacred  at  Bourges   by  the  iuft  revenge  of 

in  the  laft  pagesof  Ammianus  (xxxi.  15,  16.).  his  foldiers,  who  fpared  neither  age  nor  fex 

Zofimus  (1.  iv.  p.  7.27.  231.),  whom  we  are  (vii.  27.),  &c. 
now  reduced  to  cherilh,  mifplaces  the  fally  of 

4  Κ  2  fmgie 
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CHAP,    fingle  family  "",  might  exrhibit  an  intereiling  and  inftru£tive  pidure  • 
^*— V '    of  human  manners :  but  the  tedious  repetition  of  vague  and  decla- 
matory complaints  would  fatigue  th« -attention  of  the  moft  patient 
reader.     The  fame  cenfure  may  be  applied,  though"  not  perhaps  in- 
an  equal  degree,  to  the  prophane,  and  the  ecclefiaftical,  writers  of  this 
unhappy  period  ;    that  their  minds  were  ■  inflamed  by  popular,  and 
religious,  animofity ;  and,  that  the  true  fize  and  colour  of  every  ob-^  • 
jedt  is  falfified  by  the  exaggerations  of  rheir  corrupt  eloquence.     The  ■ 
vehement  Jerom-'°'  might  juftly  deplore  the  calamities  inflided  by  - 
the  Goths,  and  their  barbarous  allies,  on  his  native  country  of  Pan-• 
nonia,    and  the  vade  •  extent  •  of  the  provinces,    ffom  the  walls  of 
Conftantinople  to  the  foot  of.  the  Julian  Alps ;   the  rapes,  the  maf-ί  ■ 
facres,  the  conflagrations  ;    and,   above  all,  the  profanation  of  the 
churches^  tlfat  were  tnrned  into  ftables,  and  the  contemptuous  treat-  - 
ment  of  the  relics  of  holy  martyrs.     But  the  Saint  is  furely  tranf- 
ported  beyond  the  limits  of  nature  and  hiftory,  when  he  affirms, 
"  that,  in  thofe  defert  countries,  nothing  was  left  except  the  iky 
"  and  the  earth;    thai,  after  the  deftmdlion  of  the  cities,  and  the 
"  extirpation  of  the  human  race,  the  land  was  overgrown  with  thick. 
*•  forefts,  and  inextricable  brambles ;   and  that  the  univcrfal  defola-- 
**  tion,  announced-  by  the  prophet  Zephaniah,  was  accompliihed,  in 
"  the  fcarcity  of  the  heafts,  the  birds,  and  even  of  the  fiih."     Tliefe 
complaints  were  pronounced  about  twenty  years  after  the  death  of 
Valens ;    and  the  Illyrian  provinces,  which  were  conftantly  expofq:^ 
to  the  invafion  and  paiTage  of  tlie  Barbarians,  ilill  continued,  after  a  • 
calamitous  period  of  ten  centuries,  to  fupply  new  materials  for  rapine 

'"^  Such  are  the  accounts  of  the  Sack  of  quoque  fieri,  et  volatiiiam,-  pi/cium^ue•;  teftisr 

Magdeburgh,    by   the    ecclefiaiHc    and   the  Illyricum  eft,    teftis  Thracia,    teftis  in  quo 

ifherman^  which  Mr.  HaYte  has  tranfcribed  oitus    Aim    folum    (Pannonia)  ;    ubi    praeter 

(Hift.  »f  Guftavus  Adolphus,  vol.  i.  p.  313  ccehim  et  terram,    et  crefcentes  vepresy 'et 

320.)»  '"*i*'*  fome  apprehenfion  of  violating  zonaenia.  (y\v3.rumcunilape)-icru)tt.  Tom.  vii. 

ihe  dignity  of  hiilory.  p.  250.  ad  I.  Cap.  Sophonias;    and  torn,  i,  . 

""    Et  vaftatjs  urbibus,  hominibufque  in-'  f,z6i-  '    '  ■  ' 

terfeftis,    {o\A\iasn.ieai.  tX  raritattm  befiiarum       '''^ 
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and  deftruAlon.     Could  it  even  be  fuppofed,  that  a  large  trad  of   C  Η  A  i\  . 
country,  had  been  left  without  cultivation,  and  without  inhabitants,    c— v— ■J- 
the  confequences  might  not  have  been  fo  fatal  to  the  inferior  pro- 
dudlions  of  animated  nature.     The•  uieful  and  feeble- animals,  which 
are  nouriihed  by  the  hand  of  man,  might  fuifer  and  periih,  if  they 
were  deprived  of  his  prctedion:    but  the  beafts  of  the  foreft,  his 
enemies,   or  his  vidims,  would  mtdtiply  irtthe  free  and  undifturbed 
ροίΓείΠοη  of  their  ■  folitary  domain.     The  various  tribes  that  people  ■ 
the  air,  or  the  waters,  are  ftill  lefs  conneded  with  the'  fate  of  the 
human- fpecies ;    and  it  is  highly  probable,  that  the  Μα  of  the  Da^- 
•nube  would  have  felt  more  terror  and  diftrefs,  from  the  approach  of 
a  voracious  pike,  than  from  the  hoftile  inroad  of  a  Gothic  army. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  juil  meafare  of  the•  calamities  of  MaffacreoT 
Europe,    there  was  reafon  to  fear  that  the  fame  calamities  would  youthinAfia^ 
foon  extend  to  the  peaceful  countries  of  Afia.     The  fons  of  the  Goth^  ^"  ^'  ^^^° ' 
had  been  judiciouilydiftributed  through  the  cities  of»  the  Eaft  ;  and 
the  arts  of  education  were  employed,  to  polifii,  and  fubdue,  the  na- 
tive fiercenefs  of  ■  their  temper.     In  the  fpace  of  about  twelve  years,  , 
their  numbers  had  continually  Increafed  ;  and  the  children,  who,  in 
the  firft  emigration,-  were  fent  over  the  Hellefpont,  had  attained,  . 
wdth  rapid  growth,  the  ftrength"  and  fpivit  of  perfect  manhood'". 
It  was  impoihble  to  conceal  from  their  knowledge  the  events  of  the 
Gothic  war;    and,  .as  thofe  daring  youths  had  not  iludied  the  lan- 
guage of  diffimulation,  they  betrayed  their  wiih,  their  defire,  per- 
haps their  intention,., to  emulate  the  glorious  example  of  their  fathers. 
-  The  danger  of  the  times  feemed  to  juftify  the  jealous  fufpicions  of 
the  provincials ;  and  thefe  fufpicions  were  admitted  as  unqueftionable 
evidence,  that  the  Goths  of  Afia  had  formed  a  fecret  and  dangerous- 
confpiracy  againft  the  public  fafety.-     The  death  of  Valens  had  left 

'"*  Eunaplus  (in  Excerp^  Legat.  p.  20.)     Cadrans's  armed  men,  who  fprung  from  the 
fooliihly  fuppofes  a  praternatorsl  growth  of    dragon's  teeth.  Sec.      Such  was  the  Greek  • 
the  youngs  Goths }    that  he  raay  introduce    elofjuenje  of  the  ί,ίιης?, 

the::; 
5^ 
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CHAP,  the  Eail  without  a  fovereign ;  and  Julius,  who  filled  the  important 
« „ — —'  ftation  of  mafter-general  of  the  troops,  with  a  high  reputation  of  di- 
ligence and  ability,  thought  it  his  duty  to  confult  the  fenate  of  Con- 
ftantinople  ;  which  he  confidered,  during  the  vacancy  of  the  throne, 
as  the  reprefentative  council  of  the  nation.  As  foon  as  he  had  ob- 
tained the  difcretionary  power  of  ading  as  he  ihould  judge  moil 
expedient  for  the  good  of  the  republic,  he  aiTembled  the  principal 
officers  ;  and  privately  concerted  eiFe£lual  meafures  for  the  execution 
of  his  bloody  defign.  An  order  was  immediately  promulgated,  that, 
on  a  ftated  day,  the  Gothic  youth  ihould  aflemble  in  the  capital  cities 
of  their  refpedive  provinces ;  and,  as  a  report  was  induftrioufly 
circulated,  that  they  were  fummoned  to  receive  a  liberal  gift  of  lands 
and  money,  the  pleafing  hope  allayed  the  fury  of  their  refentment, 
and  perhaps  fufpended  the  motions  of  the  confpiracy.  On  the  ap- 
pointed day,  the  unarmed  crowd  of  the  Gothic  youth  was  carefully 
colledcd  in  the  fquare,  or  Forum :  the  ilreets  and  avenues  were  oc- 
cupied by  the  Roman  troops ;  and  the  roofs  of  the  houfes  were 
covered  with  archers  and  flingers.  At  the  ilime  hour,  in  all  the 
cities  of  the  Fail,  the  fignal  was  given  of  indil'criminate  flaughter ; 
and  the  provinces  of  Afia  were  delivered,  by  the  cruel  prudence  of 
Julius,  from  a  domeftic  enemy,  who,  in  a  few  months,  might  have 
carried  fire  and  fvvord  from  the  Hellefpont  to  the  Euphrates  '"^  The 
urgent  confideration  of  the  public  fafety  may  undoubtedly  authorife 
the  violation  of  every  poiitive  law.  How  far,  that,  or  any  other,  con- 
fideration, may  operate,  to  difl^blve  the  natural  obligations  of  huma- 
nity and  juilice,  is  a  dodlrine,  of  which  I  ftill  defire  to  remain 
ignorant. 

"'  Ammianus  evidently  approves  this  exc-  mirtakes  the  date,    and  labours  to  find  the 

cution,  efficacia  velox  et  falutaris,  which  con-  reafon,   why  Julius  did  not  confult  the  era- 

cludes  his  work  (xxxi.  16.).     Zofimus,  who  peror  Theodofius  ;  who  had  not  yet  afcended 

is  curious  and  copious  (1.  iv.  p.  233—236.),  the  throne  of  the  Eaft. 

Tlie 
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Tlie  emperor  Gratian  was  far  advanced  on  his  march  towards  the    C  Η  A  p. 

XXVI. 
plains  of  Hadrianople,  when  he  was  informed,  at  firfl:  by  the  con-    t__— „--.^ 

fufed  voice  of  fame,   and  afterwards  by  the  more  accurate  reports  of  GrrtinnTn-*^ 

Vidtor  and  Richomer,  that  his  impatient  colleague  had  been  ilain  in  ^uf,us^^v[t^' 

battle,  and  that  two-thirds  of  the  Roman  army  were  exterminated   '''^ empiie of 

•'  the  Ball, 

by  the  fword  of  the  victorious  Goths.     Whatever  refentment  the   A.  D.  379, 
rafh  and  jealous  vanity  of  his  uncle  might  deferve,  the  refentment 
of  a  generous  mind  is  eafily  fubdued  by  the  fofter  emotions  of  grief 
and  companion :    and  even  the  fenfe  of  pity  was  foon  loft  in  the  fe- 
rious  and  alarming  confideration  of  the  ftate  of  the  republic.     Gratian 
was  too  late  to  affift,  he  was  too  weak  to  revenge,  his  unfortunate 
colleague;  and  the  valiant  and  modeft  youth  felt  himfelf  unequal  to 
the  fupport  of  a  finking  world.     A  formidable  tempeft  of  the  Bar- 
barians of  Germany  feemed  ready  to  burft  over  the  provinces  of  Gaul ;. 
and  the  mind  of  Gratian  was  oppreifed,  and  diftraded,  by  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  the  Weftern  Empire.     In  this  important  crifis,  the 
government  of  the  Eaft,  and  the  condu6l  of  the  Gothic  war,  re- 
quired the    undivided    attention   of  a    hero  and    a   ftatefman.      A 
fubjedt  inΛrefted  with  fuch  ample  command  would  not  long  have 
preferved  his  fidelity  to  a  diftant  benefaftor;  and  the  imperial  council 
embraced  the  wife  and  manly  refolution,  of  conferring  an  obligation, 
rather  than  of  yielding  to  an  infult.     It_  was  the  wifh  of  Gratian  to 
beftow  the  purple  as  the  reward  of  virtue  ;  but,  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen, it  is  not  eafy  for  a  prince,  educated  in  the  fupreme  rank,  to 
imderftand  the  true  chara£lers  of  his  minifters  and  generals.     He 
attempted  to  weigh,  with  an  impartial  hand,  their  various  merits  and 
defedls ;  and,  whilft  he  checked  the  raih  confidence  of  ambition,  he 
diftrufted  the  cautious  wifdom,  which  defpaired  of  the  republic.     As 
each  mom.ent  of  delay  diminiihed  fomething  of  the  power  and  re- 
fources  of  the  future  fovereign  of  the  Eaft,  the  fituation  of  the  times 
would  not  allow  a  tedious  debate.     The  choice  of  Gratian  was  foon 

declared 
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C  Η  ΑΡ.    declared  in  favour  of  an  exile,  whofe  fvther,  only  three  ^'•ears  be- 

ΛΛ  Vl. 

v^n,^-»^  fore,  had  fuffered,  under  the  fandlion  of  his  authority,  an  unjuft  and 
ignominious  death.  The  great  Theodofius,  a  name  celebrated  in 
hiilory,  and  dear  to  the  Catholic  Church  "*,  was  fummoned  to  the 
Imperial  court,  which  had  gradually  reti^eated  from  t'he  confines  of 
Thrace  to  the  more  fecure  ftation  of  Sirmium.  Five  months  after 
the  death  of  Valens,  the  emperor '  Gratian  produced  before  the  af- 
fembled  troops, i'/V  colleague,  and  their  mailer;  who,  after  a  modeft, 
perhaps  a  fuicere,  reiiftance,  was  compelled  to  accept,  amidft  the 
general  acclamations,  the  diadem,  the  purple,  and  the  equal  title  of 
Auguftus  *°'.  The  provinces  of  Thrace,  Afia,  and  Egypt,  over  which 
Valens  had  reigned,  were  refigned  to  the  adminiftration  of  the  new 
emperor:  but,  as  he  was  fpecially-entruiled  with  the  conduit  of  the 
Gothic  war,  the  Illyrian  prjEfefture  was  difmembered  ;  and  the  tΛvo 
great  diocefes  of  Dacia  and  Macedonia  were  added  to  the  dominions 
of  the  Eaftern  empire  '°^ 
■Birtli  and  The  lame  province,  and,  perhaps,  the  fame  city  "^,  which  had 

Theodofius.  given  to  the  throne  the  virtues  of  Trajan,  and  the  talents  of  Hadrian, 
was  the  original  feat  of  another  family  of  Spaniards,  who,  in  a  lefs 
fortunate  age,  poffeiTed,  near  fourfcore  years,  the  declining  empire 

•"^   A  life  of  Theodofius  the  Great  was  (I.  vii.  c.  34.)»  Sozomen  (I.  vli.  c.  2.).,  Se- 

compofed  in  the  laft  century   (Paris  1679,  in  crates  (1.  v.  c.  2.),  Theodoret  (1.  v.  c.  5.), 

4to;   1680,  in  i2mo),   to  inflame   the  mind  PhiloHorgius   (1.  ix,   c.  17.    with   Godefroy, 

of  the  young  Dauphin  with  Catholic  zeal.  p.  393•).    the  Epitome  of  Viftor,    and  the 

The  author,   Flechier,   afterwards  Biihop  of  Chronicles  of  Profper,  Idatius,  and  Marcel- 

Nifmes,  was  a  celebrated  preacher  ;   and  his  linus,,  in  the  Thefaurus  Temporuni  of  Sca- 

hiftory  is  adorned,  or  tainted,  with  pulpit-  liger. 

eloquence ;    but  he  takes  his  learning  from         '°*     Tillemont,     Hift.    des    Empereurs, 

Baronius,  and  his  principles  from  St.  Am-  'om•  v.  p.  716,  &c. 
brofe  and  St.  Augullin.  '°'    Italica,  founded   by  Scipio  Africanus 

'°'  The  birth,  charailer,  and  elevation  of  for  his  wounded  veterans  of //«/y.    The  ruin^ 

Theodofius,  are  marked  in  Pacatus   (in  Pa-  ftill  appear,  a-nrut  a  league  above  Seville,  but 

negyr.   Vet.   xii.    10,    11,   iz.),    Themiftius  on  the  oppofitc  bank  of  the  river.     Seethe 

(Orat.xiv.  p.  182.),  Zofimus  (1.  iv.  p.  231.),  Hifpania  Illuftrata  of  Nonins,  a  Ihort,  though 

,Au^uftin  (de  Civitat.  Dei,  v.  25.),  Orofius  valuable,  treatii'e.     C.  xvii.  p.  64—67. 

■o£ 
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o{  Rome  '"*.  They  emerged  from  the  obfcurity  of  municipal  ho- 
nours by  the  adtive  fpirlt  of  the  elder  Theodofius,  a  general,  whofe 
exploits  in  Britain  and  Africa  have  formed  one  of  the  mcft  fplendid 
parts  of  the  annals  of  Valentinian.  The  fon  of  that  general,  who 
iikewife  bore  the  name  of  Theodofius,  was  educated,  by  ikiiful  pre- 
ceptors, in  the  liberal  ftudies  of  youth  ;  but  he  was  inftruded  in  the 
art  of  war  by  the  tender  care  and  fevere  difcipline  of  his  father  '°\ 
Under  the  ftandard  of  fuch  a  leader,  young  Theodofms  fought  glory 
and  knowledge,  in  the  moil  diftant  fcenes  of  military  adion  ;  inured 
his  conftitution  to  the  difference  of  feafons  and  climates  ;  dlftinguiflied 
his  valour  by  fea  and  land  ;  and  oblerved  the  various  warfare  of  the 
Scots,  the  Saxons,  and  the  Moors.  His  own  merit,  and  the  re- 
commendation of  the  conqueror  of  Africa,  foon  raifed  him  to  a  fe- 
parate  command:  and,  in  the  ftation  of  Duke  of  Ma^fia,  he  van-r 
quiihed  an  army  of  Sarm.atians ;  faved  the  province ;  deferved  the 
love  of  the  foldlers ;  and  provoked  the  envy  of  the  court  "°.  His 
rifnig  fortunes  v^Ore  foon  blailed  by  the  difgrace  and  execution  of  his 
illuftrious  fiither ;  and  Theodofius  obtained,  as  a  favour,  the  per- 
miiTion  of  retiring  to  a  private  life,  in  his  native  province  of  Spain, 
He  difplayed  a  fii-m  and  temperate  charader  in  the  eafe  with  which 
he  adapted  himfelf  to  this  new  fituation.  His  time  was  almoil 
equally  divided  between  the  town  and  country :  the  fpirit,  which 
had  animated  his  public  ccndud,  was  iliev/n  in  the  adive  and  af- 

'°M  agree  with  Tiilcmont  (Hill,  des  Em-  litary   education    of   Alexander,     Hanribal, 

pereurs,  torn.  v.    p.  726.)  in   iuipefling   the  and   the  lecond  Africanus  ;    who,   like  him, 

royal  pedigree,  which  remained   a  fecret   till  had  fervcd  under  their  fathers   (xii.  8.). 
tlie   promotion  of  Theodofius.     Even    after         ""    Amminnus    (xxix.   6  )    mentions    this 

thai  event,   the  filenco  of  Pacatus  outweighs  viilory  of,    Theodofius  Junior  Dux  Ma;fii: 

the   venal   evidence   of  Themiftius,    Viator,  prima  etiam  tum  lanugine  juvenis,   princeps 

a-.id   Claudian,    who  conned    the   family   of  poftea  perfpcdilTimus.     ΤΉε  fame  fail  is  at- 

Theodcfius   with    the   blood  of  Trajan   and  telied  by  Themiftius  and  Zoiimus;  butThe- 

Hadrian.  odoret  (1.  v.  c.  5.),  who  adds  fome  C4.iriou3 

'"'    Pacatus  compares,    and   confequently  circumftances,  ftrangely  applies  it  to  the  time 

prefers,  the  youth  of  Theodofius,  to  the  mi-  of  the  Interregnum. 

Vol.  II.  4  L  fedionatc 
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c  Η  Λ  P.    fedlonate  performance  of  every  focial  duty  ;  and  the  diligence  of  the 

κ .-^ ;    foldier  was  profitably  converted  to  the  improvement  of  his  ample 

patrimony  '",  wliich  l.iy  between  Valladolid  and  Segovia,  in  the 
midfl:  of  a  fruitful  diilricl,  ftill  famous  for  a  moft  exquifite  breed  of 
iheep  "\  From  the  innocent,  but  humble,  labours  of  his  farm, 
Theodolius  was  tranfported,  in  lefs  than  four  months,  to  the  throne 
of  the  EaPcern  empire :  and  the  whole  period  of  the  hiftory  of  the 
world  will  not  perhaps  afford  a  fnnilar  example,  of  an  elevation,  at 
the  fame  time,  fo  pure,  and  fo  honourable.  The  princes  \vha 
peaceably  inherit  the  fceptre  of  their  fathers,  claim  and  enjoy  a  legal 
right,  the  more  fecure,  as  it  is  abfolutely  diilincil;  from  the  merits  of 
their  perfonal  charafters.  The  fubjedls,  who,  in  a  monarchy,  or  a 
popular  ftate,  acquire  the  poflciTion  of  fupreme  power,  may  have 
raifed  themfelves,  by  the  fuperiority  either  of  genius  or  virtue,  above 
the  heads  of  their  equals  :  but  their  virtue  is  feldom  exempt  from 
ambition  ;  and  the  caufe  of  the  fuccefsful  candidate  is  frequently 
ftained  by  the  guilt  of  confpiracy,  or  civil  war.  Even  in  thofe  go- 
vernments which  allow  the  reigning  monarch  to  declare  a  colleague, 
or  a  fucceffor,  his  partial  choice,  which  may  be  influenced  by  the 
blinded  paffions,  is  often  direded  to  an  unworthy  objeft.  But  the 
moft  fufpicious  malignity  cannot  afcribe  to  Theodofius,  in  his  obfcure 
folitude  of  Caucha,  the  arts,  the  defires,  or  even  the  hopes,  of  an 
ambitious  ftatefman ;  and  the  name  of  the  Exile  would  Ions;  fmce 
have  been  forgotten,  if  his  genuine  and  diftinguifhed  vli'tues  had  not 
left  a  deep  Imprefl^ion  In  the  Imperial  court.  During  the  feafon  of 
profperity,  he  had  been  neglected  ;  but.  In  the  public  diftrefs,  his 
fuperior  merit  was  univerfally  felt  and  acknowledged.  AVhat  con- 
fidence muft  have  been  repofcd  in  his  Integrity,  fince  Gratian  could 

'"  Pacatus  (in  Panegyr.  Vet.  xii.  9.)  pre-  torn.  i.    p.  25.)    has  fixed    the   fituation   of 

fers  the  ruilic  life  of  Theodofius  to  that  of  Caucha,    or  Coca,    in   the  old   province  of 

Cincinnatiis  :     the    one   was    the    effeil    of  Gallicia,    where   Zofimus  and  IJatius  have 

choice,   the  other  of  poverty.  placed  the  birth,  or  patrimony,  of  Theodo- 

"*  M.  d'Anville   (Geographic  Ancicnne,  fius. 

I  truft, 
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tnift,  that  a  pious  fon  would  forgive,  for  the  fake  of  the  republic,  ^  Η  A  P. 
the  murder  of  his  father  !  What  expedtations  muft  have  been  formed  (.,__^-l^ 
of  his  abilities,  to  encourage  the  hope,  that  a  fingle  man  could  fave, 
and  reftore,  the  empire  of  the  Eaft !  Theodofms  was  invefted  with 
the  pui-ple  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  age.  The  vulgar  gazed 
with  admiration  on  the  manly  beauty  of  his  face,  and  the  graceful 
majefty  of  his  perfon,  which  they  were  pleafed  to  compare  with  the 
pidures  and  medals  of  the  emperor  Trajan ;  whilft  intelligent  ob- 
fervers  difcovered,  in  the  qualities  of  his  heart  and  underlxanding, 
a  more  important  refemblance  to  the  beft  and  greatefi:  of  the  Roman 
princes. 

It  is  not  without  the  mofl;  fincere  regret,   that  I  muft  now  take  m^  pmdcnt 
leave  of  an  accurate  and  faithful  guide,  who  has  compofed  the  hif-  f."''  '"^«'s- 

"  ■■■  fu!  tonciiid 

tory  of  his  own  times,  without  indulging  the  prejudices  and  paiHons,  of  the  Gothic 
which  ufually  affe£l  the  mind  of  a  contemporary.     Ammianus  Mar-  A.  i).  379  — 
cellinus,  who  terminates  his  ufeful  work  vv^ith  the  defeat  and  death  ^''^' 
of  Valens,   recommends  the   more  glorious  fubjedi  of  the  enfuing 
reign  to  the  youthful  vigour  and  eloquence  of  the  rifmg  genera- 
tion "\      The  rifmg  generation  was  not  difpofed  to  accept  his  ad- 
vice, or  to  imitate  his  example  "* ;   and,  in  the  ftudy  of  the  reign  of 
Theodoluis,  we  are  reduced  to  illuftrate  the  partial  narratiA^e  of  Zo- 
funus,   by  the  obfcure  hints  of  fragments  and   chronicles,   bv   the 
figurative  ftyle  of  poetry  or  panegyric,   and  by  the  precarious  af- 

'"  Let  us  hear  Ammianus  himfelf,     Hasc,  are  now  loft:    the  laft  eighteen,  which  con- 

ut  miles  quondam   et  Grsciis,  a  principatu  tain    no   mi. re   than   twenty-five  years,    ftill 

Cajfaris    Nervas    exorfus,     adufque    Valentis  preferve  the  copious  and  authentic  hiftory  uf 

interitum,    pro    virium   explicavi    menfura :  his  o.vn  times. 

nunquam,   ut  arbitror,   fciens,  iilentio  aufus         "*  Ammianus  vva<;  the  laft  iubjcii  of  Rome 

corrumpere  vel  mendacio.      fc'cribant  reliqua  who  compofed  a  profane  hiilory  in  the  Latin 

potiores  state,  doflrinifque  florentes.     Quos  language.     The  Eail,  in  the  next  century, 

id,  ii  libucrit,  aggrefiuros,  procudere  linguas  produced  fome  rhetorical  hiilorians,  Zofimus, 

ad  mnjores  moneo  iiilos.     Ammian.  xxxi.  i6.  Olympiodorus,  Malthus,  Candidus,  &c.    See 

T!ie  firil  thirteen   bocics,   a  fupcrficial   ej'i-  Voilius   dc  Hiftoricis    Gra-cis,    L   ii.    c.   iS. 

tome  of  two  hundred  and   fifty-fcven  years,  de  llifLOricis  Latinis,  L  ii.  c.  lo,  ^c. 

4  L  2  fiftancc 
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CHAP,    fiftance  of  the  eccl&fiailical  writers,   who,   in  the  heat  of  relielona 
XXVI.  ' 

fadlion,  are  apt  to  deipiie  the  profane  virtues  of  fnicenty  and  modera- 

ύοη.    Confoious  of  thefe  difadvantages,  which  will  continue  to  involve 
a  confiderable  portion  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  L 
Ihail  proceed  with  doubtful  and  timorous  fteps.     Yet  I  may  boldly 
pronounce,  that  the  battle  of  Hadrianople  was  never  revenged  by 
any  fignal  or  decifive  vidtory  of  Theodoilus  over  the  Barbarians  ;  and 
the  expreinve  filence  of  his  venal  orators  may  be  confirmed  by  the 
oblervation  of  the  condition  and  circumftances  of  the  times.     The 
fabric  of  a  mighty  ftate,  which  has  been  reared  by  the  labours  of 
fucceflive   ages,    could   not  be   overturned  by   the   misfortune  of  a 
fmgle  day,  if  the  fatal  power  of  the  imagination  did  not  exaggerate 
the    real    meafure    of    the    calamity.       The    lols    of    forty   thou- 
fand  Romans,  who  fell   in  the  plains  of  Hadrianople,.  might  have 
been  foon  recruited  in  the  populous  provinces  of  the  Eaft,  which 
contained  fo  many  millions  of  inhabitants.     The  courage  of  a  foldier 
is  found  to  be  the  cheapeft,  and   moil  common,  quality  of  human 
nature  ;    and  fufficient  fkill  to  encounter  an  undifciplined  foe,  might 
have  been  fpeedily  taught  by  the  care  of  the  furviving  centurions. 
If  the  Barbarians  were   mounted   on  the  horfes,  and  equipped  with 
the  armour,   of  their  vanquiihed  enemies,   the  numerous  ftuds  of 
Cappadocia  and  Spain  would  have  fupplied   new  fquadrons  of,  ca- 
valry ;  the  thirty-four  arfenals  of  the  empire  were  plentifully  itored 
with  magazines  of  offenfive  and  defenfive  arms  ;   and  the  wealth  of 
Afia  might  ftill  have  yielded  an  ample  fund  for  the  expences  of  the 
war.     But  the  eiFefts  v/hich  were   produced  by  the  battle  of  Ha- 
drianople on  the  minds  of  the  Barbarians,  and  of  the  Romans,  ex- 
tended the  vi£tory  of  the  former,   and  the  defeat  of  the  latter,  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  a  fingle  day.     A  Gothic  chief  vs^as  heard  to  de- 
clare, with  infolent  moderation,   that,  for-his  own  part,  he  was  fa- 
tigued Avith  flaughter  ;  but  that  he  was  aftoniihed  how  a  people,  who 

fled 
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fled  before  him  like  a  flock  of  iheep,  could  ftill  prefume  to  dlfpute 
the  poiTeffion  of  their  treafures  and'piOvinces  "\     The  fame  terrore, 
which  the  name  of  the  Huns  had  fpread  among  the  Gothic  tribes, 
were  infpired,   by  the  formidable  name  of  the  Goths,  among  the 
fubjedls  and  foldlers  of  the  Roman  empire  "^     If  Theodoiius,  haftily 
Goliedling  his  fcattereJ  forces,  had  led  them  into  the  held  to  encoun- 
ter a  vicloricus  enemy,  his   army  would  have  been  vanquiihed  by 
their  own  fears ;    and  his  raihnefs  could  not  have  been  excufed  by 
the  chance  of  fucceis.     But  the  great  Theodofms,  an  epithet  which 
he  honourably  deferved  on  this  momentous  occafion,  conduced  him- 
felf  as  the  finn  and  faithful  guardian  of  the  republic.     He  fixed,  his 
head-quarters  at  TheiTalonica,  the  capital  of  the  Macedonian  dlo- 
cefe '" ;  from  whence  he  could  watch  the  irregular  motions  of  the 
Barbarians,  and  dired;  the  operations  of  his  lieutenants,   from  the 
gate?,  of  Conftantinople  to  the  fliores  of  the  Hadriatic.     The  fortifi- 
cations and  garrifons  of  the  cities  were  ftrengthened  ;   and  the  troops,, 
among  v/hom  a  fenfe  of  order  and  difcipline  was  revived,  were  in- 
fenfibly  emboldened  by  the  confidence  of  their  own  fafety.     From 
thefe  fecure  ftations,  they  were  encouraged  to  make  frequent  fallies 
on  the  Barbarians,  who  infeiled  the  adjacent  country  ;    and,  as  they 
were  feldom  allowed  to  engage,  without  fome  decifive  fuperiority, 
either  of  ground  or  of  numbers,  their  enterprifes  were,  for  the  moil 
part,  fuccefsful ;    and  they  were  foon  convinced,  by  their  own  ex- 
perience, of  the  poiTibility  of  vanqulihing  their  invincible  enemies. 
The  detachments  of  thefe  feparate  garrifons  were  gradually  united 
into  fmall  armies ;    the  fame  cautious  meafures  w^ere  purfued,   ac- 
cording to  an  extenfive  and  well-concerted  plan  of  operations ;    the 

"'     Chryfofiom,     torn.    i.     p.    344.    edit,  exhcrtations,  addrefled,  by   the  preacher  of 

Montfaaccn.     I  have  verified,  and  examined,  Antiocii,   to  a  young  v/idow. 
this  paiTage  :  but  I  fhould  never,  without  the         "*  Eunapius,  in  Excerpt.  Legation,  p.  21. 
aid  of  Tiilemont  (Hift.  des  Emp.  torn.  v.         "^    See    Godefroy's   Chronology   of   ths 

p.  152.),    have  deteded   an   hiftorical   anec-  Laws.     Codex  Theodof.    torn.  i.     Prolego- 

dote,  in  a  ftrange  medley  of  moral  and  myllic  men.  p.  xcLx  -  civ. 

events 
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events  of  each  day  added  ilrength  and  fpirit  to  the  Roman  arms ; 
and  the  artful  dihgence  of  the  emperor,  who  circulated  the  moil  fa- 
AOurahle  reports  of  the  fuccefs  of  the  war,  contributed  to  fubdue  the 
pride  of  the  Barbarians,  and  to  animate  the  hopes  and  courage  of  his 
fubjefts.  If,  inftead  of  this  fliint  and  imperfe£t  outline,  we  could 
accurately  reprefent  the  counfels  and  actions  of  Theodofius,  in  four 
fucceiTive  campaigns,  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  his  confummate 
fkill  would  deferve  the  applaufe  of  every  military  reader.  The  re- 
public had  formerly  been  faved  by  the  delays  of  Fabius :  and,  while 
the  fplendid  trophies  of  Scipio,  in  the  field  of  Zama,  attradl  the  eyes 
of  pofterity,  the  camps  and  marches  of  the  Didlator  among  the  hills 
of  Campania,  may  claim  a  jufter  proportion  of  the  folid  and  inde- 
pendent fame,  which  the  general  is  not  compelled  to  ihare,  either 
with  fortune  or  with  his  troops.  Such  was  likewife  the  merit  of 
Theodoilus ;  and  the  infirmities  of  his  body,  which  moil  unfeafon- 
ably  languilhed  under  a  long  and  dangerous  difeafe,  could  not  op- 
prefs  the  vigour  of  his  mind,  or  divert  his  attention  from  the  public 
fervice  "\ 
Divifions,  Thc  deliverance  and  peace   of  the  Roman  provinces  "'  was  the 

rubrniiTion  work  of  prudence,  rather  than  of  valour  :  the  prudence  of  Theodo- 
of  the  Goths,  £-jj^g  ^y,^g  feconded  by  fortune  ;  and  the  emperor  never  failed  to  feize, 
3*^2.  and  to  improve,  every  favourable  circumilance.      As  long  as  the  fu- 

perior  genius  of  Fritigern  preferved  the  union,  and  direfted  the  mo- 
tions, of  the  Barbarians,  their  power  vv'as  not  inadequate  to  the 
conqueft  of  a  great  empire.  The  death  of  that  hero,  the  predeceflbr 
and  mailer  of  the  renowned  Alaric,  relieved  an  impatient  multitude 

'"  Moil  writers  infifl  en  llie  iilnefs,  and  (c.  xxvii.  p.  6-^g.)>  anJ  the  prolix  Corn- 
long  rcpolc,  of  Theodofius,  at  Theffalonica  :  mentary  of  M.  de  Buat  (Hiil,  des  Peuples, 
Zofinms,  to  diminifh  his  glory;  Jornandcs,  &c.  torn.  vi.  p.  477—552.).  The  Chro- 
to  favour  the  Goths;  and  the  ecclefiailical  nicies  of  Idatius  and  Marcellinus  allude,  in 
writer?,,  to  introduce  his  haptifm.  general  terms,   to,   magna  certamina,  magna 

"' CompareThemiftiub  (Orat.xiv.  p.  181.)  muhaque  ψτ^Λ'ΐΆ.     Thc  two  epithets  are  not 

■wit:i  Zofimus    (1.  iv.   p.   23:;.),    Jornandes  eafily  reconciled. 

from 
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from  the  intolerable  yoke  of  dlfcipline  and  difcretion.     The  Barl)a-    C  FI  Λ  P. 

XXVI. 
rians,  who  had  been  reftrained  by  his  authority,  abandoned  them- ^—-^ 

felves  to  the  didates  of  their  paffions  ;  and  their  pailions  were  feldoni 
uniform,  or  confiftent.  An  army  of  conquerors  was  broken  into 
many  diforderly  bands  of  favage  robbers  ;  and  their  blind  and  irre- 
gular fury  was  not  lefs  pernicious  to  thcmfelves,  than  to  their  ene- 
mies. Their  mifchievous  difpofition  was  ihewn  in  the  deftrudlion  of 
every  objedl,  which  they  wanted  ilrength  to  remove,  or  taile  to 
enjoy  ;  and  they  often  confumed,  with  improvident  rage,  the  harvefts,- 
or  the  granaries,  which  foon  afterwards  became  necefiary  for  their 
own  fubfiftence.  A  fpirit  of  difcord  arofe  among  the  independent 
tribes  and  nations,  which  had  been  united  only  by  the  bands  of  a 
loofe  and  voluntary  alliance.  The  troops  of  the  Huns  and  the- 
Alani  would  naturally  upbraid  the  flight  of  the  Goths  ;  who  were  not 
difpofed  to  ufe  with  moderation  the  advantages  of  their  fortune :  the 
ancient  jealoufy  of  the  Oftrogoths  and  the  Vifigoths  could  not  long 
be  fufpended  ;  and  the  haughty  chiefs  ftill  remembered  the  infults 
and  injuries,  which  they  had  reciprocally  offered,  or  fuftained,  while 
the  nation  was  feated  in  the  countries  beyond  the  Danube.  The 
progrefs  of  domeftic  fadtion  abated  the  more  diffufive  fentiment  of 
national  animofity  ;  and  the  officers  of  Theodofms  were  inilruded  to 
purchafe,  with  liberal  gifts  and  promifes,  the  retreat,  or  fervice,  of 
the  difcontented  party.  The  acquifition  of  Modar,  a  prince  of  the 
royal  blood  of  the  Amali,  gave  a  bold  and  faithful  champion  to  the 
caufe  of  Rome.  The  illuftrious  deferter  foon  obtained  the  rank  of 
mafter-general,  with  an  important  command ;  furprifed  an  army  of 
his  countrymen,  who  were  immerfed  in  wine  and  ileep ;  and,  after 
a  cruel  flaughter  of  the  aftonillied  Goths,  returned  with  an  immenfe 
fpoil,  and  four  thoufand  waggons,  to  the  Imperial  camp  "°.     In  the 

"°  Zofimus  (1.  iv.  p.  232.)  ftyles  him  a     Greeks   feern   to   have   appropriated   to   the 
Scytiiian,    a  name  which   the   more   recent     Goths» 
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c  Η  A  P.    hands  of  a  iliilful  politician,  the  moft  different  means  may  be  fuccef*- 

λΧ  V  J. 

fully  applied  to  the  fame  ends :  and  the  peace  of  the  empire,  which 
had  been  forwarded  by  the  divifions,  was  accompliihed  by  the  re- 
union, of  the  Gothic  nation.     Athanaric,-  who  had  been  a  patient 
Ipcftator  of  thefe  extraordinary  events,  was  at  length  driven,  by  the 
chance  of  arms,  from  the  dark  receffes  of  the  woods  of  Caucaland. 
He  no  longer  hefitated  to  pafs  the  Danube  ;  and  a  very  confiderable 
part  of  the  fubjedls  of  Fritigern,  who  already  felt  the  inconveniencies 
of  anarchy,  were  eafily  perfuaded  to  acknowledge  for  their  king,  a 
Gothic  Judge,  whofe  birth  they  refpeiled,  and  whofe  abilities  they 
had  frequently  experienced.     But  age  had  chilled  the  daring  fpirit  of 
Athanaric ;    and,  inftead  of  leading  his  people  to  the  field  of  battle 
and  vidtory,  he  wifely  liftened  to  the  fair  propofal  of  an  honourable 
and  advantageous  treaty.     Theodofius,  who  was  acquainted  with  the 
jnerit  and  power  of  his  new  ally,  condefcended  to  meet  him  at  the 
diftance  of  feveral  miles  from  Conftantinople•;  and  entertained  him 
in  the  Lnperial  city,  with  the  confidence  of  a  friend,  and  the  mag- 
Tiificence  of  a  monarcli.      "  The  Barbarian  prince  obferved,   with 
■"  curious  attention,  the  variety  of  objefts  which  attradled  his  notice, 
"  and  at  laft  broke  out  into  a  fincere  and  paffionate  exclamation  of 
"  wonder.      I  now  behold,   faid  he,    what  I  never  could   believe, 
"  the  glories  of  this  ftupendous  capital !    and  as  he  caft  his  eyes 
"  around,  he  viewed,   and  he  admired,   the  commanding  fituation 
''*  of  the  city,  the  ftrength  and  beauty  of  the  walls  and  public  edifices, 
"  the   capacious   harbour,    crowded  with   innumerable   veiTels,    the 
"  perpetual  concourfe  of  diftant  nations,  and  the  arms  and  difcipline 
"  of  the  troops.      Indeed,    continued   Athanaric,    the   emperor  of 
*'  the  Romans  is  a  god  upon  earth  ;   and  the  prefumptuous  man,  who 
"  dares  to  lift  his  hand  againft  him,  is  guilty  of  his  own  blood  ""." 

The 

'^'   The  reader  win  not  be  difpleafed  to  fee     tI;or  wliom  he   tranfcribed      Regiam  urbem 
the  original   words  of  JornandcSj  or  tlie  au-     iiigrefi'us  eft ;    miranfcjue.  En,  inqiiit,  cerno 

quod 
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The  Gothic  kuig  did  not  long  enjoy  this  fplendid  and  honourable    ^  ^^  a  p. 

reception ;    and,  as  temperance  was  not  the  virtue  of  his  nation,  it   '■ ,r— '-' 

may  juftly  be  fuipedled,  that  his  mortal  difeafe  was  contraded  amidft 
the  pleafures  of  the  Imperial  banquets.  But  the  policy  of  Theodofms 
derived  more  folid  benefit  from  the  death,  than  he  could  have  ex- 
pected from  the  moil  faithful  fervices,  of  his  ally.  The  funeral  oi' 
Athanaric  was  performed  with  folemn  rites  in  the  capital  of  the  Eaftj 
a  ftately  monument  was  erefted  to  his  memory;  and  his  whole 
army,  ν*Όη  by  the  liberal  courtefy,  and  decent  grief,  of  Theodofius, 
enliiled  under  the  ilandard  of  the  Roman  empire  '".  The  fubmiffion 
of  fo  great  a  body  of  the  Viligoths  was  produdlive  of  the  moft  falu- 
tary  confequences  ;  and  the  mixed  influence  of  force,  of  reafon,  and 
of  corruption,  became  every  day  more  powerful,  and  more  extenfive. 
Each  independent  chieftain  haftened  to  obtain  a  feparate  treaty,  from 
the  apprehenfion  that  an  obftinate  delay  might  expofe  him,  alone 
and  unproteded,  to  the  revenge,  orjuftice,  of  the  conqueror.  The 
general,  or  rather  the  final,  capitulation  of  the  Goths,  may  be  dated 
four  years,  one  month,  and  twenty-five  days,  after  the  defeat  and  A.  D.  jSz, 
death  of  the  emperor  Valens  '"'.  ^'^  ^' 

The  provinces  of  the  Danube  had  been  already  relieved  from  the  invafion  and 
oppreiTive  weight  of  the  Gruthungi,  or  Oftrogoths,  by  the  voluntary   Cruthun  f  ^ 
retreat  of  Alatheus  and  Saphrax ;  whofe  reftlefs  fpirit  had  prompted  °'^  OAvo- 
them  to  feek  new  fcenes  of  rapine  and  glory.     Their  deftrudive     A.  D.  386, 


Oaober. 


quod  fcpe  incredulus  audiebam,  faraam  vi-  '-'■    Jornandes,    c.  xxviii.    p.  650.     Even 

delicet  tantae  urbis.     Et  hue  illuc  oculos  vol-  Zofimus  (1.  iv.  p.  246.)  is  compelled  to  ap- 

vens,  nunc  fitum   urbis  commeatumque  na-  prove  the  generofity  of  Theodofius,  fo  ho- 

vium,  nunc  mcenia  clara  profpeilans,  mira-  nourable  to  himfelf,  and  fo  beneficial   to  the 

tur;  populofque  diverfarum   gentium,  quafi  public. 

fonte  in  uno  e  diverfis  partibus  fcaturiente  '^^  The  ftiort,  but  authentic,  hints  in  the 

landa,    fic  quoque  militem  ordinatum  afpi-  /"λ/??  of  Idatius  (Chron.  Scaliger.  p.  52.)  are 

ciens.     Deus,  inquit,  eft  fine  dubio  terrenus  ftained   with    contemporary    paiTion.      The 

Imperator,  et  quifquis  adverfus  eum  manum  fourteenth  oration  of  Themiftius   is  a  com- 

moverit,  ipfe  fui  fanguinis  reus  exiftit.     Jor-  pliment  to  Peace,  and  the  conful  Saturninus 

randes  (c.  xxidii.  p.  650.)  proceeds  to  men-  (A.  D.  383.), 
don  his  death  and  funeral. 

Vol.  IL                                  4  Μ                                          courfe 
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CHAP,    courfe  was  pointed  towards  the  Weft  ;  but  we  muft  be  fatlsfied  with 

XXVI.  ,  ^  .  ' 

c   ■  M-  ••'    a  very  obfcure  and  imperfea:  knowledge  of  their  various  adventures. 

The  Oftrogoths  impelled  feveral  of  the  German  tribes  on  the  pro- 
vinces of  Gaul;    concluded,   and  foon  violated,  a  treaty  with  the 
emperor   Gratian  ;    advanced   into   the   unknown  countries   of  the 
North ;    and,   after  an  interval   of  more  than  four  years,  returned',,, 
with  accumulated  force,  to  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Danube.     Their 
troops  were  recruited  with  the   fierceft  warriors  of  Germany  and 
Scythia ;    and  the  foldicrs,  or  at  leaft  the  hlftorians,  of  the  empire, 
no  longer  recognifed   the  name  and  countenances  of  their  former 
enemies  "'^.     The  general,  who  commanded  the  military  and  naval 
powers  of  the  Thracian  frontier,  foon  perceiA'^ed  that  his  fuperiority 
would  be  difadvantageous  to  the  public  fervice  ;   and  that  the  Bai^ 
barians,  awed  by  the  prefeuce  of  his  fleet  and  legions,  would  pro- 
bably defer  the  paiTage  of  the  river  till  the  approaching  winter.     The 
dexterity  of  the  fpies,  whom  he  fent  into  the  Gothic  camp,  allured 
the  Barbarians  into  a  fatal  fnare.     They  were  perfuaded,  tliat,  by  a 
bold  attempt,  they  might  furprife,  in  the  filence  and  darknefs  of  the 
night,  the  fleeping  army  of  the  Romans  ;    and  the  Avhole  multitude 
was  haftily  embarked   in  a  fleet  of  three  thoufand  canoes  ""'.      The 
braveft  of  the  Oftrogoths  led  the  van ;    the  main  body  conftfted  of 
the  remainder  of  their  fubjefts  and  fcldiers ;    and  the  women  and 
children  fecurely  follov/td  in  the  rear.     One  of  the  nights  without'  a 
moon  had  been  fcledled  for  the  execution  of  their  delign ;  and  they 
had  ahnoft  reached  the  fouthern  bank  of  the  Danube,  in  the  firm, 
confidence  that  they  fliould  find  an  eafy  landing,  and  an  unguarded 

"*    ECii,?  TO  £;'i8.jijv  wiiji»  ajt^Tcv.      Zofi-     into    the    ihape    of  a    boit,    vXr.On  μοηξνλί-i 
Bius,  1.  iv.  p.  252»  ψ^.^χ'^,^ι:.     Zo.rimai,   (.  iv.  p.  253. 

-'  I  am  jiiillfied,  bv  rcafon  and  example,     A"*"'  ^^""blum  c]uonaam  tranare  Gruthungi 

In  lintres  fre^ere  nemus :   ter  millc  rucbaiit 
in  applying  th.s  InJ.an  name  to  the  ^«uV-     ]>„  fiuvium  plcnx  ciineis  immanibus  aini. 
of  the  Biub.-.i-ian':,  the  fingle  trees  hollowed  Chudian,  in  iv.  Coiif.  Ηοπ,.ίνζ^. 

camp. , 
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caii'-p.     But  the  progrefs  of  the  Barbarians  was  fuddenly  ftopped  by    ^Jt^  ^' 

Λη  unexpe<fted  obftacle ;    a  triple  line  of  vefiels,  ftrongly  conne£ted 

with  each  other,  and  which  formed  an.  impenetrable  chain  of  two 

iniies  and  a  half  along  the  river.     While,  they  ftrugglcd  to  force  their 

way  in  the- unequal  conflict,  their  right  flanli  was  overwhelmed  by 

the  irrefiftibie  attack  of  a  fleet  of  gallies,  which  w^ero  urged  down  the 

ilream  by  the  united  impulfe  of  oars  and  of  the  tide.     The  weight 

and  velocity  of  thofe  fliips  of  war  broke,  and  funk,  and  difperfed, 

the  rude  and  feeble  canoes  of  the  Barbarians :    their  valour  was  in- 

eiFedual ;    and  Alatheus,   the  king,   or  general,  of  the  Oftrogoths, 

periilied,  with  his  braveft  troops,  eidier  by  the  fword  of  the  Romans, 

or  in  the  waves  of  the  Danube.     The  laft  divifion  of  this  unfortunate 

fleet  might  regain  the  oppofite  fliore  :  but  the  diftrefs  and  difordcr  of 

the   multitude   rendered  them  alike  incapable,    either  of  a£lion  or 

counfel ;    and  they   foon  implored  the  clemency  of  the  viilorious 

enemy.     On  this  occafion,  as  well  as  on  many  others,  it  is  a  difli- 

cult  taflt  to  reconcile  the  paflions  and  prejudices  of  the  writers  of  the 

age  of  Theodofius.     The  partial  and  malignant  hiftorian,  who  mif• 

reprefents  every  a£tion  of  his  reign,  affirms,  that  the  emperor  did 

not  appear  in  the  field  of  battle  till  the   Barbarians  had  been  van- 

quiflied  by  the  valour   and  conduit  of  his  lieutenant  Promotus  '"*. 

The  flattering  poet,  who  celebrated,   in  the  court  of  Honorius,  the 

glory  of  the  father  and  of  the   fon,  afcribes  the  vidory  to  the  per- 

fonal  prowefs  of  Theodofius  ;  and  almoft  infinuates,  that  the  king  of 

the  Oftrogoths  v/as  flain  by  the  hand  of  the  emperor  '"'.     The  truth 

"*    ZoGmus,    1.   iv.    p.  252 — 255.•    He  The  i>/.vA?a  were  the  fpoils,  which  a  Roman 

too  frequently  betrays  his  poverty  of  judg-  general   could   only  win   from   the  king,  or 

ment,  by  difgracing   the  moil  ferious  narra-  general,  of  the  enemy,  whom  he  had'ilain 

•lives  with    trifling   and    incredible    circum-  with  his  own  hands  :   and  no  more  than  three 


ilances, 

•'-'   Odothari  Regis  opima 


fuch  examples  are  celebrated  in  the  viJlo- 
RetuIitT  '"""   '    Vtr.  632.         "'^"^  ^S"  of  Ronie. 
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C  Η  Λ  P.    of  hiftoiy  might  perhaps  be  found  in  a  juft  medium  between  thefe 

«— V '    extreme  and  contradidiory  affertions. 

Settlement  of  The  Original  treaty  which  fixed  the  fettlement  of  the  Goths,  afcer- 
Thrace  and  tained  their  privileges,  and  ftipulated  their  obligations,  would  illuf- 
A.D.  38'—  trate  the  hiftory  of  Theodofuis  and  his  fucceflbrs.  The  feries  of 
^^^'  their  hiftory  has  imperfedlly  preferved  the  fpirit  and  fubftance  of 

this  fmgular  agreement '"'.  The  ravages  of  war  and  tyranny  had 
provided  many  large  trails  of  fertile,  but  uncultivated  land,  for  the 
ufe  of  thofe  Barbarians,  who  might  not  difdain  the  praftice  of  agri- 
culture. A  numerous  colony  of  the  Vifigoths  was  feated  in  Thrace : 
the  remains  of  the  Oilrogoths  were  planted  in  Phrygia  and  Lydia; 
their  immediate  wants  were  fupplied  by  a  diftribution  of  corn  and 
cattle;  and  their  future  induftry  was  encouraged  by  an  exemption 
from  tribute,  during  a  certain  term  of  years.  The  Barbarians  Avould 
have  deferved  to  feel  the  cruel  and  perfidious  policy  of  the  Imperial 
court,  if  they  had  fuffered  themfelves  to  be  difperfed  through  the 
proAances.  They  required,  and  they  obtained,  the  fole  poffeifion  of 
the  villages  and  diftrids  aifigned  for  their  refidence;  they  ftill  che- 
rifhed  and  propagated  their  native  manners  and  language  ;  aflerted^ 
in  the  bofom  of  defpotifm,  the  freedom  of  their  domeftic  govern- 
ment; and  acknowledged  the  fovereignty  of  the  emperor,  without 
fubmltting  to  the  inferior  jurifdidion  of  the  laws  and  magiftrates  of 
Rome.  The  hereditary  chiefs  of  the  tribes  and  families  were  ftill 
permitted  to  command  their  followers  in  peace  and  war;  but  the 
royal  dignity  was  aboliihed ;  and  the  generals  of  the  Goths  were  ap- 
pointed and  removed  at  the  pleafure  of  the  emperor.  An  army  of 
forty  thoufand  Goths  was  maintained  for  the  perpetual  fervice  of  the 
empire  of  the  Eaft ;  and  thofe  haughty  troops,  who  aflumed  the  title 

•"    See   Themiftius,    Orat.  xvi.    p.  211.         — Oilrogothis  colitur  miftifqae  Gruthungis 

Claudian   (in  Eutrop.  1.  ii.  ι  ς  2.)   mentions  ,    /       ^         '.  ,      .  .  .. 

•^  and  then  proceeds  to  name  the  nvers  of  Ly- 

the  Phrygian  colony  :  di,^^  the  Paftolus,  and  Hermus. 

of 
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oi  Tcederati^  or  allies,  were  diillnguiihed  by  their  gold  collars,  libe- 
ral pay,  and  licentious  privileges.  Their  native  courage  was  improved 
by  the  ufe  of  arms,  and  the  knowledge  of  dilcipline ;  and,  while  the 
republic  was  guarded,  or  threatened,  by  the  doubtful  fword  of  the 
Barbarians,  the  laft  fparks  of  the  military  flame  were  finally  extin- 
guiihed  in  the  minds  of  the  Romans  "^^  Tlieodofius  had  tiie  addrefs 
to  perfuade  his  allies,  that  the  conditions  of  peace  which  had  been 
extorted  from  him  by  prudence  and  neceifity,  were  the  voluntary 
expreflions  of  his  fmcere  friendihip  for  the  Gothic  nation  '^",  A  dif- 
ferent mode  of  vindication  or  apology  was  oppofed  to  the  complaints 
of  the  people;  who  loudly  cenfured  thefe  ihameful  and  dangerous 
conceffions  '^'.  The  calamities  of  the  war  wei'c  painted  in  the  moil 
lively  colours;  and  the  firfi:  fymptoms  of  the  return  of  order,  of 
plenty,  and  fecurity,  were  diligently  exaggerated.  The  advocates  of 
Theodofius  could  affirm,  with  fome  appearance  of  truth  and  reafon, 
that  it  was  impoflible  to  extirpate  fo  many  warlike  tribes,  who  were 
rendered  defperate  by  the  lofs  of  their  native  country;  and  that  the 
exhaufted  provinces  would  be  revived  by  a  freih  fupply  of  foldiers 
and  hufbandmen.  The  Barbarians  ftill  wore  an  angry  and  hoftile 
afpe£l ;  but  the  experience  of  paft  times  might  encourage  the  hope, 
that  they  would  acquire  the  habits  of  induftry  and  obedience ;  that 
their  manners  would  be  polifhed  by  time,  education^  and  the  influ- 

'^'  Compare  Jornandes  (c.  xx.  27.),  who  patient  of  injuries.     According  to  Livy,  the 

marks  the  condition  and  number  of  the  Gothic  Romans  conquered  the  world  in  their  own 

Fcedcrati,   with  Zofinius  (1.  iv.  p.  258.),  who  defence. 

mentions  their  golden  collars  ;  and  Pacatus  '^'  Befides  the  partial  inveftives   of  Zofi- 

(in   Pancgyr.  Vet.  xii.   37.),  who  applauds,  mus  (always  difcontented  with  the  Chriftian 

with  falfe  or  foolifli  joy,  their  bravery  and  reigns),  fee  the  grave  reprefentations  which 

difcipline.  Synefius  addrelTes   to  the  emperor  Arcadius" 

'^°    Amator  pacis  generifque  Gothorum,  (dc  Regno,  p.  25,  26.  edit.  Petav.).     The 

is  the  praife  bellowed  by  the  Gothic  hifto-  phiiofophic  bifhop  of  Cyrene  was  near  enough 

rlan  (c.  xxix.),  who  reprefents  his  nation  as  to  judge;    and  he  was  fulHciently  removed 

innocent,  peaceable  men,  flow  to  anger,  and  from  the  temptation  of  fear,  or  flattery. 

c  ence 
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C  HA  P.    ence  of  Chnilianity ;  and  that  their  poilerity  would  inreafibly  blend 

v_  -,-   J    with  the  great  body  of  the  Roman  people  '". 

Their  hofiile        Notwithilanding  thefe  fpecious  arguments,  and  thcfe  fanguine  ex- 

cHumcnts.  ^g£>-g^(-j(~,j-,s^  it  ^as  apparent  to  every  dilcerning  eye,  that  the  Goths 
would  long  remain  the  enemies,  and  might  foon  become  the  conquer- 
'ors,  of  the  Roman  empire.  Their  rude  and  infolent  behaviour  ex- 
preffed  their  contempt  of  the  citizens  and  provincials,  whom  t'ley 
infulted  with  impunity  '".  To  the  zeal  and  valour  of  the  Barbarians, 
Theodofius  was  indebted  for  the  fuccefs  of  his  arms  :  but  their  af- 
fiftance  was  precarious ;  and  they  were  fometimes  feduced,  by  a 
treacherous  and  inconftant  <11ΓροΓη1οη,  to  abandon  his  ftandard,  at 
the  moment  when  their  fervlce  v^'as  the  moil  efiential.  During  the 
civil  war  againft  Maximus,  a  great  number  of  Gothic  deferters  re- 
tired into  the  morafles  of  Macedonia,  waited  the  adjacent  provinces, 
and  obliged  the  intrepid  monarch  to  expofe  his  perfon,  and  exert  his 
power,  to  fupprefs  the  riling  flame  of  rebellion  "\  The  public  ap- 
preheniions  were  fortified  by  the  ftrong  fufpicion,  that  thefe  tumults 
were  not  the  effe£l  of  accidental  paffion,  but  the  refult  of  deep  and 
premeditated  defign.  It  was  generally  believed,  that  the  Goths  had 
figned  the  treaty  of  peace  v^th  an  hoftile  and  infidious  fpirit ;  and 
that  their  chiefs  had  previoufly  bound  themfelves,  by  a  folemn  and 
fecret  oath,  never  to  keep  faith  with  the  Romans;  to  maintain  the 
faireft  fliew  of  loyalty  and  friendfliip,   and  to  watch  the  favourable 

'"    Themiiilns   (Orat.  xvl.  p.  211,   2iz.)  expiate    the    murder   of   a    Gothic    foldier : 

.compofcs  an  elaborate  and  rational  apology,  >ι:>ιη:ς  η  ly.vDix-y,  was  the  fjuilt  of  the  people, 

which   is    not,    however,    exempt    from    the  Libanius,   Crat.  xii.  p.  391.  edit.  Morel. 
puerilities  of  Greek  rhetoric.     Orpheus  could  '^*    Zoiimus,    1.   iv.    p.    267-271.     He 

o/:fy  charm  the  wild  beails  of  Thrace  :    but  tells  a  long  and  ridiculous  flory  of  the  adven- 

Thcodofius  enchanted   the  men  and  women,  turous  prince,   who  roved   the  country  with 

whole  predeceiTors  in   the   fame  country  had  only  five  horfemen,   of  a  fpy  whom  they  de- 

lorn  Orpheus  in  pieces,   &c.  tcftcd,  whipped,    and  killed  in  an  old  wo- 

'•"    Conftantinoj;!e   was  deprived,  half  a  man's  cottage,   &c. 
<3ay,  of  the  public  allowance  of  bread,  to 

2  moment 
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moment  of  rapine,  ofconqueft,  and  of  revenge.  But,  as  the  minds  ^Jf  j^^• 
of  the  Barbarians  were  not  infenfible  to  the  power  of  gratitude,  feve- 
ral  of  the  Gothic  leaders  fincerely  devoted  themfelves  to  the  fervice 
of  the  empire,  or,  at  teaft,  of  the  emperor  :  the  whole  nation  was  in- 
fenfibly  divided  into  two  oppofite  faflions,  and  much  fophiftry  was 
employed  in  converfation  and  difpute,  to  compare  the  obligations  of 
tlieir  firft,  and  fecond,  engagements.  The  Goths,  who  confidcred 
themfelves  as  the  friends  of  peace,  ofjuilice,.  and  of  Rome,  were  di- 
rected by  the  authority  of  Fravitta,  a  valiant  and  honourable  youth, 
diftinguiilied  above  the  reft  of  his  countrymen,  by  the  politenefs  of 
his  manners,  the  liberality  of  his  fentiraents,  and  the  mild  virtues  of 
Ibcial  life.  But  the  inore  numerous  fadtion  adhered  to  the  fierce 
and  faithlefs  Priulf,  who  inflamed  the  paiF.ons,  and  alTeited  the  in- 
dependence, of  his  warlike  followers.  On  one  of  the  folemn  feftivals, 
when  the  chiefs  of  both  parties  were  invited  to  the  Imperial  table, 
they  were  infenfibly  heated  by  wine,  till  they  forgot  the  ufual  re- 
ftraints  of  difcretion  and  refpeft  ;  and  betrayed,  in  the  prefence  of 
Theodofuis,  the  fital  fecret  of  their  domeftic  difputes.  The  em- 
peror, who  had  been  the  reluilant  witnefs  of  this  extraordinary 
controverfy,  diifembled  his  fears  and  refentment,  and  foon  diiinifled 
the  tumultuous  aflembly.  Fravitta,  alarmed  and  exafperated  by  the 
infolence  of  his  rival,  whofe' departure  from  the  palace  raiglit  have 
been  the  fignal  of  a  civil  war,  boldly  followed  him ;  and,  drawing 
his  fword,  laid  Priulf  dead  at  his  feet.  Their  companions  flew  to 
arms ;  and  the  faithful  champion  of  Rome  would  have  been  cp- 
pveiTcd  by  fuperior  numbers,  if  he  had  not  been  proteded  by  the 
feafonable  interpofition  of  the  Imperial  guards'".     Such  were  the 

"'5   Compnre  Eunapius  (in  Excerpt.  Legat.  confiil  (Λ.  D.  401 .),   anJ   ftiil   continued  his 

p.  2i,   22.)    with   Zofiraiis   (1.   iv.   p.  279.).  faithful  fervice  to  the  eldeft  fon  of  Theodo-- 

The  difierence   of  circumftances  and  names  fuis  (Tillemont,  Hiil.  des  Empercurs,  torn.  v. . 

mull   unilonbtcdly  be   applied   to    the    fame  p»  467.). 
ftory.     Fravitta,  orTravitta,  was  afterwards 

fcencs . 
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icenes  of  Barbaric  rage,  which  difgraced  the  palace  and  table•  <if 
the  Roman  emperor ;  and,  as  .the  impatient  Goths  could  only  be 
reftrained  by  the  firm  and  temperate  charadier  of  Theodofurs,  the 
public  fafety  feemed  to  depend  on  the  Ufe  and  abilities  of  a  hngle 
man  ''\ 


"*  Les  Goths  ravagerent  tout  depuis  le 
D.mube  jufqu'au  Bolphore  ;  exterminerent 
Valens  et  fon  arm«e  ;  et  nS  repaflerent  le 
Danube,  que  pour  abandonner  I'aft'reufe  fo- 
litude  qu'ils  avoient  faite  (Oeuvres  de  Mon- 
tefquieu,  tom.  iii.  p.  479  ;  Confiderations 
fur  les  Cau/is  de  la  Grandeur  et  de  la  Deca- 
dence des  Romains,  c.  xvii.).  The  prefident 
Montefquieu  feems  ignofant,  that  the  Goths, 
after  the  defeat  of  Valens,  never  abandoned 


the  Roman  territory.  It  is  now  thirty  yeaj-s, 
fays  Claudian  (de  Bello  Getico,  166,  &c. 
A.  D.  404.), 

Ex  quo  jam  patrios  gens  hasc  oblita-Trlanes, 
Atquelllrum  tranfvefla  femel,  veiligia  iixit 
Threicio  funeila  folo- 

The  error  is  inexcufable ;  fmce  it  difguifes 
the  principal  and  immediate  caufe  of  the  fall 
of  the  Weftern  Empire  of  Rome. 
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